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1    General  Information 


Campus  and 
University  Officers 

College  Park  Campus  Administration 

Chancellor 

John  B   Slaughter 

Vice  Chancellor  (or  Academic  Affairs 

William  E   Kirwan 

Vice  Chancellor  for  Administrative  Affairs 

Charles  F   Sturtz 

Vice  Chancellor  for  Institutional  Advancement 

A  H  Edwards 

Vice  Chancellor  for  Student  Affairs 

William  L   Thomas.  Jr 

Central  Administration  of  the  University 

President 

John  S   Toll 

Vice  President  for  Academic  Affairs 

Rita  R  Colwell 

Vice  President  for  Agricultural  Affairs 

Raymond  J  Miller 

Vice  President  for  General  Administration 

Donald  L  Myers 

Vice  President  for  Governmental  Relations 

Patricia  S  Florestano 

Vice  President  for  Graduate  Studies  and  Research 

David  S  Sparks 

Vice  President  for  Policy  and  Planning 

Leroy  Keith 

Vice  President  for  University  Relations 

Robert  G  Smith 


Board  of  Regents 


Chairman 

Mr   Allen  L   Schwait  (term  expires  1989) 

Vice  Chairman 

Mrs  Constance  C   Stuart 

(term  expires  1990) 

Secretary 

Mr  A  Paul  Moss  (term  expires  1988) 

Treasurer 

Mr  John  W   T   Webb 

(term  expires  1990) 

Assistant  Secretary 

Mrs   Betty  R  Coss  (term  expires  1988) 

Assistant  Treasurer 

Mr  John  J  Madras.  Jr 

(term  expires  1987) 

Members 

The  Hon   Wayne  A  Cawley.  Jr   (ex  officio) 

Ms  Geraldme  Aronin  (term  expires  1991) 

Dr  Joel  A  Carrmgton  (term  expires  1987) 

Mr  Frank  J   De  Francis  (term  expires  1991) 

Mr.  Frank  A.  Gunther,  Jr   (term  expires  1987) 

Mr  George  V   McGowan  (term  expires  1989) 

Mr   Robert  Tardio  (term  expires  1990) 

Mr  Albert  W   Turner  (term  expires  1990) 

Mr  J   Benjamin  Unkle  (term  expires  1987) 


1987-88  Academic  Calendar 

Summer  Session,  1987 


Session  I 

June  1 

Monday 

First  Day  of  Classes 

July  10 

Friday 

Last  Day  of  Classes 

Fall  Semester,  1987 

August  31 -September 

1  Monday-Tuesday 

Registration 

September  2 

Wednesday 

First  Day  of  Classes 

September  7 

Monday 

Labor  Day  Holiday 

Nov  26-29 

Thursday-Sunday 

Thanksgiving  Recess 

December  1 1 

Friday 

Last  Day  of  Classes 

December  14-21 

Monday-Monday 

Final  Examinations 

December  22 

Tuesday 

Commencement 

July  13 
August  21 


Monday 
Friday 


Spring  Semester.  1988 

January  18 
January  21-22 
January  25 
March  14-20 
May  12 
May  13 
May  14-21 
May  23 


Monday 

Thursday-Friday 

Monday 

Monday-Sunday 

Thursday 

Friday 

Saturday-Saturday 

Monday 


First  Day  of  Classes 
Last  Day  of  Classes 


M  L   King  Birthday 
Registration 
First  Day  of  Classes 
Spring  Recess 
Last  Day  of  Classes 
Exam  Study  Day 
Final  Examinations 
Commencement 


6     Undergraduate  Majors  and  Programs  of  Study 


Undergraduate  Majors  and  Programs  of  Study 


College  of  Agriculture 


Department  of 

Agricultural  Engineering 

Agricultural  and  Extension  Education 

Agricultural  and  Resource  Economics 

Agronomy 

Animal  Sciences 

Horticulture 

Poultry  Science 
Institute  of  Applied  Agriculture 
Virginia-Maryland  Regional  College  of  Veterinary  Medicine 


College  of  Computer,  Mathematical,  and 
Physical  Sciences 

Department  of 

Computer  Science 

Geology 

Mathematics 

Meteorology 

Physics  and  Astronomy 
Center  for  Automation  Research 
Institute  for  Advanced  Computer  Studies 
Institute  for  Physical  Science  and  Technology 
Laboratory  for  Plasma  and  Fusion  Energy  Studies 


School  of  Architecture 


College  of  Arts  and  Humanities 

Department  of 

American  Studies 

Art 

Classics 

Communication  Arts  and  Theatre 

Dance 

English 

French  and  Italian  Languages  and  Literatures 

Germanic  and  Slavic  Languages  and  Literatures 

Hebrew  and  East  Asian  Languages  and  Literatures 

History 

Housing  and  Design 

Music 

Philosophy 

Spanish  and  Portuguese  Languages  and  Literatures 
Institute  for  Philosophy  and  Public  Policy' 
Comparative  Literature  Program 
Jewish  Studies  Program 
Linguistics  Program 
Women's  Studies  Program 
Center  for  Mediterranean  Archaeology 
Center  for  Renaissance  and  Baroque  Studies 
Language  Media  Center 


College  of  Education 

Department  of 

Counseling  and  Personnel  Services 

Curriculum  and  Instruction 

Education  Policy,  Planning  and  Administration 

Human  Development 

Industrial,  Technological  and  Occupational  Education 

Measurement,  Statistics,  and  Evaluation 

Special  Education 
Curriculum  Laboratory 

Center  for  Educational  Research  and  Development 
Educational  Technology  Center 
Center  for  Young  Children 


College  of  Engineering 

Department  of 

Aerospace  Engineering 

Chemical  and  Nuclear  Engineering 

Civil  Engineering 

Electrical  Engineering 
Fire  Protection  Engineering 
Mechanical  Engineering 
Engineering  Research  Center 
Engineering  Cooperative  Education 
Systems  Research  Center 
Transportation  Studies  Center 
Instructional  Television  System 


College  of  Behavioral  and  Social  Sciences 

Department  of 

Anthropology 

Economics 

Geography 

Government  and  Politics 

Hearing  and  Speech  Sciences 

Psychology 

Sociology 
Institute  of  Criminal  Justic  and  Criminology 
Institute  for  Philosophy  and  Public  Policy' 
Institute  for  Urban  Studies 
Afro-Amencan  Studies  Program 
Center  for  International  Development 
Industrial  Relations  and  Labor  Studies  Center 
Survey  Research  Center 
Bureau  of  Business  and  Economic  Research 
Computer  Laboratory 


College  of  Business  and  Management 

Center  for  Productivity  and  Quality  of  Working  Life 


College  of  Human  Ecology 

Department  of 

Family  and  Community  Development 
Food,  Nutrition  and  Institution  Administration 
Textiles  and  Consumer  Economics 


College  of  Journalism 


College  of  Library  and  Information  Services 


College  of  Life  Sciences 

Department  of 

Botany 

Chemistry  and  Biochemistry 

Entomology 

Microbiology 

Zoology 
Marine  and  Estuanne  Environmental  Studies  Program 
Water  Resources  Research  Center 
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College  of  Physical  Education,  Recreation,  and 
Health 

Department  ol 

Health  Education 

Physical  Education 

Recreation 
Center  on  Aging 


School  of  Public  Affairs 

Bureau  ol  Governmental  Research 


Office  of  the  Dean  for  Undergraduate  Studies 

Arts  Dentistry 
Arts 'Law 
Arts /Medicine 
General  Honors 
General  Studies 
Individual  Studies 


to  attend  must  notify  the  Registrations  Oltice.  Room  1 130A.  North 
Administration  Building,  m  writing,  prior  to  the  tirst  day  ot  classes  It  this 
oltice  has  not  received  a  request  tor  cancellation  by  4  30  p  m  of  the  last 
day  belore  classes  begin,  the  University  will  assume  the  student  plans  to 
attend  and  accepts  his  or  her  tinancial  obligation 

Alter  classes  begin,  students  who  wish  to  terminate  their  registration 
must  lollow  the  withdrawal  procedures  and  are  liable  (or  charges 
applicable  at  the  time  of  withdrawal 

Disclosure  of  Information,  in  accordance  with  'The  Family  Educational 
Rights  and  Privacy  Act  ol  1974 "  (P  L  93-380).  popularly  referred  to  as  the 
"Buckley  Amendment."  disclosure  of  student  mlormation,  including 
financial  and  academic,  is  restricted  Release  to  anyone  other  than  the 
student  requires  a  written  waiver  Irom  the  student  (For  complete  University 
policy  on  access  to  and  release  of  student  data/information,  see  page 
eighteen  ) 

State  of  Maryland  legislation  has  established  a  State  Central  Collections 
Unit  and  in  accordance  with  State  law  the  University  is  required  to  turn  over 
all  delinquent  accounts  to  them  lor  collection  and  legal  follow-up  These 
are  automatically  done  on  a  monthly  basis  by  computer  read-out 

Collection  Costa.  Collection  costs  incurred  in  collecting  delinquent 
accounts  will  be  charged  to  the  student  The  minimum  collection  fee  is 
fifteen  percent,  plus  any  attorney  and/or  court  costs 


Preprofessional  Options 

Pre-Dental  Hygiene 

Pre-Dentistry 

Pre-Forestry 

Pre-Law 

Pre-Medical  Technology 

Pre-Medicine 

Pre-Nursing 

Pre-Optometry 

Pre-Osteopathic  Medicine 

Pre-Pharmacy 

Pre-Physical  Therapy 

Pre-Podiatnc  Medicine 

Pre-Vetermary  Medicine 


Certificate  Programs 

Afro-American  Studies 
Applied  Social  Science 
East  Asian  Studies 
Liberal  Arts  in  Business 
Women's  Studies 

Note:  Course   code   prefixes   may   be   found   with   individual   program 
descriptions  in  Part  3  of  this  catalog. 


University  Policy  Statement 

The  provisions  of  this  publication  are  not  to  be  regarded  as  a  contract 
between  the  student  and  The  University  of  Maryland  Changes  are  effected 
from  time  to  time  in  the  general  regulations  and  in  the  academic 
requirements  There  are  established  procedures  for  making  changes, 
procedures  which  protect  the  institution's  integrity  and  the  individual 
student's  interest  and  welfare  A  curriculum  or  graduation  requirement, 
when  altered,  is  not  made  retroactive  unless  the  alteration  is  to  the 
student's  advantage  and  can  be  accommodated  within  the  span  of  years 
normally  required  for  graduation  The  campus  can  not  give  assurance  that 
all  students  will  be  able  to  take  all  courses  required  to  complete  the 
academic  program  ot  their  choice  within  eight  semesters.  Additionally, 
because  ol  space  limitations  in  selective  admission  programs,  the 
College  Park  Campus  may  not  be  able  to  offer  admission  to  all  qualified 
students  applying  to  these  programs.  When  the  actions  of  a  student  are 
ludged  by  competent  authority,  using  established  procedure,  to  be 
detrimental  to  the  interests  of  the  University  community,  that  person  may  be 
required  to  withdraw  from  the  University, 


Important  Information  on  Fees  and  Expenses 

All   Students  Who   Pre-Register   Incur  a   Financial   Obligation   to   the 
University.  Those  students  who  pre-register  and  subsequently  decide  not 


Policies  on  Nondiscrimination 

Legal  Requirements 

The  University  of  Maryland  is  an  equal  opportunity  institution  with 
respect  to  both  education  and  employment  The  University's  programs  and 
policies  are  consistent  with  pertinent  Federal  and  State  laws  and 
regulations  on  nondiscrimination  regarding  race,  color,  religion,  age, 
national  origin,  sex.  and  handicap  Inquiries  concerning  this  policy  should 
be  directed  to  the  Office  of  Human  Relations  Programs.  1107  Hornbake 
Library,  The  University  of  Maryland,  College  Park,  MD  20742 

Human  Relations  Code 

Under  its  Human  Relations  Code,  adopted  in  1976.  The  University  of 
Maryland  College  Park  affirms  its  commitments  to  a  policy  of  eliminating 
discrimination  on  the  basis  of  race,  color,  creed,  sex,  marital  status, 
personal  appearance,  age.  national  origin,  political  affiliation,  or  on  the 
basis  of  the  exercise  of  rights  secured  by  the  First  Amendment  of  the 
United  States  Constitution,  Inquiries  concerning  the  provisions  of  the  code 
should  be  directed  to  the  Office  of  Human  Relations  Programs,  1107 
Hornbake  Library.  The  University  of  Maryland.  College  Park.  MD  20742 


Title  IX  Compliance  Statement 

The  University  of  Maryland  College  Park  does  not  discriminate  on  the 
basis  of  sex  in  its  educational  programs  and  activities  The  policy  of 
nondiscrimination  extends  to  employment  in  the  institution  and  academic 
admission  to  the  institution  Such  discrimination  is  prohibited  by  Title  IX  of 
the  Education  Amendments  of  1972  (20  USC  1681,  et  seq  )  and  45 
C.F.R.  86,  and  this  notification  is  required  under  the  Federal  regulations 
pursuant  to  20  USC.  1681.  et  seq. 

Inquiries  concerning  the  application  of  Title  IX  and  Part  86  of  45  C  F  R 
to  The  University  of  Maryland  College  Park  may  be  directed  to  the  Office  of 
Human  Relations  Programs.  1107  Hornbake  Library.  The  University  ol 
Maryland,  College  Park,  MD  20742,  or  to  the  Director  ol  the  Office  of  Civil 
Rights  of  the  Department  of  Education.  Washington,  DC 

Section  504  Compliance  Statement 

The  University  of  Maryland  College  Park  does  not  discriminate  on  the 
basis  of  handicap  in  admission  or  access  to  its  educational  programs  and 
activities.  This  policy  of  nondiscrimination  extends  to  employment  in  the 
institution  Such  discrimination  is  prohibited  by  Section  504  of  the 
Rehabilitation  Act  of  1973  (29  U  S.C  706)  and  45  C  F  R  84.  and  this 
notification  is  required  pursuant  to  45  C.F  R  84  8 

Inquiries  concerning  the  application  of  Section  504  and  part  84  of 
C  F  R  to  The  University  of  Maryland  College  Park.  MD  may  be  directed  to 
the  Campus  Coordinator  on  the  Handicapped.  Main  Administration 
Building,  The  University  of  Maryland.  College  Park.  MD  20742 


Gender  Reference 

The  masculine  gender  whenever  used  in  this  document  is  intended  to 
include  the  feminine  gender  as  well 
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Academic  Information 

Undergraduate 

Mini-catalog 

College  Park  publishes  a  Iree  mini-catalog  and  application  packet  lor 
prospective  undergraduate  students  For  a  copy  ot  this  booklet,  call 
301/454-5550  or  write  to  Oflice  ot  Undergraduate  Admissions,  North 
Administration  Building.  The  University  of  Maryland.  College  Park.  MD 
20742 

Departmental  Brochures 

Small  brochures  ot  many  of  the  departments  at  College  Park  are 
available  tree  Write  to  the  Office  of  Undergraduate  Admissions.  The 
University  ot  Maryland,  College  Park,  MD  20742 

Undergraduate  Catalog 

The  Undergraduate  Catalog  is  available  free  to  all  undergraduates  and 
to  all  faculty  at  College  Park  before  each  academic  year  Copies  are 
available  in  libraries  and  in  high  schools  in  Maryland,  DC  and  Virginia 
Copies  are  for  sale  for  $2  50  each.  Send  a  check  (payable  to  the  University 
Book  Center)  to  the  University  Book  Center,  The  University  of  Maryland, 
College  Park,  MD  20742  Write  "Catalog"  on  the  check  Allow  four  weeks 
for  delivery 

Graduate  Catalog 
Graduate  Bulletin 

For  information  about  the  Graduate  Catalog  or  the  Graduate  Bulletin, 
call  301/454-4006  or  write  the  Graduate  Offices,  The  University  of 
Maryland,  South  Administration  Building,  College  Park,  MD  20742. 

Summer  Sessions  Catalog 

For  information  call  301/454-3347  or  write  to  the  Summer  Programs 
Office.  The  University  of  Maryland.  Reckord  Armory,  College  Park,  MD 
20742 


The  College  Park  Campus 

Goals 

Our  objectives  are  simply  stated  to  enrich  our  students,  to  encourage 
them  to  develop  the  harmonious  ideals  and  fine  relationships  that 
characterize  cultured  individuals;  to  provide  an  atmosphere  for  self- 
enlightenment  and  community  service,  and  to  promote  beneficial  research 
for  the  welfare  of  the  State,  of  the  Nation  and  of  the  community  of 
knowledge  everywhere 

Universities  in  General 

The  contemporary  university  is  a  comprehensive  educational  institution 
offering  many  undergraduate  programs 

Universities  as  we  know  them  m  the  United  States  have  existed  for  less 
than  a  century,  but  their  roots  can  be  traced  back  to  medieval  history  The 
English  college  system  served  as  a  model  for  earliest  American  efforts  at 
higher  education  Aspects  of  the  ancient  German  university  tradition  were 
adapted  and  combined  with  the  English  model  in  the  1870s  to  form  basic 
outlines  of  our  present  institutions  Practical  studies  were  grafted  onto 
these  more  classically  and  theoretically  oriented  traditions  by  the 
agricultural  emphasis  of  the  land  grant  movement 

With  the  explosion  of  scientific  and  technological  knowledge  in  the  early 
twentieth  century,  the  role  of  the  university  in  American  society  attained 
increased  importance,  and  today  almost  all  aspects  ot  national 
life— social,  economic,  scientific,  and  cultural— benetit  from  its 
educational,  research,  and  service  functions 

The  Campus  and  The  University  of  Maryland 

The  University  of  Maryland  College  Park  was  chartered  in  1856  as  the 
Maryland  Agricultural  College  under  a  provision  secured  by  a  group  of 
Maryland  planters  After  a  disastrous  fire  in  1912,  the  State  acquired 
control  of  the  college  and  bore  the  cost  of  rebuilding  The  present  form  of 
The  University  of  Maryland  dates  from  the  1920  act  of  the  Maryland  state 
legislature  that  united  the  State-owned  institution  at  College  Park  and  the 
professional  schools  in  Baltimore,  creating  The  University  of  Maryland 
College  Park  (UMCP)  and  The  University  ot  Maryland  at  Baltimore  (UMAB) 


campuses  Later,  the  University  added  three  other  campuses  Baltimore 
County  (UMBC)  at  Catonsville.  Eastern  Shore  (UMES)  at  Princess  Anne, 
and  the  worldwide  University  College  (UMUC),  headquartered  at  College 
Park 

Libraries 

The  Theodore  R  McKeldm  Library  is  the  mam  library  of  the  UMCP 
library  system,  containing  reference  works,  periodicals,  circulating  books, 
special  collections  and  other  materials  to  support  research  and  instruction 
Branch  libraries  include  the  Hornbake  (Undergraduate)  Library,  the 
Engineering  and  Physical  Sciences  Library,  the  Architecture  Library,  the 
White  (Chemistry)  Library,  the  Art  Library,  and  the  Music  Library 

The  libraries  on  the  College  Park  Campus  include  over  1  78  million 
volumes,  approximately  2  5  million  microfilm  units,  and  approximately 
20.658  current  periodicals  and  newspapers  as  well  as  566.000 
government  documents,  91,000  maps,  36,000  phonorecords.  films  and 
filmstnps,  slides,  prints,  and  music  scores 

The  Hornbake  Library,  opened  in  1973,  seats  3.600  students  and  has  a 
book  capacity  ot  200.000  volumes  The  Nonprmt  Media  Services 
Department  on  the  fourth  floor  features  color  video  tape  players  and 
playback  units,  enclosed  rooms  equipped  with  instructor's  consoles  tor  the 
use  of  nonprmt  media  materials,  and  wireless  headsets  for  tapes  ol 
lectures,  plays,  speeches,  and  music  In  addition,  the  building  houses 
reference  services  aimed  for  undergraduates,  circulation  and  reserve 
services,  a  study  room  open  24  hours  a  day.  and  the  Music  Library  on  the 
third  floor  (which  contains  such  special  collections  as  the  Wallenstein 
Collection  of  musical  scores;  research  collections  ol  the  American 
Bandmasters  Association,  the  Music  Educators  National  Conference,  the 
National  Association  of  College  Wind  and  Percussion  Instructors,  and  the 
International  Piano  Archives  at  Maryland)  The  McKeldm  Library  supports 
the  graduate  and  research  programs  of  the  University,  and  is  also  open  to 
undergraduates  Special  collections  include  the  Kathenne  Anne  Porter 
Collection;  the  East  Asia  Collection  containing  the  Gordon  W  Prange 
Collection  of  Japanese  language  materials  from  the  period  ol  the  Allied 
Occupation  of  Japan,  1945-49;  and  Maryland  related  books  and 
manuscripts  The  libraries  also  contain  U  S  government  publications, 
publications  of  the  United  Nations,  the  League  of  Nations,  and  other 
international  organizations,  agricultural  experiment  station  and  extension 
service  publications,  maps  from  the  U  S  Army  Map  Service  and  U  S 
Geological  Survey;  files  on  the  Industrial  Union  of  Marine  and  Shipbuilding 
Workers  of  America  and  other  industrial  and  craft  unions 

Other  Area  Resources 

The  College  Park  Campus  is  in  a  region  rich  in  research  collections  In 
the  Washington  area  are  the  Library  of  Congress,  the  National  Archives, 
the  Folger  Library,  the  National  Library  of  Medicine,  the  National 
Agricultural  Library,  and  various  academic  and  special  libraries  In  the 
Baltimore  area,  in  addition  to  the  University's  own  libraries  at  UMBC  and  on 
the  professional  campus,  are  the  Enoch  Pratt  Free  Library  and  the 
Maryland  Historical  Association  Library  The  Maryland  Hall  of  Records  is 
located  in  Annapolis 

Research  Facilities 

The  research  programs  at  the  University  derive  their  existence  and 
vigor  from  a  faculty  comprised  of  internationally  recognized  scholars  and 
scientists  It  is  an  advantage  for  undergraduate  students  to  be  aware  ot  the 
University's  research  facilities  as  they  plan  their  programs 

Among  the  exceptional  research  facilities  on  the  campus  are  a 
computer  vision  laboratory,  a  scale  model  nuclear  reactor  tor  research  and 
training,  a  full-scale  low  velocity  wind  tunnel,  several  smaller  hypersonic 
helium  wind  tunnels,  computer-assisted  cartographic  laboratories,  a 
comfort  perception  laboratory,  a  quiescent  plasma  device  (O  machine)  for 
plasma  research,  satellite  remote  sensing  facilities,  transmission  and 
scanning  electron  microscopes,  laboratories  for  radiation  and  biochemical 
reaction  research,  complete  laboratories  tor  the  dynamic  studies  ol  soils 
and  soil  structure,  a  photomechanics  lab.  a  precision  encoder  and  pattern 
recognition  device,  a  psychopharmacology  laboratory,  rotating  tanks  for 
laboratory  studies  of  meteorological  phenomena,  computer  simulation  and 
gaming  facilities,  specialized  sound  chambers  for  audiology  research,  a 
criminalistics  laboratory,  the  Astronomy  Observatory,  a  facility  lor  plasma 
and  energy  fusion  studies,  and  the  Water  Resources  Center  The  University 
also  operates  one  ot  the  largest  and  most  sophisticated  long-wavelength 
radiotelescopes  at  Clark  Lake  in  California,  as  well  as  a  cosmic  ray 
laboratory  in  New  Mexico 

The  College  Park  Campus  also  received  a  live-year.  $16  million  grant 
from  the  National  Science  Foundation  to  create  a  new  Systems  Research 
Center  to  facilitate  research  m  artificial  intelligence  and  computer-aided 
engineering  The  center  complements  an  active  program  of  basic  and 
applied  research  in  computer  science  supported  by  four  separate  IBM  and 
Sperry  Univac  computer  networks 

In  addition  to  these  research  facilities,  the  campus  supports  a  number 
ol  organized  research  activities,  many  ol  which  have  received  national  and 
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international  recognition  lor  the  quality  ot  their  work  Among  the  major 
organized  research  units  on  campus  are  the  Bureaus  ot  Business  and 
Economic  Research,  and  Governmental  Researci'  n  Aging 

and  Centers  tor  Automation  Research,  Educational  Research  and 
Development,  Industrial  Relations  and  Labor  Studies.  Innovation, 
Productivity  and  Quality  ol  Working  Lite.  Renaissance  and  Baroque 
Studies.  Study  and  Research  in  Business  and  Public  Policy,  Young 
Children,  and  the  Engineering  Research  Center  and  Survey  Research 
Center,  and  Institutes  lor  Exceptional  Children  and  Youth.  Physical  Science 
and  Technology.  Philosophy  and  Public  Policy,  and  Research  in  Higher  and 
Adult  Education 

Investigation  in  agriculture  is  an  important  aspect  ol  University 
research  The  Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  which  has  its  headquarters 
on  the  College  Park  Campus,  uses  its  personnel  and  laboratories  at  UMCP 
and  UMES.  as  well  as  the  otf-campus  research  larms  (totalling  over  3.000 
acres)  to  conduct  research  in  the  areas  ot  natural  resources  and  lorestry, 
plants  and  crops,  animals  and  poultry,  economics  and  rural  lite,  and 
general  resource  technology 


Summer  Sessions 

The  College  Park  Campus  offers  two  summer  sessions  of  six  weeks 
each  year  The  dates  of  the  summer  sessions  can  be  found  in  the  printed 
Schedule  ol  Classes  for  the  Summer  Session  and  in  the  Academic 
Calendar  in  Part  1  of  this  catalog  New  Ireshman  applicants  who  have  met 
the  regular  University  admission  requirements  for  fall  enrollment  may  begin 
their  studies  during  the  summer  rather  than  wait  for  the  next  fall  term  By 
taking  advantage  of  this  opportunity  and  continuing  to  attend  summer 
sessions,  the  time  required  for  completion  of  a  baccalaureate  degree  can 
be  shortened  by  a  year  or  more,  depending  upon  the  requirements  of  the 
chosen  curriculum  and  the  rate  of  progress 

Many  new  students  have  found  that  attendance  during  the  summer 
sessions  eases  the  transition  from  secondary  school  to  college.  Courses 
offered  during  the  summer  are  the  same  in  content  and  instruction  as  those 
offered  during  the  fall  and  spring  semesters 

The  Summer  Cultural  and  Recreational  Program  is  an  important  part  of 
"Summer  at  Maryland  "  The  Maryland  Summer  Institute  for  the  Creative 
and  Performing  Arts  offers  a  series  of  programs  in  art,  dance,  drama,  film, 
and  music,  and  outstanding  performers  in  these  media  appear  on  the 
College  Park  Campus  Facilities  for  most  sports  and  an  intramural  program 
in  several  team  and  individual  sports  are  available  to  the  students  For 
additional  information  write  for  a  Summer  Programs  catalog,  which  may  be 
obtained  from  the  Administrative  Dean  for  Summer  Programs.  The 
University  of  Maryland.  College  Park.  MD  20742 

Accreditation 

The  University  of  Maryland  is  accredited  by  the  Middle  States 
Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools  and  is  a  member  of  the 
Association  of  American  Universities  In  addition,  individual  schools  and 
departments  are  accredited  by  such  groups  as  the  American  Association 
of  Collegiate  Schools  of  Business,  the  American  Chemical  Society,  the 
National  Association  of  Schools  of  Music,  the  Section  of  Legal  Education 
and  Admissions  to  the  Bar  of  the  American  Bar  Association,  the 
Accrediting  Council  on  Education  in  Journalism  and  Mass 
Communications,  the  American  Council  on  Pharmaceutical  Education,  the 
Council  on  Dental  Education  of  the  American  Dental  Association,  the 
Committee  on  Accreditation  of  the  American  Library  Association,  the 
American  Psychological  Association,  the  Commission  on  Accreditation  of 
the  Council  on  Social  Work  Education,  the  Council  on  Medical  Education  of 
the  American  Medical  Association,  the  Engineers  Council  for  Professional 
Development,  the  National  Council  for  Accreditation  of  Teacher  Education, 
the  National  League  for  Nursing,  the  National  Architectural  Accrediting 
Board,  the  American  Association  for  Accreditation  of  Laboratory  Animal 
Care,  and  the  American  Dietetic  Association 
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document  Preparing  for  a  Hearing,  available  in  the  Judicial  Programs 
Oftice 

(Footnotes  that  appear  throughout  the  Code  ol  Student  Conduct  refer  to 

the  Annotations  beginning  on  page  12  ) 


Rationale 

1  The  primary  purpose  for  the  imposition  of  discipline  in  the  University 
setting  is  to  protect  the  campus  community  Consistent  with  that 
purpose,  reasonable  efforts  will  also  be  made  to  foster  the  personal 
and  social  development  ol  those  students  who  are  held  accountable 
for  violations  of  University  regulations  '" 

Definitions 

2  When  used  in  this  code  <" 

(a)  the  term  "aggravated  violation"  means  a  violation  that  resulted  or 
loreseeably  could  have  resulted  in  significant  damage  to  persons 
or  property  or  that  otherwise  posed  a  substantial  threat  to  the 
stability  and  continuance  of  normal  University  or  University 
sponsored  activities 

(b)  the  term  "cheating"  means  intentionally  using  or  attempting  to  use 
unauthorized  materials,  information  or  study  aids  in  any  academic 
exercise 

(c)  the  term  "distribution"  means  sale  or  exchange  for  personal  profit 

(d)  the  term  "fabrication"  means  intentional  and  unauthorized 
falsification  or  invention  of  any  information  or  citation  in  an 
academic  exercise 

(e)  the  term  "group"  means  a  number  of  persons  who  are  associated 
with  each  other  and  who  have  not  complied  with  University 
requirements  for  registration  as  an  organization 

(f)  the  terms  "institution"  and  "university"  mean  The  University  of 

Maryland  College  Park 
(g)  the  term  "organization"  means  a  number  of  persons  who  have 

complied  with  University  requirements  for  registration 
(h)  the     term     "plagiarism"     means     intentionally     or     knowingly 

representing  the  words  or  ideas  of  another  as  one's  own  in  any 

academic  exercise 
(i)  the  term  "reckless"  means  conduct  which  one  should  reasonably 

be  expected  to  know  would  create  a  substantial  risk  of  harm  to 

persons  or  property  or  which  would  otherwise  be  likely  to  result  in 

interference    with    normal    University    or    University    sponsored 

activities  <3) 
(l)  the  term  "student"  means  a  person  taking  or  auditing  courses  at 

the  institution  either  on  a  full  or  part-time  basis  <4) 
(k)  the  term  "University  premises"  means  buildings  or  grounds  owned. 

leased,  operated,  controlled  or  supervised  by  the  University 
(I)  the  term  "weapon"  means  any  object  or  substance  designed  to 

inflict  a  wound,  cause  m|ury,  or  incapacitate,  including,  but  not 

limited  to,  all  firearms,  pellet  guns,  switchblade  knives,  knives  with 

blades  five  or  more  inches  in  length,  and  chemicals  such  as 

"Mace"  or  tear-gas 
(m)  the  term  "University  sponsored  activity"  means  any  activity  on  or 

off  campus  that  is  initiated,  aided,  authorized,  or  supervised  by  the 

University 
(n)  the  terms  "will"  or  "shall"  are  used  in  the  imperative  sense 

Interpretation  of  Regulations 

3  Disciplinary  regulations  at  the  University  are  set  forth  in  writing  to  give 
students  general  notice  of  prohibited  conduct  The  regulations  should 
be  read  broadly  and  are  not  designed  to  define  misconduct  in 
exhaustive  terms 

Inherent  Authority 

4  The  University  reserves  the  right  to  take  necessary  and  appropriate 
action  to  protect  the  safety  and  well-being  of  the  campus 
community  <5> 

Sfudenf  Participation 

5  Students  are  asked  to  assume  positions  of  responsibility  m  the 
University  judicial  system  so  that  they  might  contribute  their  skills  and 
insights  to  the  resolution  of  disciplinary  cases  Final  authority  in 
disciplinary  matters,  however,  is  vested  in  the  University  administration 
and  in  the  Board  of  Regents 

Standards  of  Due  Process 

6  Students  subject  to  expulsion,  suspension161  or  disciplinary  removal 
from  University  housing"1  will  be  accorded  a  judicial  board  hearing  as 
specified  in  part  28  of  this  code  Students  subject  to  less  severe 
sanctions  will  be  entitled  to  an  informal  disciplinary  conference18',  as 
set  forth  m  parts  30  and  31 

7  The  focus  of  inquiry  in  disciplinary  proceedings  shall  be  the  guilt  or 
innocence  of  those  accused  of  violating  disciplinary  regulations 
Formal  rules  of  evidence  shall  not  be  applicable,  nor  shall  deviations 
from  prescribed   procedures  necessarily  invalidate  a  decision  or 
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proceeding,  unless  significant  prejudice  to  a  student  respondent  or  the 
University  may  result '" 

Violations  of  Law  and  Disciplinary  Regulations 

8  Students  may  be  accountable  to  both  civil  authorities  and  to  the 
University  tor  acts  that  constitute  violations  ot  law  and  ot  this  code  "0) 
Disciplinary  action  at  the  University  will  normally  proceed  during  the 
pendency  of  criminal  proceedings  and  will  not  be  subiect  to  challenge 
on  the  ground  that  criminal  charges  involving  the  same  incident  have 
been  dismissed  or  reduced 

Prohibited  Conduct 

9  The  following  misconduct  is  subject  to  disciplinary  action 

(a)  intentionally  or  recklessly  causing  physical  harm  to  any  person  on 
University  premises  or  at  University  sponsored  activities,  or 
intentionally  or  recklessly  causing  reasonable  apprehension  of 
such  harm 

(b)  unauthorized  use.  possession  or  storage  of  any  weapon  on 
University  premises  or  at  University  sponsored  activities 

(c)  intentionally  initiating  or  causing  to  be  initiated  any  false  report, 
warning  or  threat  of  fire,  explosion  or  other  emergency  on 
University  premises  or  at  University  sponsored  activities 

(d)  intentionally  or  recklessly  interfering  with  normal  University  or 
University  sponsored  activities,  including,  but  not  limited  to, 
studying,  teaching,  research,  University  administration,  or  fire, 
police  or  emergency  services 

(e)  knowingly  violating  the  terms  of  any  disciplinary  sanction  imposed 
in  accordance  with  this  code. 

(f)  intentionally    or    recklessly    misusing    or    damaging    fire    safety 

equipment 
(g)  unauthorized  distribution  or  possession  for  purposes  of  distribution 

of    any   controlled   substance    or    illegal    drug""   on    University 

premises  or  at  University  sponsored  activities 
(h)  intentionally  furnishing  false  information  to  the  University 
(i)  forgery,   unauthorized   alteration,   or   unauthorized   use   of   any 

University  document  or  instrument  of  identification 
(j)  all  forms  of  academic  dishonesty,  including  cheating,  fabrication, 

facilitating  academic  dishonesty,  and  plagiarism  ' 
(k)  intentionally  and   substantially  interfering  with  the  freedom   of 

expression  of  others  on  University  premises   or  at  University 

sponsored  activities  "21 
(I)  theft  of  property  or  ot  services  on  University  premises  or  at 

University  sponsored  activities,   knowing  possession  of  stolen 

property    on    University   premises    or    at    University    sponsored 

activities 
(m)  intentionally  or  recklessly  destroying  or  damaging  the  property  of 

others  on  University  premises  or  at  University  sponsored  activities 
(n)  failure  to  comply  with  the  directions  of  University  officials,  including 

campus  police  officers,  acting  in  performance  of  their  duties 
(o)  violation    of    published    University    regulations    or    policies,    as 

approved   and   compiled   by   the   Vice   Chancellor   for   Student 

Affairs  "3)  Such  regulations  or  policies  may  include  the  residence 

hall  contract,  as  well  as  those  regulations  relating  to  entry  and  use 

of  University  facilities,  sale  or  consumption  of  alcoholic  beverages, 

use     of     vehicles'*     and     amplifying     equipment,     campus 

demonstrations,  and  misuse  of  identification  cards 
(p)  use  or  possession  of  any  controlled  substance  or  illegal  drug  on 

University  premises  or  at  University  sponsored  activities  "41 
(q)  unauthorized    use    or    possession    of    fireworks    on    University 

premises 

*    Allegations  ot  academic  dishonesty  are  processed  in  accordance  with 
the  procedures  set  forth  in  graduate  and  undergraduate  catalogs 

' '  Parking  and  Traffic  Violations  may  be  processed  in  accordance  with 
procedures  established  by  the  Vice  Chancellor  lor  Student  Affairs 

Sanctions 

10   Sanctions  for  violations  of  disciplinary  regulations  consist  of 

(a)  EXPULSION  permanent  separation  of  the  student  from  the 
University  Notification  will  appear  on  the  student's  transcript  The 
student  will  also  be  barred  from  University  premises  (Expulsion 
requires  administrative  review  and  approval  by  the  Chancellor  and 
may  be  altered,  deferred,  or  withheld  ) 

(b)  SUSPENSION  separation  of  the  student  from  the  University  lor  a 
specitied  period  of  time  Permanent  notification  will  appear  on  the 
student's  transcript  The  student  shall  not  participate  in  any 
University  sponsored  activity  and  may  be  barred  from  University 
premises  Suspended  time  will  not  count  against  any  time  limits  of 
the  Graduate  School  for  completion  of  a  degree  (Suspension 
requires  administrative  review  and  approval  by  the  Vice  Chancellor 
for  Student  Affairs  and  may  be  altered,  deferred,  or  withheld  ) 


(c)  DISCIPLINARY  PROBATION  the  student  shall  not  represent  the 
University  m  any  extracurricular  activity  or  run  lor  or  hold  oflice  m 
any  student  group  or  organization  Additional  restrictions  or 
conditions  may  also  be  imposed  Notification  will  be  sent  to 
appropriate  University  olfices.  including  the  Office  ot  Campus 
Activities 

(d)  DISCIPLINARY  REPRIMAND  the  student  is  warned  that  further 
misconduct  may  result  in  more  severe  disciplinary  action 

(e)  RESTITUTION  the  student  is  required  to  make  payment  to  the 
University  or  to  other  persons,  groups,  or  organizations  lor 
damages  incurred  as  a  result  of  a  violation  of  this  code 

(f)  OTHER  SANCTIONS  other  sanctions  may  be  imposed  instead  ol 
or  in  addition  to  those  specilied  in  sections  (a)  through  (e)  ol  this 
part  For  example,  students  may  be  subiect  to  dismissal  Irom 
University  housing  lor  disciplinary  violations  that  occur  in  the 
residence  halls  Likewise,  students  may  be  subiect  to  restrictions 
upon  or  denial  of  driving  privileges  lor  disciplinary  violations 
involving  the  use  or  registration  of  motor  vehicles  Work  or 
research  proiects  may  also  be  assigned 

11  Violations  of  sections  (a)  through  (g)  in  part  nine  ol  this  code  may 
result  in  expulsion  from  the  University."51  unless  specific  and  significant 
mitigating  factors  are  present  Factors  to  be  considered  in  mitigation 
shall  be  the  present  demeanor  and  past  disciplinary  record  ot  the 
offender,  as  well  as  the  nature  of  the  oftense  and  the  severity  ol  any 
damage.  m|ury,  or  harm  resulting  from  it 

12  Violations  of  sections  (h)  through  (I)  in  part  nme  of  this  code  may  result 
in  suspension  from  the  University,  unless  specific  and  significant 
mitigating  factors  as  specified  in  part  eleven  are  present 

13  Repeated  or  aggravated  violations  of  any  section  of  this  code  may 
also  result  in  expulsion  or  suspension  or  in  the  imposition  ol  such 
lesser  penalties  as  may  be  appropriate 

14  Attempts  to  commit  acts  prohibited  by  this  code  shall  be  punished  to 
the  same  extent  as  completed  violations  "9> 
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15  The  Vice  Chancellor  lor  Student  Atfairs  or  a  designee  may  suspend  a 
student  for  an  interim  period  pending  disciplinary  proceedings  or 
medical  evaluation,  such  interim  suspension  to  become  immediately 
effective  without  prior  notice,  whenever  there  is  evidence  that  the 
continued  presence  of  the  student  on  the  University  campus  poses  a 
substantial  threat  to  himself  or  to  others  or  to  the  stability  and 
continuance  of  normal  University  functions 

16  A  student  suspended  on  an  interim  basis  shall  be  given  an  opportunity 
to  appear  personally  before  the  Vice  Chancellor  for  Student  Affairs  or 
a  designee  within  five  business  days  from  the  effective  date  of  the 
interim  suspension  in  order  to  discuss  the  following  issues  only 

(a)  the  reliability  of  the  information  concerning  the  student's  conduct. 
including  the  matter  of  his  identity; 

(b)  whether  the  conduct  and  surrounding  circumstances  reasonably 
indicate  that  the  continued  presence  of  the  student  on  the 
University  campus  poses  a  substantial  threat  to  himseil  or  to  others 
or  the  stability  and  continuance  of  normal  University  'unctions 

The  Judicial  Programs  Office 

17  The  Judicial  Programs  Office  directs  the  efforts  of  students  and  staff 
members  in  matters  involving  student  discipline  The  responsibilities  ol 
the  office  include 

(a)  determination  of  the  disciplinary  charges  to  be  filed  pursuant  to  this 
code 

(b)  interviewing  and  advising  parties  (18)  involved  in  disciplinary 
proceedings 

(c)  supervising,  training,  and  advising  all  judicial  boards 

(d)  reviewing  the  decisions  of  all  judicial  boards  "w 

(e)  maintenance  of  all  student  disciplinary  records 
(f)  development  of  procedures  for  conflict  resolution 

(g)  resolution  of  cases  of  student  misconduct,  as  specified  m  parts  30 

and  31  of  this  code 
(h)  collection  and  dissemination  of  research  and  analysis  concerning 

student  conduct 
(i)  submission  of  a  statistical  report  each  semester  to  the  campus 

community,  reporting  the  number  ol  cases  referred  to  the  office, 

the  number  of  cases  resulting  m  disciplinary  action,  and  the  range 

of  sanctions  imposed  "0) 

Judicial  Panels 

18  Hearings  or  other  proceedings  as  provided  in  this  code  may  be  held 
before  the  following  boards  or  committees 

(a)  CONFERENCE  BOARDS,  as  appointed  in  accordance  with  part  31 
of  this  code 

(b)  RESIDENCE  BOARDS,  as  established  and  approved  by  the  Vice 
Chancellor  for  Student  Atfairs  ""  Students  residing  in  group  living 
units  owned,  leased,  operated,  or  supervised  by  the  University  may 
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n  the  Vice  Chancellor   lor   authority  to  establish  judicial 
boards  Such  boards  may  be  empowered  to  hear  case-, 
violations  ot  this  code,  as  prescribed  by  the  Vice  Chancellor  tor 
Student  Altairs 

(c)  THE  CENTRAL  BOARD  hears  cases  involving  disciplinary  violations 
that  are  not  relerred  to  Residence  Boards  or  resolved  in 
accordance  with  parts  30  and  3 1  ot  this  code  The  Central  Board  is 
composed  ot  live  lull-time  students,  including  at  least  two  graduate 
students 

(d)  THE  APPELLATE  BOARD  hears  appeals  trom  Residence  boards, 
the  Central  Board,  and  ad  hoc  boards,  in  accordance  with  part  39 
ot  this  code  The  Appellate  Board  is  composed  ot  live  lull-time 
students,  including  at  least  two  graduate  stud- 

(e)  AD  HOC  BOARDS  may  be  appointed  by  the  Director  ol  Judicial 
Programs  when  a  Conference  Board,  a  Residence  Board,  the 
Central  Board,  the  Appellate  Board,  or  the  Senate  Ad|unct 
Committee  are  unable  to  obtain  a  quorum  or  are  otherwise  unable 
to  hear  a  case  '"'  Each  ad  hoc  board  shall  be  composed  of  three 
members,  including  at  least  one  student 

(t)  THE  SENATE  COMMITTEE  ON  STUDENT  CONDUCT  hears 
appeals  as  specified  in  part  38  ol  this  code  The  committee  also 
approves  the  initial  selection  ol  all  |udicial  board  members,  except 
members  ol  conference  and  ad  hoc  boards '"' 

19  The  presiding  olticer  of  each  judicial  board  and  of  the  Senate  Adiunct 
Committee  on  Student  Conduct  may  develop  bylaws  that  are  not 
inconsistent  with  any  provision  in  this  code  Bylaws  must  be  approved 
by  the  Director  of  Judicial  Programs  tM) 

Selection  and  Removal  of  Board  Members 

20  Members  of  the  various  |udicial  boards  are  selected  in  accordance 
with  procedures  developed  by  the  Director  of  Judicial  Programs 

21  Members  ot  conference  and  ad  hoc  boards  are  selected  in 
accordance  with  parts  31  and  18  (e).  respectively 

22.  Prospective  members  of  the  Central  Board  and  the  Appellate  Board 
are  subject  to  confirmation  by  the  Senate  Committee  on  Student 
Conduct 

23  Members  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Student  Conduct  are  selected  in 
accordance  with  the  bylaws  of  the  University  Senate 

24  Prior  to  participating  in  board  or  committee  deliberations,  new 
members  of  the  Senate  Adiunct  Committee  on  Student  Conduct  and  ot 
all  judicial  boards,  except  conference  and  ad  hoc  boards,  will 
participate  in  one  orientation  session  offered  at  least  once  each 
academic  year  by  the  Judicial  Programs  Office 

25  Student  members  of  any  judicial  board  or  committee  who  are  charged 
with  any  violation  of  this  code  or  with  a  criminal  offense'251  may  be 
suspended  from  their  judicial  positions  by  the  Director  of  Judicial 
Programs  during  the  pendency  of  the  charges  against  them  Students 
convicted  for  any  such  violation  or  offense  may  be  disqualified  from 
any  further  participation  in  the  University  judicial  system  by  the  Director 
of  Judicial  Programs  Additional  grounds  and  procedures  for  removal 
may  also  be  set  forth  in  the  bylaws  ol  the  various  judicial  panels 

Case  Referrals 

26  Any  person126'  may  refer  a  student  or  a  student  group  or 
organization  suspected  of  violating  this  code  to  the  Judicial 
Programs  Office  Persons  making  such  referrals  are  required  to 
provide  information  pertinent  to  the  case  and  will  normally  be 
expected  to  appear  before  a  judicial  board  as  the  complainant  <27' 

Deferral  of  Proceedings 

27  The  Director  of  Judicial  Programs  may  defer  disciplinary  proceedings 
for  alleged  violations  of  this  code  for  a  period  not  to  exceed  ninety 
days.  Pending  charges  may  be  withdrawn  thereafter,  dependent  upon 
the  good  behavior  of  the  respondent 

Hearing  Referrals 

28  Staff  members  in  the  Judicial  Programs  Office  will  review  case  referrals 
to  determine  whether  the  alleged  misconduct  might  result  in  expulsion, 
suspension,  or  disciplinary  removal  from  University  housing  <*" 
Students  subject  to  those  sanctions  shall  be  accorded  a  hearing 
before  the  appropriate  judicial  board  All  other  cases  shall  be  resolved 
in  the  Judicial  Programs  Office  after  an  informal  disciplinary 
conference,  as  set  forth  in  parts  30  and  31  of  this  code 

29  Students  referred  to  a  judicial  board  hearing  may  elect  instead  to  have 
their  case  resolved  in  accordance  with  parts  30  and  31  The  lull  range 
of  sanctions  authorized  by  this  code  may  be  imposed,  although  the 
right  of  appeal  shall  not  be  applicable. 


Disciplinary  Conferences(i,9} 


30  Students  subject  to  or  electing  to  participate  in  a  disciplinary 
conference  in  the  Judicial  Programs  Olfice  are  accorded  the  following 
procedural  protections 

(a)  written  notice  ot  charges  at  least  three  days  prior  to  the  scheduled 
conference 

(b)  reasonable  access  to  the  case  tile'101  prior  to  and  during  the 
conference 

(c)  an  opportunity  to  respond  to  the  evidence  against  them  and  to  call 
appropriate  witnesses  in  their  behall 

(d)  the  right  to  be  accompanied  and  assisted  by  a  representative,  m 
accordance  with  Part  33  ol  this  code 

3 1  Disciplinary  conferences  shall  be  conducted  by  the  Director  of  Judicial 
Programs  or  a  designee  <*"  Complex  or  contested  cases  may  be 
referred  by  the  Director  to  a  conference  board,  consisting  of  one 
member  of  the  Central  Board,  one  member  of  the  Appellate  Board, 
and  a  stall  member  m  the  Division  ol  Student  Allairs  Conference 
Board  members  shall  be  selected  on  a  rotating  basis  by  the  Director  ol 
Judicial  Programs 

Hearing  Procedures 

32  The  lollowmg  procedural  guidelines  shall  be  applicable  in  disciplinary 
hearings 

(a)  respondents  shall  be  given  notice  ol  the  hearing  dale  and  the 
specific  charges  against  them  at  least  five  days  in  advance  and 
shall  be  accorded  reasonable  access  to  the  case  file,  which  will  be 
retained  in  the  Judicial  Programs  Office 

(b)  the  presiding  officer  of  any  board  may  subpoena  witnesses  upon 
the  motion  of  any  board  member  or  of  either  party  and  shall 
subpoena  witnesses  upon  request  of  the  board  advisor 
Subpoenas  must  be  approved  by  the  Director  ol  Judicial  Programs 
and  shall  be  personally  delivered  or  sent  by  certified  mail,  return 
receipt  requested  University  students  and  employees  are 
expected  to  comply  with  subpoenas  issued  pursuant  to  this 
procedure,  unless  compliance  would  result  in  significant  and 
unavoidable  personal  hardship  or  substantial  interference  with 
normal  University  activities  <3S) 

(c)  respondents  who  fail  to  appear  after  proper  notice  will  be  deemed 
to  have  pleaded  guilty  to  the  charges  pending  against  them 

(d)  hearings  will  be  closed  to  the  public,  except  for  the  immediate 
members  of  the  respondent's  family  and  for  the  respondent's 
representative  An  open  hearing  may  be  held,  in  the  discretion  of 
the  presiding  officer,  if  requested  by  the  respondent 

(e)  the  presiding  officer  of  each  board  shall  exercise  control  over  the 
proceedings  to  avoid  needless  consumption  of  time  and  to  achieve 
the  orderly  completion  of  the  hearing  Except  as  provided  in 
section  (o)  of  this  part,  any  person,  including  the  respondent,  who 
disrupts  a  hearing  may  be  excluded  by  the  presiding  officer  or  by 
the  board  advisor 

(f)  hearings  may  be  tape  recorded  or  transcribed  If  a  recording  or 
transcription  is  not  made,  the  decision  of  the  board  must  include  a 
summary  of  the  testimony  and  shall  be  sufficiently  detailed  to 
permit  review  by  appellate  bodies  and  by  staff  members  in  the 
Judicial  Programs  Office 

(g)  any  party  or  the  board  advisor  may  challenge  a  board  member  on 
the  grounds  of  personal  bias  Board  members  may  be  disqualified 
upon  majority  vote  ot  the  remaining  members  of  the  board, 
conducted  by  secret  ballot.'13'  or  by  the  Director  of  Judicial 
Programs 

(h)  witnesses  shall  be  asked  to  affirm  that  their  testimony  is  truthful  and 
may  be  subject  to  charges  of  perjury,  pursuant  to  part  9  (h)  of  this 
code 
(i)  prospective  witnesses,  other  than  the  complainant  and  the 
respondent,  may  be  excluded  from  the  hearing  during  the 
testimony  of  other  witnesses  All  parties,  the  witnesses,  and  the 
public  shall  be  excluded  during  board  deliberations 
(j)  the  burden  of  proof  shall  be  upon  the  complainant,  who  must 
establish  the  guilt  of  the  respondent  by  a  preponderance  of  the 
evidence  {34) 

(k)  formal  rules  of  evidence  shall  not  be  applicable  m  disciplinary 
proceedings  conducted  pursuant  to  this  code  The  presiding 
officer  of  each  board  shall  give  effect  to  the  rules  of  confidentiality 
and  privilege,  but  shall  otherwise  admit  all  matters  into  evidence 
which  reasonable  persons  would  accept  as  having  probative  value 
in  the  conduct  of  their  affairs  Unduly  repetitious  or  irrelevant 
evidence  may  be  excluded  (35> 
(I)  respondents  shall  be  accorded  an  opportunity  to  question  those 
witnesses  who  testify  for  the  complainant  at  the  hearing 

(m)  affidavits  shall  not  be  admitted  into  evidence  unless  signed  by  the 
affiant  and  witnessed  by  a  University  employee,  or  by  a  person 
designated  by  the  Director  of  Judicial  Programs. 

(n)  board  members  may  take  judicial  notice  of  matters  which  would  be 
within  the  general  experience  of  University  students  "*' 
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(o)  board  advisors  may  comment  on  questions  ol  procedure  and 
admissibility  of  evidence  and  will  otherwise  assist  in  the  conduct  ol 
the  hearing  Advisors  will  be  accorded  all  the  privileges  of  board 
members,  and  the  additional  responsibilities  set  lorth  in  this  code, 
but  shall  not  vote  All  advisors  are  responsible  to  the  Director  of 
Judicial  Programs  and  shall  not  be  excluded  from  hearings  or 
board  deliberations  by  any  board  or  by  the  presiding  olficer  of  any 
board 

(p)  the  Director  of  Judicial  Programs  may  appoint  a  special  presiding 
officer  to  any  board  in  complex  cases  or  in  any  case  in  which  the 
respondent  is  represented  by  an  attorney  Special  presiding 
officers  may  participate  in  board  deliberations,  but  shall  not 
vote"" 

(q)  a  determination  of  guilt  shall  be  followed  by  a  supplemental 
proceeding  in  which  either  party  and  the  board  advisor  may  submit 
evidence  or  make  statements  concerning  the  appropriate  sanction 
to  be  imposed  The  past  disciplinary  record"8'  of  the  respondent 
shall  not  be  supplied  to  the  board  by  the  advisor  prior  to  the 
supplementary  proceeding 

(r)  final  decisions  of  all  judicial  panels  shall  be  by  majority  vote  of  the 
members  present  and  voting  A  tie  vote  will  result  in  a 
recommended  acquittal  in  an  original  proceeding  A  tie  vote  in  an 
appellate  proceeding  will  result  in  an  affirmation  of  the  original 
decision 

(s)  final  deoisions  of  all  boards,  except  conference  boards,  shall  be 
accompanied  by  a  brief  written  opinion 

Attorneys  and  Representatives 

33  Respondents  or  complainants  participating  in  any  disciplinary 
proceeding  may  be  accompanied  by  a  representative,  who  may  be  an 
attorney  (39)  Parties  who  wish  to  be  represented  by  an  attorney  in  a 
disciplinary  proceeding  must  so  inform  the  Judicial  Programs  Office  in 
writing  at  least  two  business  days  prior  to  the  scheduled  date  of  the 
proceeding  Representatives  may  not  appear  in  lieu  of  respondents 

Student  Groups  and  Organizations 

34  Student  groups  and  organizations  may  be  charged  with  violations  of 
this  code, 

35  A  student  group  or  organization  and  its  officers  may  be  held 
collectively  <40>  or  individually  responsible  when  violations  of  this  code 
by  those  associated  with'4"  the  group  or  organization  have  received 
the  tacit  or  overt  consent  or  encouragement  of  the  group  or 
organization  or  of  the  group's  or  organization's  leaders,  officers,  or 
spokesmen 

36  The  officers  or  leaders  or  any  identifiable  spokesmen  (42>  for  a  student 
group  or  organization  may  be  directed  by  the  Vice  Chancellor  for 
Student  Affairs  or  a  designee  to  take  appropriate  action  designed  to 
prevent  or  end  violations  of  this  code  by  the  group  or  organization  or 
by  any  persons  associated  with  the  group  or  organization  who  can 
reasonably  be  said  to  be  acting  in  the  group's  or  organization's  behalf 
Failure  to  make  reasonable  efforts  to  comply  with  the  Vice 
Chancellor's  directive  shall  be  considered  a  violation  of  part  9  (n)  of 
this  code,  both  by  the  officers,  leaders,  or  spokesmen  for  the  group  or 
organization  and  by  the  group  or  organization  itself 

37  Sanctions  for  group  or  organization  misconduct  may  include 
revocation  or  denial  of  recognition  or  registration,  as  well  as  other 
appropriate  sanctions,  pursuant  to  part  10  (f)  of  this  code 


Appeals 


38  Any  disciplinary  determination  resulting  in  expulsion  or  suspension"3' 
may  be  appealed  by  the  respondent  to  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Student  Conduct  The  Senate  Committee  shall  also  hear  appeals  from 
denials  of  petitions  to  void  disciplinary  records,  pursuant  to  part  48  of 
this  code 

39  Final  decisions  of  residence  boards,  the  Central  Board  and  ad  hoc 
boards,  not  involving  the  sanctions  specified  in  part  38,  may  be 
appealed  by  the  respondent  to  the  Appellate  Board  '"' 

40  Requests  for  appeals  must  be  submitted  in  writing  to  the  Judicial 
Programs  Office  within  seven  business  days  from  the  date  of  the  letter 
notifying  the  respondent  of  the  original  decision  Failure  to  appeal 
within  the  allotted  time  will  render  the  original  decision  final  and 
conclusive  "" 

41  A  written  brief  in  support  of  the  appeal  must  be  submitted  to  the 
Judicial  Programs  Office  within  ten  business  days  from  the  date  of  the 
letter  notifying  the  respondent  of  the  original  decision  Failure  to  submit 
a  written  brief  within  the  allotted  time  will  render  the  decision  of  the 
lower  board  final  and  conclusive  l4,) 

42  Appeals  shall  be  decided  upon  the  record  of  the  original  proceeding 
and  upon  written  briefs  submitted  by  the  parties  De  novo  hearings 
shall  not  be  conducted 

43  Appellate  bodies  may 

(a)  affirm  the  finding  and  the  sanction  imposed  by  the  original  board 


(b)  affirm  the  Imdmg  and  reduce,  but  not  eliminate,  the  sanction,  m 
accordance  with  parts  44  and  44  (a)  of  this  code 

(c)  remand  the  case  to  the  original  board,  in  accordance  with  parts  44 
and  44  (b) 

(d)  dismiss  the  case,  in  accordance  with  parts  44  and  44  (c) 

44  Deference  shall  be  given  to  the  determinations  of  lower  boards  "" 

(a)  sanctions  may  only  be  reduced  if  found  to  be  grossly 
disproportionate  to  the  offense 

(b)  cases  may  be  remanded  to  the  original  board  it  specified 
procedural  errors  or  errors  in  interpretation  of  University 
regulations  were  so  substantial  as  to  effectively  deny  the 
respondent  a  fair  hearing,  or  il  new  and  significant  evidence 
became  available  that  could  not  have  been  discovered  by  a 
properly  diligent  respondent  before  or  during  the  original 
hearing  ,481  The  decision  of  the  lower  board  on  remand  shall  be 
final  and  conclusive 

(c)  cases  may  be  dismissed  only  if  the  finding  is  held  to  be  arbitrary 
and  capricious  (4<" 

(d)  decisions  of  the  Appellate  Board  shall  be  recommendations  to  the 
Director  of  Judicial  Programs (601  Decisions  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Student  Conduct  shall  be  recommendations  to  the 
Vice  Chancellor  for  Student  Affairs 

45  The  imposition  of  sanctions  will  normally  be  deferred  during  the 
pendency  of  appellate  proceedings,  m  the  discretion  of  the  Director  of 
Judicial  Programs 

Disciplinary  Files  and  Records 

46  Case  referrals  may  result  in  the  development  of  a  disciplinary  file  in  the 
name  of  the  respondent,  which  shall  be  voided  if  the  respondent  is 
found  innocent  of  the  charges  <6"  The  files  of  respondents  found  guilty 
of  any  of  the  charges  against  them  will  be  retained  as  a  disciplinary 
record  for  three  years  from  the  date  of  the  letter  providing  notice  of 
final  disciplinary  action  '"'  Disciplinary  records  may  be  retained  for 
longer  periods  of  time  or  permanently,  if  so  specified  in  the  sanction 

47  Disciplinary  records  may  be  voided'"'  by  the  Director  of  Judicial 
Programs  for  good  cause,  upon  written  petition  of  respondents 
Factors  to  be  considered  in  review  ol  such  petitions  shall  include 

(a)  the  present  demeanor  of  the  respondent 

(b)  the  conduct  of  the  respondent  subsequent  to  the  violation 

(c)  the  nature  of  the  violation  and  the  severity  of  any  damage,  injury,  or 
harm  resulting  from  it 

48  Denials  of  petitions  to  void  disciplinary  records  shall  be  appealable  to 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Student  Conduct,  which  will  apply  the 
standard  of  review  specified  in  parts  44  and  44  (c)  The  requirements 
for  appeals  as  set  forth  in  parts  40  and  4 1  shall  be  applicable  (M' 

49  Disciplinary  records  retained  for  less  than  ninety  days  or  designated  as 
"permanent"  shall  not  be  voided  without  unusual  and  compelling 
justification  (55> 

Annotations: 

1  The  University  is  not  designed  or  equipped  to  rehabilitate  or 
incapacitate  persons  who  pose  a  substantial  threat  to  themselves  or 
to  others  It  may  be  necessary,  therefore,  to  remove  those  individuals 
from  the  campus  and  to  sever  the  institutional  relationship  with  them, 
as  provided  in  this  code  of  conduct  and  by  other  University 
regulations  " 

Any  punishment  imposed  in  accordance  with  the  code  may  have  the 
value  of  discouraging  the  offender  and  others  from  engaging  in  future 
misbehavior  In  cases  of  minor  disciplinary  violations,  the  particular 
form  of  punishment  may  also  be  designed  to  draw  upon  the 
educational  resources  of  the  University  to  bring  about  a  lasting  and 
reasoned  change  in  behavior  The  underlying  rationale  lor  punishment 
need  not  rest  on  deterrence  or  "reform"  alone,  however  A  just 
punishment  may  also  be  imposed  because  it  is  deserved"  and 
because  punishment  tor  willlul  offenses  affirms  the  autonomy  and 
integrity  ol  the  offender  The  latter  concept  was  well  expressed  by 
D.J.B  Hawkins  in  his  essay  "Punishment  and  Moral  Responsibility"  in 
7  Modern  Law  Review  205 

The  vice  ol  regarding  punishment  entirely  from  the  points  ol  view 
ol  reformation  and  deterrence  lies  precisely  in  forgetting  that  a  just 
punishment  is  deserved  The  punishment  of  men  then  ceases  to  be 
essentially  different  from  the  training  ol  animals,  and  the  way  is 
open  for  the  totalitarian  state  to  undertake  the  forcible 
improvement  ol  its  citizens  without  regard  to  whether  their  conduct 
has  made  them  morally  liable  to  social  coercion  or  not  But  merit 
and  demerit,  reward  and  punishment,  have  a  different  significance 
as  applied  to  men  and  as  applied  to  animals  A  dog  may  be  called 
a  good  dog  or  a  bad  dog.  but  his  goodness  or  badness  can  be 
finally  explained  in  terms  of  heredity  and  environment  A  man. 
however,  is  a  person,  and  we  instinctively  recognise  that  he  has  a 
certain  ultimate  personal  responsibility  tor  at  least  some  of  his 
actions  Hence  merit  and  demerit,  reward  and  punishment,  have  an 
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irreducible  individual  significance  as  applied  to  men  This  is  the 
dignity  and  the  tragedy  ot  the  human  person 

A  similar  view  was  expressed  by  Justice  Powell,  dissenting  in  Goss  v 
Lopez  (42  L   Ed   2d  725.  745) 

Education  in  any  meaninglul  sense  includes  the  inculcation  ol  an 
understanding  in  each  pupil  ol  the  necessity  ot  rules  and 
obedience  thereto  This  understanding  is  no  less  important  than 
learning  to  read  and  write  One  who  does  not  comprehend  the 
meaning  and  necessity  ol  discipline  is  handicapped  not  merely  in 
his  education  but  throughout  his  subsequent  lite  In  an  age  when 
the  home  and  church  play  a  diminishing  role  in  shaping  the 
character  and  value  judgments  ot  the  young,  a  heavier 
responsibility  falls  upon  the  schools  When  an  immature  student 
merits  censure  tor  his  conduct,  he  is  rendered  a  disservice  it 
appropriate  sanctions  are  not  applied 

2  An  effort  is  made  in  the  code  to  use  a  simplified  numbering  and 
lettering  system,  without  use  of  Roman  numerals  or  subsets  of  letters 
and  numbers  Any  part  of  the  code  can  be  found  by  reference  to  one 
number  and  one  letter  (e  g  .  part  10  (a)  explains  the  meaning  of 
expulsion) 

3  Culpable  conduct  should  include  conscious  acts  posing  a  substantial 
risk  of  harm  to  others  (e  g  throwing  a  heavy  ob|ect  out  a  tenth  floor 
window  above  a  sidewalk)  It  the  act  itself,  however,  is  unintended 
(eg  one  is  distracted  by  a  noise  while  climbing  a  flight  of  stairs  and 
drops  a  heavy  ob|ect)  the  individual  may  have  failed  to  use  reasonable 
care,  but  is  not  normally  deserving  of  the  moral  stigma  associated  with 
a  "conviction"  for  a  disciplinary  offense 

4  Former  students  may  be  charged  for  violations  that  allegedly  occurred 
during  their  enrollment  at  the  University 

5  Colleges  and  Universities  are  not  expected  to  develop  disciplinary 
regulations  that  are  written  with  the  scope  or  precision  of  a  criminal 
code.  Rare  occasions  may  arise  when  conduct  is  so  inherently  and 
patently  dangerous  to  the  individual  or  to  others  that  extraordinary 
action  not  specifically  authorized  in  the  rules  must  be  taken 

6  The  terms  "suspension"  and  "interim  suspension"  are  to  be 
distinguished  throughout  the  code  and  are  not  interchangeable 

7  Disciplinary  removal  from  University  housing  should  be  distinguished 
from  administrative  removal  for  violations  of  the  residence  contract 
The  latter  does  not  leave  students  with  a  disciplinary  record  and  does 
not  come  under  the  purview  of  this  code 

8  The  standard  set  forth  here  represents  the  minimal  procedural 
protection  to  be  accorded  to  students  charged  with  most  disciplinary 
violations  Students  who  are  sub|ect  to  lengthy  suspensions  or  to 
expulsion  may  be  entitled  to  more  formal  procedures,  including  a 
hearing  with  a  right  to  cross-examine  the  witnesses  against  them 
Goss  v.  Lopez  419U  S  565  (1975) 

9  The  Supreme  Court  has  recently  rejected  the  theory  that  state  schools 
are  bound  by  principles  of  federal  administrative  law  requiring 
agencies  to  follow  their  own  regulations  Board  of  Curators,  University 
of  Missouri  v.  Horowitz  55  L  Ed  2d  124,  136  See,  generally, 
"Violations  by  Agencies  of  Their  Own  Regulations"  87  Harvard  Law 
Review  629  (1974) 

10  Respondents  in  disciplinary  proceedings  may  be  directed  to  answer 
questions  concerning  their  conduct  Students  who  refuse  to  answer  on 
grounds  of  the  Fifth  Amendment  privilege  may  be  informed  that  the 
hearing  panel  could  draw  negative  inferences  from  their  refusal  that 
might  result  in  their  suspension  or  dismissal  If  the  student  then  elects 
to  answer,  his  statements  could  not  be  used  against  him  in  either  state 
or  federal  court  Garrity  v.  New  Jersey  385  U  S  493  (1967)  See  also 
Furutam  v.  Ewigleben  297  F   Supp    1163  (N.D.  cal    1969) 

1 1  The  "controlled  substances"  or  "illegal  drugs"  prohibited  in  this 
section  are  set  forth  in  Schedules  I  through  V  in  Article  27,  part  279  of 
the  Annotated  Code  of  Maryland 

12.  Colleges  and  Universities  should  be  a  forum  for  the  free  expression  of 
ideas  In  the  recent  past,  however,  unpopular  speakers  have  been 
prevented  from  addressing  campus  audiences  by  students  who 
effectively  "shouted  them  down  "  Both  Yale  and  Stanford  Universities 
have  treated  such  actions  (which  are  to  be  distinguished  from  minor 
and  occasional  heckling)  as  serious  disciplinary  violations  See  the 
"Report  from  the  Committee  on  Freedom  of  Expression  at  Yale 
University"  which  is  available  in  the  Judicial  Programs  Office 

The  following  language  from  the  Yale  report  may  be  used  to  elaborate 
upon  the  intent  and  scope  of  part  9  (k)  of  this  code: 

1    "There  is  no  right  to  protest  within  a  University  building  in  such  a 
way  that  any  University  activity  is  disrupted    The  administration, 


however  m.iy  with  to  permit  some  symbolic  dissent  wifhm  a 
building  but  oulside  the  meeting  room,  tor  example,  a  single  picket 
or  a  distributor  ol  handbills" 

2  "|A|  member  of  the  audience  may  protest  m  a  silent,  symbolic 
fashion,  for  example,  by  wearing  a  black  arm  band  More  active 
lorms  of  protest  may  be  tolerated  such  as  briefly  booing,  clapping 
hands  or  heckling  But  any  disruptive  activity  must  stop  land  not  be 
repeatedl  when  the  chair  or  an  appropriate  University  official 
requests  silence 

3  "Nor  are  racial  insults  or  any  other  lighting  words'  a  valid  ground 
for  disruption  or  physical  attack  The  banning  or  obstruction  of 
lawful  speech  can  never  be  justified  on  such  grounds  as  that  the 
speech  or  the  speaker  is  deemed  irresponsible,  offensive, 
unscholarly.  or  untrue  " 

13  A  compilation  ol  published  regulations  that  have  been  reviewed  and 
approved  by  the  Vice  Chancellor  shall  be  available  tor  public 
inspection  during  normal  business  hours  in  the  Judicial  Programs 
Of  lice 

14  The  "controlled  substances"  or  "illegal  drugs"  prohibited  in  this 
section  are  set  forth  in  Schedules  I  through  V  in  Article  27,  part  279  of 
the  Annotated  Code  of  Maryland 

15  This  part  and  parts  12  and  13  represent  an  attempt  to  give  needed 
guidance  to  those  who  are  assessing  penalties  Moreover,  the 
direction  of  the  guidance  is  toward  imposition  of  more  severe 
disciplinary  sanctions  in  serious  cases  Nonetheless,  the  language 
concerning  "mitigating  factors"  is  broad  enough  to  give 
decisionmakers  considerable  leeway  to  "do  justice",  depending  upon 
the  facts  in  each  case  The  burden  of  establishing  lacts  in  mitigation 
should,  of  course,  be  upon  the  respondent 

16  There  does  not  seem  to  be  any  rational  basis  for  imposing  less  severe 
penalties  for  attempts  than  for  completed  violations  The  authors  of 
the  Model  Penal  Code,  for  example,  have  written  that 

To  the  extent  that  sentencing  depends  upon  the  antisocial 
disposition  of  the  actor  and  the  demonstrated  need  for  a  corrective 
action,  there  is  likely  to  be  little  difference  in  the  gravity  of  the 
required  measures  depending  on  the  consummation  or  the  failure 
of  the  plan 

See  LaFave.  Criminal  Law  Treatise  p  453 

17  These  procedures  are  analogous  to  those  found  in  the  "emergency" 
disciplinary  rules  adopted  by  the  Board  of  Regents  in  1971  and  are 
consistent  with  the  formal  opinion  of  the  Maryland  Attorney  General  on 
this  subject,  dated  January  23,  1969  See  also  Goss  v  Lopez,  C419 
US  565  (1975) 

Nothing  in  this  provision  would  prohibit  the  Vice  Chancellor  from 
modifying  the  terms  of  an  interim  suspension,  so  long  as  the  hearing 
requirement  specified  in  part  16  was  met  For  example,  a  suspended 
student  might  be  allowed  to  enter  University  premises  solely  for  the 
purpose  of  attending  classes 

18  Staff  members  in  the  Judicial  Programs  Office  should  endeavor  to 
arrange  a  balanced  presentation  before  the  various  judicial  boards 
and  may  assist  both  complainants  and  respondents 

19  This  language  does  not  effect  any  change  in  previous  policy 
concerning  the  powers  of  judicial  boards  All  board  decisions, 
including  those  rendered  by  Conference  Boards,  shall  be  treated  as 
recommendations 

20  See  annotation  one,  supra  The  deterrent  effect  of  punishment  is 
diminished  if  the  community  is  unaware  ot  the  number  and  general 
nature  of  sanctions  imposed  The  Director  of  Judicial  Programs  may, 
for  example,  arrange  for  publication  of  the  statistical  report  in  the 
campus  press  each  semester 

21  Boards  established  pursuant  to  this  section  might  include  modified 
versions  of  the  present  "Greek"  or  residence  hall  boards 

22  It  is  intended  that  a  quorum  will  consist  of  three  members  (out  of  five). 
The  authority  to  appoint  ad  hoc  boards  should  be  broadly  construed 
and  might  be  especially  useful,  for  example,  when  a  judicial  board  or 
the  Senate  Committee  is  charged  with  hearing  a  case  involving  one  of 
its  own  members  The  final  determination  as  to  whether  a  panel  is 
"unable  to  hear  a  case"  should  be  within  the  discretion  of  the  Director 
of  Judicial  Programs 

23  The  power  of  confirmation  represents  a  significant  grant  of  authority  to 
the  Senate  Committee  The  committee  is  presently  underutilized  and 
might  best  contribute  to  the  judicial  system  by  becoming  more 
intimately  involved  with  it  Moreover,  confirmation  procedures  will  give 
committee  members  direct  contact  with  board  members  and  will  also 
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allow  the  committee  to  exercise  more  control  over  the  quality  ot 
Judicial  Board  decisions 

24  Proposed  bylaws  must  be  submitted  to  the  Attorney  General  for 
review 

25  It  could  be  a  public  embarrassment  tor  the  University  to  have  a  student 
charged  with  or  convicted  of  a  serious  crime  sit  in  judgment  over  other 
students  in  disciplinary  proceedings  The  various  state  criminal  codes 
are  usually  so  broad  and  archaic,  however,  that  automatic  suspension 
or  removal  should  not  result  trom  any  violation  of  any  law  (e  g  .  New 
York  makes  it  a  criminal  misdeameanor  for  anyone  "to  dance 
continuously  m  a  dance  contest  for  twelve  or  more  hours  without 
respite") 

26  Case  referrals  should  not  be  limited  to  members  of  the  "campus 
community  "  A  student  who  assaults  another  person  on  campus 
should  not  escape  University  judicial  action  merely  because  the  person 
assaulted  was  a  visitor  (or.  as  in  a  recent  case,  a  former  student  who 
had  |ust  withdrawn  from  the  University  ) 

27  The  Director  of  Judicial  Programs  may  appoint  a  trained  volunteer 
from  the  campus  community  to  serve  as  the  complainant  It  would  be 
preferable,  however,  to  employ  a  "community  advocate"  to  present  all 
disciplinary  cases 

Several  measures  in  the  code  are  designed  to  restore  balance  in 
disciplinary  proceedings,  even  in  those  cases  m  which  the  complainant 
is  inexperienced  with  administrative  adjudication 

(a)  a  hearing  officer  may  be  appointed  in  complex  or  serious  cases 
See  part  32  (p) 

(b)  the  role  of  attorneys  or  advisors  may  be  restricted  See  part  33  and 
annotation  39 

(c)  the  "disciplinary  conference"  procedure  is  designed  to  eliminate 
adversary  proceedings  in  minor  cases  See  parts  30-31  and 
annotation  29 

28  Staff  members  may  consider  the  mitigating  factors  specified  in  part  1 1 
to  determine  the  permissible  sanction  to  be  imposed  if  the  respondent 
is  found  guilty  of  charges  For  example,  a  student  involved  in  a  minor 
altercation  might  be  charged  pursuant  to  part  9  (a),  but  referred  to  a 
disciplinary  conference,  thereby  precluding  the  possibility  of  expulsion 
or  suspension  for  the  alleged  misconduct 

29  The  hearing  procedures  specified  at  part  32  need  not  be  followed  in 
disciplinary  conferences  Instead  a  disciplinary  conference  would 
normally  consist  of  an  informal  non-adversarial  meeting  between  the 
respondent  and  a  staff  member  in  the  Judicial  Programs  Office 
Complainants  would  not  be  required  to  participate,  unless  their 
personal  testimony  was  essential  to  the  resolution  of  a  dispositive 
factual  issue  in  the  case  Documentary  evidence  and  written 
statements  could  be  relied  upon,  so  long  as  the  respondent  was  given 
access  to  them  in  advance  and  allowed  to  respond  to  them  at  the 
conference  Respondents  would  also  be  allowed  to  bring  appropriate 
witnesses  with  them  and  might  be  accompanied  by  a  representative, 
who  may  participate  m  discussions,  although  not  in  lieu  of  participation 
by  the  respondent 

The  conference  procedure  is  designed  to  reduce  the  steady  growth  of 
unnecessary  legalism  in  disciplinary  proceedings  The  worst  features 
of  the  adversary  system  (including  the  concept  that  judicial 
proceedings  are  a  "contest"  to  be  "won"  by  clever  manipulation  of 
procedural  rules)  undermine  respect  for  the  rule  of  law  Colleges  and 
universities  can  and  should  be  a  testing  ground  for  development  of 
carefully  reasoned  alternatives  to  current  procedural  excesses  in  the 
larger  society  ' ' 

Procedures  comparable  to  the  disciplinary  conference  (referred  to  as 
"structured  conversations")  are  suggested  by  David  L  Kirp  in  his 
1976  Stanford  Law  Review  article  "Proceduralism  and  Bureaucracy 
Due  Process  in  the  School  Setting"  38  Stanford  Law  Review  841 

The  benefits  of  such  conversations  in  the  school  setting  may  better 
be  appreciated  by  contrasting  them  with  the  typical  due  process 
hearing  Hearings  are  designed  to  determine  the  facts  of  a 
particular  controversy,  and  apply  predetermined  rules  to  the  facts 
thus  found  At  that  point,  the  function  of  the  hearing  is  at  an  end 
The  wisdom  of  the  underlying  substantive  rules  has  no  relevance, 
nor  is  broader  discussion  of  grievances  generally  encouraged, 
unless  it  is  somehow  pertinent  to  the  dispute  at  hand 

Conversation  knows  no  such  limits  It  loo  serves  as  a  vehicle 
for  resolving  what  are  likely  to  be  factually  uncomplicated 
disputes,  but  it  does  more  than  that  It  enables  students  to  feel 
that  they  are  being  listened  to  and  may  encourage  them  to 
raise  underlying  grievances  It  provides  administrators  with  a 
relatively  inexpensive  vehicle  for  monitoring,  and  hence  a  basis 


tor  reshaping  institutional  relationships   The  outcome  of  these 
orderly  thoughtful  conversations'  may  well  be  decisions 
different  in  their  particulars  from  what  might  otherwise  have 
been  anticipated,  repeated  conversations  that  touch  upon 
similar  student  grievances  may  ultimately  lead  disciplinarians  to 
reassess  whether  control  is  so  vital,  and  collaboration  so 
improbable,  as  a  means  of  assuring  institutional  order 

The  conference  procedure  would  not  be  used  in  any  case  that  might 
result  in  any  lorm  of  separation  from  the  University  Accordingly,  the 
procedure  appears  to  meet  or  exceed  the  due  process  requirements 
set  forth  by  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  for  cases  involving 
suspensions  of  ten  days  or  less   In  Goss  v  Lopez  the  Court  held 

we  stop  short  of  construing  the  Due  Process  Clause  to  require, 
countrywide,  that  hearings  m  connection  with  short  suspensions 
must  afford  the  student  the  opportunity  to  secure  counsel,  to 
confront  and  cross-examine  witnesses  supporting  the  charge,  or 
to  call  his  own  witnesses  to  verify  his  version  of  the  incident  Brief 
disciplinary  suspensions  are  almost  countless  To  impose  m  each 
such  case  even  truncated  tnal-type  procedures  might  well 
overwhelm  administrative  facilities  in  many  places  and.  by  diverting 
resources,  cost  more  than  it  would  save  m  educational 
effectiveness  Moreover,  further  formalizing  the  suspension 
process  and  escalating  its  formality  and  adversary  nature  may  not 
only  make  it  too  costly  as  a  regular  disciplinary  tool  but  also 
destroy  its  effectiveness  as  part  of  the  teaching  process 

On  the  other  hand,  requiring  effective  notice  and  an  informal 
hearing  permitting  the  student  to  give  his  version  of  the  events  will 
provide  a  meaningful  hedge  against  erroneous  action  At  least  the 
disciplinarian  will  be  alerted  to  the  existence  of  disputes  about 
facts  and  arguments  about  cause  and  effect  He  may  then 
determine  himself  to  summon  the  accuser,  permit  cross- 
examination,  and  allow  the  student  to  present  his  own  witnesses  In 
more  difficult  cases,  he  may  permit  counsel  In  any  event,  his 
discretion  will  be  more  informed  and  we  think  the  risk  of  error 
substantially  reduced  (42  L  Ed  2d  725,  740) 

30  The  case  file  consists  of  materials  that  would  be  considered 
"education  records",  pursuant  to  the  Family  Educational  Rights  and 
Privacy  Act  Personal  notes  of  University  staff  members  or 
complainants  are  not  included 

31  Determinations  made  in  accordance  with  parts  30  and  31  are  not 
appealable 

32  Internal  subpoenas  may  be  desirable,  since  cases  have  arisen  m  which 
complainants  or  respondents  were  unable  to  present  an  effective  case 
due  to  the  indifference  and  lethargy  of  potential  witnesses  A  student 
who  refuses  to  respond  to  a  subpoena  may  be  charged  with  a  violation 
of  part  9(n)  of  the  code 

The  Director  of  Judicial  Programs  should  not  approve  a  subpoena 
unless  the  expected  testimony  would  be  clearly  relevant  Likewise,  a 
subpoena  designed  to  embarrass  or  harass  a  potential  witness  should 
not  be  authorized 

The  subpoena  power  specified  here  is  not  designed  to  reach 
documents  or  other  materials 

33  Board  members  should  be  disqualified  on  a  case  by  case  basis  only, 
permanent  removal  should  be  accomplished  m  accordance  with  part 
25  Board  members  should  not  be  readily  disqualified  The  term 
"personal  bias"  involves  animosity  toward  a  party  or  favoritism  toward 
the  opposite  party  See.  generally.  Davis,  Administrative  Law  Treatise 
"Bias"  Section  12  03 

34  See  Bernstein  v  Real  Estate  Commission  22 :  Md  221  (1959),  which 
established  the  "preponderance"  standard  for  State  administrative 
proceedings 

35  Testimony  containing  hearsay  may  be  heard,  if  relevant  A  final 
determination  should  not  be  based  on  hearsay  alone 

36  Every  statement  or  assertion  need  not  be  proven  For  example,  board 
members  may  take  notice  that  many  students  commute  to  the 
University 

37  Student  presiding  officers  are  often  at  a  disadvantage  when  the 
respondent  is  represented  by  an  attorney  The  proceedings  might 
progress  more  rapidly  and  efficiently  if  a  special  presiding  officer  were 
appointed  Generally,  a  staff  member  in  the  Judicial  Programs  Office 
would  be  selected  for  such  a  responsibility,  although  other  University 
employees  with  legal  training  might  also  be  called  upon 

38  Information  pertaining  to  prior  findings  ol  disciplinary  and  residence 
hall  violations  might  be  reported,  as  well  as  relevant  criminal 
convictions  Prior  allegations  of  misconduct  should  not  be  disclosed 
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39  A  disciplinary  hearing  at  the  University  is  not  analogous  to  a  criminal 
trial  The  presiding  otlicer  and  the  board  advisor  are  authorized  to 
exercise  active  control  over  the  proceedings  in  order  to  elicit  relevant 
tacts  and  to  prevent  the  harassnn  ition  ot  witnesses  No 
party  or  representative  may  use  threatening  or  abusive  language, 
engage  In  excessive  argumentation,  interrupt  the  proceedings  with 
redundant  or  trivolous  objections,  or  otherwise  disrupt  the  hearing 

Students  have  not  been  determined  to  have  a  constitutional  right  to  full 
legal  representation  m  University  disciplinary  hearings  The  privilege  ol 
legal  representation,  granted  in  this  part,  should  be  carefully  reviewed 
in  any  subsequent  revision  of  the  code 

40  Punishment  of  one  or  several  individuals  for  the  acts  ol  others  should 
be  avoided  if  the  identities  of  the  specific  offenders  can  be  readily 
ascertained 

41  Association  does  not  require  formal  membership  Individuals  who 
might  reasonably  be  regarded  as  regular  participants  in  group  or 
organization  activities  may  be  held  to  be  associated  with  the  group  or 
organization 

42  Leaders  or  spokesmen  need  not  be  officially  designated  or  elected 
For  example,  if  a  group  or  organization  accepted  or  acquiesced  m  the 
act  or  statement  ot  an  individual  associated  with  it,  that  individual  might 
reasonably  be  regarded  as  a  leader  or  a  spokesman  for  the  group  or 
organization 

43  "Suspension"  includes  deferred  suspension  but  not  interim 
suspension  or  suspension  that  is  withheld   See  annotation  six 

44  Students  left  with  a  disciplinary  record  after  a  disciplinary  conference 
may  request  that  their  record  be  voided,  in  accordance  with  part  47 
Denials  may  be  appealed,  pursuant  to  part  48 

45  The  decision  will  be  "final  and  conclusive"  on  the  part  of  the  judicial 
board,  but  will  remain  a  recommendation  to  the  Director  of  Judicial 
Programs 

46  This  part  is  intended  to  discourage  frivolous  appeals  Respondents 
who  are  genuinely  interested  in  pursuing  an  appeal  can  reasonably  be 
expected  to  prepare  a  written  brief 

47  Appellate  bodies  that  do  not  give  deference  (i.e.,  a  presumption  of 
validity)  to  lower  board  decisions  will  distort  the  entire  disciplinary 
system  Respondents  would  be  encouraged  to  "test  their  strategy" 
and  "perfect  their  technique"  before  lower  boards,  since  the  matter 
would  simply  be  heard  again  before  a  "real"  board  with  final  authority. 

Lower  board  members  usually  have  the  best  access  to  the  evidence, 
including  an  opportunity  to  observe  the  witnesses  and  to  |udge  their 
demeanor.  Members  of  appellate  bodies  should  be  especially  careful 
not  to  modify  a  sanction  or  to  remand  or  dismiss  a  case  simply 
because  they  may  personally  disagree  with  the  lower  board's 
decision 

The  opportunity  to  appeal  adverse  decisions  has  not  been  determined 
to  be  a  requirement  of  constitutional  "due  process"  in  student 
disciplinary  cases  ' ' '  There  is  presently  no  legal  obstacle  to  adopting 
an  amendment  to  the  code  which  would  eliminate  the  appellate  system 
altogether 

48.  Respondents  who  obtain  information  at  the  hearing  that  might  lead  to 
new  evidence  are  required  to  request  an  adjournment  rather  than  wait 
to  raise  the  matter  for  the  first  time  on  appeal 

49  An  arbitrary  and  capricious  decision  would  be  a  decision 
"unsupported  by  any  evidence."  The  cited  language  has  been 
adopted  by  the  Federal  Courts  as  the  proper  standard  of  judicial 
review,  under  the  due  process  clause,  of  disciplinary  determinations 
made  by  State  boards  or  agencies  See  McDonald  v.  Board  ol 
Trustees  of  the  University  ol  Illinois  375  F.  Supp  95.  108  (N  D  III  , 
1974) 

50.  See  annotation  19 

51  Voided  files  will  be  so  marked,  shall  not  be  kept  with  active  disciplinary 
records,  and  shall  not  leave  any  student  with  a  disciplinary  record. 

52  Disciplinary  records  may  be  reported  to  third  parties,  in  accordance 
with  University  regulations  and  applicable  State  and  Federal  law 

53  Void  records  shall  be  treated  in  the  manner  set  forth  in  annotation  51 

54.  The  scope  of  review  shall  be  limited  to  the  factors  specified  at  part  47 
An  inquiry  into  the  initial  determination  of  guilt  or  innocence  is  not 
permitted  For  example,  when  considering  the  "nature"  of  the 
violation,  pursuant  to  part  47  (c).  it  is  to  be  assumed  that  the  violation 
occurred  and  that  the  respondent  was  responsible  lor  it 


55  Some  discretion  must  be  retained  to  void  even  "permanent" 
disciplinary  records  It  may  be  unnecessary,  for  example,  to  burden  a 
graduating  senior  with  a  lifelong  stigma  for  an  act  committed  as  a 
freshman  Social  norms  also  change  rapidly  "Unacceptable"  conduct 
in  one  generation  may  become  permissable  and  commonplace  m  the 
next 

"  See  the  procedures  lor  mandatory  medical  withdrawal  developed  by  the 
Vice  Chancellor  tor  Student  Affairs 

' '  See  Macklin  Fleming,  The  Price  ol  Perfect  Justice  In  our  pursuit  ol 
perfectibility,  we  necessarily  neglect  other  elements  ol  an  effective  procedure, 
notably  the  resolution  ot  controversies  wilhm  a  reasonable  lime  at  a 
reasonable  cost,  with  reasonable  uniformity  we  impair  the  capacity  ot  the  legal 
order  to  achieve  the  basic  values  tor  which  it  was  created,  that  is,  to  settle 
disputes  promptly  and  peaceably,  to  restrain  the  strong,  to  protect  the  weak, 
and  to  conform  the  conduct  of  all  to  settled  rules  of  law 

' ' '  See  the  due  process  standard  set  lorfh  in  Dixon  v'  Alabama  294  F  2d  150, 
158- 159  (Filth  dr.,   196 1),  Cert  den  368  U  S.  930 

Human  Relations  Code' 

'  The  Human  Relations  Code  is  currently  being  revised  by  the  Campus 
Senate  to  relied  the  recent  reorganization  ol  the  academic  units  at 
College  Park  The  following  interim  procedure  is  to  be  in  ellect  until  such 
time  as  the  Code  is  revised  by  the  Campus  Senate  For  the 
nondepartmentalized  colleges,  an  Assistant  Vice  Chancellor  shall 
assume  the  responsibilities  formerly  held  by  the  division  provost  For  the 
departmentalized  colleges,  the  dean  of  the  college  shall  assume  the 
responsibilities  formerly  held  by  the  division  provost 

Article  I  Purpose 

A   The  University  of  Maryland  College  Park  affirms  its  commitments  to  a 
policy  of  eliminating  discrimination  on  the  basis  of  race,  color,  creed, 
sex,  marital  status,  personal  appearance,  age,  national  origin,  political 
affiliation,  physical  or  mental  handicap,  or  on  the  basis  of  the  exercise 
ot  rights  secured  by  the  First  Amendment  of  the  United  States 
Constitution    This  code  is  established  to  prevent  or  eradicate  such 
discrimination  in  accordance  with  due  process  within  the  campus 
community    In  doing  so  the  campus  recognizes  that  it  must  strive 
actively  and  creatively  to  build  a  community  in  which  opportunity  is 
equalized 
B  Accordingly,   the  Campus  Senate  of  The  University  of  Maryland, 
College  Park  Campus,  establishes  this  Human  Relations  Code  to 
1    prohibit  discrimination  as  defined  in  this  document  within  the 
College  Park  campus  community  both  by  educational  programs 
and,    to   the    extent    specified   herein,    by   a    formal   grievance 
procedure, 
2.  establish  the  responsibilities  of  the  Adjunct  Committee  on  Human 
Relations  of  the  Senate  General  Committee  on  Campus  Affairs, 

3  establish  the  responsibilities  of  the  Office  of  Human  Relations 
Programs  in  connection  with  this  code 

4  establish  mediation  and  grievance  vehicles  within  the  colleges  of 
the  campus,  in  conformity  with  the  Campus  Affirmative  Action  Plan, 

5  establish  the  responsibilities  of  Equal  Education  and  Employment 
Opportunity  (EEEO)  Officers 

C  Every  effort  will  be  made  to  make  students  and  potential  students, 
employees  and  potential  employees,  faculty  members  and  potential 
faculty  members  aware  of  the  opportunities  that  the  campus  provides 
for  every  individual  to  develop  and  utilize  his  talents  and  skills  It  is  the 
intent  of  the  campus  to  enhance  among  its  students  and  employees 
respect  by  each  person  for  that  person's  own  race,  ethnic 
background,  or  sex,  as  well  as  appreciation  and  respect  for  the  race, 
ethnic  background,  or  sex  of  other  individuals 

D  Development  of  a  positive  and  productive  atmosphere  of  human 
relations  on  the  campus  shall  be  encouraged  through  effective 
dialogue  and  broadening  of  communications  channels  The  Adjunct 
Committee  on  Human  Relations  and  the  Office  of  Human  Relations 
Programs  shall  provide  support  and  assistance,  as  authorized,  to  any 
individual  or  group  deemed  by  them  to  have  a  positive  probable  impact 
in  working  toward  increased  understanding  among  all  individuals  and 
groups  on  the  campus 

E  The  Senate  Adjunct  Committee  on  Human  Relations  shall  advise  the 
Office  of  Human  Relations  Programs  in  recommending  policies  that 
fulfill  the  provisions  of  this  code   In  particular: 

1  The  Senate  Adjunct  Committee  on  Human  Relations  shall  be  an 
adjunct  committee  of  the  standing  Senate  General  Committee  on 
Campus  Affairs. 

2  The  purpose  of  the  Senate  Adjunct  Committee  on  Human  Relations 
shall  be  to  foster  better  human  relations  among  all  individuals  and 
groups  on  the  campus,  to  advise  in  the  development  of  positive 
and  creative  human  relations  programs,  to  advise  in  the  prevention 
and  eradication  of  all  forms  of  discrimination  prohibited  by  this 
code,  and  to  make  regular  assessments  of  the  state  of  human 
relations  within  the  purview  of  this  campus 
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3  The   functions   of   the   Senate   Adiunct   Committee   on   Human 

Relations  may  include  but  are  not  limited  to  requesting  the  Office 

of    Human    Relations    Programs    to    conduct    investigations    of 

complaints  of  discrimination  because  of  race,  color,  creed,  sex, 

marital  status,  personal  appearance,  age.  national  origin,  political 

affiliation,  physical  or  mental  handicap,  or  on  the  basis  of  the 

exercise  of  rights  secured  by  the  First  Amendment  of  the  United 

States   Constitution,    providing   an    "open   forum"    for   effective 

dialogue    among    all    segments    of    the    campus    community, 

recommending    to    appropriate    campus    bodies    educational 

programs     and     activities     to     promote     equal     rights     and 

understanding,  periodically  reviewing  such  programs  and  activities, 

initiating  studies  of  campus-sponsored  or  recognized  programs 

and  activities  to  determine  how  improvement  can  be  made  m 

respect  to  human  relations,  continually  reviewing  progress  toward 

these    ends    and    making    such    further    recommendations    as 

experience  may  show  to  be  needed,  and  participating  to  the  extent 

set  forth  herein  in  formal  human  relations  grievance  actions 

F.  There  shall  be  an  Office  of  Human  Relations  Programs  directly 

responsible  to  the  chancellor    This  office  shall  plan,  develop,  give 

direction  to  and  coordinate  the  overall  campus  effort  to  prevent  and 

eliminate  discrimination  based  on  race,  color,  creed,  sex,  marital 

status,  personal  appearance,  age,  national  origin,  political  affiliation, 

physical  or  mental  handicap,  or  on  the  basis  of  the  exercise  of  rights 

secured  by  the  First  Amendment  of  the  United  States  Constitution,  in 

all  areas  of  campus  life  (this  overall  effort  is  referred  to  herein  as  the 

"Human  Relations  Program")   The  office  shall  represent,  and  have 

direct  access  to,  the  chancellor,  and  shall  cooperate  with  the  Senate 

Adiunct  Committee  on   Human   Relations   on   substantive   matters 

concerning  human  relations  The  office  shall  assist  and  coordinate  the 

human  relations  activities  of  the  Equal  Employment  and  Educational 

Opportunity  Officers  and  the  equity  officers  representing  the  various 

units  of  the  campus 

The  duties  and  responsibilities  of  the  Office  of  Human  Relations 
Programs  shall  include  but  not  be  limited  to  the  following  working  with 
deans,  directors,  and  department  chairs  to  ensure  full  compliance,  in 
spirit  as  well  as  in  letter,  with  laws  relating  to  discrimination  and  with  the 
Campus  Human  Relations  Code,  advising  campus  offices  in  efforts  to 
assist  personnel  to  recognize  and  take  advantage  of  career 
opportunities  within  the  campus,  working  with  appropriate  offices  in 
the  surrounding  community  on  such  issues  as  off-campus  housing 
practices  affecting  campus  students  and  employees,  transportation, 
etc  .  recommending  to  the  Off-Campus  Housing  Office  removal  from 
or  reinstatement  upon  lists  of  off-campus  housing,  so  as  to  ensure  that 
listed  housing  is  available  on  a  nondiscriminatory  basis  (N  B  any  final 
action  taken  by  the  University  shall  be  preceded  by  proper  notice  to 
the  property  owner  involved,  and  an  opportunity  to  be  heard); 
conducting  reviews  of  compliance  with  the  Campus  Affirmative  Action 
Plan,  initiating  and  carrying  out  programs  for  the  elimination  and 
prevention  of  racism  and  sexism  on  campus,  distributing  this  code  and 
informing  the  campus  community  of  the  interpretations  of  its 
provisions;  sending  periodic  reports  to  the  chancellor  and  to  the 
Senate  Adjunct  Committee  on  Human  Relations  concerning  the  Human 
Relations  Programs,  and  participating  to  the  extent  set  forth  herein  in 
formal  human  relations  grievance  actions 
G  For  each  of  the  colleges  of  the  campus,  the  Division  of  Administrative 
Affairs,  and  the  Division  of  Student  Affairs,  there  shall  be  an  equity 
officer,  who  is  designated  in  accordance  with  the  Affirmative  Action 
Plan  and  who  has  the  duties  specified  by  the  Campus  Affirmative 
Action  Plan  and  like  duties  with  respect  to  the  forms  of  discrimination 
prohibited  by  this  code 

Article  II  Coverage 

A   Kinds  of  Discrimination  Prohibited 

1  Discrimination  in  employment,  |Ob  placement,  promotion,  or  other 
economic  benefits  on  the  basis  of  race,  color,  creed,  sex.  marital 
status,  personal  appearance,  age,  national  origin,  political 
affiliation,  physical  or  mental  handicap,  or  on  the  basis  of  the 
exercise  of  rights  secured  by  the  First  Amendment  of  the  United 
States  Constitution 

2  Discrimination  in  criteria  of  eligibility  for  access  to  residence,  or  for 
admission  to  and  otherwise  in  relation  to  educational,  athletic, 
social,  cultural,  or  other  activities  of  the  campus  because  of  race, 
color,  creed,  sex.  marital  status,  personal  appearance,  age. 
national  origin,  political  affiliation,  physical  or  mental  handicap,  or 
on  the  basis  of  the  exercise  of  rights  secured  by  the  First 
Amendment  of  the  United  States  Constitution 

B  For  the  purposes  ol  this  code,  "personal  appearance"  means  the 
outward  appearance  of  any  person,  irrespective  of  sex,  with  regard  to 
bodily  condition  or  characteristics,  manner  or  style  of  dress,  and 
manner  or  style  of  personal  grooming,  including,  but  not  limited  to.  hair 
style  and  beards  It  shall  not  relate,  however,  to  the  requirement  of 
cleanliness,  uniforms,  or  prescribed  standards,  when  uniformly  applied 
for  admittance  to  a  campus  facility,  or  when  uniformly  applied  to  a 
class  of  employees,  or  when  such  bodily  conditions  or  characteristics. 


or  manner  or  style  of  dress  or  personal  grooming  presents  a  danger  to 
the  health,  welfare  or  safety  of  any  individual 

C  This  code  shall  apply  to  the  campus  community  The  term  "campus 
community"  is  limited  to  Campus  students,  faculty,  and  statl.  and  to 
departments,  committees,  offices  and  organizations  under  the 
supervision  and  control  of  the  campus  administration 

D  Exceptions 

1  The  entorcement  of  Federal,  State  or  County  laws  and  regulations 
does  not  constitute  prohibited  discrimination  for  purposes  of  this 
code  Separate  housing  or  other  facilities  for  men  and  women, 
mandatory  retirement-age  requirements,  separate  athletic  teams 
when  required  by  athletic  conference  regulations  and  political, 
religious  and  ethnic /cultural  clubs  are  not  prohibited 

2  Discrimination  is  not  prohibited  where  based  on  a  bona  tide  |Ob 
qualification  or  a  qualification  required  for  the  fulfillment  of  bona 
fide  educational  or  other  institutional  goals  Complaints  concerning 
the  legitimacy  ol  such  qualifications  may  be  the  subiect  of  human 
relations  grievance  actions 

3  The  provisions  of  this  code  shall  not  apply  to  potential  students  or 
potential  employees  of  the  University  However,  applicants  for 
admission  or  employment  who  believe  they  have  been 
discriminated  against  by  any  part  of  the  campus  community  may 
convey  such  belief  together  with  all  relevant  facts  to  the  Office  of 
Human  Relations  Programs,  for  informational  purposes 

4  The  grievance  procedures  under  this  code  shall  not  apply  to 
ludgments  concerning  academic  performance  of  students  (eg, 
grades,  dissertation  defenses),  pending  further  study  and  action  by 
the  College  Park  Senate  and  University  Administration 

5  The  campus,  with  the  advice  and  approval  of  the  Attorney 
General's  Office,  shall  review  on  a  continuing  basis  all  new  laws 
and  regulations  that  apply  to  this  campus  to  determine  if  any  shall 
require  changes  in  the  coverage  or  exceptions  to  coverage  ot  this 
code 

E  This  code  shall  apply  to  the  campus  community  in  relation  to.  but  not 
only  to.  the  following 

1  All  educational,  athletic,  cultural,  and  social  activities  occurring  on 
the  campus  or  in  another  area  under  its  jurisdiction; 

2  All  services  rendered  by  the  campus  to  students,  faculty,  and  staff, 
such  as  |Ob  placement  and  |Ob  recruitment  programs  and  off- 
campus  listings  of  housing 

3  University-sponsored  programs  occurring  oft  campus,  including 
cooperative  programs,  adult  education,  athletic  events,  and  any 
regularly  scheduled  classes; 

4  Housing  supplied,  regulated,  or  recommended  by  the  campus  for 
students,  staff  and  visitors,  including  fraternities  and  sororities 

5  Employment  relations  between  the  campus  and  all  of  its 
employees,  including  matters  of  promotion  in  academic  rank, 
academic  salary,  and  termination  of  faculty  status,  as  limited  m 
IIIM 

Article  III  Human  Relations  Enforcement  Procedures 

A  In  order  to  identify  policies  or  practices  that  may  reflect  discrimination, 
the  Senate  Adiunct  Committee  on  Human  Relations  may  request  the 
Office  of  Human  Relations  Programs  to  conduct  periodic  review  ol  the 
operation  of  any  unit  of  the  campus  Units  shall  provide  the  information 
necessary  lor  carrying  out  such  reviews  This  information  shall  be 
submitted  through  the  chancellor's  Office  Any  such  review  under  the 
authority  granted  in  this  statement  of  policy  shall  be  undertaken  only 
alter  specific  authorization  of  the  chancellor  In  the  event  that  the 
chancellor  fails  to  authorize  an  investigation  withm  a  reasonable  time 
of  the  request  by  the  Senate  Adjunct  Committee  on  Human  Relations, 
the  chair  of  the  Committee  shall  report  that  fact,  together  with  reasons 
as  he/she  may  have  received  from  the  chancellor  concerning  the 
matter,  to  the  Senate 

B  The  Office  of  Human  Relations  Programs  on  its  own  motion  shall 
identify  policies,  practices,  or  patterns  of  behavior  that  may  reflect 
discrimination  prohibited  by  this  code  or  that  may  conflict  with  any 
other  campus  policy  concerning  human  relations  or  with  the  Campus 
Affirmative  Action  Plan,  and  shall  call  these  to  the  attention  ol  the 
appropriate  officials  ol  the  unit  involved  and  recommend  appropriate 
action  Those  subiect  to  allegations  of  discrimination  shall  be  afforded 
all  the  protections  ol  due  process  The  otlice  shall  endeavor  by 
negotiation  to  eliminate  the  alleged  discrimination  Where  such  efforts 
fail,  the  otlice  may  on  its  own  motion  report  the  matter  to  the 
chancellor  and  to  the  Senate  Adiunct  Committee  on  Human  Relations 
Documentation  ol  the  recommendations  by  the  office  in  all  such  cases 
shall  be  maintained  on  file  by  the  ollice 

C  To  the  maximum  extent  consistent  with  the  purposes  ol  this  code,  the 
confidentiality  of  personal  papers  and  other  records  and  the  principle 
ot  privileged  communication  shall  be  respected  by  all  persons  involved 
m  the  enforcement  procedures  ol  this  code  Nothing  m  this  code  shall 
be  construed  so  as  to  conllict  with  the  requirements  ol  Article  76A  ol 
the  Maryland  Annotated  Code  Persons  giving  mlormation  in 
connection  with  the  procedures  described  m  this  code  shall  be 
advised  by  the  person  receiving  such  information  ol  the  limits  ot 
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confidentiality  which  may  properly  be  observed  in  code  procedures 
and  that  all  documents  may  be  subiect  to  subpoena  in  subsequent 
administrative  or  judicial  proceedings 

D  Any  member  ot  the  campus  community  who  believes  that  he  or  she 
has  been  or  is  being  discriminated  against  m  ways  prohibited  by  this 
code  may  consult  informally  and  confidentially  with  (he  unil  EEEO 
Officer  and/or  the  equity  officer  and/or  the  Office  of  Human  Relations 
Programs  prior  to  filing  a  tormal  complaint 

E  The  Office  ol  Human  Relations  Programs  shall  receive  formal 
complaints  from  any  member  or  group  within  the  campus  community 
claiming  to  be  aggrieved  by  alleged  discrimination  prohibited  by  this 
code  and /or  any  other  campus  document  or  policy  relating  to  human 
relations  practices  Such  complaints  should  give  in  writing  the  names 
ot  complamant(s)  and  respondent(s)  and  the  time,  the  place,  and  a 
specific  description  of  the  alleged  discrimination  Complaints  shall  be 
submitted  to  the  Office  of  Human  Relations  Programs,  or  else  to  the 
unit  EEEO  Officer  or  the  equity  officer  Complaints  must  be  submitted 
within  one  hundred  and  twenty  (120)  days  of  the  alleged  discrimination 
act(s).  or  within  one  hundred  and  twenty  (120)  days  of  the  first  date  by 
which  the  complainant  reasonably  has  knowledge  thereof  Complaints 
not  submitted  directly  to  the  Office  of  Human  Relations  Programs  shall 
be  forwarded  to  the  Office  of  Human  Relations  Programs  within  five  (5) 
working  days  of  their  receipt  Copies  of  the  complaint  shall  be 
forwarded  by  the  Office  of  Human  Relations  Programs  to  the 
respondent  and  to  the  appropriate  unit  chair  or  director,  dean,  or  vice 
chancellor 

F  Complainants  under  this  code  shall  be  required,  as  a  condition 
precedent,  to  waive  any  alternative  campus  administrative  procedure 
that  may  then  be  available  A  complaint  that  has  been  heard  under 
some  alternative  campus  procedure  cannot  subsequently  be  heard 
under  the  procedure  of  this  code  In  the  case  of  a  complaint  heard 
under  the  Classified  Employees  Grievance  Procedure,  this  restriction 
shall  apply  only  when  the  complaint  has  entered  Step  Three  of  that 
procedure 

G  The  Office  of  Human  Relations  Programs  and/or  the  equity  officer 
shall  ensure  that  each  complainant  is  informed  of  his/her  right  to  file 
the  complaint  with  the  appropriate  State  and  Federal  agencies  Forms 
for  complaints  to  State  and  Federal  agencies  will  be  provided  or  the 
complainant  will  be  informed  where  they  are  available 

H  All  complaints  of  discrimination  that  are  not  connected  with  the  official 
functions  of  the  campus  or  not  falling  within  the  scope  of  discrimination 
prohibited  by  this  code  shall  be  referred  to  the  appropriate  campus. 
municipal,  County.  State,  or  Federal  agencies  by  the  Office  of  Human 
Relations  Programs 
I  After  a  complaint  has  been  filed,  the  Office  of  Human  Relations 
Programs  shall  promptly  undertake  an  informal  investigation  in  order  to 
make  a  preliminary  determination  as  to  whether  or  not  the  subiect 
matter  of  the  complaint  falls  within  the  code,  and  whether  or  not  there 
is  probable  cause  for  the  complaint  This  finding  shall  be  reported  to 
the  complainant,  the  respondent,  the  chancellor,  and  the  chair  of  the 
Senate  Adjunct  Committee  on  Human  Relations  The  burden  of  proof 
in  this  investigation  and  throughout  these  enforcement  procedures 
rests  with  the  complainant 

J  If  the  finding  is  that  there  is  not  probable  cause  to  believe  that 
discrimination  has  been  or  is  being  committed  within  the  scope  of  this 
code,  the  Office  of  Human  Relations  Programs  may  dismiss  the 
complaint.  Such  dismissal  shall  be  reported  to  the  complainant,  the 
respondent,  the  chancellor,  and  the  chair  of  the  Senate  Adjunct 
Committee  on  Human  Relations  The  complainant  in  such  a  case  may 
appeal  the  dismissal  of  the  case  to  the  Senate  Adjunct  Committee  on 
Human  Relations,  which  may  direct  that  a  Human  Relations  Grievance 
Committee  conduct  a  grievance  hearing  according  to  the  procedures 
set  forth  herein,  if  in  the  judgment  of  the  Senate  Adjunct  Committee  on 
Human  Relations  there  is  probable  cause  to  believe  that  discrimination 
has  been  or  is  being  committed  within  the  scope  of  this  Code  The 
Senate  Adjunct  Committee  on  Human  Relations  shall  have  access  to 
the  complaint  file  for  this  purpose  A  record  of  its  deliberations  shall  be 
placed  in  the  file  according  to  the  procedures  established  by  the  Office 
of  Human  Relations  Programs  If  the  committee  finds  no  probable 
cause,  it  may  dismiss  the  complaint,  and  report  such  dismissal  to  the 
complainant,  the  respondent,  and  the  chancellor 

K  If  the  finding  is  that  there,  is  probable  cause  to  believe  that 
discrimination  has  been  or  is  being  committed  within  the  scope  of  this 
code,  the  Office  of  Human  Relations  Programs  shall  endeavor  to 
eliminate  the  alleged  discrimination  by  conference  conciliation  and 
persuasion  If  by  this  process,  an  agreement  is  reached  for  elimination 
of  the  alleged  discrimination,  the  agreement  shall  be  reduced  to  writing 
and  signed  by  the  respondent,  the  complainant  and  the  director  of  the 
Office  of  Human  Relations  Programs  The  agreement  shall  be  available 
to  the  chancellor,  the  equity  officer,  and  to  the  chair  of  the  Senate 
Adjunct  Committee  on  Human  Relations,  upon  request. 

L  If  a  finding  of  probable  cause  is  made  but  no  mutually  satisfactory 
solution  can  be  reached  under  the  procedures  outlined  in  section  K 
immediately  preceding,  the  Office  of  Human  Relations  Programs  shall 
initiate  the  following  procedure  the  Office  shall  notify  the  Senate 
Adjunct  Committee  on  Human  Relations  of  the  failure  to  reach  a 


mutually  satisfactory  solution,  whereupon,  providing  the  complainant 
requests  in  writing  a  Human  Relations  Grievance  Hearings,  a  Human 
Relations  Grievance  Committee  shall  be  selected  according  to  the 
procedures  described  in  Article  IV  following  Grievance  hearing  shall 
be  closed  unless  both  parties  to  the  dispute  agree  that  the  hearing,  or 
any  part  thereof,  shall  be  open  to  the  public  All  parties  to  the  dispute 
shall  be  sent  within  five  (5)  working  days  of  the  written  request  of  such 
a  hearing,  written  notilication  ol  the  time  and  place  of  the  beginning  of 
the  hearing  and  a  specific  statement  of  the  charges  Hearings  shall  be 
held  as  promptly  as  is  consistent  with  allowing  adequate  time  for  the 
parties  to  prepare  their  cases  Continuances  may  be  granted  within 
the  discretion  ol  the  Olfice  ot  Human  Relations  Programs  All  parties 
shall  have  ample  opportunity  to  present  their  facts  and  arguments  in 
full  during  the  hearing  All  findings,  recommendations,  and  conclusions 
by  the  Grievance  Committee  shall  be  based  solely  on  the  evidence 
presented  during  the  hearing,  and  shall  be  based  on  a  preponderance 
ol  the  evidence  having  probative  effect 

The  burden  of  proof  rests  with  the  complainant  The  Grievance 
Committee  may  be  assisted  by  an  adviser  All  the  parties  to  the  dispute 
and  the  Grievance  Committee  may  invite  persons  to  testify  during  the 
hearing  Each  side  shall  have  the  right  to  cross-examine  witnesses. 
Each  party  has  the  right  to  be  represented  by  counsel  or  other 
representative,  but  the  University  has  no  obligation  to  provide  such 
counsel  for  any  party  to  the  dispute  If  a  party  intends  to  be 
represented  by  legal  counsel  during  the  hearing,  he/she  shall  inform 
the  Olfice  ol  Human  Relations  Programs  of  this  fact  no  later  than 
seventy-two  (72)  hours  prior  to  the  hearing,  and  that  office  shall 
provide  that  information  to  the  other  party  or  parties  A  verbatim 
record  shall  be  kept  of  all  sessions  in  which  testimony  and  evidence 
are  presented  regarding  the  case,  and  this  record  shall  be  made 
available  to  all  parlies  to  the  dispute  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
proceedings  Upon  request  the  chair  of  the  Grievance  Committee  may, 
in  his  or  her  discretion,  recess  the  hearing  to  permit  review  of  the 
record  by  one  or  more  parties  in  the  conduct  of  their  case. 

The  chair  of  a  Human  Relations  Grievance  Committee  with  the 
advice  of  the  adviser,  if  there  is  one.  shall  rule  on  all  matters  of 
procedure  and  admissibility  of  evidence.  Any  member  of  the 
committee  not  concurring  in  the  ruling  of  the  chair  may  request  a 
closed  session  of  the  committee  for  debate  on  the  point  A  majority 
vote  of  the  committee  will  determine  the  final  decision. 

Formal  rules  of  evidence  shall  not  be  applicable  to  any  hearing 
before  a  Human  Relations  Grievance  Committee,  and  any  evidence  or 
testimony  that  the  committee  believes  to  be  relevant  to  a  fair 
determination  of  the  complaint  may  be  admitted  The  committee 
reserves  the  right  to  exclude  incompetent,  irrelevant,  immaterial  and 
repetitious  evidence. 
M  In  cases  of  allegations  regarding  prohibited  discrimination  concerning 
academic  employment  matters,  a  Human  Relations  Grievance 
Committee  shall  not  substitute  its  judgment  of  academic  competence 
for  the  judgment  of  the  appropriate  colleagues  of  the  complainant.  The 
function  of  the  Grievance  Committee  shall  be  to  determine 
a   whether  there  were  clearly  enunciated  University,  campus  and 

department  standards,   policies,   procedures,   and   priorities  by 

which  to  assess  the  merit  of  the  complaint,  and  whether  the 

complainant  was  given  a  reasonable  opportunity  to  demonstrate 

his/her  academic  merit; 
b.  whether  the  stated  standards,  policies,  procedures,  and  priorities 

were  applied  to  the  complainant  in  a  nondiscriminatory  manner. 
N  Within  ten  (10)  working  days  after  hearing  all  the  evidence  and 
arguments,  the  Human  Relations  Grievance  Committee  shall  prepare  a 
written  decision  based  solely  on  the  evidence  presented  at  the 
hearing  This  decision  shall  include  a  summary  of  the  evidence  before 
the  committee  and  the  committee's  findings  as  to  whether  or  not  a 
violation  of  the  code  has  occurred,  and  the  recommendations  of  the 
committee  Grievance  Committees  may  recommend  whatever  forms 
of  relief  they  deem  appropriate,  but  must  take  due  cognizance  of  the 
limitations  imposed  by  State  law  and  by  the  procedures  established  by 
the  Board  of  Regents,  for  example,  the  procedures  by  which 
promotion  in  academic  rank  is  achieved  Within  five  (5)  working  days 
after  the  decision  has  been  filed  in  the  Office  of  Human  Relations 
Programs,  the  director  of  that  office  will  formally  notify  all  parties  to  the 
dispute,  the  chancellor,  and  the  Senate  Adjunct  Committee  on  Human 
Relations  of  the  decision 
0  The  chancellor  shall  within  ten  (10)  working  days  of  receipt  of  the 
decision  of  the  Human  Relations  Grievance  Committee  issue  an  order 
specifying  what  actions,  if  any,  must  be  taken  by  individuals  or  groups 
found  to  be  guilty  of  violating  the  provisions  of  this  code 
P  When  a  hearing  has  been  scheduled  by  an  outside  agency  or  court, 
the  Office  of  Human  Relations  Programs  may.  with  the  approval  of  the 
Senate  Adjunct  Committee  on  Human  Relations,  prior  to  the  convening 
of  a  Human  Relations  Grievance  Committee  to  hear  a  case,  postpone 
or  terminate  the  campus  grievance  proceedings  when  such 
postponement  or  termination  is  in  its  judgment  warranted  by 
administrative  considerations  such  as  staff  limitations  and  workload, 
or  at  the  request  of  a  party  upon  a  showing  that  the  campus  hearing 
will  either  conflict  with  the  off-campus  hearing,  or  that  participation  in 
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the  campus  hearing  will  unreasonably  burden  a  party's  preparation  of 
his/her  case  or  otherwise  work  to  his/her  pre|udice  Such 
postponement  or  termination  shall  be  reported  to  the  complainant, 
respondent,  and  chancellor  In  any  case  where  a  complaint  has  been 
the  subiect  of  prior  administrative  or  judicial  resolution  or  where  a 
complaint  becomes  the  subject  of  such  resolution  during  the  course  of 
proceedings  under  this  code,  the  procedures  of  this  code  will  not  be 
applicable  or  will  terminate,  as  the  case  may  be 

Q  The  chancellor  shall  provide  a  written  explanation  of  the  order 
whenever  that  order  is  not  in  keeping  with  the  findings  and 
recommendations  of  the  Human  Relations  Grievance  Committee  This 
explanation  shall  be  sent  to  all  parties  to  the  dispute,  to  the  chair  ot  the 
Senate  Adiunct  Committee  on  Human  Relations,  to  the  director  of  the 
Human  Relations  Programs,  and  to  the  chair  of  the  Senate  The  chair 
of  the  Senate  Adjunct  Committee  on  Human  Relations  shall  report  to 
the  Senate  Executive  Committee  concerning  the  order  and  explanation 
at  the  next  meeting  of  the  Executive  Committee,  and  that  body  shall 
put  the  matter  on  the  agenda  of  the  next  meeting  of  the  Senate 

R  When  required  by  law.  copies  of  the  Human  Relations  Grievance 
Committee's  findings  and  recommendations  and  of  the  Chancellor's 
order  and  explanation,  if  any,  shall  be  sent  to  the  State  and  Federal 
agencies  charged  with  enforcement  of  Article  49B  of  the  Annotated 
Code  of  Maryland  and  the  Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Act  of  1968 
or  their  successors 

S  When  a  complainant  receives  a  decision  on  his/her  charge  of 
discrimination  from  a  Human  Relations  Grievance  Committee  that 
decision  shall  not  be  subject  to  review  under  any  grievance  procedure 
m  force  on  the  campus 

T  No  affirmative  relief  shall  be  made  to  a  complainant  by  the  University 
unless  the  complainant  executes  the  following  release  as  part  of  a 
settlement  agreement 

The  complainant  hereby  waives,  releases,  and  covenants  not  to  sue  The 
University  of  Maryland  or  its  officers,  agents,  or  employees  with  respect  to  any 
matters  that  were  or  might  have  been  alleged  as  charges  tiled  under  the 
Human  Relations  Code  in  the  instant  case,  subject  to  performance  by  The 
University  of  Maryland,  its  officers,  agents,  and  employees,  of  the  promises 
contained  in  this  settlement  agreement 

Article  IV  Constitution  of  Human  Relations 
Grievance  Committee 

A  A  Human  Relations  Grievance  Committee  shall  consist  of  five 
members  selected  by  an  affirmative  vote  of  at  least  twc  members  of  a 
selection  panel  consisting  of 

1  The  vice  chancellor  of  the  unit  of  the  campus  within  which  the 
alleged  discrimination  falls  In  cases  of  disputed  jurisdiction, 
decisions  as  to  which  vice  chancellor  shall  participate  will  be  made 
by  the  several  vice  chancellors 

2  The  director  of  the  Office  of  Human  Relations  Programs 

3  The  chair  of  the  Senate  Adjunct  Committee  on  Human 
Relations 

If  any  of  these  persons  is  unable  to  participate,  he  or  she  shall 
designate  a  suitable  replacement 

B  The  selection  of  a  Human  Relations  Grievance  Committee  shall  be 
made  in  such  a  way  as  to  promote  a  fair  and  impartial  judgment.  An 
effort  shall  be  made  to  constitute  the  Grievance  Committee  of  persons 
reasonably  familiar  with  the  kind  of  employment  or  other  situation  that 
the  case  concerns 

C  A  determined  effort  shall  be  made  to  gain  the  consent  of  complainant 
and  respondent  concerning  the  membership  of  the  Grievance 
Committee  If  in  the  judgment  of  the  selection  panel  such  efforts 
become  unreasonably  prolonged,  membership  will  be  determined  by 
majority  vote  of  the  selection  panel 

D  None  of  the  members  of  a  Grievance  Committee  shall  have  been 
involved  in  the  action  that  is  the  subject  of  the  complaint  This  selection 
panel  shall  remove  a  member  of  a  Grievance  Committee  whenever  it 
finds  that  member  to  have  a  personal  involvement  in  that  case,  and 
may  excuse  a  member  from  serving  on  the  Grievance  Committee  on 
grounds  of  illness  or  on  other  reasonable  grounds 

E  Members  of  the  Senate  Adjunct  Committee  on  Human  Relations  shall 
not  be  eligible  concurrently  for  inclusion  on  Human  Relations 
Grievance  Committees 

F  The  chair  of  a  Human  Relations  Grievance  Committee  shall  be  elected 
by  the  members  of  the  committee 

G  Members  ol  a  Human  Relations  Grievance  Committee  and  those 
officially  involved  in  a  hearing  shall  not  be  penalized  either 
academically  or  financially  for  time  missed  from  work  or  classes  during 
official  meetings  of  the  committee 

Article  V  The  Equal  Education  and  Employment 
Opportunity  Officer 

A  Equal  Education  and  Employment  Opportunity  Officers  shall  be 
instrumental  in  the  implementation  of  the  Human  Relations  Code  within 
each  unit  of  the  College  Park  Campus 


B  Employees  on  all  levels  within  each  unit  ot  the  campus  will  have  access 
to  the  assistance  ot  an  EEEO  Officer  In  non-academic  units.  EEEO 
Officers  shall  be  elected  by  unit  employees  under  the  supervision  of 
the  equity  officer  within  whose  responsibility  the  unit  falls,  or  shall  be 
selected  by  the  unit  director  in  consultation  with  the  appropriate  equity 
officer,  in  either  case  in  accordance  with  the  Affirmative  Action  Plan  of 
that  unit  EEEO  Officers  in  the  academic  colleges  shall  be  chosen  in 
the  manner  prescribed  by  the  council  of  each  college 

C  The  functions  of  EEEO  Officers  shall  include  but  not  be  limited  to 

1  Advising  unit  administrators  with  respect  to  the  preparation  plans, 
procedures,  regulations,  reports,  and  other  matters  pertaining  to 
the  Campus  Human  Relations  Program 

2  Evaluating  periodically  the  effectiveness  and  sufficiency  ot  unit 
Aflirmative  Action  Plans  and  other  unit  plans  in  relation  to  the  goals 
of  this  code,  and  reporting  these  to  unit  administrators  with 
recommendations  as  to  what  improvements  or  corrections  are 
needed 

3  Participating  in  the  development  of  policies  and  programs  within 
units  with  respect  to  hiring  and  recruitment,  training  and  upgrading. 
and  m  all  matters  pertaining  to  the  elimination  of  discrimination 
prohibited  by  this  code  If  a  unit  fails  to  develop  policies  and 
programs  of  this  nature,  it  is  the  task  of  the  EEEO  oflicer  to  act  in 
an  advocacy  role  and  call  this  tact  first  to  the  attention  of  the  unit 
administrator,  and  if  no  responsive  action  ensues,  then  to  the 
Collegiate  Assistant  for  Affirmative  Action  The  EEEO  officer  is  free 
at  all  times  to  report  such  cases  directly  to  the  Otfice  of  Human 
Relations  Programs  and  the  Senate  Adiunct  Committee  on  Human 
Relations 

4  Serving  in  a  liaison  capacity  between  the  unit  to  which  he/she  is 
assigned  and  all  segments  of  its  personnel  and  attempting  to 
remedy  problems  brought  to  his/her  attention  regarding  alleged 
discrimination 

5  Advising  students  or  employees  of  the  unit  who  have  reason  to 
believe  that  discrimination  as  defined  in  this  code  is  occurring  At 
the  request  of  the  aggrieved  person  the  EEEO  officer  shall  keep 
any  or  all  aspects  of  the  grievance  confidential  until  a  formal 
complaint  has  been  filed  If  the  aggrieved  so  requests,  the  EEEO 
officer  shall  attempt  to  resolve  the  matter,  calling  upon  the 
assistance  of  the  equity  officer  where  appropriate  The  EEEO 
officer  will  keep  a  record  of  such  advisory  and  conciliatory 
activities  and  periodically  brief  the  equity  officer 

6  Advising  and  otherwise  aiding  complainants  m  making  formal 
complaints  under  this  code  When  a  complaint  is  filed  with  an  EEEO 
officer,  the  complaint  shall  be  forwarded  by  that  officer  within  five 
(5)  working  days  to  the  equity  officer  and  the  Office  of  Human 
Relations  Programs  The  EEEO  officer  shall  be  available  to  assist  in 
a  preliminary  investigation  of  the  complaint  conducted  under  the 
general  supervision  of  the  Office  of  Human  Relations  Programs,  to 
determine  whether  there  is  probable  cause  to  believe  that 
prohibited  discrimination  has  occurred 

7  Making  recommendations  to  the  Office  of  Human  Relations 
Programs  to  help  facilitate  human  relations  programs  on  campus 

8  Assisting  units  in  publicizing  the  functions  of  EEEO  oflicers 

9  Collecting  pertinent  information  regarding  hiring,  upgrading  and 
promotion  opportunities  within  units  and  disseminating  such 
information  to  appropriate  personnel 

D  The  EEEO  officer  shall  have  the  full  support  ol  the  unit  administration, 
the  college  administration,  and  the  Office  of  Human  Relations 
Programs  The  EEEO  officer  shall  be  afforded  reasonable  time  from 
other  regular  duties  to  perform  the  functions  of  the  otfice  These 
functions  shall  qualify  as  part  of  a  workday  m  the  case  of  a  staff 
member  and  as  partial  fulfillment  of  required  committee  loads  m  the 
case  of  (acuity  The  EEEO  officer  shall  be  free  from  interference, 
coercion,  harassment,  discrimination,  or  unreasonable  restraints  m 
connection  with  the  performance  of  the  duties  specified  m  this  code 

Article  VI  Effective  Date 

This  code  shall  be  effective  as  of  October  18,  1976.  and  shall  apply 
only  to  those  complaints  alleging  discriminatory  acts  that  occurred  on  or 
after  that  date 


University  Policy  on  Disclosure  of 
Student  Records 

Buckley  Amendment 

The  University  ol  Maryland  adheres  to  a  policy  of  compliance  with  the 
Family  Educational  Rights  and  Privacy  Act  (Buckley  Amendment)  As  such, 
it  is  the  policy  of  the  University  (1)  to  permit  students  to  inspect  the* 
education  records.  (2)  to  limit  disclosure  to  others  ot  personalty  identifiable 
information  from  education  records  without  students'  prior  written  consent. 
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and  (3)  to  provide  students  the  opportunity  to  seek  correction  ol  their 
education  records  where  appropriate 

/  Definitions 

A  Student"  means  an  individual  who  is  or  who  has  been  in 
attendance  at  The  University  ot  Maryland  It  does  not  include  any 
applicant  for  admission  to  the  University  who  does  not  matriculate, 
even  it  he  or  she  previously  attended  the  University  (Please  note, 
however,  that  such  an  applicant  would  be  considered  a  "student " 
with  respect  to  his  or  her  records  relating  to  that  previous 
attendance  ) 

B  "Education  records"  include  those  records  that  contain 
information  directly  related  to  a  student  and  that  are  maintained  as 
official  working  tiles  by  the  University  The  lollowmg  are  not 
education  records 

(1)  records  about  students  made  by  professors  and  administrators 
tor  their  own  use  and  not  shown  to  others, 

(2)  campus  police  records  maintained  solely  for  law  enforcement 
purposes  and  kept  separate  from  the  education  records 
described  above; 

(3)  employment  records,  except  where  a  currently  enrolled  student 
is  employed  as  a  result  of  his  or  her  status  as  a  student, 

(4)  records  of  a  physician,  psychologist,  or  other  recognized 
professional  or  paraprotessional  made  or  used  only  for 
treatment  purposes  and  available  only  to  persons  providing 
treatment  However,  these  records  may  be  reviewed  by  an 
appropriate  professional  of  the  student's  choice, 

(5)  records  that  contain  only  information  relating  to  a  person's 
activities  after  that  person  is  no  longer  a  student  at  the 
University 

//.  It  is  the  policy  of  The  University  of  Maryland  to  permit  students  to 
inspect  their  education  records. 

A.  Right  of  Access 

Each  student  has  a  right  of  access  to  his  or  her  education  records, 
except  confidential  letters  of  recommendation  received  prior  to 
January  1,  1975.  and  financial  records  of  the  student's  parents 

B.  Waiver 

A  student  may,  by  a  signed  writing,  waive  his  or  her  right  of  access 
to  confidential  recommendations  in  three  areas:  admission  to  any 
educational  institution.  |ob  placement,  and  receipt  of  honors  and 
awards  The  University  will  not  require  such  waivers  as  a  condition 
for  admission  or  receipt  of  any  service  or  benefit  normally  provided 
to  students  If  the  student  chooses  to  waive  his  or  her  right  of 
access,  he  or  she  will  be  notified,  upon  written  request,  of  the 
names  of  all  persons  making  confidential  recommendations  Such 
recommendations  will  be  used  only  for  the  purpose  for  which  they 
were  specifically  intended  A  waiver  may  be  revoked  in  writing  at 
any  time,  and  the  revocation  will  apply  to  all  subsequent 
recommendations,  but  not  to  recommendations  received  while  the 
waiver  was  in  effect 

C.  Types  and  Locations  of  Education  Records,  Titles  of  Records 
Custodians 

Please  note  that  all  requests  for  access  to  records  should  be 
routed  through  the  Registrations  Office  (see  II. D  below) 

(1)  Admissions 

Applications    and    transcripts    from    institutions    previously 
attended 
a   Undergraduate— Director   of   Undergraduate  Admissions, 

North  Administration 
b       Graduate— Director     of     Graduate     Records.     South 
Administration 

(2)  Registrations 

All  ongoing  academic  and  biographical  records  Graduate  and 
Undergraduate— Director  of  Registrations.  North 
Administration 

(3)  Departments 

Departmental  offices,  Chairs  (Check  first  with  the  Director  of 
Registrations)  (Miscellaneous  records  kept  vary  with  the 
department ) 

(4)  Deans 

Deans'  offices  of  each  school  Miscellaneous  records 

(5)  Resident  Life 

North  Administration.  Director  of  Resident  Life  Student's 
housing  records 

(6)  Advisors 

Pre-Law  Advisor  Hornbake  Library 

Pre-Dental  Advisor:  Turner  Laboratory 

Pre-Medical  Advisor   Turner  Laboratory 

Letters  of  evaluation,  personal  information  sheet,  transcript. 

test  scores  (if  student  permits) 

(7)  Judicial  Affairs 

North  Administration  Building.  Director  of  Judicial  Affairs 
Students'  judicial  and  disciplinary  records 

(8)  Counseling  Center 

Shoemaker  Hall.  Director  Biographical  data,  summaries  of 
conversations  with  students  test  results.  (Where  records  are 


made  and  used  only  for  treatment  purposes,  they  are  not 
education  records  and  are  not  subject  to  this  policy  ) 
(9)  Financial  Aid 

Undergraduate— North  Administration.  Director  of  Financial 
Aid  Graduate  and  Professional  Schools — Located  m  deans' 
offices  Financial  aid  applications,  needs  analysis  statements, 
awards  made  (no  student  access  to  parents'  confidential 
statements) 
(W)  Career  Development  Center 

Undergraduate  Library.  Director  Recommendations,  copies  ol 
academic  records  (unofficial)  (note  WAIVER  section) 
( 1 1)  Business  Services 

South  Administration  Building.  Director    All  student  accounts 
receivable,  records  ol  students'  financial  charges,  and  credits 
with  the  University 
0.  Procedure  to  be  Followed 

Requests  for  access  should  be  made  in  writing  to  the  Office  of 
Registrations  The  University  will  comply  with  a  request  for  access 
within  a  reasonable  time,  at  least  withm  45  days  In  the  usual  case, 
arrangements  will  be  made  for  the  student  to  read  his  or  her 
records  m  the  presence  ot  a  staff  member  II  facilities  permit,  a 
student  may  ordinarily  obtain  copies  of  his  or  her  records  by  paying 
reproduction  costs  The  fee  for  copies  is  $  25  per  page  No 
campus  will  provide  copies  of  any  transcripts  in  the  student's 
records  other  than  the  student's  current  University  transcript  from 
that  campus  Official  University  transcripts  (with  University  seal)  will 
be  provided  at  a  higher  charge 

///.  It  is  the  policy  of  The  University  of  Maryland  to  limit  disclosure  of 
personally  identifiable  information  from  education  records  unless  it  has 
the  student's  prior  written  consent,  subject  to  the  following  limitations 
and  exclusions 

A.  Directory  Information 

(1)  The  following  categories  of  information  have  been  designated 
directory  information 

Name 

Address 

Telephone  listing 

Date  and  place  of  birth 

Photograph 

Maior  field  of  study 

Participation  in  officially  recognized  activities  and  sports 

Weight  and  height  of  members  of  athletic  teams 

Dates  of  attendance 

Degrees  and  awards  received 

Most  recent  previous  educational  institution  attended 

(2)  This  information  will  be  disclosed  even  in  the  absence  of 
consent  unless  the  student  files  written  notice  informing  the 
University  not  to  disclose  any  or  all  of  the  categories  within 
three  weeks  of  the  first  day  of  the  semester  in  which  the  student 
begins  each  school  year  This  notice  must  be  filed  annually 
within  the  above  alloted  time  to  avoid  automatic  disclosure  of 
directory  information  The  notice  should  be  filed  with  the 
campus  registrations  office  See  II  C 

(3)  The  University  will  give  annual  public  notice  to  students  of  the 
categories  of  information  designated  as  directory  information 

(4)  Directory  information  may  appear  in  public  documents  and 
otherwise  be  disclosed  without  student  consent  unless  the 
student  objects  as  provided  above. 

(5)  All  requests  for  non-disclosure  of  directory  information  will  be 
implemented  as  soon  as  publication  schedules  will  reasonably 
allow. 

(6)  The  University  will  use  its  best  efforts  to  maintain  the 
confidentiality  of  those  categories  of  directory  information  that 
a  student  properly  requests  not  be  publically  disclosed  The 
University,  however,  makes  no  representations,  warranties,  or 
guarantees  that  directory  information  designated  for  non- 
disclosure will  not  appear  in  public  documents 

B.  Prior  Consent  not  Required 

Prior  consent  will  not  be  required  for  disclosure  of  education 
records  to  the  following  parties 

(1)  School  officials  of  The  University  of  Maryland  who  have  been 
determined  to  have  legitimate  educational  interests. 

(a)  "School  officials"  include  instructional  or  administrative 
personnel  who  are  or  may  be  in  a  position  to  use  the 
information  in  furtherance  of  a  legitimate  objective: 

(b)  "Legitimate  educational  interests"  include  those  interests 
directly  related  to  the  academic  environment, 

(2)  Officials  of  other  schools  in  which  a  student  seeks  or  intends  to 
enroll  or  is  enrolled  Upon  request,  and  at  his  or  her  expense, 
the  student  will  be  provided  with  a  copy  of  the  records  that  have 
been  transferred; 

(3)  Authorized  representatives  of  the  Comptroller  General  of  the 
US,  the  Secretary  of  Education,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Department  of  Health  and  Human  Services,  the  Director  of  the 
National  Institute  of  Education,  the  Administrator  of  the 
Veterans'  Administration,  but  only  in  connection  with  the  audit 
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or  evaluation  of  federally  supported  education  programs,  or  in 
connection  with  the  enforcement  of  or  compliance  with  Federal 
legal  requirements  relating  to  these  programs  Subject  to 
controlling  Federal  law  or  prior  consent,  these  officials  will 
protect  information  received  so  as  not  to  permit  personal 
identification  of  students  to  outsiders; 

(4)  Authorized  persons  and  organizations  that  are  given  work  m 
connection  with  a  student's  application  for,  or  receipt  of, 
financial  aid,  but  only  to  the  extent  necessary  for  such  purposes 
as  determining  eligibility,  amount,  conditions,  and  enforcement 
of  terms  and  conditions, 

(5)  State  and  local  officials  to  which  such  information  is  specifically 
required  to  be  reported  by  effective  state  law  adopted  prior  to 
November  19,  1974 

(6)  Organizations  conducting  educational  studies  for  the  purpose 
of  developing,  validating,  or  administering  predictive  tests, 
administering  student  aid  programs,  and  improving  instruction 
The  studies  shall  be  conducted  so  as  not  to  permit  personal 
identification  of  students  to  outsiders,  and  the  information  will 
be  destroyed  when  no  longer  needed  for  these  purposes, 

(7)  Accrediting  organizations  for  purposes  necessary  to  carry  out 
their  functions, 

(8)  Parents  of  a  student  who  is  a  dependent  for  income  tax 
purposes  (Note  The  University  may  require  documentation  of 
dependent  status  such  as  copies  of  income  tax  forms  ) 

(9)  Appropriate  parties  in  connection  with  an  emergency,  where 
knowledge  of  the  information  is  necessary  to  protect  the  health 
or  safety  of  the  student  or  other  individuals, 

(10)  In  response  to  a  court  order  or  subpoena,  the  University  will 
make  reasonable  efforts  to  notify  the  student  before  complying 
with  the  court  order 

C.  Prior  Consent  Required 

In  all  other  cases,  the  University  will  not  release  personally 
identifiable  information  in  education  records  or  allow  access  to 
those  records  without  prior  consent  of  the  student  Unless 
disclosure  is  to  the  student  himself  or  herself,  the  consent  must  be 
written,  signed,  and  dated,  and  must  specify  the  records  to  be 
disclosed,  the  identity  of  the  recipient,  and  the  purpose  of 
disclosure  A  copy  of  the  record  disclosed  will  be  provided  to  the 
student  upon  request  and  at  his  or  her  expense 

D.  Record  of  Disclosures 

The  University  will  maintain  with  the  student's  education  records  a 
record  for  each  request  and  each  disclosure,  except  for  the 
following 

(1)  disclosures  to  the  student  himself  or  herself; 

(2)  disclosures  pursuant  to  the  written  consent  of  the  student  (the 
written  consent  itself  will  suffice  as  a  record), 

(3)  disclosures  to  instructional  or  administrative  officials  of  the 
University, 

(4)  disclosures  of  directory  information 

This  record  of  disclosures  may  be  inspected  by  the  student,  the 
official  custodian  of  the  records,  and  other  University  and 
governmental  officials 

IV.  It  is  the  policy  of  The  University  of  Maryland  to  provide  students  the 
opportunity  to  seek  correction  of  their  education  records 

A.  Request  to  Correct  Records 

A  student  who  believes  that  information  contained  in  his  or  her 
education  records  is  inaccurate,  misleading,  or  violative  of  privacy 
or  other  rights  may  submit  a  written  request  to  the  Office  of 
Registrations  specifying  the  document(s)  being  challenged  and  the 
basis  for  the  complaint  The  request  will  be  sent  to  the  person 
responsible  for  any  amendments  to  the  record  in  question  Within  a 
reasonable  period  of  time  of  receipt  of  the  request,  the  University 
will  decide  whether  to  amend  the  records  in  accordance  with  the 
request  If  the  decision  is  to  refuse  to  amend,  the  student  will  be  so 
notified  and  will  be  advised  of  the  right  to  a  hearing  He  or  she  may 
then  exercise  that  right  by  written  request  to  the  Office  of  the 
Chancellor 

B.  Right  to  a  Hearing 

Upon  request  by  a  student,  the  University  will  provide  an 
opportunity  for  a  hearing  to  challenge  the  content  of  the  student's 
records  A  request  for  a  hearing  should  be  in  writing  and  submitted 
to  the  Office  of  Registrations  Within  a  reasonable  time  of  receipt  of 
the  request,  the  student  will  be  notified  in  writing  of  the  date,  place, 
and  time  reasonably  in  advance  of  the  hearing 

(1)  Conduct  of  the  Hearing 

The  hearing  will  be  conducted  by  a  University  official  who  does 
not  have  a  direct  interest  in  the  outcome  The  student  will  have 
a  full  and  fair  opportunity  to  present  evidence  relevant  to  the 
issues  raised  and  may  be  assisted  or  represented  by 
individuals  of  his  or  her  choice  at  his  or  her  own  expense, 
including  an  attorney 

(2)  Decision 

Within  a  reasonable  period  of  time  after  the  conclusion  of  the 
hearing,  the  University  will  notify  the  student  m  writing  of  its 
decision    The  decision  will  be  based  solely  upon  evidence 


presented  at  the  hearing  and  will  include  a  summary  of  the 
evidence  and  the  reasons  for  the  decision  II  the  University 
decides  that  the  information  is  inaccurate,  misleading,  or 
otherwise  in  violation  of  the  privacy  or  other  rights  of  students, 
the  University  will  amend  the  records  accordingly 
C.  Right  to  Place  an  Explanation  in  the  Records 

II,  as  a  result  of  the  hearing,  the  University  decides  that  the 
information  is  not  inaccurate,  misleading,  or  otherwise  m  violation 
of  the  student's  rights,  the  University  will  inform  the  student  ol  the 
right  to  place  in  his  or  her  record  a  statement  commenting  on  the 
mlormation  and  /or  explaining  any  reasons  lor  disagreeing  with  the 
University's  decision  Any  such  explanation  will  be  kept  as  part  of 
the  student's  record  as  long  as  the  contested  portion  of  the  record 
is  kept  and  will  be  disclosed  whenever  the  contested  portion  of  the 
record  is  disclosed 
V.  Right  to  File  Complaint 

A  student  alleging  University  noncompliance  with  the  Family 
Educational  Rights  and  Privacy  Act  may  file  a  written  complaint  with  the 
Family  Educational  Rights  and  Privacy  Act  Office  (FERPA). 
Department  of  Education.  Switzer  Building,  400  Maryland  Avenue. 
S  W  .  Room  4074.  Washington.  D  C  20202 


Smoking  Policy  and  Guidelines 

Effective  Spring  Semester  1986 

Policy 

It  is  hereby  established  as  the  policy  of  the  College  Park  Campus  to 
achieve  a  public  environment  as  close  to  smoke-free  as  practicably 
possible  Obtaining  and  maintaining  this  result  will  require  the  willingness, 
understanding,  and  patience  of  all  members  of  the  campus  community 
working  together 

Guidelines 

The  following  guidelines  shall  serve  to  implement  the  Campus  Smoking 
Policy: 

A  Smoking  is  prohibited  in  indoor  locations  where  smokers  and  non- 
smokers  occupy  the  same  area  Such  areas  include 

1  Academic  areas  classrooms,  lecture  halls,  seminar  rooms, 
laboratories,  libraries,  computing  facilities 

2  Conference  rooms,  auditona,  exhibition  areas,  indoor  athletic 
facilities,  theaters,  pavilions,  and  retail  stores 

3  Health  facilities 

4  Common /public  areas  (shared  spaces  not  fully  enclosed  by 
floor-to-ceilmg  partitions  and  doors)  including  stairwells, 
elevators,  escalators,  lobbies,  hallways,  waiting  rooms, 
reception  areas,  restrooms.  and  customer  service  areas 

5  Any  area  in  which  a  fire  or  safety  hazard  exists 

B  Unit  heads,  or  their  designees,  may  establish  the  following 
locations  as  "Smoking  Permitted  Areas": 

1  Up  to  one-third  of  dining,  large  lounge,  and  other  large  open 
spaces,  as  long  as  ventilation  is  adequate  Smoking  of  cigars 
and  pipes,  however,  is  prohibited 

2  Rooms  that  have  closed  doors  and  floor-to-ceilmg  partitions  as 
long  as  ventilation  is  adequate  and  non-smokers  m  adjacent 
areas  are  not  exposed  to  second  hand  or  side-stream  smoke 

3  The  Director  of  the  Stamp  Student  Union  may,  at  his  her 
discretion,  allow  groups  and  organizations  with  permanent 
offices  in  the  Union  to  determine  the  smoking  policy  in  those 
offices  Such  individual  policies  must  adhere  to  the  restrictions 
set  forth  m  Section  III.  B.  2  of  this  policy 

The  Director  of  the  Stamp  Student  Union  may.  at  his  her 
discretion,  allow  cigarette  smoking  by  groups  making  use  of  the 
Grand  Ballroom,  the  Colony  Ballroom,  the  Atrium,  and  other 
rooms  in  the  Union  if  he  she  determines  that  it  is  appropriate  to 
the  nature  of  the  event  scheduled 

C  Asa  general  rule,  preferential  consideration  shall  be  given  to  non- 
smokers  whenever  it  is  clear  that  they  are  being  exposed 
involuntarily  to  smoke. 

Compliance 

This  policy  relies  on  the  thoughtfulness.  consideration,  and  cooperation 
of  smokers  and  non-smokers  for  its  success  It  is  the  responsibility  of  all 
members  of  the  campus  community  to  observe  this  Smoking  Policy  and 
Guidelines  and  to  direct  those  who  choose  to  smoke  to  designated 
Smoking  Permitted  areas 

Complaints  or  concerns  regarding  this  policy  or  disputes  regarding  its 
implementation  should  be  referred  to  the  immediate  supervisor  for 
resolution  If  a  resolution  cannot  be  reached,  the  matter  will  be  referred  by 
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the  supervisor  to  the  appropriate  department  head  or  vice  chancellor  tor 
mediation 

Other  Policies 

This  Smoking  Policy  does  not  supersede  more  restricts 
may  be  in  torce  in  compliance  with  Federal.  State,  or  local  laws  and 
ordinances,  but  shall  be  in  addition  thereto 


Administrative  Offices 

Office  of  the  Chancellor 

The  Oltice  ot  the  Chancellor  is  the  chief  academic  and  administrative 
office  of  the  College  Park  Campus 

Athletics 

The  Department  of  Intercollegiate  Athletics  is  responsible  for  directing 
intercollegiate  athletic  programs  for  both  women  and  men 

Women's  intercollegiate  athletic  teams  include  cross  country,  field 
hockey,  and  volleyball  in  the  fall,  basketball,  swimming,  indoor  track,  and 
gymnastics  during  the  winter,  and  lacrosse  and  track  in  the  spring  Tennis 
competition  is  scheduled  in  both  the  fall  and  the  spring  seasons 

The  University  of  Maryland  College  Park  has  men's  teams  in  football, 
soccer,  and  cross  country  in  the  fall,  basketball,  swimming,  wrestling,  and 
indoor  track  during  the  winter;  and  baseball,  golf,  tennis,  lacrosse,  and 
outdoor  track  in  the  spring  Both  men's  and  women's  teams  compete  in  the 
Atlantic  Coast  Conference  (ACC)  and  the  National  Collegiate  Athletic 
Association  (NCAA) 

National  Collegiate  Athletic  Association  Requirements  for  Student 
Athletes 

1  NCAA  eligibility  for  regular  season  competition  is  based  upon 
satisfactory  completion  of  twenty-four  semester  hours  of  acceptable 
degree  credits  since  the  beginning  of  the  student  athlete's  last  season 
of  competition 

2  The  calculation  of  credit  hours  shall  be  based  upon  hours  accepted  for 
degree  credit  at  the  institution 

3  Hours  earned  in  summer  school  may  be  utilized  to  satisfy  academic 
credit  requirements 

4  Students  participating  in  sports  that  start  competition  in  the  fall 
semester  have  the  fall,  spring,  and  summer  semesters  to  earn  twenty- 
four  credits 

5  Students  participating  in  sports  that  start  competition  in  the  spring 
semester  have  the  spring,  summer,  and  fall  semesters  to  earn  twenty- 
four  credits 

6  Credits  in  courses  repeated  that  were  previous  F's  will  count  toward 
the  twenty-four  credits 

7.  Credits  in  courses  repeated  that  were  previous  D's  will  not  count 
toward  the  twenty-four  credits. 

Office  of  Human  Relations  Programs 

The  Human  Relations  Office  (HRO)  is  responsible  for  initiating  action  in 
compliance  with  Campus.  State,  and  Federal  directives  designed  to 
provide  equal  education  and  employment  opportunities  for  the  College 
Park  Campus  students  and  employees  It  also  monitors  the  outcomes  of 
actions  taken  in  this  regard,  reporting  its  findings  to  the  chancellor,  the 
campus  Senate,  and  to  the  campus  community-at-large 

The  HRO  both  sponsors  programs  that  promote  cross-cultural 
appreciation  and  processes  complaints  of  discrimination,  following 
procedures  set  forth  m  the  Campus  Human  Relations  Code  Copies  of  the 
code  are  available  from  the  HRO  and  from  the  Offices  of  the  Vice 
Chancellors  and  deans  of  the  colleges  and  schools  Equity  Officers  will 
provide  them  on  request 

Any  student  or  employee  having  a  concern  about  possible  inequities  in 
educational  or  employment  matters,  or  who  wishes  to  register  a  complaint, 
may  also  contact  an  equity  officer  (see  listing  below)  He/she  may  also 
contact  the  HRO  Office  in  Room  1 107  of  the  Hornbake  Library 
(454-4707/4124). 

Minority  and  /or  women  students  and  staff  wanting  specific  information 
about  programs  and  opportunities  available  to  them  within  a  particular 
academic  or  administrative  area  may  contact  that  particular  equity  officer 
The  HRO  will  provide  students  and  staff  with  general  information  on  equity 
efforts  and  on  the  status  of  equity  and  compliance  matters  campus-wide 


Campus  Equity  Officers 


HRO  Campus  Compliance  Officer 

Ms.  Gladys  Brown—  1 107  Hornbake  Library 

Academic  Affairs.  Office  of 

Dr   Mane  Davidson—  1119  Main  Administration  Building 


454-4707  5924 


ilive  Alfairs.  Olfice  ol  454-4841 

Mr   Lawrence  Waters—  1 132  Mam  Administration  Building 
iences.  College  of 

Dr   Amel  Anderson— 1110  Symon  454-5981 

Dr  Robert  S  Beale— 2222  Symons  Hall  454-5206 

Arts  and  Humanities.  College  ol  454-6795 

Dr  Kent  Cartwnghl—  1101  Francis  Scott  t- 
Behavioral  and  Social  Sciences.  College  of  454-5272 

Dr  Caroline  Cody— 2141  Tydmgs  Hall 
Human  Ecology.  College  of  454-6064 

Dr   Thomas  Coley—  1 120  Francis  Scott  Key  Hall 
Computer.  Mathematical,  and  Physical  Sciences, 

College  of  454-4596 

Dr   James  Wallace  — 2300  Mathematics  Building 

Student  Alfairs,  Office  ot  454-2925 

Ms  Sharon  L  Fries— 2108  North  Administration  Building 

Office  of  Institutional  Advancement 

The  Oflice  of  Institutional  Advancement  conducts  a  variety  of  programs 
to  develop  greater  understanding  and  support  for  UMCP  among  its  many 
publics  Under  the  direction  of  the  Vice  Chancellor  (or  Institutional 
Advancement,  the  office  reports  to  the  Chancellor 

Units  of  this  office  include  Development,  Public  Information.  Creative 
Services/Publications,  and  Alumni  Programs  The  Office  of  Institutional 
Advancement  is  responsible  for  all  official  campus-wide  advancement 
programs  such  as  fundraismg.  alumni  affairs,  production  of  official  campus 
publications,  films  and  video  presentations,  media  relations,  and 
management  of  maior  campus  events 


Office  of  Administrative  Affairs 

Administrative  Alfairs  is  responsible  for  the  effective  management  of 
the  physical,  fiscal,  and  staff  support  resources  of  the  campus  It  also 
provides  campus  safety  and  security,  materials  management, 
administrative  computing,  and  other  necessary  support  services  Of 
particular  interest  to  students  are  the  community  awareness  and  security 
programs  offered  by  the  University  Police  and  the  information  and 
assistance  services  provided  by  the  Bursar  for  concerns  of  students 
regarding  University  billings 


Office  of  Student  Affairs 

Office  of  Campus  Activities 

The  Office  of  Campus  Activities  provides  advising,  consultation,  and 
assistance  to  campus  student  organizations  for  the  primary  purpose  of 
enhancing  the  educational  growth  of  leaders,  members,  and  associates 
Efforts  focus  on  encouragement  of  involvement  in  student  life  activities  on 
campus,  establishing  various  campus  programs  for  the  benefit  of  the 
University  community,  and  providing  numerous  leadership  development 
opportunities  The  office  maintains  records  pertaining  to  student  activities 
and  organizations,  coordinates  the  reservation  of  campus  facilities  for 
scheduled  activities  and  manages  the  funds  allocated  from  the  student 
activities  fee  This  office  also  serves  as  the  liaison  between  Maryland's 
fifty-two  fraternity  and  sorority  chapters  and  the  University  administration 
Office  location    1 191  Stamp  Student  Union   Telephone  454-5605 

Office  of  Commuter  Affairs 

The  Office  of  Commuter  Affairs,  located  in  Room  1195  of  the  Stamp 
Student  Union,  has  established  services  to  work  on  behalf  of.  with  and  for 
the  commuter  students  at  The  University  of  Maryland  In  addition  to  the 
services  described  below,  the  office  is  actively  involved  in  several  research 
projects  and  houses  the  National  Clearinghouse  for  Commuter  Programs 
Telephone:  454-2255. 

Off-Campus  Housing  Service  maintains  up-to-date  computerized  listings  of 
rooms,  apartments,  and  houses  (both  vacant  and  to  share)  Area  maps, 
apartment  directories,  and  brochures  concerning  topics  of  interest  to 
commuter  students  are  available  in  the  office  Telephone  454-3645 

Carpooling.  Students  interested  in  forming  a  carpool  can  join  the  individual 
match-up  program  by  filling  out  an  application  at  the  Office  of  Commuter 
Affairs  (OCA)  or  calling  1-800-492-3757  Student-run  regional  carpools 
are  given  assistance  from  OCA  Students  who  carpool  with  three  or  more 
people  may  apply  at  OCA  for  preferred  parking 

Shuttle  Bus  System  is  operated  by  the  Office  of  Commuter  Affairs  for  the 
security  and  convenience  of  all  students  The  bus  system  offers  five  distinct 
programs  daytime  commuter  routes,  evening  security  routes,  evening 
security  call-a-nde,  transit  service  for  the  disabled,  and  charter  service 
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Schedules  are  available  at  the  Stamp  Student  Union  Information  Desk,  the 
Office  of  Commuter  Alfairs,  and  the  Shuttle-UM  Office  Telephone 
454-2255 

Settling  In.  UMaps  serve  as  a  unique  guide  to  the  campus,  helping  students 
match  their  own  interests  with  courses,  careers,  and  opportunities  for 
Involvement  on  campus  Personal  copies  of  UMaps  are  available  in  the 
Office  of  Commuter  Affairs 

Counseling  Center 

The  Counseling  Center  provides  consultation  to  a  variety  of  groups  and 
individuals  pertaining  to  educational  or  psychological  issues  of  concern  to 
them  Available  in  the  reception  lobby  are  occupational  and  educational 
information  as  well  as  tape-recorded  conversations  with  academic 
department  chairpersons  about  majoring  in  their  departments  The 
Counseling  Center  includes  five  divisions  listed  below  Brochures 
describing  these  programs  and  other  written  materials  are  available  at  the 
center  Records  kept  as  part  of  providing  counseling  services  are 
confidential  and  not  part  of  the  University's  educational  records. 
Counseling  Center  offices  are  located  in  the  Shoemaker  Building 

Counseling  Service.  Psychologists  provide  professional  individual  and 
group  counseling  services  for  students  with  educational-vocational  and 
emotional-social  ad|ustment  concerns  The  service  also  offers  a  large 
variety  of  special  counseling  workshop  programs  on  such  topics  as 
assertion  training,  reducing  smoking,  vocational  planning,  and  stress 
management   Telephone  454-2931 

Disabled  Student  Service.  Professionals  in  this  office  provide  services  for 
disabled  students  including  general  campus  information,  assistance  in 
locating  interpreters  for  hearing  impaired,  readers  for  the  blind,  and  access 
guides  to  various  buildings  and  facilities  on  campus  Telephone  454-5028 
(and  TTY  454-5029) 

Learning  Assistance  Service.  Educational  specialists  provide  individual 
and  group  work  for  improving  academic  skills  such  as  reading,  writing, 
listening,  notetaking,  and  how  to  learn  mathematics  and  science  material 
Workshops  offered  by  this  unit  cover  such  topics  as  study  skills,  time 
management,  learning  math  skills,  and  exam  anxiety  Telephone 
454-2935 

Parent  Consultation  and  Child  Evaluation  Service.  Professionals  provide 
consultation,  testing,  and  counseling  for  youngsters  ages  5-14  and 
families  Telephone:  454-7203 

Testing,  Research  and  Data  Processing  Unit.  National  testing  programs 
such  as  the  CLEP.  GRE.  and  Miller  Analogies  are  administered  through  this 
office  as  well  as  testing  for  counseling  purposes  In  addition,  the  staff 
members  produce  a  wide  variety  of  research  reports  on  characteristics  of 
students  and  the  campus  environment   Telephone:  454-3126 

Dining  Services 

Dining  Services  offers  several  meal  plan  alternatives  to  provide  flexibility 
and  convenience  to  students  The  plans  include  the  Traditional  Board  Plan, 
the  Point  System,  and  D  S   Cash 

Traditional  Meal  Plan.  A  choice  of  19,  15,  or  10  meal  plans  is  available  for 
students  who  regularly  eat  in  the  dining  halls. 

Point  System  Meal  Plan.  The  Point  System  is  designed  for  the  student  who 
does  not  eat  in  the  dining  halls  often,  and  who  wants  to  choose  where, 
when,  how  often,  and  how  much  he  or  she  wants  to  eat 

D.  S.  Cash  Card  offers  variety  and  an  automatic  discount  of  10%  on  all 
Dining  Services  locations  when  an  opening  deposit  of  $300  or  more  is 
made  into  the  D  S  Cash  account  This  card  is  available  to  all  students, 
faculty,  and  staff 

In  addition  to  the  four  dining  halls,  a  number  of  eateries,  snack  bars, 
restaurants,  and  convenience  stores  are  available  to  all  campus  students, 
faculty,  and  staff 

Students  may  apply  for  a  meal  plan  in  the  Contract  Office  of  Dining 
Services,  Room  0144,  South  Campus  Dining  Hall  For  additional 
information,  call  454-2906 

Health  Center 

The  University  Health  Center,  located  on  Campus  Drive  directly  across 
from  the  Stamp  Student  Union,  is  open  24  hours  a  day,  seven  days  a  week 
Hours  vary  during  semester  breaks  and  holidays 

Students  may  be  seen  at  the  Health  Center,  by  appointment  between  8 
a  m  and  5pm.  Monday  through  Friday  Urgent  problems  will  be  treated  at 
any  time  without  an  appointment 

Any  currently  registered  student  who  has  paid  the  health  fee  is  eligible 
for  care  The  health  fee  is  included  on  the  student's  bill  and  covers  routine 
health  care  costs  for  the  semester  However,  there  are  additional  charges 


for  special  services  such  as  X-ray.  laboratory  tests,  dental  treatment, 
allergy  mictions,  physical  therapy,  casts,  and  medication  from  the 
pharmacy 

Health  services  provided  by  the  center  include  general  medical  care, 
skin  care  clinic,  allergy  clinic,  sports  medicine  clinic,  men's  clinic,  women's 
health  clinic,  laboratory  services,  X-ray.  social  services,  pharmacy 
services,  physical  therapy  clinic,  dental  clinic,  and  mental  health  services 
Group  and  individual  health  education /counseling  is  available  on  topics 
such  as  stress,  sexual  health,  alcohol  and  other  drugs,  and  nutrition  C  P  R 
training,  peer  education  and  volunteer  involvement  are  also  available  For 
information  call  454-4922 

All  care  and  treatment  are  absolutely  confidential  Access  to  medical 
records  is  limited  to  authorized  Health  Center  personnel,  unless  written 
consent  for  release  of  information  is  obtained  Irom  the  patient 

It  is  strongly  recommended  that  students  maintain  some  type  of  health 
insurance  coverage  For  those  who  have  no  health  insurance  there  is  a 
policy  available  through  the  Health  Center  which  covers  major  medical 
expenses,  including  a  large  portion  of  hospital  costs  Contact  the 
insurance  clerk  at  the  Health  Center  for  further  information   454-6750 

For  more  information  concerning  Health  Center  services  call 
454-3444 

Campus  Recreation  Services 

Thousands  of  undergraduate  and  graduate  students,  faculty  and  staff 
members  recognize  the  value  of  utilizing  their  free  time  in  some  sort  of 
healthful  physical  activity  They  find  a  lifestyle  which  balances  academic 
pursuits  with  recreational  and  social  involvement  ideal  for  a  lulfillmg  and 
enjoyable  college  experience 

The  Campus  Recreation  Services  staff  meets  almost  everyone's 
leisure-time  needs  through  informal  recreational  opportunities,  intramural 
sports  activities,  fitness  and  wellness  programs,  sports  clubs,  and  special 
events 

Informal  recreational  opportunities  include  lifting  weights,  running, 
swimming  laps,  and  |oming  a  colleague  for  a  friendly  game  of  racquetball, 
squash,  or  tennis  Intramural  sports  provide  organized  tournament  and 
league  play  for  individuals,  pairs,  and  teams  Students  have  the  choice  of 
over  twenty-five  competitive  sports  (from  badminton  and  basketball  to 
track  and  field  and  volleyball)  in  the  Men's  Open  (for  commuters).  Men's 
Dormitory,  Fraternity,  and  Women's  Leagues  There  is  a  Graduate 
Students/Faculty/Staff  League,  also  In  most  sports,  entrants  can  select 
the  Above  Average  or  Average  skill  level  of  play  Fitness  and  wellness 
programs  exist  in  the  form  of  aerobics  sessions  and  the  Lifeline  Fitness 
Club,  a  self-directed  fitness  program,  while  more  than  twenty-live  sport 
clubs  (from  bowling  and  martial  arts  to  rugby  and  sailing)  are  organized 
and  supported  through  CRS  These  groups  comprise  students,  faculty,  and 
staff  interested  in  participating  (and  sometimes  competing  against  other 
colleges)  in  one  particular  sport  Special  events,  such  as  the  annual  All- 
Comers  Track  &  Field  Meets  (open  to  the  public  as  well),  the  Sports  Trivia 
Bowl,  and  the  Terrapin  Tip-Off  basketball  tournament  round  out  the 
activities  calendar  at  CRS 

Fees  paid  at  the  time  of  class  registration  cover  virtually  all  the  costs  ot 
participating  in  CRS  activities  All  that  is  left  is  to  GET  INVOLVED  Meet  the 
CRS  Staff  in  room  1 104  of  the  Reckord  Armory  or  call  454-3124  (A  24- 
hour  recording  listing  recreational  facility  hours  can  be  heard  on 
454-5454) 

Judicial  Programs 

General  Policy 

The  primary  purpose  for  the  imposition  of  discipline  in  trie  University 
setting  is  to  protect  the  campus  community  and  to  create  an  atmosphere  of 
personal  freedom,  in  which  the  rights  of  all  students  and  staff  members  are 
fully  protected 

Students  may  be  accountable  to  both  civil  authorities  and  to  the 
University  for  acts  which  constitute  violations  of  law  and  of  University 
regulations  Likewise,  an  act  constituting  a  violation  of  the  resident  hall 
contract  and  University  regulations  may  result  in  removal  from  University 
housing,  the  imposition  of  disciplinary  sanctions,  or  both 

General  Statement  ot  Student  Responsibility 

Students  are  expected  to  conduct  themselves  at  all  times  m  a  manner 
consistent  with  the  University  responsibility  of  ensuring  to  all  members  of 
the  community  the  opportunity  to  pursue  their  educational  objectives,  and 
of  protecting  the  safety,  welfare,  rights,  and  property  ot  all  members  ot  the 
community  and  ot  the  University  itself 

Judicial  Programs  Office 

The  Judicial  Programs  Oftice  directs  the  efforts  of  students  and  staff 
members  in  matters  involving  student  discipline  The  responsibilities  of  the 
office  include  1)  determination  of  the  disciplinary  charges  to  be  filed 
against  individual  students  or  groups  ot  students.  2)  interviewing  and 
advising  parties  involved  m  disciplinary  proceedings  3)  supervising, 
training  and  advising  the  various  judicial  boards  4)  reviewing  the  decisions 
of  the  judicial  boards.  5)  maintenance  of  all  student  disciplinary  records.  6) 
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collection  and  dissemination  ol  research  and  analysis  concerning  student 
conduct 

Student  |udicial  board  members  are  invited  to  assume  positions  ot 
responsibility  in  the  University  discipline  system  in  order  that  they  might 
contribute  their  insights  to  the  resolutions  ot  disciplinary  cases  Final 
authority  in  disciplinary  matters,  however,  is  vested  in  the  campus 
administration  and  m  the  Board  ol  Regents 

Disciplinary  Procedures 

Students  accused  ot  violating  University  regulations  are  accorded 
lundamental  due  process  in  disciplinary  proceedings  Formal  rules  ot 
evidence,  however,  shall  not  be  applicable,  nor  shall  deviations  trom 
prescribed  procedures  necessarily  invalidate  a  decision  or  proceeding, 
unless  significant  prejudice  to  one  ol  the  parties  may  result  University 
hearing  procedures  are  outlined  in  the  document,  Preparing  lor  a  Hearing, 
available  in  the  Judicial  Programs  Otdce 

Motor  Vehicle  Administration 

Campus  Parking  Regulations.  These  regulations  are  designed  to  control 
the  How  ot  traffic,  to  protect  pedestrians,  to  permit  access  of  emergency 
vehicles,  and  to  provide  parking  spaces  as  fairly  and  conveniently  as 
possible  lor  students,  (acuity,  stall,  and  campus  visitors  These 
regulations  apply  to  anyone  operating  a  motor  vehicle  on  the  College 
Park  Campus 

The  Motor  Vehicle  Administration  — The  University  of  Maryland  College 
Park  (UMCP-MVA)  is  the  office  responsible  for  administering  the  provisions 
of  these  regulations 

Vehicle  Registration 

Individuals  may  only  register  motor  vehicles  as  defined  in  Section  1 1- 
135  of  the  Maryland  Vehicle  Law  Publication.  These  vehicles  may  be  no 
longer  than  220  inches,  and  no  wider  than  66  inches  Any  motor  vehicle 
(other  than  a  moped)  operated  on  campus  by  anyone  (student,  faculty, 
staff)  affiliated  with  the  University  must  be  registered  with  the  UMCP-MVA 
regardless  of  the  legal  ownership  of  the  vehicle  This  includes  vehicles 
parked  at  gray  parking  meters 

Student  Registration 

Decals  are  valid  from  date-of-issue  to  31  August  1988,  and  hanging 
permits  are  valid  for  penod(s)  indicated  on  permit  Student  ID  card  and 
current  state  vehicle  registration  card  will  be  required  with  applications  for 
permits  All  student  vehicles  must  display  valid  permits /decals 

Campus  resident  students  who  have  earned  fewer  than  fifty-six  UM 
accepted  semester  credits  are  prohibited  from  registering  or  maintaining  a 
vehicle  on  campus,  therefore,  they  should  not  bring  a  vehicle  to  campus 
Questions  regarding  this  should  be  directed  to  the  UMCP-MVA  Office 

Handicapped  Parking 

Only  vehicles  displaying  valid  state  issued  handicapped  license  tags 
and/or  window  permits,  identifying  person  or  passenger  as  handicapped 
will  be  authorized  to  park  in  designated  handicapped  spaces,  unpaid 
parking  meters  or  any  ungated  parking  area  on  this  campus  DAV  tags  or 
any  locally  issued  tags,  windshield  permits  or  decals  will  not  be  recognized 
tor  this  purpose  Contact  the  UMCP-MVA  Office  for  details.  All  persons 
associated  with  the  University  displaying  state  issued  handicapped  parking 
identification  must  also  display  valid  UMCP-MVA  permits/decals. 

Based  upon  information  available  to  the  UMCP-MVA  Office,  there  are 
instances  wherein  students  are  driving  vehicles  displaying  handicapped 
identification  and  utilizing  designated  handicapped  parking  spaces, 
meters,  and  other  areas  to  park  even  though  the  student  is  not 
handicapped  in  any  manner  Specific  information  concerning  such  abuses 
should  be  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  UMCP-MVA  Office  for  transmittal 
to  State  authorities.  The  person  providing  this  information  should  be  aware 
that  he /she  may  be  required  to  provide  written /oral  information  to  the 
investigating  agency 

Registration  Fees 

Vehicles  must  be  registered  for  the  current  academic  year  during  the 
applicable  registration  period  A  registration  charge  will  be  made  for  each 
vehicle    This  fee  is  not  refundable. 


Resident 

Commuter 

Students 

Students 

Fall  Semester: 

First  vehicle 

$45  00 

$40  00 

Each  additional  vehicle 

$15.00 

$15  00 

Spring  Semester 

First  vehicle 

$23  00 

$20  00 

Each  additional  vehicle 

$15  00 

$1500 

Summer  Semester: 

First  vehicle 

$1200 

$10  00 

Each  additional  vehicle 

$1500 

$1500 

Motorcycles  are  considered  in  the  same  category  as  any  other  vehicle  lor  the 
purpose  of  registration 


Traltic  Regulations 

All  motor  vehicles  are  subject  to  Maryland  Department  of 
Transportation  Articles  while  on  the  University  campus.  Maryland  State 
Unilorm  Citations  may  be  issued  by  police  personnel  tor  violations 

Parking  Regulations 

a  The  fact  that  a  vehicle  is  parked  in  violation  of  any  regulation  and 
does  not  receive  a  violation  notice  does  not  mean  that  the  regulation 
is  no  longer  in  effect 

b  Parking  is  authorized  only  in  designated  parking  areas.  It  is 
impossible  to  mark  with  signs  all  areas  ot  University  property  where 
parking  is  prohibited  Parking  is  absolutely  prohibited  on  grass  plots, 
construction  areas,  or  any  place  that  will  mar  the  landscaping,  create  a 
safety  hazard  or  interfere  with  the  use  of  University  facilities  (i.e  , 
loading  zones,  service  areas,  etc  )  Vehicles  parked  in  violation  of 
this  section  may  be  cited  and  towed  at  owner's  expense 

c  Unauthorized  vehicles  parked  in  handicapped  spaces  and/or 
adjacent  transfer  areas  may  be  cited  and  lowed  at  owner's  expense 
Only  those  vehicles  displaying  valid  state  handicapped  identification 
are  authorized  to  park  in  handicapped  spaces 

d  Any  motor  vehicle  parked  m  violation  ol  towable  oflenses  ol  The 
University  ol  Maryland  College  Park  regulations  or  abandoned  on 
campus  is  subiect  to  removal  and  impoundment  at  the  expense  ot  the 
owner  or  operator  The  term  abandonment,  as  it  relates  to  motor 
vehicles  parked  on  property  owned  or  leased  by  The  University  of 
Maryland,  is  defined  by  any  of  the  tollowmg  conditions 

(1)  Any  vehicle  that  has  not  been  moved  lor  forty-eight  (48)  hours  and 
whose  owner  or  other  claimant  the  University  Police  Department  is 
unable  to  locate 

(2)  Any  vehicle  that  has  not  been  moved  lor  forty-eight  (48)  hours  and 
whose  identified  owner  or  other  claimant  refuses  to  move  it 

(3)  Any  vehicle  on  which  current  license  plates  are  not  displayed  and 
that  has  not  been  moved  for  forty-eight  (48)  hours 

(4)  Any  vehicle  that  has  not  been  moved  lor  forty-eight  (48)  hours  due 
to  an  inoperative  condition  caused  by  the  removal  of  necessary 
parts  or  a  wrecked  condition 

(5)  Vehicles  in  inoperative  condition  must  be  immediately  removed 
from  handicapped  spaces,  fire  lanes,  roadways,  and  unpaid 
meters 

e.  All  UMCP-MVA  parking  regulations  must  be  observed  during 
registration  and  examination  periods,  except  as  may  be  otherwise 
indicated  by  official  control  signs  Published  notifications  during  certain 
exam  periods  and  summer  school  sessions  will  be  made  which  would 
allow  student  vehicles  displaying  UMCP-MVA  permit  to  park  in  any 
numbered  area  (except  Area  1 9  which  is  restricted  at  all  times  and  Lot 
8  which  may  be  utilized  during  these  times  by  compact  vehicles  only) 
Throughout  the  academic  year  faculty/staff  must  utilize  their  assigned 
area  or  authorized  overflow  area  except  during  official  UMCP 
observed  holidays  Restricted  areas  are  in  effect  at  all  times  (this 
would  include  such  areas  as  handicapped  spaces,  fire  lanes, 
roadways,  grassy  areas,  service  areas,  etc  ).  Parking  meters  must  be 
paid  as  indicated  on  each  meter  at  all  times 
f  All  vehicles  operated  on  campus  must  be  parked  in  assigned  or 
authorized  overflow  areas  only,  between  7  am  and  4  p  m  ,  Monday 
through  Friday,  and  m  any  numbered  lot  or  unrestricted  faculty-stafl  lot 
after  4  pm.  daily  and  on  weekends  All  persons  must  comply  with  the 
parking  area  usage  and  times  that  are  posted  on  the  signs  at  the 
entrance  ot  each  area 

g.  A  vehicle  must  be  parked  in  one  space  only,  between  two  parallel 
white  lines,  leaving  clear  access  to  adiacent  spaces,  and  without 
blocking  vehicles  and  driving  lanes  or  creating  a  hazard  for  other 
drivers 

h   Parking  or  stopping  is  not  permitted  in  driving  lanes,  on  crosswalks  or 

pedestrian  ways, 
i  Parking  or  standing  on  any  campus  road  is  prohibited  at  all  times 
Unattended  vehicles  parked  in  violation  of  this  section  may  be  towed 
at  owner's  expense. 
I  Parking  or  standing  in  any  marked  fire  lane  is  prohibited  at  all  times 
Unattended  vehicles  parked  in  violation  of  this  section  may  be  towed 
at  owner's  expense. 

k   Parking  or  standing  in  a  service  area  is  prohibited  at  all  times. 
I   Attended  as  utilized  in  these  regulations  means  that  the  vehicle  must 
be  occupied  by  a  licensed  driver  who  would  be  prepared  to  move  the 
vehicle  should  it  become  necessary 

m  In  cases  where  individuals  are  permitted  to  register  more  than  one 
vehicle  for  parking  on  the  UMCP  campus,  only  one  of  these  vehicles 
may  be  parked  on  campus  at  any  time 

n.  Transfer  of  parking  gate  entrance  cards  is  not  authorized  and  could 
result  in  revocation  of  parking  privileges  in  gated  areas 

Violation  Fees  and  Penalties 
a   Any    person    associated    with    the    University    who    operates    an 

unregistered  vehicle  on  the  campus  will  be  subject  to  a  payment  ot  a 

$40  00  penalty  in  addition  to  the  penalty  for  any  other  regulation 

violation  connected  therewith 
b  Any  person  who  registers  a  vehicle  or  displays  decals  or  any  other 

UMCP-MVA  issued  parking  permits  obtained  contrary  to  the  provisions 
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of  these  regulations  or  provides  incorrect  mtormation  to  UMCP-MVA 
will  be  sub|ect  to  a  minimum  penalty  of  $50  00  per  violation 
c  Violation  of  any  campus  parking  regulation  other  than  improper 
registration  will  result  in  penalties  as  listed  below 

(1)  Parking  an  unauthorized  vehicle  in  a  handicapped  space  or 

adjacent  transfer  area,  or  in  a  marked  fire  lane  $20  00 

(2)  Parking  in  a  designated  Service  Area  $20  00 

(3)  Parking  in  an  area  other  than  an  assigned  or  designated 

overflow  area  $10  00 

(4)  Parking  in  a  roadway  $10  00 

(5)  Parking  on  pedestrian  ways,  grass  areas,  plazas,  loading 

zones,  driving  lanes,  and  any  other  places  not  designated  for 
parking  $1500 

(6)  Parking  in  expired  meter  spaces  (per  each  meter  period) 

$5  00 

(7)  Unauthorized  use  of  blue  visitor  meters  (UMCP  affiliated 

persons  parking  at  blue  meters)  $15  00 

(8)  Unauthorized  use  of  Courier  Meters  $15  00 

d  Violations  are  payable  within  fifteen  ( 15)  calendar  days  from  the  date 
of  issue  at  the  UMCP-MVA  Office  during  normal  hours  ol  operation  and 
at  the  UMCP-MVA  door  mail  slot  An  additional  penalty  of  $2  00  will  be 
imposed  for  failure  to  pay  violations  and  towing  expenses  within  fifteen 
(15)  calendar  days  from  date  of  issue 

e  Unresolved  parking  violation  notices  may  be  referred  to  the 
appropriate  state  MVA  for  flagging  action  and /or  towing  at  the 
owner's  expense 

f  Flagrant  violators  of  the  parking  regulations  may  be  referred  to  the 
Office  of  Judicial  Programs  or  appropriate  administrative  office  for 
action 

Appeals 

University  of  Maryland  College  Park  and  University  College  students 
may  request  a  Student  Traffic  Appeals  Board  (STAB)  review  by  completing 
and  returning  the  parking  violation  notice  in  person  to  the  STAB  Office, 
2112  North  Administration  Building.  The  University  of  Maryland  College 
Park  Decisions  of  the  Student  Traffic  Appeals  Board  will  be  final.  Parking 
meter  violations  and  towing  fees  will  be  reviewed  by  the  UMCP-MVA  Office 
Alternatively,  students  may  appeal  to  the  Prince  George 's  County  District 
Court  (PGCDC)  by  appropriately  completing  the  necessary  information 
on  the  back  of  the  parking  violation  notice  to  UMCP-MVA.  College  Park. 
MD  20742-6015  within  fifteen  calendar  days  from  date  of  issue. 

Parking  violation  notices  issued  to  bona  fide  visitors,  persons  not 
students  or  employees  of  The  University  of  Maryland  College  Park  may  be 
voided  at  the  discretion  of  UMCP-MVA  Visitors  should  complete  all 
relevant  information  on  the  back  of  the  parking  violation  notice  and  return 
it.  within  15  calendar  days  of  issue,  to  UMCP-MVA.  College  Park,  MD 
20742-6015  All  decisions  of  the  MVA  Director  will  be  final  Visitors  may 
request  a  PGCDC  trial  in  lieu  of  the  written  appeal  by  returning  the  PVN  to 
UMCP-MVA,  College  Park.  MD  20742-60 15  within  fifteen  calendar  days 
from  date  ol  issue 

Orientation 

By  early  April,  or  at  the  time  of  admission  to  the  University,  students  will 
receive  material  on  a  program  sponsored  by  the  Office  of  Orientation  The 
primary  purposes  of  the  Orientation  program  are  to  provide  new  students 
with  a  general  orientation  to  the  University,  and  to  coordinate  their 
academic  advisement  and  course  registration  During  the  program 
students  have  the  opportunity  to  interact  formally  and  informally  with 
faculty,  administrators,  undergraduate  student  advisors,  and  other  new 
students 

Freshman  students  may  elect  to  attend  a  one-day  or  two-day  program 
Programs  tor  freshmen  are  offered  during  the  months  of  June,  July, 
August,  and  January 

Transfer  students  are  encouraged  to  attend  a  one-day  program 
offered  in  the  months  prior  to  the  semester  of  enrollment 

Parents  of  new  students  are  invited  to  attend  a  one-day  program 
specifically  designed  to  introduce  parents  to  the  academic,  social,  and 
cultural  milieu  of  the  University  These  programs  are  offered  during  the 
months  of  June,  July,  and  August 

Religious  Programs 

A  broad  range  of  religious  traditions  is  represented  by  the  several 
chaplains  and  religious  advisors  at  the  University  Individually  and 
cooperatively,  they  offer  many  services  including  counseling,  worship, 
student  opportunities  here  and  abroad,  personal  growth  groups,  and 
opportunities  for  service  and  involvement  Office  locations  University 
Memorial  Chapel  and  1148  Stamp  Student  Union  Telephone  454-6532 

The  following  Chaplains  and  their  services  are  available: 

Baptist 

Gerald  Buckner.  Chaplain 


Room  1101.  Memorial  Chapel 

Black  Ministries  Program 
Louis  Shockley.  Jr  ,  Chaplain 
Room  2120.  Memorial  Chapel 

Christian  Science 

Jack  B  Pevenstein,  Advisor 

Room  1112.  Memorial  Chapel 

Church  ol  Christ 

Paul  Coffman.  Chaplain 
Room  2112.  Memorial  Chapel 


Phone   454-4604 


Phone   454-5748 


Phone  422-3187 


Phone   454-5135 


Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter  Day  Saints  (Mormon) 

Neil  Petty,  Director 
7601  Mowatt  Lane 
College  Park.  MD  20740  Phone  422-7570 

Episcopal 

Peter  Peters.  Chaplain 
Room  2116.  Memorial  Chapel 

Jewish 

Robert  Saks,  Chaplain 
Jewish  Student  Center 
7612  Mowatt  Lane 
College  Park,  MD  20740 

Lutheran 

Elizabeth  Platz,  Chaplain 

Room  2103,  Memorial  Chapel 

Roman  Catholic 

Thomas  Kalita,  Chaplain 

Rita  Ricker,  Associate 

4141  Guilford  Road  (opp  Lot  3) 


Phone   454-2347 


Phone  422-6200 


Phone   454-3317 


Phone   864-6223 


United  Campus  Ministry 

(Supported  by  the  Church  of  the  Bretherm,  Disciples  of  Christ,  United 

Presbyterian   Church,   United   Church   of   Christ   and  United   Methodist 

Church) 

Rob  Burdette,  Chaplain 

Dorothy  Franklin,  Chaplain 

Ki  Yul  Chung.  Chaplain 

Room  2101,  Memorial  Chapel  Phone  454-2348 

Resident  Life 

On-campus  housing  is  available  in  35  undergraduate  residence  halls 
that  are  near  academic,  cultural,  social  and  recreational  resources  of  the 
Campus  All-male,  all-female,  and  coeducational  living  arrangements  are 
available  in  the  halls,  which  accommodate  from  35  to  550  residents 
Traditional  "dormitory  style"  residence  halls,  apartment  suites  for  four  to 
six  students,  and  kitchenless  suites  for  four  to  eight  students  are  available 

No  student  may  be  required  to  live  on  Campus  Once  accommodated, 
a  student  may  remain  in  residence  halls  throughout  his  or  her 
undergraduate  career  Preference  is  given  to  single,  full-time 
undergraduates,  although  graduate  and  part-time  undergraduate  students 
may  apply  An  application  is  required  Most  of  the  7,800  available  spaces 
each  year  are  reserved  by  returning  upperclass  students  The  number  of 
entering  students  from  whom  applications  are  received  each  year  exceeds 
the  approximately  3,000  spaces  that  remain  Applicants  who  cannot  be 
accommodated  at  the  start  of  classes  each  fall  semester  are  placed  in 
residence  halls  throughout  the  academic  year  as  vacancies  are  identified 
Soon  after  application  is  made  for  housing  services,  each  student  is 
informed  of  the  likelihood  of  securing  accommodations  for  the  start  of 
classes  and  the  advisability  of  considering  other  housing  alternatives 

The  Department  of  Resident  Life  is  responsible  for  management  of  me 
residence  halls  as  well  as  lor  cultural,  educational,  recreational,  and  social 
programming  activities  A  staff  of  full-time,  graduate  and  undergraduate 
employees  in  each  of  five  residential  communities  helps  to  meet  community 
programming,  physical  environment,  and  administrative  needs  These 
staffs  work  with  other  campus  and  State  agencies  to  provide  services  and 
programs  in  accordance  with  University  and  State  expectations 

Inquiries  should  be  directed  to  Information  Services.  3118  North 
Administration  Building,  Department  of  Resident  Lite,  The  University  ol 
Maryland.  College  Park.  MD  20742   Telephone  (301)454-2711 

Stamp  Student  Union 

The  Adele  H  Stamp  Student  Union  is  the  community  center  of  the 
College  Park  Campus  for  all  members  of  the  University  students,  faculty, 
staff,  alumni,  and  their  guests  The  Union  is  not  |ust  a  building  it  is  also  an 
organization  and  a  program  The  Union  provides  for  the  services, 
conveniences,  and  amenities  of  the  University 
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The  Union  was  built  and  furnished  without  the  help  ol  State  or  Federal 
funds  and  is  operated  as  a  sell-supporting  facility,  drawing  its  income  from 
revenue-producing  areas  and  student  fees 


7am- 12  midnight 

7am- 1am 

Sam- 1am 

12  noon- 12  midnight 


Building  Hours: 

Monday  — Thursday 

Friday 

Saturday 

Sunday 

Stamp  Student  Union  Services  and  Facilities: 

Services  include 


Art  Gallery.  Parents  Association 

Bank   Citizens  Bank  and  Trust  Co  of  Maryland 

Bookstore   University  Book  Center 

Bulletin  Boards 

Camping  Equipment  Rentals  Outhaus 

Campus  Reservations 

Copy  Machines 

Craft  Center 

Display  Showcases 

Flower  Cart 

Food  Services 

Bakery  Stop 

Banquets  and  Catering 

Butcher's  Block 

Cook's  Corner 

Dory's  (Ice  Cream) 

Farmers'  Market 

Food  Co-op 

Maryland  Deli  and  Sandwich  Factory 

Oasis 

Pizza  n  Pasta 

Pizza  Shop 

Roy  Rogers  Family  Restaurant 

This  'n  That 

Vending  Room 

What's  Your  Beef  Restaurant 
Information  Center 
Lounges 

Meeting  Rooms  (Sizes  from  8-1000  people) 
Piano  Practice  Rooms 
Record  Coop 
Recreation  Center 
Billiards  Room 
Bowling  Lanes 
Pin  Ball  and  Video  Machines 
Table  Games  Room 
STAR  (Student  Tutorial  Academic  and  Referral)  Center 
Student  Organization  Offices 
TV  Room 
Ticket  Office 

Campus  Concerts 
Ticket  Center 

Selected  Off-Campus  Events 
Union  Shop  (snacks,  tobacco,  newspapers) 
U  S   Postal  Service  Automated  Facility 
William  L   Hofl  Movie  Theater 

Directory: 

Information  Center    454-2801 

Bowling  and  Billiards  .  454-2804 

Dial-an-Event 454-4321 

Program  Office  454-4987 

Reservations— Campus/ Chapel  454-4409 

Reservations — Union  454-2809 

Student  Entertainment  Enterprises 454-4546 

Ticket  Office 454-2803 

Union  Administration 454-2807 

Union  Movie  Schedule 454-2594 

University  Book  Center 

The  University  Book  Center  provides  an  on-campus  textbook  and 
supplies  retail  operation  to  meet  the  educational  needs  of  the  Campus 
community  The  Center  also  sells  clothing  and  other  soft  goods,  plus 
novelties,  convenience  foods,  and  personal  hygiene  items 

The  University  Book  Center  is  located  on  the  basement  level  of  the 
Stamp  Student  Union  and  is  open  Monday  through  Friday  from  8  30  a  m  to 
7  30  p  m  ,  Saturday  from  9  00  am  to  7  00  p  m  ,  and  Sunday  from  noon  to 
5  00  p  m  For  additional  information,  call  454-3222 


Office  of  Academic  Affairs 

Undergraduate  Admissions 

The  services  offered  by  the  Office  of  Undergraduate  Admissions  are 
designed  to  meet  the  individual  needs  of  both  prospective  and  enrolled 
students  For  prospective  students,  the  office  provides  general  information 
about  the  College  Park  Campus  through  brochures,  letters,  personal 
interviews,  and  campus  tours  It  also  evaluates  the  applications  of  both 
freshmen  and  transfer  students  m  order  to  select  qualified  students  The 
Office  of  Reenrollment  reviews  all  applications  for  readmission  and 
reinstatement  Services  for  enrolled  students  include  acting  as  a  liaison 
with  the  academic  departments  for  the  evaluation  of  transfer  credits, 
advanced  placement,  and  CLEP  scores,  and  providing  any  additional 
general  information  requested  by  enrolled  students  Please  reler  to  page 
30  for  more  information  concerning  undergraduate  admission 

Office  location  Lower  level,  North  Administration" Building  Telephone 
454-5550 

Student  Financial  Aid 

The  Office  of  Student  Financial  Aid  administers  a  variety  of  financial 
assistance  and  student  employment  opportunities,  primarily  based  on  the 
need  of  the  applicant  The  staff  of  the  office  is  available  for  individual 
counseling  on  matters  pertinent  to  financial  planning  for  college  expenses 

See  page  financial  assistance  Office  location  Room  2130,  North 
Administration  Building   Telephone:  454-3046 

International  Education  Services 

International  students  and  faculty  receive  a  wide  variety  of  services 
designed  to  help  them  benefit  from  their  experience  in  the  United  States 
International  Education  Services  works  very  closely  with  the  Office  of 
Undergraduate  Admissions  by  evaluating  academic  records  from  overseas 
and  processing  applications  for  English  proficiency,  visa,  and  financial 
requirements  Other  services  provided  to  the  prospective  student  include 
special  advising  and  orientations,  help  with  securing  housing,  information 
about  programs  of  special  international  interest,  and  assistance  with  the 
forms  that  are  required  for  compliance  with  immigration  and  other 
governmental  regulations 

Study  Abroad  Oflice.  American  students  and  faculty  receive 
advisement  and  information  about  study,  travel,  and  work  in  other 
countries  Students  may  obtain  assistance  with  transfer  credits, 
reenrollment,  pre-registration,  and  housing  for  the  semester  they  return  to 
campus  The  University  of  Maryland  offers  study  abroad  programs  in  Israel 
and  London  Information  and  advisement  are  also  available  about 
programs  through  other  universities  to  most  areas  of  the  world 

English  Language  Instruction  to  Non-native  Speakers.  The  University 
of  Maryland,  through  the  Maryland  English  Institute,  offers  two  programs  of 
English  language  instruction  for  those  who  are  not  native  speakers  of 
English  For  those  students  who  are  admissable  but  require  part-time 
English  instruction,  the  Maryland  English  Institute  offers  semi-intensive 
(part-time)  instruction  Semi-intensive  study  would  also  require  the  student 
to  enroll  in  a  half-time  academic  program  Applicants  who  need  more 
instruction  take  an  intensive  (full-time)  program  before  beginning  an 
academic  program  These  programs  are  offered  on  a  semester  basis  and 
are  also  available  during  the  summer  During  the  summer  only,  semi- 
mtensive  instruction  is  also  available  to  students  not  admitted  to  the 
College  Park  Campus  For  information  regarding  admission  to  the  intensive 
Maryland  English  Institute,  contact  the  International  Education  Services 
Office 

The  Office  of  International  Education  Services  is  located  in  Room  21 15, 
North  Administration  Building  Telephone  454-3043  See  page  34  for 
International  Undergraduate  Student  Admission  information 

Minority  Student  Education 

The  Office  of  Minority  Student  Education  (OMSE)  was  officially  created 
on  July  1,  1972.  as  a  result  of  proposals  and  recommendations  submitted 
to  the  Chancellor  from  the  Campus  Black  Community  and  the  Study 
Commission  on  Student  Life  The  office  exists  to  enhance  the  personal  and 
social  development  and  the  academic  success  of  minority  students  The 
office  mission  is  to  work  together  with  other  resources  on  campus  to 
provide  support  services  for  minority  students  throughout  their  college 
career  at  The  University  of  Maryland 

Throughout  the  year  OMSE  implements  several  key  programs  that  have 
as  their  objective  enhancing  the  recruitment,  retention,  and  graduation  of 
minority  students  at  The  University  of  Maryland  Some  of  the  programs, 
which  constitute  a  supplemental  support  system,  are  the  Advising  Service. 
Tutorial  Program.  Job  Fair,  and  Minority  Pre-Professional  Academic 
Societies  Program 

The  OMSE  Tutorial  and  Advisement  Programs  are  designed  to  provide 
assistance  to  minority  students  on  a  walk-in  or  appointment  basis 

The  Job  Fair,  an  annual  event  sponsored  by  OMSE  in  conjunction  with 
the  Career  Development  Center,  brings  representatives  from  local  and 
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national  companies  to  interview  students  (or  permanent  positions,  summer 
positions,  and/or  internships  Workshops  in  resume  writing  and 
interviewing  techniques  are  also  available  for  students  prior  to  the  Job  Fair 

The  Minority  Pre-Professional  Academic  Societies  Program  provides 
administrative,  planning,  organizational,  and  some  financial  support  to 
eight  pre-professional  academic  societies  Their  activities  range  Irom  high 
school  visits,  to  workshops,  to  guest  speakers  in  the  respective  disciplines 

Another  component  of  the  Office  of  Minority  Student  Education  is  the 
Nyumburu  Community  Center.  The  Nyumburu  (Swahili  word  meaning 
"freedom  house")  Center  functions  throughout  the  year  to  present  a  wide 
range  of  cultural  events  through  a  variety  of  art  forms  and  the  humanities 
Programs  and  activities  presented  by  Nyumburu  include  symposia  and 
workshops  conducted  by  visiting  artists  and  scholars  in  the  areas  of 
creative  writing  and  literature,  art,  music,  drama,  and  dance  In  addition  to 
these  activities  Nyumburu  Center  serves  as  the  sponsor  of  several  student 
clubs  and  activities 

The  OMSE  Office  Complex  contains  a  study-lounge  that  offers  a 
relaxed,  social  atmosphere  for  students  OMSE  is  located  in  Room  1 101, 
Hornbake  Library  Telephone  454-4901  For  information  about  Nyumburu 
contact  Nyumburu  Community  Center,  South  Campus  Dining  Hall,  The 
University  of  Maryland,  College  Park,  MD  20742  Telephone  454-5774 

Records  and  Registrations 

This  office  provides  services  to  students  and  academic  departments 
related  to  the  processes  of  registration,  scheduling,  withdrawal,  and 
graduation.  The  office  also  maintains  the  student's  academic  records,  and 
issues  transcripts  Telephone  454-5559  Staff  members  are  available  to 
students  for  consultation  Location  Registration  counter,  first  floor,  North 
Administration  Building 

Office  of  the  Administrative  Dean  for 
Undergraduate  Studies 

General.  The  Office  of  the  Dean  for  Undergraduate  Studies  has  overall 
responsibility  for  undergraduate  advising  on  the  departmental  and  college 
levels  The  office  maintains  the  Undergraduate  Advising  Center  with  a  staff 
of  advisors  for  students  who  have  not  yet  decided  upon  a  major  Advisors 
are  also  available  for  students  interested  in  pre-professional  preparation 
for  medicine,  dentistry,  other  health  professions,  and  law  Students  with 
special  academic  problems  may  also  be  advised  through  the  office. 

This  office  supervises  a  number  of  special  academic  programs, 
including  the  Bachelor  of  General  Studies  Degree  Program,  the  General 
Honors  Program,  and  the  Individual  Studies  Program  The  office  interprets 
and  enforces  academic  requirements  and  regulations  for  undergraduates, 
it  administers  the  program  of  Credit  by  Examination  and  the  University 
Studies  Program 

Academic  service  components  of  this  office  include  the  Career 
Development  Center,  the  Office  of  Experiental  Learning  Programs 
(Cooperative  Education,  internships,  volunteer  programs  [PACE]),  and 
Special  Student  Support  Services 

The  Office  of  the  Dean  for  Undergraduate  Studies  is  located  in  Room 
1 1 15  of  the  Hornbake  Library 

Degree  Programs.  Two  undergraduate  maiors  are  directly  administered  by 
the  Assistant  Dean  for  Undergraduate  Studies:  General  Studies  and 
Individual  Studies  Both  are  designed  to  provide  an  alternative  academic 
structure  for  students  whose  educational  interests,  process,  or  goals  do 
not  readily  coincide  with  the  requirements  of  an  existing  department  maior 
Both  programs  are  particularly  appropriate  for  transfer  students,  older 
students,  and  others  whose  past  credits  and/or  current  interests  span 
several  fields  of  study 

The  Bachelor  ot  General  Studies  (BGS)  program  permits  students  to 
obtain  an  education  in  a  broad  range  of  disciplines  through  development  of 
three  concentrations  Course  selection  is  flexible,  but  there  are  limitations 
on  the  number  of  credits  allowed  from  any  one  department  and  college 

The  Individual  Studies  Program  (IVSP)  is  for  students  with  a  clearly 
defined,  well-focused  area  of  interest  that  crosses  departmental  lines  The 
proposed  major  must  be  outlined  in  detail  and  accepted  by  a  faculty  review 
committee 

More  information  on  both  programs  can  be  found  under  "Campus-wide 
Programs"  in  this  catalog  or  from  the  Office  of  the  Dean  for  Undergraduate 
Studies.  1115  Hornbake  Library,  454-2530'31 

Career  Development  Center 

General.  The  Career  Development  Center  (CDC)  supports  and  assists 
students  from  all  departments  in  early  and  systematic  consideration  of 
career  questions  and  concerns  How  are  my  interests,  skills  and  values 
related  to  career  fields  and  academic  majors?  How  do  I  select  a  career 
objective?  What  are  effective  strategies  in  securing  a  job  or  graduate 
school  position?  Career  Development  Center  programs  and  services  are 
designed  to  be  used  most  etfectively  by  students  beginning  in  the  freshman 
year  and  continuing  through  the  college  years  Students  who  begin  to  plan 
their  education  and  career  early  in  their  college  experience  will  be  m  the 


best  position  to  direct  themselves  toward  meaningful  and  rewarding 
careers  upon  leaving  The  University  of  Maryland  The  Career  Development 
Center  is  located  on  the  third  floor.  Hornbake  Library,  South  Wing  Phone 
454-2813/14 

Career  Development  Center  Programs 

Course:  EDCP  108D— Career  Planning  and  Decision  Making.  This  course 
emphasizes  the  learning  of  the  lifelong  process  of  career  planning 
Assignments  are  chosen  to  facilitate  self  and  career  exploration,  to  teach 
effective  decision-making  applicable  to  college  majors,  career,  and  future 
life  and  to  develop  job  seeking  skills 

Placement  Manual  and  Handouts  The  Placement  Manual  provides 
detailed,  comprehensive  information  regarding  the  services  offered  by  the 
Career  Development  Center  Career  planning.  |ob  seeking  strategies 
including  resume  writing  and  interviewing  techniques  are  discussed  and 
employers  taking  part  in  the  On-Campus  Recruiting  Program  are  listed 
There  are  also  numerous  handouts,  available  to  all  students,  covering  a 
wide  variety  of  career  planning  topics 

Credentials  Service.  Credentials  are  a  student's  permanent  professional 
record  including  letters  of  recommendation,  evaluations,  and  course  and 
resume  information  Any  undergraduate  and  graduate  student  may 
develop  a  file  prior  to  graduation  to  assist  job  or  graduate  school 
application  processes  All  senior  education  majors  are  required  to  file 
credentials 

On-Campus  Recruiting  Program  (OCR. P.)  Each  year  500  to  600 
employers  come  to  campus  to  interview  interested  students  who  are  within 
two  semesters  of  graduation  They  primarily  represent  career  fields  in 
business,  accounting,  computer  science,  engineering.  and 
sales/marketing  Graduating  students  seeking  placement  m  other  career 
fields  may  benefit  from  OCRP,  but  they  should  meet  with  a  career 
counselor  prior  to  or  as  early  as  possible  in  their  final  two  semesters  to 
map  out  an  effective  job  search  strategy 

Career  Resource  Center.  The  Career  Resource  Center  provides  excellent 
information  and  guidance  for  career  exploration,  decision-makmg, 
graduate  school  planning  and  |ob  seeking  The  center's  holdings  include 
comprehensive  reference  material  on  all  aspects  of  work,  education,  and 
career  exploration,  as  well  as  listings  of  job  vacancies,  employer,  and 
graduate  school  information,  job  seeking  guides,  videotapes  of  career 
workshops,  employer  information,  and  the  DISCOVER  computerized 
career  information  system 

Career  Counselors.  Career  counselors  will  assist  students  in  identifying 
career  fields  and  educational  programs  suited  to  their  interests  and  skills, 
and  in  developing  the  skills  needed  for  their  job  search  or  career  change 
Counselors  are  available  with  or  without  an  appointment 

Group  Programs  and  Campus-wide  Events  Group  programs  on  a  wide 
variety  of  career  development  topics  run  continuously  throughout  each 
semester  How  to  choose  a  major.  Beginning  and  Advanced  Interviewing. 
Resume  Writing.  Orientation  to  On  Campus  Recruiting  Program.  Your  Job 
Search,  and  Applying  to  Graduate  School  are  examples  Campus-wide 
programs  including  career  panels,  Graduate/Professional  School  Day,  and 
career /job  fairs  bring  students  and  representatives  together  for 
information  exchange  and  contact  Check  for  current  dates  and  times  of 
these  special  events 

Office  of  Experiential  Learning  Programs 

The  Office  of  Experiential  Learning  Programs  (ELP)  provides  a  number 
of  learning  opportunities  that  involve  students  in  the  work  of  the  community 
and  the  campus  These  programs  encourage  students  to  test  classroom 
learning  in  work  situations,  explore  career  possibilities  by  direct 
participation,  learn  about  the  culture  and  people  of  an  organization. 
geographic  area  or  academic  environment,  and  enhance  their  personal 
development  through  work,  academic  travel,  and  volunteer  experiences 
The  programs  include  the  following 

Cooperative  Education  Program  in  Liberal  Arts  and  Business.  Cooperative 
Education  (Co-op)  allows  students  to  alternate  semesters  of  on-campus 
study  with  semesters  of  full-time  paid  work  experience  that  is  related  to 
their  major  Students  gam  professional  level  experience,  learn  more  about 
their  field  of  study,  and  earn  a  competitive  salary  While  most  opportunities 
are  in  computer  science  and  business,  there  are  some  positions  available 
for  students  in  most  majors  To  be  eligible  a  student  must  have  completed 
thirty-six  semester  hours,  twelve  of  which  must  have  been  taken  at  UMCP. 
with  a  2  0  grade  point  average 

Internships  and  Field  Experience.  There  are  several  ways  for  students  to 
earn  academic  credit,  usually  three  to  six  hours,  through  a  work 
experience  Two  internship  courses.  386  (Field  Experience)  and  387 
(Analysis  of  Field  Experience),  are  used  across  the  campus  These 
courses  allow  students  to  develop  individualized  work  and  learning  plans 
with  a  sponsoring  faculty  member  After  departmental  approval,  students 
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must  register  (or  these  courses  concurrently  Students  may  take  the  386 
sequence  only  once  in  any  department  lor  a  maximum  ol  six  credits,  and 
may  only  take  this  sequence  once  in  any  given  semester  In  ad<M 
student  must  prepare  and  submit  a  learning  proposal  to  Experiential 
Learning  Programs  by  the  lourth  week  ot  classes  the  semester  ot  the 
internship  The  maximum  number  ol  386  credits  applicable  toward  a 
baccalaureate  degree  is  24 

In  addition,  many  academic  departments  otter  their  own  internship 
programs  ELP  will  help  students  match  their  interests  with  existing  courses 
and  nearly  2,000  local  placements 

Volunteer  Service.  The  ELP  Office  maintains  a  listing  ol  nearly  1.000 
agencies  and  organizations  that  have  expressed  an  interest  in  having 
interns  or  volunteers  from  The  University  ol  Maryland  People  Active  in 
Community  Elfort  (PACE)  is  a  student-organized  program  that  provides 
valuable  volunteer  service  /learning  opportunities 

National  Student  Exchange  (NSE) 

National  Student  Exchange  (NSE)  provides  students  with  the 
opportunity  to  experience  educational  travel,  curricular  development, 
cultural  enrichment,  and  personal  growth  Students  may  attend  one  of 
about  80  state  supported  colleges  and  universities  in  the  NSE  consortium 
for  a  semester  or  academic  year  The  campuses  vary  and  include  Hawaii. 
Maine.  Wyoming,  and  the  Virgin  Islands  Students  often  participate  in  NSE 
for  a  variety  of  reasons,  selecting  schools  that  provide  a  particular 
academic  focus,  unique  cultural  environment,  or  different  geographic 
location  NSE  provides  the  opportunity  for  students  to  experience  a  new 
living  and  learning  environment  and  assists  with  a  simplified  admissions 
process  and  assurance  of  transferability  of  credit 

Maryland  students  pay  tuition  and  mandatory  fees  to  UMCP  and  room 
and  board  and  miscellaneous  fees  to  the  host  institution  Exchanges  for  the 
next  academic  year  are  negotiated  in  March  by  the  NSE  Coordinator 
Whenever  possible,  students  are  placed  at  the  school  of  their  first  choice 
While  March  1  is  the  deadline  to  apply,  applications  are  available  in 
September  for  the  next  academic  year. 

Information  about  all  these  programs  may  be  obtained  through  the 
Office  of  Experiential  Learning  Programs,  0119  Hornbake  Library, 
454-4767 

Undergraduate  Advising  Center 

Many  University  students  choose  to  be  "undecided"  about  choice  of 
major  Some  want  more  information  about  job  opportunities  before 
choosing,  some  may  be  considering  several  possible  maiors;  some  are 
trying  out  a  variety  of  courses;  some  really  don't  know  what  to  choose. 

Whatever  their  reason  for  wanting  to  be  "undecided",  these  students 
have  an  administrative  home  in  the  Undergraduate  Advising  Center  From 
the  center's  staff  of  advisors  they  can  obtain  much  of  the  assistance  they'll 
need  for  career  decision-making,  academic  planning,  scheduling,  course 
selection,  and  a  variety  of  other  services. 

Pre-professional  Advising:  offering  pre-professional  advising  for  Pre-Law 
students  For  further  information  on  pre-professional  advising  for  Pre- 
Medical.  Pre-Dental  and  Pre-Alhed  Health  students,  consult  the  Campus- 
wide  Programs  section  of  this  catalog. 

Trouble  Shooting:  trouble  shooting  for  individual  students  who  are  having 
difficulty  with  administrative  procedural  problems,  such  as  transfer-credit 
evaluation,  schedule  revisions,  changing  colleges/departments,  errors  m 
office  records,  etc. 

Policy  Interpretation:  keeping  advisors  informed  about  new  academic 
policies  and  helping  to  interpret  existing  policies  and  practices  This  service 
is  available  to  individual  students  when  they  come  to  see  us. 

Information,  maintaining  a  central  file  of  information  about  academic 
programs  and  requirements  on  the  College  Park  Campus 

Coordinated  Problem-Solving:  coordinating  the  campus-wide  system  of 
advising,  including  helping  individual  students  with  specific  advising 
problems 

Credit-By-Exam:  administering  the  campus-wide  program  of  credit-by- 
exammation 

General  Assistance—  giving  assistance  to  a  lot  of  students  with  different 
kinds  of  problems  and  concerns.  Undergraduate  Advising  Center,  Room 
1117,  Hornbake  Library.  Phone  454-2733  or  454-3040:  Health 
Professions  Advising  Office  (Pre-Dent/Pre-Med.  Allied  Health  Programs), 
454-2540;  Credit-by-Exam/CLEP/ Advanced  Placement.  454-2731 

General  Academic  Advising 

Academic  advising  is  available  to  all  students  at  College  Park  It  is  the 
responsibility  of  the  student  to  make  arrangements  for  advising  with  the 
appropriate  person 


Advising  is  an  essential  part  ot  an  undergraduate's  educational 
experiences  at  The  University  of  Maryland  From  orientation  to  graduation, 
it  can  provide  the  kind  of  concerned  assistance  that  helps  students 
interpret,  often  enrich,  their  perceptions  of  "being  in  college  "  With  its 
emphasis  on  decision-making,  planning,  constructive  action, 
advising  highlights  the  connections  between  coursework  and  career, 
between  learning  and  doing,  between  accepting  advice  and  accepting 
respon 

Advantages  for  Students.  As  an  active  and  regular  participant  m  existing 
advising  programs,  any  student  can  reasonably  expect — 

(1)  to  better  understand  his/her  purposes  for  attending  the  University. 

(2)  to  develop  insights  about  personal  behavior  that  promotes  improved 
adjustment  to  the  campus  setting, 

(3)  to  increase  his/her  awareness  of  academic  programs  and  course 
offerings  at  College  Park, 

(4)  to  more  frequently  explore  opportunities  outside  the  classroom  for 
intellectual  and  cultural  development, 

(5)  to    acquire    some    decision-making    skills    that    can    accelerate 
academic  — and  career-planning, 

(6)  to  more  realistically  evaluate  his/her  academic  progress  and  its 
relationship  to  successful  planning 

Required  Advising.  For  most  students,  advising  is  not  required  This  allows 
individual  students  to  decide,  on  the  basis  of  personal  circumstances  and 
needs,  whether  or  not  to  see  an  advisor  Certain  categories  ol  students, 
however,  must  obtain  advising  assistance 

Students  in  their  first  semester  registration  at  College  Park  Students 
who  are  in  their  first  semester  of  registration  at  College  Park  are  urged  to 
meet  with  an  advisor  prior  to  scheduling  their  courses 

Students  Receiving  an  Academic  Warning.  Students  who  receive  an 
"Academic  Warning"  at  the  end  of  any  semester  will  be  urged,  in  writing,  to 
meet  with  an  advisor  prior  to  the  beginning  of  the  next  semester  Students 
who  do  not  meet  with  an  advisor  will  not  be  allowed  to  drop  or  add  courses 
or  to  register  for  the  following  semester 

Students  Dismissed  from  the  University.  Each  student  dismissed  from  the 
University  for  academic  reasons  must,  as  a  condition  of  reinstatement, 
meet  with  an  academic  advisor  According  to  the  student's  individual 
needs,  this  meeting  may  occur  before  or  after  reinstatement  is  granted;  in 
no  case,  however,  may  a  reinstated  student  complete  registration  until  the 
fact  of  this  meeting  has  been  acknowledged  /recorded  by  the  advisor 

Students  Who  Withdraw.  Given  circumstances  deemed  appropriate  by  the 
Office  of  Reenrollment,  certain  students  applying  for  reinstatement 
following  withdrawal  may  be  required  to  meet  with  an  advisor  as  a 
condition  of  their  reinstatement  When  this  occurs,  the  fact  of  the  meeting 
must  be  acknowledged  /recorded  by  an  advisor  before  registration  can  be 
completed  The  intent  is  to  require  advising  of  those  students  who  have  a 
record  of  consecutive  withdrawals,  withdrawal  during  a  semester  following 
probation,  and  various  other  reasons  for  similar  concern. 

Students  Nearing  Senior  Status.  After  a  student  has  earned  between 
seventy  and  eighty  credits  toward  a  baccalaureate  degree,  that  same 
student  shall  be  urged  in  writing  to  meet  with  an  advisor  This  meeting  is  for 
the  express  purpose  of  reviewing  the  student's  progress  toward  the 
degree  and,  at  a  minimum,  requires  the  advisor  to  detail,  in  writing,  all 
coursework  yet  to  be  completed  in  fulfillment  of  the  degree  requirements 
Each  college  and  department  will  have  available  one  or  more  advisors 
to  meet  with  these  students  at  the  appropriate  times 

Finding  an  Advisor.  Undergraduate  students  at  the  College  Park  Campus 
are  encouraged  to  use  the  many  advisement  opportunities  that  are 
available  to  them  At  both  academic  levels — college  and  department  — at 
least  one  person  had  been  designated  to  coordinate  advising  A  list  of 
these  persons,  providing  name,  room  number,  and  telephone  extension  is 
published  each  semester  in  the  Schedule  of  Classes.  Students  who  are 
unable  to  locate  an  advisor  or  who  have  questions  about  campus  advising 
programs  should  visit  or  call  the  Undergraduate  Advising  Center.  Room 
1117.  Hornbake  Library,  454-2733  or  454-3040 

Intensive  Educational  Development  Program 

The  Intensive  Educational  Development  Program  (IED)  is  a  supportive 
service  program  designed  to  provide  comprehensive  services  to  freshmen 
and  sophomores  currently  enrolled  in  The  University  of  Maryland  College 
Park,  and  to  high  school  seniors  seeking  admission  to  the  University 
Specifically,  the  program  is  designed  to  provide  services  in  the  areas  of 
English,  study  skills,  math,  counseling,  academic  advising,  and  tutoring 
The  program  encourages  students  to  utilize  all  program  and  University 
services  that  would  enable  them  to  develop  their  intellectual,  personal, 
social,  and  economic  potential 

All  prospective  students  attempting  to  gam  entrance  to  the  University  by 
participation  in  the  program  are  required  to  participate  in  the  six-weeks 
Summer  Transitional  Program  that  is  designed  to  develop,  expand,  and 
improve  the  individual's  skills  in  English,  math,  and  study  skills,  provide  a 
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learning  experience  that  will  assist  the  students  in  the  transition  Irom  high 
school  to  the  University,  and  provide  an  opportunity  to  challenge  and 
further  evaluate  each  student's  potential  for  success  at  this  University 

Following  the  initial  summer  component  and  throughout  the  academic 
year,  IED  lends  support  for  all  students  on  the  College  Park  Campus 
through  a  free,  comprehensive  tutoring  program,  sound  academic 
advisement;  continuing  development  of  English,  math,  reading,  and  study 
skills,  and  personal  counseling  Hourly  math  exam  reviews  are  scheduled, 
as  well  as  workshops  on  time  management,  note  taking,  and  theme  writing 

Intensive  Educational  Development  Program,  Room  0111,  Chemistry 
Building   Phone  454-4646,  4647 

Upward  Bound  Program 

The  University  of  Maryland  Upward  Bound  Program  is  designed  to 
provide  academic  and  counseling  assistance  to  capable  but 
underachieving  high  school  students  with  the  purpose  of  preparing  them  to 
pursue  some  form  of  post-secondary  education  Upward  Bound  serves  as 
a  supplement  to  its  participants'  secondary  school  experiences  It  provides 
the  opportunity  for  each  student  to  improve  or  develop  the  skills  necessary 
for  acquiring  a  positive  self-image,  broadening  his/her  educational  and 
cultural  perspective,  and  for  identifying  and  actualizing  undiscovered 
potentials 

Upward  Bound  students  are  selected  from  high  schools  in  Prince 
George's  and  Montgomery  Counties,  and  are  recommended  to  the 
program  through  high  school  principals,  teachers,  counselors,  talent 
search,  social  service  agencies,  and  individuals  knowledgeable  about  the 
program  The  academic  skills  development  and  counseling  services  are 
available  to  students  throughout  the  school  year  and  during  the  summer 
program  Academic  instruction,  tutoring,  counseling,  and  other  related 
innovative  educational  experiences  are  provided  for  the  purpose  of 
developing  basic  academic  skills  and  motivation  necessary  for  success  in 
secondary  schools  and  to  assure  that  each  student  gains  a  minimum  of 
one  year's  growth  in  the  basic  skills  areas  of  communication  and 
mathematics 

Persons  interested  in  further  information  regarding  the  Upward  Bound 
Program  should  contact  The  Director  of  Upward  Bound.  Room  2101,  West 
Education  Annex,  The  University  of  Maryland,  College  Park.  Maryland 
20742   Telephone  Number  454-2116 

Honors  Programs 

A  number  of  special  opportunities  are  available  to  energetic, 
academically  talented  students  through  the  establishment  of  Honors 
Programs  The  General  Honors  Program  is  available  to  qualified  students 
throughout  the  campus  In  addition  there  are  Department  Honors  Programs 
m  approximately  thirty  academic  departments  and  colleges 

General  Honors  is  intended  to  allow  the  students  to  pursue  their  general 
education  at  a  challenging,  demanding  level.  Students  can  engage,  with 
others  of  similar  ability  and  varied  interests,  in  a  program  whose  emphasis 
is  on  interdisciplinary  and  educationally  broadening  activity  These  studies 
complement  the  students'  specialized  work  in  whatever  field  Departmental 
Honors  Programs  offer  students  the  opportunity  to  pursue  more  deeply 
their  studies  in  their  chosen  fields  of  concentration 

Both  programs  offer  challenging  academic  experiences  characterized 
by  small  classes,  active  student  participation,  and  an  Honors  faculty  that 
encourages  dialogue  Individually  guided  research,  field  experience,  and 
independent  study  are  important  aspects  of  Honors  work 

Many  students  enter  the  General  Honors  Program  as  freshmen  They 
are  selected  on  the  basis  of  high  school  records,  standardized  test  scores, 
personal  achievements,  and  other  evidences  of  ability  and  motivation 
Undergraduates  already  on  campus,  majoring  in  any  department  or 
college,  and  transfer  students  are  also  encouraged  to  apply  for  admission 
Departmental  Honors  Programs  usually  begin  in  the  |unior  year,  though 
some  start  earlier 

Students  who  successfully  complete  the  Honors  curriculum  graduate 
with  a  citation  in  General  or  Departmental  Honors,  or  both  For  information 
about  Departmental  Programs,  students  should  contact  the  department, 
for  information  about  the  General  Honors  Program  write  to  Dr  John 
Howarth,  Director,  General  Honors  Program,  The  University  of  Maryland 
College  Park,  MD  20742 

Honor  Societies 

Students  who  excel  in  scholarship  and  leadership  may  be  invited  to  |om 
the  appropriate  honor  society  For  information,  contact  the  Coordinator, 
Undergraduate  Advising  Center  Honor  societies  at  the  College  Park 
Campus  include  the  following 

Alpha  Epsilon  (Agricultural  Engineering) 

'Alpha  Kappa  Delta  (Sociology) 

'Alpha  Lambda  Delta  (Scholarship— Freshman) 

Alpha  Zeta  (Agriculture) 

Beta  Alpha  Psi  (Accounting  Maior  in  Business  and  Management) 

Beta  Gamma  Sigma  (Business  and  Management) 

Delta  Nu  Alpha  (Transportation) 


Delta  Phi  Alpha  (National  German  Honors  Society) 

Eta  Beta  Rho  (Hebrew) 

'Eta  Kappa  Nu  (Electrical  Engineering) 

'Gamma  Theta  Upsilon  (Geography) 

lota  Lambda  Sigma  (Industrial  Education) 

Golden  Key  National  Honor  Society  (Scholarship  and  Leadership  - 

Juniors,  Seniors) 

'Kappa  Delta  Pi  (Education) 

'Kappa  Tau  Alpha  (Journalism) 

'Mortar  Board  (Scholarship  and  Leadership) 

Omega  Chi  Epsilon  (Chemical  Engineering) 

Omega  Rho  (Business  and  Management) 

Omicron  Delta  Epsilon  (Economics) 

"Omicron  Delta  Kappa  (Scholarship  and  Leadership) 

"Omicron  Nu  (Home  Economics) 

Phi  Alpha  Epsilon  (Physical  Education.  Recreation  and  Health) 

'Phi  Alpha  Theta  (History) 

Phi  Beta  Kappa  (Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences) 

'Phi  Eta  Sigma  (Scholarship— Freshman) 

'Phi  Kappa  Phi  (Senior  and  Graduate  Scholarship) 

'Phi  Sigma  (Biology) 

"Phi  Sigma  lota  (French  and  Italian) 

Pi  Alpha  Xi  (Floriculture) 

Pi  Mu  Epsilon  (Mathematics) 

Pi  Pi  (Slavic  Languages) 

'Pi  Sigma  Alpha  (Political  Science) 

'Psi  Chi  (Psychology) 

Salamander  (Fire  Protection  Engineering) 

Sigma  Alpha  Omicron  (Microbiology) 

Sigma  Delta  Chi  (Society  of  Professional  Journalists) 

'Sigma  Delta  Pi  (Spanish) 

'Sigma  Gamma  Tau  (Aerospace  Engineering) 

Sigma  Phi  Alpha  (Dental  Hygiene) 

'Sigma  Tau  Delta  (English) 

'Tau  Beta  Pi  (Engineering) 

*  Members  ol  Association  ol  College  Honor  Societies 

Election  to  Phi  Beta  Kappa 

Organized  in  1776.  Phi  Beta  Kappa  is  the  oldest  and  most  widely 
respected  academic  honorary  society  in  the  United  States  Only  twelve 
percent  of  American  colleges  and  universities  have  been  granted  chapters 
and  thus  can  elect  their  graduates  to  membership 

Invitation  to  membership  is  based  on  outstanding  scholastic 
achievement  in  studies  of  the  liberal  arts  and  sciences  Student  members 
are  chosen  entirely  on  the  basis  of  academic  excellence,  neither  extra- 
curricular leadership  nor  service  to  the  community  is  considered  Election  is 
held  only  once  a  year,  in  the  spring  semester 

New  members  are  nominated  by  a  committee  of  six  faculty  members 
who  represent  in  equal  number  the  natural  sciences,  the  social  sciences, 
and  the  humanities  Final  election  to  membership  is  by  vote  of  the  resident 
members  of  the  University  of  Maryland  Gamma  Chapter  (that  is.  faculty 
members  who  are  members  of  Phi  Beta  Kappa) 

Requirements  for  consideration  include  the  following 

1  Residence.  At  least  half  the  credit  hours  required  for  graduation  must 
be  taken  at  The  University  of  Maryland  College  Park 

2  Liberal  Courses.  Three-fourths  of  the  hours  required  tor  graduation 
(i.e.,  ninety  hours)  must  be  in  liberal  arts  or  liberal  sciences  Liberal 
courses  means  courses  that  are  theoretical  and  academic,  not 
professional  or  technical 

3  Required  Courses.  One  semester  of  mathematics  and  two  semesters 
of  a  foreign  language  are  required  unless  equivalent  knowledge  is 
shown  through  examination 

4  Grade  Point  Average.  The  student  must  have  attained  a  grade  point 
average  of  at  least  3  5  in  all  the  liberal  courses  taken 

5  Distribution  ol  Courses  The  credit  hours  presented  for  graduation 
must  be  more  evenly  distributed  among  the  natural  sciences,  the 
social  sciences,  and  the  humanities  than  the  University  requires  for 
graduation  Minimal  qualifications  in  more  than  one  area  may  preclude 
election  Students  with  strong  courses,  broad  distribution,  and 
moderately  high  grade  point  averages  are  preferred  to  those  with  a 
very  high  grade  point  average  m  a  narrow  range  ol  courses 

At  least  one  laboratory  course  in  the  natural  sciences  is  desirable 
Harder  courses  will  count  more  than  easy  ones  and  regular  grades  are 
prelerable  to  pass  fail  In  the  social  sciences  and  the  humanities, 
some  traditional  courses  that  require  reading  books  and  writing 
papers  are  expected  Internships  may  be  counted  as  professional, 
rather  than  liberal,  courses 

6  Junior  Election.  A  very  small  number  of  students  are  elected  at  the  end 
of  their  |umor  year  instead  of  the  semester  m  which  they  are 
graduated  They  must  have  at  least  a  3  75  grade  point  average,  and 
fulfill  the  same  distribution  requirements  as  seniors 

Meeting  the  above  requirements  does  not  guarantee  election  to  Phi 
Beta  Kappa.  The  judgment  of  the  Committee  on  the  quality,  depth. 
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and  breadth  of  the  student's  record  is  the  deciding  factor  in  every 
case. 

Students  who  are  m  doubt  about  equivalency  examinations  in  math  and 
loreign  language  or  about  what  courses  are  counted  as  liberal  should  visit 
the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  Office.  Room  2126.  South  Administration  Building,  or 
telephone  454-5439 

Commencement  Honors 

Honors  tor  excellence  in  scholarship  are  determined  by  the  highest  two 
percent  (Summa  cum  Laude).  the  next  three  percent  (Magna  cum  Laude). 


and  the  following  live  percent  (cum  Laude)  of  the  students  ol  the  preceding 
three  commencements  of  each  degree-granting  unit  To  be  eligible  for  this 
recognition,  a  total  of  at  least  sixty  semester  credits  earned  at  The 
University  of  Maryland  is  required  Ot  these  sixty  credits,  at  least  thirty 
credits  must  have  been  earned  at  the  College  Park  Campus  The 
computation  ol  the  cumulative  grade  point  average  does  not  include 
grades  for  courses  taken  during  the  last  semester  of  registration  before 
graduation,  although  the  hours  earned  tor  that  semester  will  apply  toward 
the  sixty-hour  requirement  No  student  with  a  grade  point  average  less  than 
3  000  will  be  considered 
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Admission  Requirements  for 
Undergraduates 

Fall  1987  and  Spring  1988 

The  University  of  Maryland  is  a  publicly-supported  land  grant  institution 
dedicated  primarily  to  the  educational  needs  ot  Maryland  residents  Within 
its  responsibilities  as  a  State  facility,  the  University  attracts  a  cosmopolitan 
student  body  and  each  year  offers  admission  to  a  number  of  promising 
men  and  women  from  other  states  and  jurisdictions  Currently,  fifty  states, 
the  District  of  Columbia,  two  territories,  and  100  foreign  countries  are 
represented  in  the  undergraduate  population  Admissions  policies  for  the 
upcoming  semesters  are  determined  by  the  Board  of  Regents 

Freshman  Admissions  Criteria: 

The  University  of  Maryland  College  Park  seeks  to  enroll  students  who 
demonstrate  the  potential  for  academic  success.  That  potential  is  typically 
assessed  by  examination  of  high  school  course  work  and  SAT  scores  In 
general,  all  entering  students  should  have  completed  four  years  of  high 
school  English,  three  years  of  history  or  social  science;  two  years  of 
science,  both  of  which  will  involve  laboratory  work;  and  two  years  of 
mathematics  courses  equivalent  at  least  to  Algebra  I  and  Plane  Geometry 

Top  priority  is  given  to  those  students  with  the  most  outstanding 
credentials,  the  University  maintains  a  competitive  admissions  policy  In 
fact,  students  are  guaranteed  admission  if  they  meet  preferred  standards, 
which  generally  require  a  combined  SAT  score  of  1000  and  a  3  0  high 
school  grade  point  average  This  does  not  mean  that  SAT's  and  GPA's  are 
the  sole  criteria  for  admission,  and  students  with  accomplishments  in  other 
realms,  eg  ,  fine  arts,  leadership,  athletics,  should  make  this  information 
available  to  the  Admissions  Office. 

To  be  helpful  in  your  thinking  about  your  chances  for  admission  to  the 
College  Park  Campus,  a  profile  of  students  enrolled  in  the  fall  1986 
freshman  class  is  provided 


SAT  Score 

Preferred 
Guaranteed  Admission 

Enrolled(%) 

1200  or  above 
1000  or  above 
800  or  above 

23 
75 

99 

Academic  Grade  Point 
Average 

Enrolled  (%) 

3  5  or  above 
3  0  or  above 

36 
97 

Total  Freshman  Class 
Who  Met  Preferred  and  Regular  Standards 
SAT  Score                                                                     Enrolled  (%) 

1200  or  above 
1000  or  above 
800  or  above 
below  799 

14 
59 

93 

Academic  Grade  Point 
Average 

Enrolled  (%) 

3  5  or  above 
3  0  or  above 
2  5  or  above 
2  0  or  above 

17 
49 
82 
96 

Individual  Admissions 

Maryland  residents  who  do  not  meet  the  established  criteria  may  be 
considered  via  the  Individual  Admission  Program  The  evaluation  will  take 
into  account  personal  histories  and  extracurricular  accomplishments 
Application  forms  for  this  program  will  be  sent  to  all  appropriate  individuals 
Personal  recommendations  from  high  school  personnel  and  responsible 


members  of  the  community  will  also  be  reviewed  Individual  admissions 
shall  be  limited  to  fifteen  percent  of  the  new  freshman  class  University- 
wide  Each  campus  of  the  University  will  develop  the  criteria  by  which 
individual  admissions  will  be  administered  For  information  pertaining  to  this 
category,  please  contact  the  Office  of  Undergraduate  Admissions 

Use  of  Mid-  Year  Grades 

The  University  will  reserve  a  decision  on  the  applications  of  Maryland 
residents  who  do  not  meet  the  criteria  outlined  above  until  mid-year  grades 
are  available  for  the  senior  year  in  high  school  The  College  Park  Campus 
is  unable  to  utilize  the  final  high  school  marks  in  rendering  decisions  for 
applicants  who  are  applying  for  admission  directly  from  high  school 

If  mid-year  grades  for  the  senior  year  in  high  school  are  available  when 
an  application  is  initially  considered  by  the  College  Park  admissions  staff, 
they  will  be  used  in  determining  eligibility  for  admission 

Subjects  Used  for  Computation  of  the  High  School 
Academic  Grade  Point  Average 

Because  of  variations  in  course  titles  in  the  secondary  school  systems, 
this  listing  is  not  inclusive  It  does,  however,  provide  examples  of  the  types 
of  courses  the  College  Park  Campus  utilizes  in  computing  the  high  school 
academic  grade  point  average 

English.  Composition,  Communications,  Creative  Writing,  Conversational 
Language,  Debate,  Expressive  Writing,  Journalism.  Language  Arts. 
Literature.  Public  Speaking,  Speech,  World  Literature 

Foreign  Languages.  French,   German.   Greek,   Hebrew.   Italian,   Latin. 

Russian,  Spanish,  Other 

Mathematics.  Advanced  Topics.  Algebra  I,  Algebra  II.  Analysis  (or 
Elementary  Analysis),  Analytic  Geometry,  Calculus.  Computer  Math, 
Functions,  Geometry.  Mathematics  II,  Mathematics  III,  Mathematics  IV. 
Matrices  Probabilities.  Modern  Geometry.  Probability  and  Statistics.  E  A  M 
(Rev  Acad   Math),  S.M.S.G.,  Modern  Math,  Trigonometry 

Science.  Advanced  Biology,  Advanced  Chemistry,  Biology.  Chemistry, 
Earth  Science,  General  Science,  Genetics.  Geology.  Laboratory  Science, 
Physical  Science,  Physics.  Space  Science,  Zoology 

Social  Studies.  Afro-American  Studies,  American  History,  Ancient  History. 
Anthropology.  Child  Development,  Civics-Citizenship.  Contemporary 
Issues  (C  IS  S  ).  Cultural  Areas.  Cultural  Heritage,  Economics.  Economic 
Citizenship,  Ethics  (if  considered  to  be  Religion,  not  counted).  European 
History,  European  History  and  Survey,  Family  Living.  Far  East.  Pan 
American,  Geography,  Government,  Humanities,  International  Affairs, 
Medieval  History,  Modern  History,  Modern  Problems.  National  Government. 
Philosophy,  Political  Science,  Problems  of  Democracy.  Problems  of  20th 
Century,  Psychology.  Sociology.  State  History,  U  S  History,  World 
Civilization,  World  Cultures 

Special  Admission  Options 

To  serve  students  who  are  not  typical  freshmen,  the  College  Park 
Campus  has  developed  a  variety  of  non-traditional  admissions  options 

Admission  Options  for  High  Achieving  High  School  Students 

1  Concurrent  Enrollment.  High  school  seniors  who  have  earned  a 
minimum  3  50  (B  +  )  average  in  academic  subjects  during  grades  nine 
through  eleven  may  enroll  on  the  College  Park  Campus  for  two 
courses  or  seven  credits  each  semester  They  must  file  a  "concurrent 
admissions"  application  and  transcripts  The  permission  ol  the  high 
school  is  required  and  students  must  live  within  commuting  distance 
Fees  are  assessed  on  a  per-credit  hour  basis 

2  Summer  Enrollment.  High  school  students  with  a  minimum  3  00  (B) 
average  may  enroll  lor  courses  during  the  summer  preceding  their 
lunior  or  senior  year  They  must  file  a  regular  application  and 
transcripts  Fees  are  assessed  on  a  per-credit  hour  basis 

3  Early  Admission  Although  The  University  of  Maryland  generally 
requires  applicants  to  earn  a  high  school  diploma  prior  to  their  first 
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registration,  the  College  Park  Campus  will  admit  well-qualilied  students 
without  this  document  provided 

a   they  have  a  minimum  B  (3  0)  average  in  academic  subjects 
b   the  student  is  within  lour  semester  courses  (two  credits)  ot  high 

school  graduation 
c   the  student  has  the  commitment  ol  the  high  school  and  the 
superintendent  ol  schools,  when  appropriate,  to  award  a  high 
school  diploma  alter  successlully  completing  the  freshman  year 
d  the  student  has  the  permission  of  a  parent  or  guardian  to  enroll  at 
the  University 
4   Gifted  Student  Admission.  The  University  admits  a  limited  number  of 
gifted  students  who  have  completed  at  least  the  seventh  grade,  have 
an  SAT  combined  score  of  1200.  or  the  equivalent  on  a  nationally 
accepted  college  entrance  exam,  and  have  a  superior  academic 
record  Students  must  have  an  initial  admissions  conference  with  a 
member  of  the  Undergraduate  Admissions  staff  The  Admissions  staff 
may.  if  it  is  deemed  helpful  to  the  admissions  decision,  make  referrals 
for  further  assessment  to  campus  counseling  services 

High  School  Equivalence  Examination 

Maryland  residents  who  are  at  least  16  years  ot  age  and  who  have  not 
received  a  high  school  diploma  may  be  considered  for  admission,  provided 
they  have  earned  the  high  school  General  Education  Equivalency  (GED) 
certificate  In  order  to  be  admitted,  the  applicant  must  present  an  average 
score  of  50  with  no  score  below  40  on  any  of  the  live  parts  of  the  test 
Alternately,  a  minimum  score  ot  45  on  each  of  the  five  parts  of  the  test  is 
also  acceptable 

Non-Accredited  Maryland  High  Schools 

There  are  specific  SAT  and  GPA  requirements  for  applicants  from  non- 
accredited  Maryland  high  schools 

All  students  who  are  admitted  to  the  University  from  non-accredited 
high  schools  will  be  enrolled  with  a  "conditional  status"  Conditional  status 
will  be  removed,  providing  the  student  completes  twenty-four  credits  and 
maintains  at  least  a  2  0  cumulative  grade  point  average  For  more 
information,  contact  an  admissions  counselor 

Freshman  Admission  Requirements:  Out-of-State 
Students 

The  University  is  committed  to  developing  a  cosmopolitan  student 
body  Therefore,  applications  from  jurisdictions  other  than  Maryland  are 
welcome  Generally,  a  successful  out-of-state  applicant  must  have  higher 
than  average  SAT  scores  and  high  school  grades 

Other  Requirements  for  All  Freshman  Applicants 

In  general  the  College  Park  Campus  requires  freshman  applicants  to 
earn  a  high  school  diploma  prior  to  their  first  registration  at  the  University 
Applicants  should  see  that  their  final  high  school  transcripts  are  sent  to  the 
Office  of  Undergraduate  Admissions  prior  to  enrolling  All  admissions  are 
contingent  upon  satisfactory  completion  of  current  work. 

The  SAT  examination  is  required  of  all  freshman  applicants  Test  results 
must  be  submitted  directly 'to  the  College  Park  Campus  by  the  Educational 
Testing  Service.  The  applicant  is  strongly  urged  to  include  his/her  social 
security  number  when  registering  for  the  SAT  This  will  expedite  processing 
of  the  application  for  admission  by  the  College  Park  Campus.  The 
reporting  code  for  the  College  Park  Campus  is  5814  The  University 
strongly  recommends  that  the  SAT  be  taken  as  early  as  possible  The 
January  test  is  generally  the  latest  acceptable  examination  for  fall 
applicants  Further  information  on  the  SAT  may  be  obtained  from  high 
school  guidance  offices  or  directly  from  the  Educational  Testing  Service, 
Princeton.  New  Jersey  08540 

Designated  Preparation  for  Admission 

Students  will  be  required  to  successfully  complete  specified  high  school 
courses  as  a  prerequisite  for  admission  to  the  University  Beginning  with 
the  summer  and  fall  of  1984,  and  thereafter,  a  program  of  required  high 
school  academic  coursework  has  been  phased  in  This  will  be  a  condition 
for  both  Preferred  and  Regular  Admission  Each  undergraduate  campus  of 
the  University  may  choose  to  exceed  the  minimum  requirements  outlined 
below: 

Fall  1987 

English— 4  years 

Social  Science  /History — 3  years 

Science — 2  years,  both  courses  will  be  laboratory  based 

Mathematics— 2  years,  equivalent  at  least  to  Algebra  I  and  Plane 

Geometry 

Fall  1988 

English — 4  years 

Social  Science /History— 3  years 


Science  — 2  years,  both  courses  will  be  laboratory  based 
Mathematics  — 3  years,  at  leasf  equivalent  to  Algebra  I,  II  and  Plane 
Geo" 

Students  are  strongly  encouraged  to  take  at  least  two  years  ol  a  foreign 
language  and  a  fourth  year  ot  mathematics  Please  contact  the  Office  of 
Undergraduate  Admissions  lor  further  information 

Proficiency  Examination  Programs 

Whether  you  are  a  new  student,  a  continuing  or  returning  student,  the 
College  Park  Campus  offers  several  opportunities  to  earn  college  credit 
through  satisfactory  achievement  m  a  variety  of  examinations 

Currently,  undergraduate  students  may  earn  credit  through  various 
proficiency  examination  programs  up  to  a  total  of  one-hall  of  the  credits 
required  lor  their  degrees  It  is  the  student's  responsibility  to  consult  with 
the  appropriate  dean  or  advisor  with  regard  to  applicability  of  any  credit 
earned  by  examination  to  a  specific  degree  program  and  to  determine 
courses  that  should  not  be  elected  to  avoid  duplication  A  student  will  not 
receive  credit  lor  both  passing  an  examination  in  a  course  and 
completing  the  same  course. 

Students  with  specific  questions  about  the  University's  policy  may 
contact  the  Coordinator.  Undergraduate  Advising  Center,  Room  1117. 
Hornbake  Library  (454-2731) 

Three  proficiency  examination  programs  are  recognized  lor  credit  by 
the  College  Park  Campus  College  Level  Examination  Program  (CLEP), 
Departmental  Proficiency  Examinations  (Credit  by  Examination),  and  the 
Advanced  Placement  (AP)  Program  Credits  earned  under  the  Credit  by 
Examination  Program  are  considered  to  be  resident  credits  while  credits 
earned  through  the  CLEP  and  AP  programs  are  treated  as  transfer  credits 
For  descriptions  of  CLEP  and  the  Credit  by  Examination  Programs,  please 
consult  the  descriptions  ol  these  programs  under  Academic  Regulations 
and  Requirements 

Advanced  Placement  Program  (AP).  The  Advanced  Placement  Program  of 
the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board  is  accepted  by  the  College  Park 
Campus  Students  must  take  AP  examinations  before  graduating  from  high 
school;  testing  for  the  AP  program  is  conducted  in  late  April  or  May  of  each 
year  Detailed  information  concerning  the  examinations  and  registration 
may  be  obtained  from  the  high  school  guidance  counselor  or  from  the 
Director  of  Advanced  Placement  Program,  College  Entrance  Examination 
Board,  888  Seventh  Avenue,  New  York,  N  Y    10018 

Students  intending  to  enroll  at  College  Park  should  have  the  results  of 
their  AP  examinations  forwarded  to  the  Office  of  Admissions,  University  of 
Maryland,  College  Park  20742 

AP  Examinations  Accepted  for  Credit  at  UMCP 

General  Statement.  If  Advanced  Placement  credits  are  already  on  a 
student  record  from  an  institution  outside  The  University  of  Maryland 
System,  the  score  must  be  equivalent  to  a  minimum  score  the  University 
accepts;  otherwise,  the  credit  will  not  be  considered  lor  transfer 

Biology.  For  achievement  of  a  score  of  5  or  4,  eight  hours  of  credit  are 
granted  The  student  may  not  take  BOTN  101  or  ZOOI  101  for  credit,  the 
student  may  take  any  course  for  which  BOTN  101  or  ZOOL  101  is 
prerequisite  For  achievement  of  a  score  of  3.  four  hours  of  credit  are 
granted  Students  who  wish  to  go  further  in  botany  or  zoology  should 
consult  with  an  advisor  or  the  appropriate  department  head  about  their 
exact  placement  in  their  individual  curricula 

Chemistry.  For  achievement  of  a  score  of  5  or  4,  eight  hours  of  credit  are 
granted  The  student  may  not  take  CHEM  101,  102,  103,  105,  113,  or  115 
for  credit,  the  student  may  take  any  course  for  which  CHEM  113  is  a 
prerequisite  For  achievement  of  a  score  of  3.  four  hours  of  credit  are 
granted  The  student  may  not  take  CHEM  101.  102.  103.  or  105  for  credit, 
but  may  take  any  course  for  which  CHEM  103  or  105  is  a  prerequisite. 
Students  desiring  to  take  additional  courses  in  chemistry  should  consult 
with  the  Chemistry  Department  concerning  their  exact  placement  in  a 
sequence  appropriate  to  their  programs 

Computer  Science.  Upon  achieving  a  score  of  4  or  5.  four  hours  of  credit 
will  be  granted   The  student  may  not  take  CMSC  120  for  credit 

English.  For  a  score  of  4  or  5  on  the  "Literature  and  Composition" 
examination,  six  hours  of  credit  will  be  granted  (three  for  English  101  and 
three  lor  English  102)  For  a  score  of  4  or  5  on  the  "Language  and 
Composition"  examination,  six  hours  of  credit  will  be  granted  (three  for 
English  101  and  three  for  English  291)  For  a  score  of  3  on  the  "Literature 
and  Composition"  examination,  three  credits  (for  English  102)  will  be 
granted,  and  for  a  score  of  3  on  the  "Language  and  Composition" 
examination,  three  credits  (for  English  291)  will  be  granted  A  score  of  3 
does  not  exempt  students  from  the  USP  freshman  level  requirement  A 
score  of  4  or  5  does  not  exempt  students  from  the  USP  junior  level 
requirement  A  score  of  600  on  the  SAT  Verbal  still  exempts  students  from 
English  101 
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Music  Listening  and  Literature.  Upon  achieving  a  score  of  3  or  belter, 
three  hours  ot  credit  will  be  granted  The  student  may  not  take  MUSC  130 
for  credit 

Music  Theory.  Upon  achieving  a  score  of  3  non-music  majors  only  will  be 
granted  three  hours  of  credit  for  MUSC  140  For  a  score  of  4  or  better  non 
majors  only  will  be  granted  six  hours  of  credit,  and  may  not  take  MUSC  140 
and  141  Upon  achieving  a  score  of  4  music  majors  only  will  receive  three 
hours  of  credit  and  may  not  take  MUSC  150  for  credit  For  a  score  of  5 
music  majors  only  will  receive  six  hours  of  credits  and  may  not  take  either 
MUSC  150  or  151  for  credit 

Mathematics.  For  achievement  ot  a  score  of  5  or  4  on  the  calculus  BC  test, 
eight  hours  ot  credit  are  granted  The  student  who  wishes  to  take  further 
mathematics  will  be  placed  (usually)  in  MATH  240  or  24 1  For  achievement 
of  a  score  ot  3,  either  four  or  eight  hours  of  credit  are  granted  four  hours  to 
a  student  placed  in  MATH  14 1  and  eight  hours  to  a  student  placed  in  MATH 
240 

For  achievement  of  a  score  of  5  or  4  in  the  calculus  AB  test,  four  or 
eight  hours  credit  are  granted  four  hours  to  a  student  placed  in  MATH  141 
and  eight  hours  to  a  student  placed  in  MATH  250  For  achievement  of  a 
score  of  3,  either  three  or  four  hours  of  credit  are  granted  three  hours  to  a 
student  placed  m  MATH  221  and  four  hours  to  a  student  placed  in  MATH 
141 

In  any  case,  students  may  not  take  tor  credit  any  course  of  lower  level 
than  that  of  their  placements  However,  students  given  permission  to 
register  in  MATH  150  may  do  so  without  loss  of  the  credit  granted. 

Actual  placement  will  follow  from  a  personal  interview  of  each  qualifying 
student  with  the  Chairman.  Advanced  Placement  Committee  of  the 
Department  of  Mathematics 

Physics.  Placement  in  physics  is  necessarily  related  to  the  student's  level 
of  mathematical  sophistication,  consequently,  scores  on  the  mathematics 
test  are  considered  in  conjunction  with  those  on  the  physics  test  Specific 
placement  and  credit  arrangements  are: 

a.  For  achievement  of  a  score  of  4  or  better  on  the  calculus  BC  test  anda 
score  of  4  or  better  on  each  part  of  the  physics  course  C  test  the 
student  may  receive  credit  for  courses  161-262  or  141-142  For 
those  interested  in  the  physics  mapr  sequence  191-192,  293-294, 
eight  hours  of  credit  will  be  granted  and  students  will  be  placed  in 
courses  appropriate  to  their  level  after  consultation  with  an  advisor 

b  For  achievement  of  a  score  of  4  or  better  on  the  calculus  BC  test,  and 
a  score  of  4  or  better  only  on  part  I  (II)  of  the  physics  course  C  test  the 
student  may  receive  credit  for  courses  161  (262)  or  141  (142).  Those 
interested  in  the  191-192,  293-294  sequence  will  receive  four  hours 
of  credit  and  be  placed  in  a  course  after  discussion  with  their  advisors 

c  Three  hours  of  credit  will  be  granted  for  each  part  of  the  physics 
course  C  test  passed  with  a  score  of  3  or  better  Six  hours  of  credit  will 
be  granted  for  a  score  of  4  or  better  on  the  physics  course  B  test  In 
both  these  cases  the  granting  of  credit  is  independent  of  the  score  on 
the  calculus  BC  test 

d  A  student  with  three  or  six  hours  of  advanced  placement  credits  in 
PHYS  121  or  122,  but  needing  additional  credits  for  the  laboratory 
work  should  contact  the  Associate  Chair,  Department  of  Physics, 
454-3403 

e  Physics  and  astronomy  maiors  should  consult  with  their  advisors  and 
all  others  with  the  advanced  placement  advisor  about  how  best  to  use 
advanced  placement  and  credit 

American  History.  Students  who  attain  a  score  of  4  or  5  on  the  Advanced 
Placement  examination  in  American  history  are  given  six  hours  of  lower- 
level  credit  in  history;  they  may  not  take  HIST  156  or  157  for  credit,  but  may 
take  any  courses  for  which  these  are  prerequisites  Students  who  attain  a 
score  of  3  on  this  examination  are  given  three  hours  of  lower-level  credit  in 
history:  they  may  not  take  bothHSJ  156  and  157  for  credit,  but  may  take 
any  courses  tor  which  these  are  prerequisite  Elective  credit  only 

European  History.  Students  who  attain  a  score  of  4  or  5  on  the  Advanced 
Placement  examination  in  European  history  are  given  six  hours  of  lower- 
level  credit  in  history,  they  may  not  take  HIST  130.  131.  132.  or  133  for 
credit,  but  may  take  any  courses  for  which  these  are  prerequisite  Students 
who  attain  a  score  of  3  are  given  three  hours  of  credit:  they  may  not  take 
HIST  130,  131.  132,  or  133  but  may  take  any  courses  for  which  these  are 
prerequisites  Elective  credit  only 

Latin.  For  achievement  of  a  score  of  5  or  4  on  the  Virgil  test,  six  hours  of 
credit  are  granted,  however,  only  three  of  these  may  be  applied  toward 
meeting  the  requirements  lor  a  mapr  in  Latin  For  achievement  of  a  score 
of  3.  three  hours  of  credit  are  granted  A  student  receiving  credit  on  the 
basis  of  the  Advanced  Placement  examination  may  not  take  LATN  305  or 
any  lower  numbered  courses  tor  credit  A  student  who  wishes  to  take 
further  work  m  Latin  should  register  for  LATN  351  (No  advanced 
placement  credit  is  given  for  performance  on  the  comedy,  lyric,  or  prose 
examination  ) 

French.  For  achievement  of  a  score  ot  3  on  the  French  language 
examination,  three  hours  of  credit  are  earned  The  student  may  take  either 
FREN  201  or  21 1  for  credit  For  achievement  of  a  score  ot  4  or  5  on  the 


French  language  examination,  six  hours  of  credit  are  earned  The  student 
may  not  take  FREN  201  or  21 1  for  credit  (Native  speakers  of  French,  i  e  , 
those  whose  language  of  instruction  in  elementary  school  was  French  may 
not  earn  credit  by  means  of  this  examination  ) 

For  achievement  ol  a  score  of  3  or  better  on  the  French  literature 
examination,  three  hours  of  credit  are  earned  The  student  may  not  take 
more  than  one  of  the  following  for  credit  FREN  251,  252  For  achievement 
ot  a  score  of  4  or  5  on  the  French  literature  examination,  six  hours  of  credit 
are  earned   The  student  may  not  take  FREN  251  or  252  for  credit 

Students  who  wish  to  continue  in  French  must  consult  with  the 
Department  of  French  regarding  placement 

German.  For  achievement  of  a  score  of  3  or  better,  six  hours  ol  credit  are 
granted  The  student  may  not  take  GERM  111,  112,  1 14  or  1 15  for  credit 
A  student  who  wishes  to  continue  with  German  should  take  GERM  301  or 

221 

Spanish.  For  achievement  of  a  score  of  5  or  4  on  the  Spanish  language 
examination,  six  hours  of  credit  are  granted  It  students  wish  to  continue  in 
Spanish,  they  must  begin  with  courses  on  the  300  level,  after  consultation 
with  a  departmental  advisor 

For  achievement  of  a  score  of  3  on  the  language  examination,  three 
hours  of  credit  are  granted  A  student  who  wishes  to  continue  in  Spanish 
must  begin  with  courses  on  the  200  level 

For  achievement  of  a  score  of  5  or  4  on  the  Spanish  literature 
examination,  six  hours  of  credit  are  granted  For  a  score  of  3  on  the 
literature  examination,  three  hours  of  credit  are  granted  A  student  wishing 
to  continue  in  Spanish  literature  must  take  SPAN  221  or  higher 
Art.  For  achievement  of  a  score  of  3,  three  hours  of  credit  are  granted  for 
ARTH  100  For  a  score  of  4  or  5,  six  hours  of  credit  are  granted  tor  ARTH 
260  and  261 

Transfer  Admission  Requirements 

A  student  who  has  attended  any  institution  of  higher  learning  following 
graduation  from  high  school  and  attempted  nine  or  more  credits  must  be 
considered  for  admission  as  a  transfer  student  In  calculating  eligibility,  the 
University  will  use  the  average  stated  on  the  transcript  by  the  sending 
institution  When  an  applicant  has  attended  more  than  one  institution,  a 
cumulative  average  for  ail  previous  college  work  attempted  will  be  used 
Transfer  applicants  must  be  in  good  academic  and  disciplinary  standing  at 
their  previous  institutions  to  be  eligible  for  possible  transfer  to  the  College 
Park  Campus 

Where  the  number  of  students  desiring  admission  exceeds  the  number 
that  can  be  accommodated  in  a  particular  professional  or  specialized 
program,  admission  will  be  based  on  criteria  developed  by  the  University  to 
select  the  best  qualified  students 

Requirements 

Those  Admissible  as  High  School  Seniors.  Students  who  were  eligible  for 
admission  as  high  school  seniors  and  who  are  in  good  academic  and 
disciplinary  standing  at  their  previous  institutions  are  eligible  to  be 
considered  for  transfer  Transfer  applicants  must  have  a  2  0  (C)  average  in 
all  previous  college-level  work  to  be  admitted 

Those  Not  Admissible  as  High  School  Seniors.  Students  who  are  not 
admissible  as  high  school  seniors  must  complete  at  least  twenty-eight 
semester  hours  with  a  2  0  (C)  or  better  cumulative  average  at  another 

institution 

Undergraduate  Students  Transferring  from  Within 
the  University  System 

A  student  seeking  to  move  from  one  campus  of  the  University  to 
another  must  have  been  a  regular  degree-seeking  student  eligible  to  return 
to  his  or  her  original  campus 

Students  who  were  special  or  non-degree  students  must  contact  the 
admissions  oflice  of  the  receiving  campus  Undergraduate  students  who 
are  not  eligible  to  return  to  their  original  campus  must  be  reinstated  there 
before  being  considered  for  admission  to  the  College  Park  Campus 

Students  must  comply  with  the  normal  deadlines  and.  where  space  is 
limited,  admission  to  the  new  campus  will  be  based  on  criteria  designed  to 
select  the  best  qualified  students 

Transfer  Students  from  Maryland  Community 
Colleges 

Currently,  Maryland  residents  who  attend  Maryland  public  community 
colleges  may  be  admitted  in  accordance  with  the  criteria  outlined  m  the 
general  statement  above  The  University  subscribes  to  the  policies  set 
forth  in  the  Maryland  State  Board  ot  Higher  Education  Transler  Policies 
Where  the  number  of  students  desiring  admission  exceeds  the  number  that 
can  be  accommodated  in  a  particular  professional  or  specialized  program. 
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admission  will  be  based  on  criteria  developer  1 1 
best  qualilied  students 

Transfer  of  Credits 

General  Statement.  In  general,  credit  from  academic  courses  taken  at 

institutions  ol  higher  education  accreditee 

association  will  transfer,  provided  that  the  appropn  illicials 

at  this  campus  consider  such  courses  part  ol  the  stud' 

program  and  that  the  student  earned  at  least  grades  ol  C  in  those  courses 

An  academic  advisor  will  discuss  this  and  other  matters  during  the  period 

ot  registration 

Maryland  Public  Colleges  and  Universities,  ii.insler  ol  coursework 
completed  at  Maryland  public  colleges  and  universities  is  covered  by  the 
Maryland  State  Board  tor  Higher  Education  Transler  Policies 

Community  College  Articulated  Programs.  An  articulated  transler  program 
is  a  list  ot  community  college  courses  that  best  prepare  the  applicant  for  a 
particular  course  ot  study  at  College  Park  If  the  applicant  takes 
appropriate  courses  that  are  specified  in  the  articulated  program  guide, 
and  earns  an  acceptable  grade,  he/she  is  guaranteed  transfer  with  no  loss 
of  credit 

Articulated  career  program  guides  help  students  plan  their  new 
programs  after  changing  career  objectives  The  guides  are  available  at  the 
Office  of  Undergraduate  Admissions  on  the  College  Park  Campus  and  in 
the  transfer  advisor's  office  at  each  of  the  community  colleges  If  the 
applicant  checks  this  guide  he/she  can  eliminate  all  doubt  concerning 
transfer  of  courses  by  following  a  program  outlined  in  the  guide 

University  of  Maryland  System.  Credits  and  grades  for  undergraduate 
courses  will  transfer  to  the  College  Park  Campus  from  other  University  of 
Maryland  campuses  The  applicability  of  these  courses  to  the  particular 
program  chosen  at  College  Park  will  be  determined  by  an  academic 
advisor/evaluator  in  the  office  of  the  dean  (see  section  on  Orientation 
Programs,  below) 

Other  Universities  and  Colleges.  Credit  will  transfer  from  institutions  of 
higher  education  accredited  by  a  regional  accrediting  association  (i.e.. 
Middle  States  Association  of  Colleges  and  Schools,  New  England 
Association  of  Schools  and  Colleges,  North  Central  Association  of 
Colleges  and  Schools,  Northwest  Association  of  Colleges  and  Schools, 
Southern  Association  of  Colleges  and  Schools.  Western  Association  of 
Colleges  and  Schools),  provided  that  the  course  is  completed  with  at  least 
a  grade  of  C  and  the  course  is  similar  in  content  to  work  offered  at  College 
Park  The  applicability  of  these  courses  to  the  particular  course  of  study 
chosen  at  College  Park  will  be  determined  by  an  academic 
advisor/evaluator  in  the  office  of  the  appropriate  dean 

Foreign  Language  Credit.  Transfer  ol  foreign  language  credit  is  usually 
acceptable  in  meeting  requirements  Prospective  students  should  consult 
the  appropriate  sections  of  this  catalog  to  determine  the  specific 
requirements  of  various  colleges  and  curricula 

Advanced  Placement  Credit.  If  Advanced  Placement  credits  are  already  on 
a  student  record  from  an  institution  outside  The  University  of  Maryland 
System,  the  score  must  be  equivalent  to  a  minimum  University  score  or  the 
credit  will  not  be  considered  for  transfer. 

State  Board  for  Higher  Education  Transfer 
Policies 

The  University  of  Maryland  fully  subscribes  to  the  Maryland  State  Board 
for  Higher  Education  Transfer  Policies  A  complete  text  of  the  policy 
follows 

These  Student  Transfer  Policies,  developed  by  a  special  task  force  of 
the  Segmental  Advisory  Committee,  were  adopted  by  the  Maryland  State 
Board  for  Higher  Education  on  November  1,  1979.  In  view  of  the  Board's 
sensitivity  to  the  need  of  the  institutions  and  segment  boards  to  have 
sufficient  lead  time  to  make  these  policies  operational,  the  new  policies 
shall  be  effective  and  applicable  to  students  enrolling  in  Maryland's 
public  postsecondary  education  institutions  in  fall,  1980,  and  thereafter. 
At  that  time  they  will  supersede  SBHE  student  transfer  policies  in  effect 
since  1972. 

Preamble 

The  maior  objective  of  these  policies  is  to  relate  in  operational  ways  the 
undergraduate  programs  offered  in  the  public  sector  of  higher  education  in 
Maryland.  These  policies  aim  at  equal  treatment  of  native  and  transfer 
students  The  effectiveness  of  these  policies,  since  their  promulgation  in 
December  1972,  has  been  confirmed  by  the  minimal  loss  of  credits 
experienced  by  students  transferring  within  the  public  sector,  by  the 
apparent  satisfaction  of  these  students,  and  by  the  absence  of  appeals 
concerning  the  transferring  of  credits 


i  he  Intended  prim  ipal  benefactor  is  the  student,  who  is  best  served  by 
urrenl  information  about  programs  and  protected  by  lirm  arrangements 
among  the  public  segments  ol  higher  •  I  iryland  that  permit  him 

to  plan  a  total  degree  program  Irom  the  outset  With  successful  academic 
perlormance,  he  or  she  can  make  ui  progress  even  though 

transfer  is  involvi  isures  ol  the  effectiveness  ol  the  plan  is 

maximum  transferability  of  college  level  credits  within  the  parameters  ol 
this  agreement  Essentially,  transfer  and  native  students  are  to  be 
governed  by  the  same  academic  rules  and  regulations 

In  a  complementary  way  the  State's  interests  are  served  by  having  its 
higher  education  resources  used  optimally  by  reducing  the  time  taken  to 
complete  a  degree  through  the  avoidance  of  repeated  class  experience 

The  institutional  interests  are  protected  also  by  the  systematic 
approach,  institutions  are  relieved  ol  the  uncertainties  of  unplanned 
articulation  without  becoming  production  line  enterprises 

The  dynamics  ol  higher  education  preclude  one-and-lor-all  time 
curricula  and  perpetual  grading  and  retention  system?  However,  within  the 
general  structure  ot  this  plan  there  is  opportunity  lor  continual  updating  ol 
the  details 

In  more  specific  ways  this  document's  purpose  is  (1)  to  recommend 
specific  areas  of  agreement  among  the  public  two-year  and  four-year 
institutions  of  higher  education  pertaining  to  facilitating  the  transfer  of 
students  within  these  segments,  (2)  to  provide  lor  a  continuous  evaluation 
and  review  of  programs,  policies,  procedures,  and  relationships  affecting 
transfer  of  students,  (3)  to  recommend  such  revisions  as  are  needed  to 
promote  the  academic  success  and  general  well-being  ot  the  transler 
student;  and  (4)  to  provide  a  system  for  appeals 

Policies 

1  Public  four-year  colleges  and  universities  shall  require  attainment  of  an 
overall  2  0  average  on  a  four-point  scale  by  Maryland  resident  transler 
students  as  one  standard  for  admission  If  the  student  has  attended 
two  or  more  institutions,  the  overall  2  0  will  be  computed  on  grades 
received  in  courses  earned  at  all  institutions  attended  unless  the 
student  presents  an  Associate  in  Arts  degree 

(a)  Each  public  institution  of  higher  education  shall  designate  a  person 
responsible  lor  coordinating  transferability  to  assist  in 
accomplishing  the  policies  and  procedures  outlined  in  this  plan 
The  State  Board  for  Higher  Education  will  support  requests  by  a 
public  institution  ot  higher  education  to  establish  the  position  of 
transfer  coordinator 

(b)  Efforts  shall  be  intensified  among  the  sending  institutions,  based  on 
shared  information,  to  counsel  students  on  the  basis  of  their 
likelihood  of  success  in  various  programs  and  at  various 
institutions  (See  par    1  (c)  and  par  9) 

(c)  Procedures  for  reporting  the  progress  of  students  who  transfer 
within  the  State  shall  be  developed  as  one  means  ot  improving  the 
counseling  ol  prospective  transler  students. 

2.  Admission  requirements  and  curriculum  prerequisites  shall  be  stated 
explicitly  in  institutional  publications  Students  who  enroll  at  Maryland 
Community  Colleges  shall  be  encouraged  to  complete  the  Associate 
in  Arts  degree  or  to  complete  fifty-six  hours  in  a  planned  sequence  of 
courses  that  relate  to  general  education  and  the  selection  of  a  maior 
before  transfer  Subsequent  graduation  from  the  receiving  four-year 
institution  is  not  assured  within  a  two-year  period  of  full-time  study 

(a)  Students  Irom  Maryland  Community  Colleges  who  were  admissible 
to  the  four-year  institution  as  high  school  seniors  and  who  have 
attained  an  overall  2  0  average  in  college  and  university  parallel 
courses  shall  be  eligible  for  transfer  at  any  time,  regardless  of  the 
number  of  credits  Those  students  who  have  been  awarded  the 
Associate  in  Arts  degree  or  who  have  successfully  completed  fifty- 
six  hours  of  credit  with  an  overall  2.0  average  in  college  and 
university  parallel  courses  m  either  case  shall  not  be  denied 
transfer  to  an  institution.  If  the  number  of  students  desiring 
admission  exceeds  the  number  that  can  be  accommodated  in  a 
particular  professional  or  specialized  program  or  certain 
circumstances  exist  that  require  a  limitation  being  placed  on  the 
size  ot  an  upper  division  program  or  on  the  total  enrollment, 
admission  will  be  on  criteria  developed  and  published  by  the 
receiving  institution,  which  provides  equal  treatment  for  native  and 
transfer  students. 

(b)  Course  semester  hour  requirements  that  students  must  meet  to 
transfer  with  upper  division  standing  shall  be  clearly  stated  by  the 
receiving  institution 

(c)  The  establishment  ot  articulated  programs  is  required  in 
professional  and  specialized  curricula. 

3  Information  about  transfer  students  who  are  capable  of  honors  work 
or  independent  study  shall  be  transmitted  to  the  receiving  institution 

4.  Transfer  students  from  newly  established  public  colleges  that  are 
functioning  with  the  approval  of  the  State  Board  for  Higher  Education 
shall  be  admitted  on  the  same  basis  as  applicants  from  regionally 
accredited  colleges 

5.  (a)  Credit  earned  at  any  other  public  institution  in  Maryland  shall  be 

transferable  to  any  other  public  institution  provided 

(1)  the  credit  is  from  a  college  or  university  parallel  program. 
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(2)  the  grades  in  the  block  of  courses  transferred  average  2  0  or 
higher,  and 

(3)  the  acceptance  of  the  credit  is  consistent  with  the  policies  of 
the  receiving  institution  governing  students  following  the  same 
program 

(b)  Credit  for  the  CLEP  general  examinations  will  be  considered  lor 
transfer  only  for  scores  at  the  50th  percentile,  and  above,  of  the 
combined  national  men-women  sophomore  norms  The  exact 
number  of  credits  awarded,  if  any,  m  transfer  will  be  determined  by 
the  same  regulations  that  pertain  to  native  students  in  the  receiving 
institution  The  percentile  needed  to  transfer  credit  for  the  CLEP 
subiect  examination  will  be  determined  by  the  receiving  institution 
Segmental/lnstitutional  governing  boards  shall  submit  to  the  State 
Board  for  Higher  Education  by  December  1st  of  each  year  data 
collected  from  the  institutions  concerning  the  credit  given,  minimum 
scores  and  equivalent  courses  of  the  CLEP  sub|ect  examinations 
This  data  will  be  distributed  annually  by  the  State  Board  for  Higher 
Education  to  transfer  advisors  at  all  institutions  To  facilitate  the 
transfer  of  Advanced  Placement  and  CLEP  credit,  the  achievement 
score  for  Advanced  Placement  and  the  scaled  score,  percentile 
rank,  and  the  type  of  examinations  (General  or  Subiect)  for  the 
CLEP  shall  be  reported  on  the  transcript  when  credit  is  awarded 

(c)  The  Associate  in  Arts  degree  shall  serve  the  equivalent  of  the  lower 
division  general  education  requirements  at  the  receiving  institution 
where  the  total  number  of  credits  required  in  the  general  education 
program  in  the  sending  institution  is  equal  to  or  more  than  that 
required  in  the  receiving  institution  and  where  the  credits  are 
distributed  among  the  arts  and  sciences  disciplines 

(d)  The  determination  of  the  major  program  requirements  for  a 
baccalaureate  degree,  including  courses  in  the  major  taken  in  the 
lower  division,  shall  be  the  responsibility  of  the  institution  awarding 
the  degree 

6  Transfer  of  credits  from  the  following  areas  shall  be  consistent  with  the 
State  minimum  standards  and  shall  be  evaluated  by  the  receiving 
institution  on  a  course-by-course  basis: 

(a)  Courses  from  technical  (career)  programs 

(b)  Orientation  courses. 

(c)  Remedial  courses 

(d)  Courses  credited  by  a  university  or  college  that  has  no  direct 
academic  and  administrative  control  over  the  students  or  the 
faculty  involved  in  the  courses. 

(e)  Credit  for  work  experiences 

7  Credit  earned  in  or  transferred  from  a  community  college  shall 
normally  be  limited  to  approximately  half  the  baccalaureate  degree 
program  requirement,  but  in  no  case  more  than  70  credits,  and  to  the 
first  two  years  of  the  undergraduate  educational  experience 

8.  Transfer  students  shall  be  given  the  option  of  satisfying  graduation 
requirements  that  were  in  effect  at  the  receiving  institution  at  the  time 
they  enrolled  as  freshmen  at  the  sending  institution,  subject  to 
conditions  or  qualifications  that  apply  to  native  students 

9  Institutions  shall  notify  each  other  as  soon  as  possible  of  impending 
curricular  changes  that  may  affect  transferring  students  When  a 
change  made  by  one  institution  necessitates  some  type  of  change  at 
another  institution,  sufficient  lead  time  shall  be  provided  to  effect  the 
change  with  minimum  disruption 

10  Community  college  students  are  encouraged  to  choose  as  early  as 
possible  the  institution  and  program  into  which  they  expect  to  transfer 

1 1  The  Segmental  Advisory  Committee  shall  continue  to  review 
articulation  issues  and  shall  recommend  policy  changes  as  needed  to 
the  State  Board  for  Higher  Education 

12  In  the  event  a  transfer  student  believes  he  or  she  has  not  been 
accorded  the  consideration  presented  in  this  policy  statement,  the 
student  shall  have  the  opportunity  to  have  the  situation  explained  or 
reconciled 

Initially,  differences  of  interpretation  regarding  the  award  of  transfer 
credit  shall  be  resolved  between  the  student  and  the  institution  to  which  he 
is  transferring  If  a  difference  remains  unresolved,  the  student  shall  present 
his/her  evaluation  ot  the  situation  to  the  institution  from  which  the  student  is 
transferring  Representatives  from  the  two  institutions  shall  then  have  the 
opportunity  to  resolve  the  differences 

The  sending  institution  has  the  right  to  present  an  unresolved  case  to 
the  Segmental  Advisory  Committee  through  a  written  appeal  to  the  Stale 
Board  for  Higher  Education  The  SAC  shall  receive  relevant 
documentation,  opinions,  and  interpretations  in  written  form  from  the 
sending  and  receiving  institutions  and  Irom  the  student  The  Segmental 
Advisory  Committee  will  send  the  written  documentation  to  a  pre- 
established  articulation  committee  which,  alter  review,  will  submit  its 
recommendations  to  the  Segmental  Advisory  Committee 

Copies  of  the  recommendation  shall  be  forwarded  by  the  State  Board 
for  Higher  Education  to  the  segments  lor  distribution  to  the  appropriate 
institutions 

A  complaint  on  transfer  status  must  be  initialed  by  the  student  within 
one  calendar  year  of  his/her  enrollment  in  the  receiving  institution 


Special  Applicants 

Minority  Students 

In  keeping  with  the  University  Affirmative  Action  Program,  special 
consideration  will  be  given  to  minority  students  who  demonstrate  the 
potential  tor  academic  success  Minority  students  are  urged  to  contact 
both  an  admissions  counselor  and  the  Office  ol  Minority  Student  Education 

Returning  Students  and  Veterans 

Maryland  residents  who  have  not  attended  school  for  more  than  live 
years,  or  who  have  had  military  experience,  may  lind  that  the  published 
standards  lor  Ireshman  and  transfer  admissions  are  not  applicable  To 
discuss  educational  plans,  returning  students  and  veterans  should  contact 
both  an  admissions  counselor  and  the  Returning  Students  Program 

Students  returning  to  the  College  Park  Campus  after  a  separation  of 
five  calendar  years  may  petition  their  appropriate  dean  to  have  a  number  ol 
grades  and  credits  Irom  courses  previously  taken  at  College  Park  removed 
Irom  the  calculation  of  their  cumulative  grade  point  averages  and  Irom  the 
credits  applied  toward  graduation  requirements  For  more  information, 
consult  the  section  on  Academic  Regulations  and  Requirements 

International  Students 

General  Requirements.  The  University  ol  Maryland  values  the  contribution 
international  students  make  to  the  College  Park  community  Therefore, 
applications  from  the  international  community  are  welcomed  However, 
due  to  the  differences  between  foreign  educational  systems  and  education 
m  the  United  States,  international  students  will  lace  a  number  ol  challenges 
in  adapting  to  study  at  the  University  Students  who  have  received. 
throughout  their  secondary  school  and  university  level  work,  marks  or 
examination  results  considered  to  be  "very  good"  to  "excellent"  are  those 
who  are  most  likely  to  succeed  at  our  institution  Admission  for  international 
students  is  competitive  and  offered  only  to  those  who  are  considered  by 
the  University  to  be  better  than  average  in  their  own  educational  setting 
Students  also  have  to  demonstrate,  in  their  secondary  level  studies,  that 
they  have  successfully  completed  a  diversity  ol  sublets  representing 
language,  mathematics,  physical  or  biological  science  and  social  sciences 
Because  of  the  keen  competition  at  The  University  of  Maryland,  we  suggest 
applicants  apply  early 

Those  who  will  hold  the  following  visa  types,  A,  E,  F,  G,  H,  I,  J,  and  L.  will 
be  admitted  on  the  basis  ol  their  academic  backgrounds  and  must  present 
records  with  marks  of  "very  good"  to  "excellent"  However,  non- 
immigrants, other  than  F  or  J  visa  holders,  who  have  completed  (our  years 
of  US  secondary  education  (grades  9  through  12).  will  be  evaluated  on 
the  same  basis  as  US  Citizens  and  Permanent  Residents /Immigrants 
International  applicants  who  present  one  full  year  of  acceptable  university 
level  credit  will  be  considered  for  admission  as  transfer  students  Those 
with  less  than  one  full  year  of  acceptable  credit  must  also  meet  the 
freshman  admission  requirements  for  international  applicants 

International  students  applying  lor  admission  to  undergraduate 
programs  at  The  University  of  Maryland  must  submit  ( 1 )  an  application  and 
fee  for  admission.  (2)  copies  of  official  secondary  school  records 
(including  any  secondary  external  examinations,  such  as  the  G  C  E 
"Ordinary"  level  examinations,  or  the  Baccalaureat).  (3)  transcripts  ol  any 
university  level  studies  completed  in  the  United  States  or  elsewhere 
Original  documents  written  in  a  language  other  than  English  must  be 
accompanied  by  certified  English  translations 

International  students  who  have  completed  grades  10,  11.  and  12  in  a 
U  S  high  school  must  also  take  the  Scholastic  Aptitude  Test  (SAT)  and 
submit  the  results  All  freshman  applicants  to  the  College  of  Engineering, 
regardless  of  where  they  have  studied,  must  present  SAT  scores 
Admission  to  selective  majors  (see  "Admissions  to  Selective  Maiors"  on 
page  REF  SLMAJ  for  identification  of  these  majors)  requires  international 
students  to  have  marks  of  no  less  than  "excellent "  in  previous  education  in 
order  to  be  considered  for  admission  into  the  selective  maior 

International  students  on  F- 1  Student  visas  accepted  for  admission  to 
the  University  will  receive  the  1-20  lorm  Irom  the  Ollice  of  International 
Education  Services  (IES),  this  lorm  is  needed  to  secure,  transler.  and 
extend  the  Student  visa  after  applicants  have  certified  their  financial 
support  and  submitted  evidence  ol  satisfactory  English  proliciency  to  the 
IES  Olfice 

International  students  accepted  lor  admission  will  be  expected  to  plan 
their  arrival  sufficiently  in  advance  of  the  registration  period  to  secure 
housing  and  attend  the  special  orientation  program  lor  international 
students  that  is  held  the  week  prior  to  registration 

English  Proficiency  ^//applicants  must  demonstrate  a  satisfactory  level  ol 
English  proficiency  Such  proficiency  is  necessary  to  pursue  a  lull  course  ol 
study  at  The  University  of  Maryland  College  Park  All  non-native  speakers 
of  English  must  submit  a  score  report  Irom  the  Test  ol  English  as  a  Foreign 
Language  (TOEFL)  during  the  application  process  Non-native  speakers 
who  have  received  a  degree  Irom  a  tertiary  level  institution  in  the  U  S  . 
English-speaking    Canada.    United    Kingdom.    Ireland.    Australia.    New 
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Zealand,  or  Commonwealth  Caribbean  are  exempt  Irom  the  TOEFL 
requirement  Native  speakers  ot  English  are  delmed  as  those  educated 
entirely  in  the  US.  English-speaking  Canada.  United  Kingdom.  Ireland. 
Australia.  New  Zealand,  or  Commonwealth  Caribbean  Applicants  who  are 
unsure  as  to  whether  or  not  they  need  to  take  the  TOEFL  should  contact 
the  Oltice  ot  International  Education  Services  Non-native  speakers  ol 
English  who  have  graduated  trom  U  S  high  schools  must  submit  TOEFL 
examination  results  For  information  and  a  TOEFL  application  brochure 
write  to   TOEFL,  Box  2896,  Princeton.  N  J   08540 

Application  Deadlines 

1  Those  applicants  who  would  be  studying  under  F  (Student)  or  J 
(Exchange  Visitor)  visas  must  meet  the  following  deadlines 

Fall  semester — March  1 
Spring  semester  — August  1 

2  Non-Immigrants  (A.  E.  G.  H.  I.  L  visas)  must  have  complete 
applications  submitted  by  the  following  deadlines  (complete 
applications  include  all  academic  records  and  transcripts  for  work 
completed,  and  TOEFL  scores  if  the  applicant  is  a  non-native  speaker 
of  English) 

Fall  semester— March  1 
Spring  semester  — August  1 

3  All  applicants  must  submit  all  foreign  educational  credentials,  and 
certified  English  translations  of  such  records  in  languages  other  than 
English  at  least  three  months  in  advance  of  the  first  day  ot  classes  to 
be  given  full  consideration  for  admission 

Return  ot  Foreign  Records  Transcripts  (records,  marksheets)  of 
applicants  with  foreign  credentials  are  maintained  by  the  Office  of 
Undergraduate  Admissions  for  two  years  If  these  documents  are  original 
copies,  the  student  must  request  their  return  within  two  years  of 
application  At  the  end  of  this  period,  the  records  are  destroyed 

Immigrant  Students 

Immigrant  applicants  for  admission  at  the  undergraduate  level  are 
admissible  under  the  same  guidelines  as  U  S  citizens  EXCEPT  that 
applicants,  including  transfer  applicants,  whose  native  language  is  other 
than  English  must  ALSO  demonstrate  a  satisfactory  level  of  English 
proficiency  to  pursue  an  approved  course  of  study 

Non-Degree  (Special)  Students 

Applicants  who  qualify  for  admission  but  do  not  desire  to  work  toward  a 
baccalaureate  degree  may  be  admitted  as  non-degree  seeking  (special) 
students 

Special  students  who  have  received  a  baccalaureate  degree  are 
advised  that  no  credit  earned  while  enrolled  as  special  students  may  be 
applied  at  a  later  date  to  a  graduate  program  These  post-baccalaureate 
students  may  enroll  in  undergraduate  courses  for  which  they  possess  the 
necessary  prerequisites,  but  may  not  enroll  in  courses  restricted  to 
graduate  students  only  Students  who  wish  to  take  courses  at  the  graduate 
level  (600  and  above)  must  contact  the  Graduate  School  for  information 
concerning  admission  requirements  for  Advanced  Special  Student  status 

Non-degree  seeking  (special)  students  who  do  not  have  a 
baccalaureate  degree  must  submit  transcripts  and  meet  regular  admission 
standards  Transcripts  are  not  required  from  students  with  baccalaureate 
degrees 

Because  of  space  limitation,  several  departments  require  permission 
be  given  in  advance  to  enroll  as  a  non-degree  student  Please  contact  the 
Office  of  Undergraduate  Admissions  for  further  information 

Preprofessional  Programs  and  Options 

The  College  Park  Campus  offers  preprofessional  advising  in  Dental 
Hygiene,  Dentistry.  Forestry.  Law,  Medical  Technology.  Medicine.  Nursing, 
Optometry,  Osteopathy.  Pharmacy.  Physical  Therapy.  Podiatry,  and 
Veterinary  Medicine  This  advising  will  guide  the  student  to  the  best 
preparation  for  advanced  study  and  training  m  these  fields  For  additional 
information,  see  the  section  on  Campus-wide  Programs 

Participation  in  a  preprofessional  program  on  the  College  Park  Campus 
does  not  guarantee  admission  to  another  branch  of  the  University  or  to 
another  institution 

The  Radiologic  Technology  program  previously  offered  at  The 
University  of  Maryland  at  Baltimore  (UMAB)  is  no  longer  available  Students 
choosing  the  preprofessional  program  in  this  field  will  receive  training  that 
should  prepare  them  for  transfer  to  other  institutions 

Students  who  have  already  earned  more  than  thirty  semester  hours  at 
another  college-level  institution,  and  who  seek  admission  to 
preprofessional  programs  in  Nursing,  Pharmacy.  Dental  Hygiene.  Physical 
Therapy,  Medical  Technology,  and  Forestry,  should  contact  the  academic 
advisor  for  the  preprofessional  programs  at  College  Park  before  filing  an 
application  for  the  College  Park  Campus  Please  address  correspondence 


to  the  academic  advisor  of  the  specific  preprofessional  program  to  which 
the  applicant  is  applying,  for  example.  Advisor  for  Pre-Nursmg  Program, 
3103  Turner  Laboratory,  The  University  ol  Maryland.  College  Park.  MD 
20742 

Golden  Identification  Card  Program 

The  College  Park  Campus  participates  in  The  University  ot  Maryland's 
Golden  Identification  Card  Program  The  campus  will  make  available 
courses  and  various  services  to  persons  who  are  60  years  of  age  or  older, 
who  are  residents  ot  the  State  of  Maryland  and  who  are  retired  (not 
engaged  in  gainful  employment  for  more  than  20  hours  per  week),  or  who 
are  under  60  years  of  age  and  are  retired  and  disabled  as  defined  by  the 
Social  Security  or  Railroad  Retirement  Act  When  persons  eligible  for  this 
Program  apply  tor  the  Program  and  receive  their  Golden  Identification 
Cards,  they  may  register  for  credit  courses  as  regular  or  special  students  in 
any  session  Tuition  and  most  other  fees  will  be  "waived  The  Golden 
Identification  Card  will  entitle  eligible  persons  to  certain  academic  services, 
including  the  use  of  the  libraries,  as  well  as  certain  other  non-academic 
services  Such  services  will  be  available  during  any  session  only  to 
persons  who  have  registered  tor  one  or  more  courses  for  that  session. 
Additional  information  may  be  obtained  from  the  Office  of  Undergraduate 
Admissions 

Admission  to  Selective  Majors 

Certain  colleges,  schools,  and  departments  within  the  University  have 
taken  steps  to  limit  their  enrollment  to  maintain  quality  programs  These 
include  School  of  Architecture.  College  of  Business  and  Management, 
College  of  Engineering,  Department  of  Computer  Science,  Department  ol 
Electrical  Engineering,  Department  of  Housing  and  Design,  College  of 
Journalism,  Department  of  Radio-Television-Film,  Department  of  Special 
Education,  and  all  teacher  education  maiors  Enrollment  is  competitive, 
and  except  for  a  select  number  of  outstanding  freshmen,  students  must 
complete  a  particular  set  of  requirements  before  admission. 

Students  not  admitted  directly  as  freshmen  may  still  enroll  on  the 
campus  as  pre-business.  pre-computer  science,  pre-engineering,  or  other 
pre-ma|ors  However,  admission  as  a  preprofessional  student  does  not 
guarantee  subsequent  admission  in  any  of  the  majors  To  assess  your 
chances  of  being  admitted  at  a  later  date,  contact  an  academic  advisor 
within  the  appropriate  program 

Students  who  do  not  meet  the  requirements  for  admission  to  a  selective 
major,  but  who  are  eligible  for  admission  to  the  College  Park  Campus,  must 
choose  an  alternate,  non-selective  major  While  enrolled  in  an  alternate 
course  of  study,  students  may  pursue  requirements  for  eventual  enrollment 
in  the  selective  major 

Selective  admission  for  the  maior  in  ECONOMICS  has  been  proposed 
and  may  be  in  effect  for  the  fall  semester,  1987 

For  specific  requirements  not  detailed  in  the  following  sections 
applicants  are  urged  to  contact  the  Office  of  Undergraduate  Admissions 

Architecture 

Admission  to  the  School  of  Architecture  is  generally  limited  to  students 
who  enroll  as  juniors 

To  be  considered  for  admission,  all  applicants— whether  they  are 
currently  enrolled  on  the  College  Park  Campus  or  transfer  students — must 
submit  a  portfolio  The  portfolio  should  be  organized  in  an  8V2"  x  1 1"  loose 
leaf  notebook,  and  it  must  demonstrate  strong  creative  ability  In  addition, 
students  will  be  considered  for  admission  only  if  they  have  at  least  a  3.0 
grade  point  average  They  should  have  completed  freshman  English  and 
appropriate  coursework  in  calculus  and  physics  Architecture  survey  and 
history  courses  are  recommended 

Business  and  Management 

Admission  to  the  College  of  Business  and  Management  is  generally 
limited  to  students  who  enroll  as  juniors. 

To  be  eligible  for  admission,  all  currently  enrolled  College  Park  students 
must  meet  the  minimum  grade  point  average  established  for  the  semester 
during  which  they  anticipate  initial  enrollment  To  date,  this  competitive 
grade  point  average  has  not  been  lower  than  2  5  Applicants  to  the  College 
of  Business  and  Management  must  have  completed  fifty-six  semester 
hours  by  the  time  of  enrollment  These  hours  must  include  six  hours  of 
accounting  and  economics,  three  hours  each  of  statistics  and  speech,  and 
nine  hours  of  math 

Computer  Science 

Admission  to  the  Department  of  Computer  Science  is  competitive.  A 
small  number  of  academically  talented,  entering  freshmen  will  be  offered 
admission:  however,  admission  is  generally  limited  to  students  who  have 
met  the  following  requirements: 

a   Successful  completion  of  CMSC  1 12.  CMSC  1 13.  MATH  140  and 
141,  and 
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b  Completion  of  a  minimum  of  28  college  credits,  and 
c.  Achievement  of  a  grade  point  average  that  meets  the  competitive 
requirements  in  effect  for  the  semester  of  anticipated  enrollment  in 
the  department 
Information  on  the  current  GPA  requirements  may  be  obtained  from  the 
Office  of  Undergraduate  Admissions 

A  few  potentially  qualified  students  who  are  unable  to  meet  these 
criteria  will  be  considered  on  a  case-by-case  basis  by  a  special  committee 
within  the  department 

Applicants  to  the  Department  of  Computer  Science,  who  are  eligible  for 
admission  to  the  College  Park  Campus  but  who  do  not  meet  the 
department's  selective  admission  requirements,  will  be  offered  admission 
to  the  University  as  pre-computer  science  maiors  Designation  as  a  pre- 
computer  science  major  does  not  assure  eventual  admission  to  the 
Department  of  Computer  Science 

Because  of  space  limitations,  the  College  Park  Campus  may  not  be 
able  to  offer  admission  to  all  qualified  applicants  Interested  students  are 
urged  to  apply  early 

Engineering 

The  College  of  Engineering  admits  a  larger  number  of  qualified 
freshmen  than  the  other  programs  described  in  this  section  Still, 
enrollment  is  limited  and  competition  for  available  openings  is  stiff, 
especially  in  Electrical  Engineering.  All  applications  will  be  reviewed  on  a 
space-available  basis 

Freshmen  will  be  considered  on  the  basis  of  their  academic  grade  point 
average  and  SAT  score  Particular  emphasis  is  placed  on  the  mathematics 
section  of  the  SAT  The  requirements  for  direct  admission  to  Electrical 
Engineering  are  more  stringent  than  for  other  engineering  majors 

All  transfer  students,  as  well  as  students  presently  enrolled  on  the 
College  Park  Campus,  must  meet  the  competitive  grade  point  average 
(currently  3.0)  in  effect  for  the  semester  during  which  the  student 
anticipates  initial  enrollment.  In  addition,  applicants  must  have  completed 
at  least  twenty-eight  semester  hours  including  eight  hours  each  of  calculus 
and  chemistry  and  three  hours  of  physics  Engineering  science  and  statics 
are  also  strongly  recommended. 

Transfer  students  wishing  to  major  in  Electrical  Engineering  will 
encounter  additional  course  requirements  and  a  higher  GPA  requirement 
Prospective  applicants  to  this  major  should  contact  the  Office  of 
Undergraduate  Admissions  (301-454-4009)  or  the  Student  Affairs  Office 
in  the  College  of  Engineering  (301-454-2421)  for  details. 

Housing  and  Design 

Admission  to  the  programs  of  Interior  Design  and  Advertising  Design  is 
competitive.  A  small  number  of  academically  talented,  entering  freshmen 
will  be  admitted  to  these  programs.  To  be  admitted,  a  freshman  must  have 
a  3.00  high  school  grade  point  average  and  a  combined  SAT  score  of 
1200  or  above;  or  be  a  National  Merit  and  National  Achievement 
Scholarship  finalist  or  semifinalist;  or  be  a  recipient  of  a  Chancellor's 
Scholarship,  Benjamin  Banneker  Scholarship,  or  a  Maryland  Distinguished 
Scholar  Award 

Admission  to  these  programs  is  generally  limited  to  students  who  will 
enroll  at  the  sophomore  level  and  who  have  met  the  following 
requirements: 

a  Completion  of  a  minimum  of  twenty-nine  college  credits,  and 
b  Successful  completion  of  four  required  courses  (APDS   101 A 

APDS  102.  APDS  103,  and  EDIT  160).  and 
c  Submission  of  a  Design  Work  Portfolio  for  review  Students  with  a 
grade  of  B  or  higher  in  each  of  the  four  required  courses  are 
exempt  from  the  portfolio  requirement 
All  transfer  students  must  submit  a  Design  Work  Portfolio  The  portfolio 
may  be  submitted  to  the  department  at  the  time  of  application  for 
admission  to  the  University  or  later,  but  no  later  than  the  application 
deadline  set  by  the  department 

Potentially  talented  students  who  are  unable  to  meet  the  above  criteria 
may  be  admitted  after  special  review  by  the  department 

Eligible  applicants  who  do  not  meet  the  selective  admissions 
requirements  for  the  programs  of  interior  design  and  advertising  design  will 
be  offered  admission  as  pre-design  maiors  While  this  designation  does 
not  assure  eventual  admission  to  the  design  maior.  pre-design  students  will 
be  given  preferential  treatment  when  registering  for  departmental  courses 
m  which  there  is  an  enrollment  limitation 

Journalism 

Admission  to  the  College  of  Journalism  is  competitive,  and  generally 
limited  to  students  who  enroll  as  sophomores  A  small  number  of 
academically  talented  freshmen  will  be  admitted  directly  into  the  College  if 
they  have  a  3  00  cumulative  grade  point  average  in  high  school  academic 
subiects  anda  combined  SAT  score  of  at  least  1200  Students  will  also  be 
admitted  to  the  College  if  they  are  National  Merit  finalists  and  semi-finalists, 
National  Achievement  finalists  and  semi-fmalists,  Chancellor's  Scholars, 
Banneker  Scholars,  or  Maryland  Distinguished  Scholars 


To  qualify  for  provisional  admission  to  the  maior.  students  must 
a  complete  at  least  twenty-eight  credits  and  achieve  a  cumulative 
grade  point  average  that  meets  the  competitive  requirements  in 
effect  for  the  semester  of  anticipated  enrollment  m  the  College 
While  the  College  has  decided  that  the  grade  point  average  will  be 
at  least  2  30.  it  is  expected  the  actual  grade  point  average  required 
lor  a  given  semester  will  be  significantly  higher 
b  complete  ENGL  101  or  its  equivalent  with  at  least  a  grade  of  C 

(unless  students  have  exempted  ENGL  101).  and 
c  complete  satisfactorily  a  standardized  test  of  language  proliciency 
and  demonstrate  a  typing  ability  of  at  least  thirty  words  per  minute 
To  qualify  for  full  admission  to  the  major,  students  must 
a   complete  JOUR  201  with  a  grade  of  C  or  better  and 
b  maintain  at  least  the  same  cumulative  grade  point  average  required 
when  they  received  provisional  admission 
Students  whose  applications  for  provisional  or  full  admission  have  been 
rejected  may  appeal  in  writing  to  a  faculty  committee  within  the  College  ol 
Journalism   The  same  committee  will  also  consider,  on  a  case-by-case 
basis,  applications  from  a  few  potentially  qualified  students  who  do  not 
meet  the  above  criteria  but  who  show  other  evidence  of  ability 

Transfer  students  will  be  treated  in  the  same  way  as  native  students 
However,  if  they  have  completed  the  equivalent  of  JOUR  201  at  an 
institution  not  included  by  ACEJMC  a  special  proficiency  exam  will  be 
required  for  admission  to  the  major 

R a  dio  ■  Tele  vision  -Film 

The  Department  of  Radio-Television-Film  admits  a  limited  number  of 
academically   talented   freshmen     Generally,    enrollment   is   limited   to 
students  who  have  completed 
a   at  least  twenty-eight  credits  with  a  minimum  grade  point  average  of  2  8 
(GPA  requirement  is  reviewed  each  semester  and  is  subject  to 
change),  and 
b   three  required  courses  with  a  grade  of  C  or  better  in  each.  ENGL  101 
(Introduction  to  Writing),  MATH  1 10  (Introduction  to  Mathematics)  and 
RTVF  222  (Introduction  to  Radio-Television-Film) 

Special  Education 

Admission  to  the  Department  of  Special  Education  is  generally  limited  to 
students  who  enroll  as  sophomores 

To  be  eligible  for  admission,  currently  enrolled  College  Park  students 
must  have  a  2  0  grade  point  average  and  have  completed  approximately 
thirty  credit  hours,  including  the  following  introductory  psychology, 
sociology,  statistics,  mathematics,  hearing  and  speech  sciences,  and  six 
hours  of  specified  education  courses  A  minimum  grade  of  C  in  EDSP  210 
is  required 

Applicants  must  submit  an  application  specific  for  the  selective 
admissions  program  and  each  will  be  reviewed  on  the  basis  of  academic 
record,  experiences  with  handicapped  persons,  and  the  appropriateness 
and  clarity  of  a  professional  goal  statement  An  appeals  process  has  been 
established  for  students  who  do  not  meet  the  competitive  grade  point 
average  for  admission  but  who  are  applying  in  connection  with  special 
University  programs  such  as  affirmative  action  or  selection  for  academic 
promise 

Transfer  students  from  Maryland  community  colleges  or  Northern 
Virginia  Community  College  should  contact  their  transfer  coordinator  for 
specific  information  All  other  students  should  contact  the  Department  of 
Special  Education 

Teacher  Education 

Pre-education  majors  apply  for  admission  to  teacher  education  through 
The  University  of  Maryland  College  Park  (UMCP)  Office  of  Undergraduate 
Admissions  (OUA)  upon  the  completion  of  forty-five  semester  hours  of 
credit  Transfer  students  with  forty-five  or  more  semester  hours  ot 
acceptable  credit  must  apply  at  time  of  transfer  Post-graduate  certification 
students  must  apply  at  the  beginning  of  their  program  Application  forms 
may  be  obtained  from  the  OUA 

For  admission  into  a  teacher  education  program,  a  student  must  (1) 
complete  the  USP  Fundamental  Studies  requirements  (six  credits).  (2)  earn 
forty-five  semester  hours  with  an  overall  cumulative  grade  point  average  of 
at  least  2  5  on  a  4  0  scale  (granted  by  UMCP  or  other  institution)  m  all 
coursework  prior  to  enrollment  m  EDHD  300.  and  (3)  have  satisfactory 
scores  on  the  language  and  mathematics  segments  of  the  Cahlornia 
Achievement  Test  Level  20  Individuals  who  do  not  initially  meet  the  criteria 
for  admission  to  teacher  education  will  be  given  an  additional  semester  in 
which  to  become  eligible  During  that  semester  the  student  will  follow  a  plan 
for  attaining  eligibility  developed  by  the  student  and  the  department 
advisor 

Application  Procedures 

Application  Form*.  Application  lorms  may  be  obtained  by  writing  to  Office 
of  Undergraduate  Admissions.  North  Administration  Building.  University  of 
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Maryland.  College  Park,  MD  20742  Application  lorms  are  also  av.i 
high  school  guidance  offices  and  college  counseling  centers 

All  applicants  must  comply  lully  with  the  directions  printed  on  the 
application  torm  Incomplete  lorms  cannot  be  processed 

Application  Fee.  A  non  r<  fundable  $20  00  application  lee  is  require.!  with 
each  application 

Application  Deadlines 

The  College  Park  Campus  strongly  urges  that  all  applicants  apply  early 
Stated  deadlines  assure  consideration  lor  admission  The  campus  must 
reserve  the  right  to  change  deadlines  without  notice  Because  ol  space 
limitations,  the  campus  may  not  be  able  to  oiler  admission  to  all  qualified 
applicants 

For  each  term,  applications  will  be  processed  on  a  space-available 
basis  The  campus,  however,  reserves  the  right  to  return  applications 
received  alter  the  announced  deadline  tor  each  term 

Fall  1987  Matriculation 

March  1.  1987  —International  students'  deadline  tor  submission  ol 
applications  and  all  other  required  documents 

July  30,  1987  —Transfer  applicants'  deadline  for  submission  of 
applications  and  all  other  required  documents 

Spring  1988  Matriculation 

August  1,  1987  — International  students'  deadline  for  submission  of 
applications  and  all  other  required  documents 

December  15.  1987  — Undergraduate  applicants'  deadline  for  receipt  of 
applications  and  all  other  documents 

Fall  1988  Matriculation 

December  1,  1987  —Applications,  transcripts,  and  SAT  results  (freshmen 
only)  must  be  received  for  freshman  and  transfer  students  who  are  eligible 
for  admission  and  wish  to  receive  first  consideration  for  housing  within  their 
own  priority  group  for  Fall.  1988  " 

February  1,  1988  — Architecture  applicants  must  apply  by  this  date  to  be 
assured  of  consideration. 

March  1,  1988  —International  students'  deadline  for  submission  of 
applications  and  all  other  required  documents 

April  30,  1988  — Estimated  freshman  applicants'  deadline  for  receipt  of 
applications  and  all  other  required  documents  Please  note:  space  may  not 
be  available  to  accommodate  all  qualified  freshmen  who  apply  by  this  date 

July  30,  1988  — Transfer  applicants'  deadline  for  submission  of 
applications  and  all  other  required  documents. 

'  Transfer  applicants  who  are  enrolled  as  first  semester  freshmen  during  the  Fall 
1987  semester  (enrolled  in  a  college  or  university  for  the  first  time)  are  eligible  to 
receive  first  consideration  for  housing  within  their  own  priority  group  if  (1)  the 
application  and  high  school  transcript  are  received  in  the  Office  of  Undergraduate 
Admissions  by  December  1,  1987  and  (2)  the  applicant's  college  or  university 
transcript  reflecting  Fall  1987  grades  is  received  in  this  office  by  January  1.  1988 

Determination  of  In-State  Status  for  Admission, 
Tuition,  and  Charge  Differential  Purposes 

An  initial  determination  of  in-state  status  for  admission,  tuition,  and 
charge-differential  purposes  will  be  made  by  the  University  at  the  time  a 
student's  application  for  admission  is  under  consideration  The 
determination  made  at  that  time,  and  any  determination  made  thereafter 
shall  prevail  in  each  semester  until  the  determination  is  successfully 
challenged  Students  may  challenge  their  classification  by  submitting  a 
petition.  Petitions  are  available  in  the  Office  of  Undergraduate  Admissions 
The  deadline  tor  meeting  all  requirements  for  in-state  status  and  for 
submitting  all  documents  for  reclassification  is  the  last  day  of  late 
registration  for  the  semester  if  the  student  wishes  to  be  classified  as  an 
instate  student. 

The  volume  of  requests  for  reclassification  may  necessitate  a  delay  in 
completing  the  review  process  It  is  hoped  that  a  decision  in  each  case  will 
be  made  within  ninety  days  of  receipt  of  a  request  for  redetermination  and 
all  necessary  documentation  During  this  period  of  time,  or  any  further 
period  of  time  required  by  the  University,  fees  and  charges  based  on  the 
previous  determination  must  be  paid  If  the  determination  is  changed,  any 
excess  fees  and  charges  will  be  refunded 

Petitions,  related  documents  and  questions  concerning  the  policy  of 
The  University  of  Maryland  for  the  determination  of  in-state  status  should 
be  directed  to  the  Campus  Classification  Office,  Francis  Scott  Key  Hall, 
Room  1116.  The  University  of  Maryland,  College  Park.  MD  20742.  Phone 
(301)454-3977 


Students  Classified  as  In-State  for  Admission,  Tuition,  and  Charge- 
Differential  Purposes.  Students  classified  as  in-state  lor  admission,  tuition, 
purposes  are  responsible  for  notifying  the  Office  ol 
Undergraduate  Admissions  in  writing  within  lilteen  days  of  any  change  in 
nhal  might  m  any  way  affect  their  classification  at  the 
College  Park  Campus 

The  written  notice  of  change  in  circumstances  or  questions  concerning 
the  policy  ol  The  University  ot  Maryland  for  the  determination  ot  m-state 
status  should  be  directed  to  Office  ot  Undergraduate  Admissions.  Ground 
Floor.  North  Administration  Building 


Graduate  Student  Admission 

In  certain  circumstances,  a  senior  may  register  lor  graduate  courses 
For  information,  consult  the  regulations  concerning  "Concurrent 
Undergraduate-Graduate  Registration,"  under  Academic  Regulations  and 
Requirements  Admission  to  graduate  study  at  The  University  of  Maryland 
is  the  responsibility  ol  The  Graduate  School,  College  Park  Requests  for 
information  about  graduate  programs  or  correspondence  concerning 
application  for  admission  to  The  Graduate  School.  College  Park  should  be 
addressed  to  the  Admissions  Office,  The  University  of  Maryland  Graduate 
School,  South  Administration  Building,  College  Park.  MD  20742 


Orientation  Programs 


Upon  final  admission  to  the  University  the  new  student  will  receive 
materials  about  the  Orientation  and  Registration  Program  This  program  is 
offered  by  the  Orientation  Office,  and  all  entering  students  are  encouraged 
to  attend  The  primary  goals  of  the  program  are  to  inform  the  student  about 
the  University  and  to  help  the  student  register  for  the  first  semester 
Through  this  program  the  entering  student  receives  a  personalized  and 
individual  introduction  to  the  University  plus  individual  advising  concerning 
course  selection  for  the  first  semester  During  this  Orientation  Program, 
new  students  register  for  courses  for  their  initial  semester  on  campus 

Parents  also  have  an  opportunity  to  learn  about  University  life  through 
the  Parent  Orientation  Program  More  information  about  this  program  may 
be  found  under    "Orientation,"  elsewhere  in  this  catalog 

For  more  information,  contact  the  Orientation  Office,  1 195  Stamp 
Student  Union,  telephone:  (301)  454-5752 
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Charges  incurred  during  a  semester  are  payable  immediately 
Returning  students  will  not  be  permitted  to  complete  registration  until  all 
financial  obligations  to  the  University  including  library  fines,  parking 
violations,  and  other  penalty  fees  and  service  charges  are  paid  in  full 

The  University  of  Maryland  does  not  have  a  deferred  payment  plan 
Payment  for  past  due  balances  and  current  semester  fees  are  due  on  or 
before  the  first  day  of  classes  Students  who  register  m  advance  must  pay 
their  bills  in  full  prior  to  the  general  registration  period  Students  who 
register  after  the  initial  registration  period  are  required  to  make  full  payment 
by  the  close  of  business  the  following  working  day  to  avoid  cancellation  of 
their  enrollment  and  loss  of  their  classroom  seats  to  other  students 

It  is  the  policy  of  the  University  not  to  defer  payment  on  the  basis  of  a 
pending  application  for  financial  assistance  to  an  outside  agency, 
including  Veterans  Administration  benefits,  bank  loans,  guaranteed 
student  loan  programs,  etc 

Although  the  University  regularly  mails  bills  to  students,  it  cannot 
assume  responsibility  for  their  receipt  If  a  student  bill  is  not  received  on  or 
before  the  beginning  of  each  semester,  it  is  the  student's  responsibility  to 
obtain  a  copy  of  the  bill  at  Room  1103,  South  Administration  Building, 
between  the  hours  of  8  30  a  m  and  4  15pm,  Monday  through  Friday 

All  checks  or  money  orders  should  be  made  payable  to  The  University 
of  Maryland  for  the  exact  amount  due  Student  name  and  student  Social 
Security  number  should  be  written  on  the  front  side  ol  the  check. 
University  grants,  scholarships,  or  workship  awards  will  be  deducted  on  the 
first  bill,  mailed  approximately  one  month  after  the  start  of  the  semester 
However,  the  first  bill  mailed  prior  to  the  beginning  of  each  semester  may 
not  include  these  deductions 

Students  will  be  severed  from  University  services  for  delinquent 
indebtedness  to  the  University  In  the  event  that  severance  occurs,  the 
individual  may  make  payment  during  the  semester  in  which  services  were 
severed  and  all  services  except  housing  will  be  restored  A  $25.00 
severance  fee  will  be  assessed  in  addition  to  payment  for  the  total  past 
due  amount 

Students  removed  from  housing  because  of  delinquent  indebtedness 
will  be  required  to  reapply  for  housing  after  they  have  satisfied  their 
financial  obligation  Students  who  are  severed  from  University  services  and 
who  fail  to  pay  the  indebtedness  during  the  semester  in  which  severance 
occurs  will  be  ineligible  to  preregister  for  subsequent  semesters  until  the 
debt  and  the  $25  00  severance  fee  are  cleared 
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In  the  event  of  actual  registration  for  a  subsequent  semester  by  a 
severed  student  who  has  not  settled  his  student  account  prior  to  that 
semester,  such  registration  will  be  cancelled  and  no  credit  will  be  earned 
for  the  semester 

The  State  has  established,  under  legislative  mandate,  a  Central 
Collections  Unit  within  the  Department  of  Budget  and  Fiscal  Planning  The 
University  is  required  by  State  Law  to  refer  all  delinquent  accounts  to  the 
State  Collections  Unit  Please  note  that  changes  in  Maryland  law  allow  the 
Central  Collections  Unit  to  intercept  state  income  tax  refunds  for  individuals 
with  delinquent  accounts 

All  Accounts  Due  from  Students.  Faculty,  Staff,  Non-Students,  etc.,  are 
Included  within  these  Guidelines 

Collection  costs  incurred  in  collecting  delinquent  accounts  will  be 
charged  to  the  student  The  minimum  collection  fee  is  15%  plus  attorney 
and 'or  court  costs 

No  degree,  grades,  diploma,  certificate,  or  transcript  of  record  will  be 
issued  to  a  student  who  has  not  made  satisfactory  settlement  of  his  or  her 
account 

An  Important  Fee  Notice.  Although  changes  in  fees  and  charges  ordinarily 
will  be  announced  in  advance,  the  University  reserves  the  right  to  make 
such  changes  without  prior  announcement 

NOTE:  Additional  Information  on  Student  Financial  Obligations.  Disclosure 
of  Information.  Delinquent  Accounts,  and  Special  Fees,  can  be  found  on 
page  7 

A.     Undergraduate  Fees 

1.     Full-time  Undergraduate  Students 
1987-88  Academic  Year 

a  Maryland  Residents 

Total  Academic  Year  Cost 
Tuition  $1454.00 

Registration  Fee  10  00 

Mandatory  Fees  (see  Explanation  of  Fees  below)  276  00 

Board  Contract  (FY  86-87) 


1)  All  19  meals  a  week  plan 

2)  Any  15  meals  a  week  plan 

3)  Any  10  meals  a  week  plan 
Lodging  (FY  86-87)  ' 


$1625  00 
151500 
1400  00 

$1966  00 


b  Residents   of   the   District    of    Columbia,    other    states,  and   other 
countries 

Total  Academic  Year  Cost 

Tuition  $4560.00 

Registration  Fee  10  00 

Mandatory  Fees  (see  Explanation  of  Fees  below)  276  00 
Board  Contract  (FY  86-87)  - 

1)  All  19  meals  a  week  plan  $1625  00 

2)  Any  15  meals  a  week  plan  1515  00 

3)  Any  10  meals  a  week  plan  1400  00 
Lodging  (FY  86-87)  ■  $1966.00 


'  Increases  in  board  and  lodging  tor  1987-88  are  under  consideration  by  the  Board 
ot  Regents  at  the  time  ol  this  printing 

2.     Fees  for  Part-Time  Undergraduate  Students 

Tuition  (per  credit  hour)  $84  00 

Registration  Fee  (per  semester)  5  00 

Mandatory  Fees  (per  semester)  59  00 

Note    The  term  "part-time  undergraduate  student"  is  interpreted  to  mean  an 
undergraduate  sludenl  taking  eight  semester  credit  hours  or  less  Students  carrying 

nine  semester  hours  or  more  are  considered  to  be  full-time  and  must  pay  the  regular 
tull-time  fees 

B.     Graduate  Fees 

1  Maryland  Residents  (fee  per  credit  hour)  $99  00 

2  Residents  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  other  states  and  other 
countries  (fee  per  credit  hour)  176  00 

3  Registration  Fee  (per  semester)  5  00 

4  Mandatory  Fees  (per  semester) 

Full-time  (9  or  more  credit  hours  per  semester)  85  50 

Part-time  (8  or  less  credit  hours  per  semester)  51  00 

Explanation  of  Fees 

Mandatory  Fees 

The  Registration  Fee  (Non-Refundable):  The  Registration  Fee  is  charged 
to  all  registrants  each  semester 


The  Instructional  Materials  Fee  (Refundable):  Charged  to  all  students  for 
instructional  materials  and /or  laboratory  supplies  lurnished  to  students 

The  Student  Activities  Fee  (Refundable):  Charged  to  all  undergraduate 
students  at  the  request  of  the  Student  Government  Association  It  is  used  in 
sponsoring  various  student  activities,  student  publications,  and  cultural 
programs 

The  Auxiliary  Facilities  Fee  (Refundable):  Charged  to  all  students  This  fee 
is  paid  into  a  fund  that  is  used  for  capital  improvement,  expansion,  and 
construction  of  various  campus  facilities  such  as  open  recreation  areas 
(tennis  courts,  basketball  courts,  etc  ).  transportation  alternatives  (shuttle 
buses),  and  the  Stamp  Student  Union  These  capital  projects  are  not 
funded  or  are  funded  only  in  part  trom  other  sources 

The  Athletic  Fee  (Non-Refundable):  Charged  to  all  students  for  the  support 
of  the  Department  of  Intercollegiate  Athletics  All  students  are  encouraged 
to  participate  m  all  ot  the  activities  of  this  department,  or  to  attend  the 
contests  if  they  do  not  participate 

The  Student  Health  Fee  (Non-Refundable):  Charged  to  all  students  lor  the 
support  ot  the  Health  Service  facility 

The  Shuttle  Bus  Fee  (Non-Refundable):  Charged  fo  all  students  for  the 
support  of  the  Shuttle  Bus  transportation  system 

The  Stamp  Student  Union  and  Recreational  Fee  (Non-Refundable): 
Charged  to  all  students  and  is  used  to  expand  recreational  facilities  and 
Stamp  Student  Union  services 

Other  Fees 

Payment  of  Fees:  All  checks,  money  orders,  or  postal  notes  should  be 
made  payable  to  The  University  of  Maryland  The  student's  Social 
Security  number  must  be  written  on  the  Iron!  ol  the  check 

The  Application  Fee  (Non-Refundable):  $20.00.  Charged  to  all  new 
undergraduate  students  Applicants  who  have  previously  enrolled  at  any 
campus  of  The  University  of  Maryland  including  University  College  at 
College  Park,  Baltimore,  or  off-campus  centers  are  not  required  to  pay  this 
fee 

Pre-College  Orientation  Program  Registration  Fee: 

$63  00  (two-day  program) 
$41  00  (one-day  program) 
$18  00  (one  parent)/$36  00  (two  parents) 

Late  Registration  Fee:  $20.00.  All  students  are  expected  to  complete  their 
registration  including  the  filing  of  Schedule  Adjustment  Forms  on  the 
regular  registration  days  Those  who  do  not  complete  their  registration 
during  the  prescribed  days  must  pay  this  fee 

Special  Fee  for  students  requiring  additional  preparation  in  mathematics 
(MATH  001)  per  semester:  $125.00.  (Required  of  students  whose 
curriculum  calls  for  MATH  1 10  or  115  and  who  fail  in  qualifying  examination 
for  these  courses)  This  Special  Math  Fee  is  in  addition  to  course  charge 
Students  enrolled  m  this  course  and  concurrently  enrolled  for  six  or  more 
credit  hours  will  be  considered  as  full-time  students  for  purposes  of 
assessing  fees  Students  taking  only  MATH  001  pay  for  three  credits  plus 
$1 10  A  three-credit  course  plus  MATH  001  results  in  a  charge  for  6  credits 
plus  $110   A  full-time  student  pays  full-time  fees  plus  $110 

Special  Fee  for  students  requiring  additional  preparation  in  chemistry 
(CHEM  001)  per  semester:  $70.00.  CHEM  001  is  recommended  for 
students  who  do  not  qualify  for  MATH  1 10  or  higher,  or  who  have  no  high 
school  chemistry  and  must  take  CHEM  103  This  course  does  not  carry 
credit  towards  any  degree  at  the  University  This  Special  Chemistry  Fee  is 
in  addition  to  course  charge 

Cooperative  Education  Program  in  Liberal  Arts  and  Business  (CO-OP  208- 
209):  $30.00  each. 

Engineering  COOP  Program  (ENCO  408-409):  $30.00  each. 

Fees  for  Auditors  and  courses  taken  for  audit  are  the  same  as  those 
charged  for  courses  taken  lor  credit  at  both  the  undergraduate  and 
graduate  levels  Audited  credit  hours  will  be  added  to  hours  taken  for  credit 
to  determine  lull-time  or  part-time  status  for  lee  assessment  purposes 
Special  Students  are  assessed  fees  in  accordance  with  the  schedule  for 
the  comparable  undergraduate  or  graduate  classification 

Change  of  Registration  Fee:  $2.00  for  each  course  dropped  or  added 
after  the  schedule  adjustment  period  A  $4.00  lee  is  charged  for  each 
section  change  ($2  00  tor  the  section  added  $2  00  for  the  section 
dropped)  after  the  schedule  adiustment  period 

Graduation  Fee  (or  Bachelor's  Degree:  $15.00 

Transcript  of  Record  Fee:  $2.00  each  copy. 
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Special  Examination  Fee:  $30.00  per  course  lor  all  undergraduates  and 
lull-time  graduate  students,  credit-hour  charge  lor  part-time  graduate 
students 

Vehicle  Registration  Fees:  Vehicles  must  be  registered  each  academic 
year  by  all  students  enrolled  tor  classes  on  the  College  Park  Campus  and 
who  drive  or  park  a  vehicle  anywhere  or  anytime  on  the  campus  For 
additional  mlormation.  please  reter  to  Motor  Vehicle  Administration, 
Administrative  Olfices  Section,  Olfice  ol  Student  Aflairs 

Textbooks  and  Supplies:  Textbooks  and  classroom  supplies  vary  with  the 
course  pursued,  but  will  average  $165  00  per  semester 

Service  Charges  (or  Dishonored  Checks:  Payable  lor  each  check  which  is 
returned  unpaid  by  the  drawee  bank  on  initial  presentation  because  ol 
msulticient  lunds,  payment  stopped,  post-dating,  drawn  against 
uncollected  items,  etc 

For  checks  up  to  $50  00   $5  00 

For  checks  Irom  $50  01  to  $100  00  $10  00 

For  checks  over  $100  00  $20  00 

When  a  check  is  returned  unpaid,  the  student  must  redeem  the  check 
and  pay  any  outstanding  balance  in  the  account  within  10  days  or  all 
University  services  may  be  severed  and  the  account  transferred  to  the 
State  Central  Collection  Unit  for  legal  follow-up  Additionally,  a  minimum  15 
percent  collection  charge  is  added  to  the  charges  posted  to  the  student's 
account  at  the  time  the  transfer  is  made  When  a  check  is  returned  unpaid 
due  to  an  error  made  by  the  student's  bank,  the  student  must  obtain  a 
letter  from  the  branch  manager  of  the  bank  or  a  person  of  equivalent  status 
admitting  the  error  This  letter  must  be  submitted  to  the  Office  of  the  Bursar 
to  have  the  service  charged  waived 

Library  Charges:  Fine  for  failure  to  return  a  book  from  General  Library 
before  expiration  of  loan  period  —  $35  per  day  Fine  for  failure  to  return 
book  Irom  Reserve  Shelf  before  expiration  ol  loan  period — first  hour 
overdue  on  first  day  $1.50;  after  first  hour  on  first  day:  $75  per  hour  for 
each  hour  open  up  to  a  maximum  of  $45  00  per  item  In  case  of  loss  or 
mutilation  of  a  book,  satisfactory  restitution  must  be  made. 

Maryland  English  Institute  Fee:  Semi-intensive,  $1,016.00;  Intensive, 
$2,032.00:  Students  enrolled  with  the  Maryland  English  Institute  pay  this 
fee  in  support  of  the  Institute  Students  enrolled  in  the  semi-intensive 
program  may  also  enroll  for  regular  academic  courses  and  pay  the  tuition 
and  fees  associated  with  those  offerings.  The  program  also  offers  non- 
credit  courses  English  Pronunciation,  $175  00,  and  Workshop  for  Foreign 
Teaching  Assistants.  $170  00 

Property  Damage  Charge:  Students  will  be  charged  for  damage  to 
property  or  equipment  Where  responsibility  for  the  damage  can  be  fixed, 
the  individual  student  will  be  billed  for  it;  where  responsibility  cannot  be 
fixed,  the  cost  of  repairing  the  damage  or  replacing  equipment  will  be 
prorated  among  the  individuals  involved. 

Severance  of  Services  Fee:  $25.00.  Students  who  fail  to  pay  the  balance 
due  on  their  accounts  will  have  their  University  services  severed  and  will  be 
required  to  pay  the  total  amount  due  plus  a  $25  00  severance  fee. 

Withdrawal  or  Refund  Fees:  Any  student  compelled  to  leave  the  University 
at  any  time  during  the  academic  year  should  secure  a  form  for  withdrawal 
from  the  Records  and  Registrations  Office.  The  completed  form  and  the 
semester  Identification /Registration  Card  are  to  be  submitted  to  the 
Records  and  Registrations  Office  The  student  will  forfeit  his  or  her  right  to 
refund  if  the  withdrawal  action  described  above  is  not  adhered  to.  The 
effective  date  used  in  computing  refunds  is  the  date  the  withdrawal  form  is 
filed  in  the  Records  and  Registrations  Office  Stop  Payment  on  a  check, 
failure  to  pay  the  semester  bill,  failure  to  attend  classes,  does  not 
constitute  withdrawal  A  request  for  a  refund  must  be  processed  by  the 
student  with  the  Office  of  the  Bursar,  otherwise  any  credit  on  the  student 
account  will  automatically  be  carried  over  to  the  next  semester. 

Cancellation  of  Registration — Submitted  to  the  Withdrawal/ 
Reenrollment  Office  before  the  official  first  day  of  classes  entitles  the 
student  to  a  full  credit  of  semester  tuition. 

Undergraduate  students  withdrawing  from  the  University  will  be  credited 
for  tuition  in  accordance  with  the  following  schedule: 

Prior  to  Classes  beginning:        100% 

After  Classes  begin 

Between  one  and  two  weeks .  .   80% 

Between  two  and  three  weeks 

Between  three  and  four  weeks 

Between  four  and  five  weeks 

Over  five  weeks  


60% 

40% 

20% 

No  Refund 

Prior  to  the  first  day  of  classes,  if  a  full-time  undergraduate  student  drops  a 
course  or  courses,  thereby  changing  the  total  number  of  credits  for  which 
the  student  is  reregistered  to  eight  or  less,  charges  for  the  semester  will  be 
assessed  on  the  basis  of  the  per  credit  hour  fee  for  part-time  students 


However,  if  the  student  later  adds  a  course  or  courses  thereby  changing 
the  total  number  ot  credits  lor  which  the  student  is  registered  to  nine  or 
more,  the  student  will  be  billed  lor  the  ditlerence  between  per  credit  hour 
lees  paid  and  the  general  lees  lor  lull-time  undergraduates 

If  during  the  first  five  days  of  classes  a  lull-time  undergraduate  drops  a 
course  or  courses  thereby  changing  the  total  number  ol  credits  lor  which 
he/she  is  registered  to  eight  or  less,  charges  for  the  semester  will  be 
assessed  on  the  basis  of  part-time  charges  plus  20  percent  ol  the 
difference  between  the  (ull-time  fees  and  appropriate  part-time  charges 
Alter  the  lirst  five  days  ol  classes,  there  is  no  refund  for  changing  Irom  full- 
time  to  part-time  status 

A  student  who  registers  as  a  part-time  undergraduate  student  and 
applies  lor  a  refund  for  courses  dropped  during  the  first  week  ot  classes 
will  be  given  a  refund  No  refund  will  be  made  for  courses  dropped 
thereafter 

No  part  ol  the  charges  for  room  and  board  is  refundable  except  when 
the  student  officially  withdraws  from  the  University,  or  when  he  or  she  is 
given  permission  by  the  appropriate  officials  of  the  University  to  move  from 
the  residence  halls  and/or  to  discontinue  dining  hall  privileges,  in  these 
cases,  the  room  relund  will  be  computed  by  multiplying  the  number  ol 
periods  remaining  times  the  pro  rata  weekly  rate  alter  adjusting  lor  a 
service  charge.  Refunds  to  students  having  full  board  contracts  will  be 
calculated  in  a  similar  manner  No  room  and/or  board  refunds  will  be  made 
alter  the  fourteenth  week  of  the  semester. 

In  computing  refunds  to  students  who  have  received  the  benefit  of 
scholarships  and  loans  from  University  funds,  the  computation  will  be  made 
to  return  the  maximum  amount  to  the  scholarship  and  loan  accounts 
without  loss  to  the  University 


Financial  Aid 

The  Office  of  Student  Financial  Aid  provides  advice  and  assistance  in 
the  formulation  of  student  financial  plans  and.  in  cooperation  with  other 
University  offices,  participates  in  the  awarding  of  scholarships  and  grants 
to  deserving  students  Scholarships,  grants,  loans  and  work-study 
positions  are  awarded  on  the  basis  of  academic  ability  and  financial  need- 
It  is  the  intent  of  the  Committee  on  Financial  Aid  to  make  awards  to  those 
qualified  students  who  might  not  otherwise  be  able  to  pursue  college 
studies  Part-time  employment  opportunities  on  campus  are  open  to  all 
students,  but  are  dependent  upon  the  availability  of  jobs  and  the  student's 
particular  skills  and  abilities. 

Additional  information  is  available  from  the  Director,  Office  of  Student 
Financial  Aid,  Room  2130,  North  Administration  Building,  The  University  of 
Maryland,  College  Park.  MD  20742,  telephone   (301)  454-3046 

Academic  Requirements  For  Eligibility 

The  federally  appropriated  programs  require  that  students  make 
"academic  progress"  toward  a  degree  or  diploma  Students  must  obtain  a 
2.0  GPA  by  the  end  of  their  second  year  to  remain  eligible  for  financial 
assistance 

Withdrawals.  A  student  who  withdraws  from  the  University  within  the  first 
two  weeks  of  classes  must  repay  to  The  University  of  Maryland  all  financial 
aid  received  If  the  withdrawal  occurs  after  this  period,  a  prorated  share  of 
the  aid  must  be  repaid  after  arrangements  are  made  with  the  Office  of 
Student  Financial  Aid. 

A  student  receiving  financial  aid  who  has  withdrawn  prior  to  the 
completion  of  the  semester  on  two  occasions  will  forfeit  eligibility  for 
assistance  for  the  semester  following  the  second  withdrawal.  Eligibility  will 
be  reconsidered  when  the  student  either  1)  has  completed  a  course  load 
equivalent  to  that  of  the  semester  from  which  he/she  withdrew  and  tor 
which  aid  was  received  or  2)  documents  the  circumstances  which 
necessitated  the  withdrawal,  with  support  from  such  people  as  a  physician, 
mental  health  professional,  academic  counselor,  or  religious  or  community 
leader 

Extended  Graduation  Dates.  An  undergraduate  who  does  not  complete 
his/  her  program  within  the  prescribed  four  or  five  year  period,  and  who  has 
received  four  or  five  years,  respectively,  of  financial  aid  from  any  school, 
will  be  considered  for  an  additional  year  of  loan  and  /or  employment 
assistance  only  An  exception  to  this  is  the  Pell  Grant,  which  is  available 
beyond  four  years.  Since  a  student  may  exhaust  eligibility  for  certain 
financial  aid  programs  within  four  years,  the  student  is  advised  to  maintain 
course  loads  which  will  insure  graduation  within  the  appropriate  time 
Normally  the  student  should  average  fifteen  credits  per  semester. 

A  student  who  is  awarded  a  scholarship  and/or  grant  from  the 
University  must  enroll  for  and  maintain  at  least  twelve  semester  hours  Any 
student  who  is  contemplating  dropping  below  twelve  hours  should  contact 
this  Office  immediately,  since  the  aid  is  subject  to  cancellation  at  that  point. 
An  undergraduate  who  enrolls  for  less  than  six  credit  hours  will  not  be 
awarded  any  form  of  financial  aid,  a  graduate  student  seeking 
consideration  must  be  enrolled  lor  a  minimum  of  twenty-four  academic 
units  per  semester. 
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Scholarships  and  Grants 

Most  scholarships  and  grants  are  awarded  to  students  belore  they 
enter  the  University  However,  students  who  have  completed  one  or  more 
semesters,  and  have  not  received  such  an  award,  are  eligible  to  apply 
Each  applicant  will  receive  consideration  for  all  scholarships  and  grants 
administered  by  this  oltice.  for  which  he  or  she  is  eligible  Students  must 
submit  an  application  by  February  15,  including  all  supporting  documents, 
in  order  to  be  considered  for  scholarship  assistance  for  the  ensuing  year 
Award  Letters  are  normally  mailed  by  May  1  to  on-time  applicants 

Regulations  and  procedures  for  the  awarding  of  scholarships  and 
grants  are  formulated  by  the  Committee  on  Financial  Aid  All  recipients  are 
subject  to  the  academic  and  non-academic  regulations  and  requirements 
of  the  University 

The  committee  reserves  the  right  to  review  the  scholarship  program 
annually  and  to  make  adjustments  in  the  amounts  and  the  recipients  of  the 
awards  in  accordance  with  the  funds  available  and  the  scholastic 
achievement  of  the  recipients 

Interest  in  any  award  that  is  recommended  by  a  college  or 
school /department  should  be  directed  to  the  chairperson,  dean,  or 
department  head  of  the  relevant  college,  school,  or  department 

Supplemental  Educational  Opportunity  Grants.  Under  the  provisions  of  the 
Educational  Amendments  of  1980,  grants  are  available  to  students  who 
demonstrate  financial  need  to  continue  their  post  secondary  education  A 
recipient  must  be  a  United  States  citizen,  or  permanent  resident,  or  a 
recognized  refugee  or  parolee  and  enrolled  as  a  full-time  undergraduate 
Annual  awards  may  not  exceed  $4,000  Eligible  students  may  receive 
SEOG's  only  for  their  first  undergraduate  degree 

Pell  Grant.  The  Federal  government  provides  grant  assistance  to 
approved  students  who  need  it  to  attend  post  secondary  institutions 
Eligible  students  may  receive  annual  Pell  Grants  for  the  first  undergraduate 
degree  or  certificate  only  An  eligible  student  must  enroll  for  at  least  six 
credit  hours  each  semester  a  Pell  award  is  received 

Maryland  State  Scholarships.  The  General  Assembly  of  Maryland  has 
created  several  programs  of  scholarships  for  Maryland  residents  who 
need  financial  help  to  obtain  a  college  education  The  undergraduate 
programs  include  (1)  General  State  scholarships,  (2)  Senatorial 
scholarships,  and  (3)  House  of  Delegates  scholarships  Students  wishing 
to  apply  for  these  scholarships  should  contact  their  guidance  counselor  if  a 
high-school  senior  or  the  Office  of  Student  Financial  Aid  if  presently 
attending  The  University  of  Maryland  Students  who  are  entering  college  for 
the  first  time  must  take  the  Scholastic  Aptitude  Test  in  November  or 
December  of  their  senior  year  The  test  is  not  required  of  college  students 
who  have  completed  at  least  twenty-four  semester  hours  A  Maryland  State 
Financial  Aid  Form  must  be  mailed  to  the  College  Scholarship  Service  in 
Princeton,  N  J  The  deadline  for  applying  for  these  scholarships  is  March  1 
each  year.  For  additional  information,  contact  the  Maryland  State 
Scholarship  Board,  2100  Guilford  Avenue,  Baltimore.  Maryland  21218 

Local  and  National  Scholarships.  In  addition  to  the  scholarships  provided 
by  The  University  of  Maryland,  a  student  should  give  careful  consideration 
to  scholarship  aid  provided  by  local  and  national  scholarship  programs 
The  University  maintains  a  database  of  these  scholarships  and  will  perform 
a  Scholarship  Search  for  students  Contact  OSFA  for  details 

Endowed  and  Annual  Scholarships  and  Grants 

Interest  in  a  particular  award  which  is  recommended  by  a  school, 
college  or  department  should  be  directed  to  the  relevant  dean  or 
chairperson 

Advertising  Association  of  Baltimore  Work  Experience  Scholarship.  This 
award  is  available  to  an  outstanding  sophomore  or  |unior  interested  in  an 
advertising  career  The  scholarship  includes  a  summer  internship  and  a 
$1,000  stipend 

AFROTC  College  Scholarship  Program.  Four-year  AFROTC  scholarships 
are  available  to  incoming  freshmen  who  qualify  One  thousand 
scholarships  are  awarded  annually  to  qualified  freshmen  on  a  nationwide 
basis  Application  tor  the  four-year  scholarship  is  normally  accomplished 
during  the  senior  year  of  high  school  The  AFROTC  program  also  provides 
two-year  and  three-year  scholarships  for  selected  cadets  in  the  AFROTC 
program  Those  selected  receive  money  tor  full  tuition,  laboratory 
expenses,  incidental  fees,  and  an  allowance  for  books  during  the  period  of 
the  scholarship  In  addition,  they  receive  nontaxable  pay  of  $100  per 
month  Any  student  accepted  by  The  University  of  Maryland  may  apply  for 
these  scholarships  AFROTC  membership  is  required  if  one  receives  an 
AFROTC  scholarship 

Agricultural  Development  Foundation.  A  number  of  awards  are  made  to 
agricultural  students  from  a  fund  contributed  by  donors  lor  general 
agricultural  development  Recipients  are  chosen  by  the  Dean  of  the 
College  of  Agriculture 


Arthur  M.  Ahalt  Memorial  Scholarship.  A  scholarship  award  is  made 
annually  to  an  undergraduate  or  graduate  student  maiormg  m  agricultural 
education  Recipients  are  chosen  by  the  Dean  of  the  College  of  Agriculture 

Air  Force  Warrant  Officers  Association  Student  Aid  Program.  Scholarship 
aid  has  been  made  available  by  the  Air  Force  Warrant  Officers  Association 
for  worthy  male  or  female  undergraduate  or  graduate  students  m  good 
standing,  with  preference  given  to  children  of  Air  Force  Warrant  Officers  or 
other  military  personnel 

Albright  Scholarship.  The  Victor  E  Albright  Scholarship  is  a  tour-year 
scholarship  open  to  graduates  of  Garrett  County  high  schools  who  were 
born  and  reared  in  that  county 

ALCOA  Foundation  Scholarships  Awards  of  $750  are  given  to  outstanding 

students  majoring  in  mechanical  engineering,  civil  engineering,  electrical 
engineering,  and  fire  protection  engineering 

Louis  Allen  Memorial  Scholarship.  An  annual  $500  grant  to  an 
undergraduate  or  graduate  student  interested  in  meteorology  and  weather 
forecasting  The  awardee  will  be  expected  to  become  involved  m  the 
weather  observing,  forecasting,  and  display  activities  of  the  Department  of 
Meteorology 

Alumni  Scholarships.  A  limited  number  of  scholarships  are  made  possible 
through  the  gifts  of  alumni  and  friends  to  the  Alumni  Annual  Giving  Program 
of  the  Office  of  Endowment  and  Gifts 

Alumni  Band  Scholarship.  A  limited  number  of  awards  to  freshmen  are 
sponsored  by  The  University  of  Maryland  Band  Alumni  Organization 
Recipients  are  recommended  by  the  Music  Department  after  a  competitive 
audition  held  in  the  spring 

American  Society  of  Heating,  Refrigerating  and  Air-Conditioning 
Engineers,  Inc.  This  scholarship  is  awarded  to  outstanding  students 
majoring  in  mechanical  engineering  A  preference  is  given  to  students  from 
Baltimore  Recipients  are  selected  by  the  Department  of  Mechanical 
Engineering 

American  Society  of  Agricultural  Engineering.  Scholarships  are  awarded 
to  agricultural  engineering  maiors  with  good  scholarship  and  leadership 
qualities  Selection  of  recipients  is  by  the  Department  ol  Agricultural 
Engineering 

Mildred  L.  Anglin  Scholarship.  This  scholarship  is  made  available  from  an 
endowed  fund  sponsored  by  the  Riverdale  Elementary  School  Parents  and 
Teachers  Association  in  honor  of  Mrs  Anglin  who  served  that  school  with 
distinction  for  forty  years  as  a  teacher  and  administrator  To  be  eligible. 
send  a  letter  to  the  Student  Financial  Aid  Office  indicating  attendance  at 
Riverdale  Elementary  School 

Alvin  L.  Aubinoe  Student  Aid  Program.  Scholarship  grants  up  to  $500  per 
school  year  to  students  in  engineering,  preferably  those  studying  for 
careers  in  civil  engineering,  architecture  or  light  construction 

William  T.  Avery  Scholarship  Fund.  An  annual  award  ol  $100  to  an 
outstanding  undergraduate  or  graduate  student  in  classics  Established  by 
Frances  Avery  in  memory  of  her  late  husband  Selection  of  recipients  is 
done  by  the  classics  faculty 

Agnes  White  Bailey  Cello  Scholarship.  An  annual  scholarship  for  an 
undergraduate  cello  student  to  be  selected  by  the  Music  Department 

Dr.  Robert  W.  Baker  Memorial  Scholarship.  A  $500  scholarship  is  awarded 
annually  by  the  Professional  Grounds  Management  Society  to  a  student 
entering  the  final  year  at  The  University  of  Maryland  m  Ornamental 
Horticulture  and  who  the  faculty  feels  intends  to  follow  a  career  m  the 
"Green  Industry" 

Baltimore  Sunpapers  Scholarship  in  Journalism.  The  Board  of  Trustees  of 
the  A  S  Abell  Foundation.  Inc  ,  contributes  funds  to  provide  a  four-year  full 
scholarship  to  a  student  majoring  m  editorial  purnalism  High  school 
seniors  apply  directly  to  the  Baltimore  Sun  Priority  to  minority  students 

Benjamin  Banneker  Scholarship.  Merit  awards  are  available  to 
academically  talented  minority  students  These  awards,  renewable  lor  up 
to  four  years  of  undergraduate  study,  provide  funds  to  cover  full-time,  in- 
state tuition  and  fees  December  1  is  the  deadline  for  receipt  ol  both  the 
application  for  admission  to  the  University  as  well  as  the  nomination  lor  this 
award  Automatic  consideration  is  given  to  all  National  Achievement 
Finalists  and  Semi-Fmahsts 

Dr.  H.C.  Byrd  Memorial  Fund.  An  endowed  fund  has  been  established  by 
the  many  friends  of  "Curley"  m  memory  of  his  many  years  of  outstanding 
service  to  the  University  His  period  of  service  lasted  from  1905  when  he 
enrolled  as  a  freshman  from  Crisfield  until  1954  when  he  retired  after 
serving  as  President  of  the  University  for  19  years  Prior  to  that  he  had 
served  19  years  as  head  football  coach  with  a  record  of  109-37-7 
Income  from  the  fund  will  be  used  to  provide  financial  assistance  to 
deserving  student  athletes 
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Capitol  Milk  Producers  Cooperative,  Inc.,  Scholarship.  A  scholarship  ol 
$750  is  awarded  annually  in  the  College  ot  Agriculture,  preferably  to  a 
student  preparing  lor  a  career  m  the  dairy  industry 

Chancellor's  Scholars  Program.  Scholarships,  renewable  lor  lour  years  ol 
undergraduate  study,  are  awarded  on  the  basis  ol  merit  The  awardees  are 
known  as  Chancellor's  Scholars  The  awards  provide  lunds  to  cover  tull- 
time,  in-state  tuition  and  fees,  and  Chancellor's  Scholars  receive 
preferential  housing  and  other  prerequisites  Recipients  are  designated  by 
the  Chancellor  upon  the  recommendation  by  a  committee  which  screens 
nominations  submitted  by  high  school  guidance  counselors  and 
administrators  of  the  University  For  consideration,  applicants  must  be 
admitted  to  the  University  and  nominated  tor  this  award  by  December  1 
Automatic  consideration  is  given  to  all  National  Merit  Finalists  and  Semi- 
Fmahsts,  all  Distinguished  Scholar  Finalists,  Semi-Finalists,  and  Honorable 
Mentions 

James  Chesnutt  Scholarship.  Qualified  applicants  for  this  scholarship  will 
be  Maryland  residents,  full-time  IAA  students,  former  high  school  FFA 
members,  financially  in  need,  and  committed  to  an  agricultural  career  Two 
$250  00  scholarships  are  awarded  annually,  one  each  semester 

The  George  Earle  Cook,  Jr.,  Scholarship  Fund.  Scholarship  awards  to 
outstanding  students  maiormg  in  pre-forestry,  plant  science,  or 
conservation  and  resource  development  in  the  College  of  Agriculture. 
University  of  Maryland,  College  Park  Campus 

Dr.  Ernest  N.  Cory  Scholarship.  This  award  is  made  annually  to  an 
outstanding  |unior  or  senior  recommended  by  the  College  of  Agriculture, 
preferably  one  majoring  in  entomology. 

Ernest  T.  Cullen  Memorial  Scholarship.  A  scholarship  award  is  made 
annually  to  a  deserving  student  in  the  College  of  Agriculture  from  a  high 
school  on  the  Eastern  Shore  of  Maryland 

Dairy  Technology  Scholarship  and  Grants.  The  Dairy  Technology  Society 
of  Maryland  and  the  District  of  Columbia  provides  a  limited  number  ol 
scholarships  and  grants-in-aid  for  students  majoring  in  dairy  products 
technology 

Dairymen,  Inc.  Scholarship.  To  students  pursuing  a  degree  in  dairy 
production,  dairy  manufacturing,  or  agricultural  economics  Available  only 
to  Maryland  residents  who  are  sons,  daughters,  grandsons,  or 
granddaughters  of  members  of  Dairymen,  Inc 

Delaware-Maryland  Plant  Food  Association  Scholarship.  A  $200  annual 
award  is  made  to  a  newly  admitted  undergraduate  who  has  an  interest  in 
agronomy  and  soil  fertility  work 

Delmarva  Corn  and  Soybean  Scholarship.  A  $500  scholarship  awarded 
each  semester  to  a  junior  from  the  Delmarva  Peninsula  (who  is  a  U.S. 
citizen)  enrolled  in  the  College  of  Agriculture  Final  selection  is  by  the 
Delmarva  Corn  and  Soybean  Conference 

Delta  Nu  Alpha  Fraternity  Chesapeake  Chapter— No.  23,  Traffic  and 
Transportation  Award.  An  award  of  $400  to  an  outstanding  senior  member 
of  The  University  of  Maryland  chapter  maioring  in  transportation  in  the 
College  of  Business  and  Management 

Leonard  DiGiulian  Scholarship  Fund.  Awards  to  senior  undergraduate 
students  enrolled  in  the  construction  engineering  and  management 
program  in  the  College  of  Engineering's  Department  of  Civil  Engineering 
Recipients  selected  by  Director  of  the  Construction  and  Management 
Program 

Mylo  S.  Downey  Memorial  Scholarship.  Awarded  to  a  student  in  the 
College  of  Agriculture  with  preference  to  those  with  successful 
achievement  in  4-H  Club  work  and  financial  need. 

The  Federline,  Inc.  Student  Award  Fund.  Awards  to  full-time  students 
majoring  in  Civil  Engineering  or  Mechanical  Engineering,  and  specializing  in 
construction  engineering  and  management  Contact  the  College  of 
Engineering 

James  R.  Ferguson  Memorial  Fund.  Scholarship  awards  are  made  annually 
to  incoming  freshmen,  enrolled  in  animal  sciences,  on  the  basis  of 
academic  achievement  and  financial  need. 

Fernow  Memorial  Faculty  Field  Scholarship.  Presented  annually  to  three 
Maryland  geology  majors  on  the  basis  of  scholarship  and  need  to  help 
defray  the  cost  of  Geology  Summer  Camp 

Anne  Arundel  County  Volunteer  Firemen's  Association  Grant.  This  tuition 
and  fees  grant  is  awarded  to  a  high  school  graduate  who  will  enroll  in  the 
fire  protection  curriculum  in  the  College  of  Engineering  The  award  is 
normally  for  four  years 

Baltimore  County  Volunteer  Firemen's  Association  Grant.  This  tuition  and 
fees  grant  is  awarded  to  a  student  who  will  enroll  in  the  fire  protection 
curriculum  in  the  College  of  Engineering  This  award  is  normally  for  four 
years 


Ladies  Auxiliary  to  The  Maryland  State  Firemen's  Association  Grant.  This 
$750  grant  is  awarded  to  an  outstanding  high  school  graduate  who  will 
enroll  in  the  lire  protection  curriculum  in  the  College  of  Engineering  The 
award  is  normally  available  tor  four  years 

Maryland  State  Firemen's  Association  Grant.  A  tuition  and  fees 
scholarship  is  awarded  annually  to  an  outstanding  high  school  student  who 
enrolls  in  the  fire  protection  curriculum  of  the  College  of  Engineering  This 
scholarship  is  lor  four  years 

Prince  George's  County  Volunteer  Firemen's  Association  Grant.  An 

annual  tuition  and  fees  scholarship  is  awarded  to  an  outstanding  high 
school  student  who  enrolls  in  the  fire  protection  curriculum  ol  the  College  of 
Engineering 

The  Lester  M.  Fraley  Honor  Award  to  a  Junior  or  Senior  student  of 
outstanding  character  majoring  in  the  College  of  Physical  Education. 
Recreation,  and  Health  who  has  demonstrated  concern  for  citizenship  and 
has  shown  superior  scholarship  in  the  University 

Geology  Alumni  Award.  Presented  annually  to  the  graduating  senior  with 
the  highest  overall  scholastic  average  in  the  Geology  Department 

John  D.  Gilmore  Scholarship  has  been  established  for  the  purpose  of 
assisting  deserving  student  athletes  to  obtain  an  education  and  participate 
in  varsity  athletics  at  The  University  of  Maryland  The  recipients  should 
possess,  as  does  John  D  Gilmore,  outstanding  dedication,  determination 
and  an  undeniable  will  to  win  in  athletic  competition  and  to  succeed  in  life 

Goddard  Memorial  Scholarship  of  $500  each  to  students  in  the  College  ot 
Agriculture.  Several  scholarships  are  available  annually  under  the  terms  of 
the  James  and  Sarah  E.R.  Goddard  Memorial  Fund  established  through  the 
wills  of  Morgan  E   Goddard  and  Mary  Y   Goddard 

Manasses  J.  and  Susanna  Jarboe  Grove  Memorial  Scholarship.  Awarded 
to  a  student  entering  the  junior  or  senior  class  preparing  for  a  career  in 
agronomy,  animal /dairy  science,  or  horticulture  Recipient  must  have  been 
born  and  educated  in,  and  must  be  a  legal  resident  of.  Frederick  County 
(Md  ) 

John  William  Guckeyson  Memorial  Scholarship.  A  scholarship  of  $100  is 
granted  annually  by  Mrs  Hudson  Dunlap  as  a  memorial  to  John  William 
Guckeyson.  an  honored  Maryland  alumnus 

Walter  J.  and  Elmira  Staley  Hahn  Scholarship.  A  four-year  scholarship  for 
an  incoming  freshman  elementary  education  major  with  a  2  5  to  3  0  high 
school  grade  point  average  The  student  must  also  be  in  need  of  financial 
assistance. 

William  Randolph  Hearst  Foundation  Scholarships.  These  scholarships 
are  made  available  through  a  gift  of  the  Baltimore  News  American,  one  of 
the  Hearst  newspapers,  in  honor  of  William  Randolph  Hearst  Scholarships 
up  to  $1 ,000  are  awarded  annually  to  undergraduates  pursuing  a  program 
of  study  in  journalism  Scholarships  up  to  $1,000  are  awarded  annually  for 
graduate  study  in  history 

Robert  Michael  Higgenbotham  Memorial  Award  Fund.  This  Fund  has  been 
endowed  by  Mr  and  Mrs  Charles  A  Higgenbotham  in  memory  of  their  son 
who  was  killed  in  Vietnam  Annual  awards  are  made  to  promising  junior 
students  majoring  in  mathematics.  Recipients  are  chosen  by  the 
Department  of  Mathematics 

Belva  H.  Hopkins  Memorial  Scholarship.  An  endowed  fund  has  been 
established  to  provide  a  scholarship  to  a  deserving  student  from  Prince 
George's  County  who  has  expressed  an  interest  in  teaching  mathematics 
in  public  schools  The  recipient  may  be  entitled  to  renew  the  scholarship  for 
three  more  years  (or  the  normal  graduating  time)  provided  there  is  financial 
need.  Financial  need  may  be  considered  but  is  not  a  requirement  for  the 
initial  award. 

Naomi  and  Palmer  Hopkins  Scholarship  Fund.  A  fund  to  provide  financial 
assistance  to  a  worthy  freshman  recommended  each  year  by  the  College 
Park  Lion's  Club. 

Bernice  Howell  Scholarship.  Included  in  the  Bernice  Howell  Development 
Fund  are  provisions  for  student  scholarships.  Student  eligibility 
requirements  for  this  scholarship  include:  enrollment  in  the  Institute  of 
Applied  Agriculture,  evidence  of  good  academic  standing,  documented 
financial  need,  and  evidence  of  leadership  and  citizenship  qualities. 

George  Hyman  Construction  Company  Scholarship.  A  tuition  scholarship 
is  awarded  to  a  freshman  student  in  civil  engineering  The  scholarship  may 
be  renewed  for  three  more  years  so  long  as  the  student  maintains  a  grade 
point  average  of  2  5 

Institute  of  Applied  Agriculture  Alumni  Scholarship.  This  annually  awarded 
scholarship  is  available  to  students  at  the  Institute  of  Applied  Agriculture 
with  preference  given  to  a  first-year  student  Qualified  applicants  for  this 
award  will  be  enrolled  in  the  Institute  of  Applied  Agriculture,  possess  a 
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good  academic  record,  have  documented  financial  need,  and  show 
evidence  ol  leadership  and  citizenship  qualities 

Paul  H.  Kea  Memorial  Scholarship  Fund.  This  tund  was  established  by  the 
Potomac  Valley  Chapter  of  the  American  Institute  of  Architects  in  memory 
of  Paul  H   Kea.  a  highly  respected  member  of  the  chapter 

Venia  M.  Keller  Grant.  The  Maryland  State  Council  of  Homemakers  Club 
makes  available  this  grant  of  $100  It  is  open  to  a  Maryland  young  man  or 
woman  of  promise  who  is  recommended  by  the  College  of  Human  Ecology 

Mary  Anne  and  Frank  A.  Kennedy  Scholarship.  Presented  to  outstanding 
lournalism  students,  from  the  estate  of  Mary  Anne  and  Frank  A  Kennedy 

Kinghorne  Fund  Scholarship.  A  scholarship  in  honor  of  Mr  Joseph  W 
Kmghorne  of  the  Class  of  1911  of  the  College  of  Agriculture  shall  be 
awarded  to  the  student  specializing  in  poultry  science  having  the  highest 
general  average  at  the  end  of  his  or  her  sophomore  year  The  amount  of 
the  scholarship  shall  equal  the  tuition  on  the  College  Park  Campus 
Selection  of  recipients  is  made  by  the  Chair  of  the  Department  of  Poultry 
Science 

Kiwanis  Scholarship.  The  J  Enos  Ray  Memorial  Scholarship  covering 
tuition  is  awarded  by  the  Prince  George's  Kiwanis  Club  to  a  male  resident 
of  Prince  George's  County.  Maryland,  who.  in  addition  to  possessing  the 
necessary  qualifications  for  maintaining  a  satisfactory  scholarship  record, 
must  have  a  reputation  of  high  character  and  attainment  in  general  all- 
around  citizenship 

Samuel  Krakow  Scholarship  Fund  for  Study  Abroad.  An  endowed  fund  in 
memory  of  Samuel  Krakow  to  provide  an  annual  scholarship  at  University 
of  Maryland,  College  Park,  for  an  outstanding  undergraduate  student  in  the 
Study  Abroad  program  Recipients  must  show  some  financial  need  and  are 
chosen  by  the  Study  Abroad  Office 

Gary  Lee  Lake  Memorial  Scholarship.  This  endowed  fund  provides 
scholarships  for  students  majoring  in  pre-vetermary  science  in  the  College 
of  Agriculture.  It  was  established  by  his  family  and  friends.  Recipients  are 
selected  by  the  College  of  Agriculture 

Laurel  Race  Course,  Inc.,  Scholarship.  This  fund  has  been  established  to 
provide  scholarships  for  students  who  are  participating  in  the  University 
Band 

Leidy  Foundation  Scholarships.  A  $1,500  fund  has  been  established  by 
the  John  H  Leidy  Foundation,  Inc  to  provide  scholarships  for  educational 
expenses  to  worthy  students  who  have  financial  need. 

Leidy  Foundation  Scholarship.  A  scholarship  of  $500  is  granted  annually 
to  a  graduate  or  undergraduate  student  preparing  for  a  career  in  the 
general  field  of  chemistry  Recipients  are  chosen  by  the  Department  of 
Chemistry. 

Ransom  R.  Lewis  Memorial  Fund.  Established  in  1975  to  honor  Mr  Lewis, 
an  alumnus  and  supporter  of  the  athletic  teams  Assists  athletes  in  need  of 
financial  aid 

Helen  Aletta  Linthicum  Scholarship.  These  scholarships,  several  in 
number,  were  established  through  the  benefaction  of  the  late  Mrs  Aletta 
Linthicum,  widow  of  the  late  Congressman  Charles  J  Linthicum,  who 
served  Congress  from  the  Fourth  District  of  Maryland  for  many  years 

Lions  Club  of  Silver  Spring  Memorial  Scholarship.  This  scholarship 
covering  tuition  and  fees  is  available  to  a  worthy  graduate  of  a  high  school 
in  the  Silver  Spring  zip  code  area  of  20900-20912 

Lions  International  Scholarship.  An  award  of  $500  is  available  to  a 
freshman  who  competes  in  the  Lions  Club  (District  22-C)  Annual  Band 
Festival  A  recipient  is  recommended  by  the  Music  Department  after  a 
competitive  audition  in  the  spring 

Prince  George's  Plaza  Lions  Club  Scholarship.  This  $300  scholarship  is 
given  in  memory  of  Lion  John  L  Kensinger,  Sr  The  award  is  made  to  a 
student  from  Prince  George's  County  whose  area  of  academic 
concentration  is  in  the  field  of  creative  writing. 

The  Alice  Morgan  Love  Scholarship  Fund  is  awarded  to  the  Physical 
Education  major  who  best  exhibits  the  qualities  ot  scholarship,  leadership, 
and  potential  as  a  physical  educator 

M  Club  Grants.  The  M  Club  of  The  University  of  Maryland  provides  each 
year  a  limited  number  of  awards  Minta  Martin  Aeronautical  Research 
Foundation  Fund  Two  scholarships  are  available  to  freshmen  to  cover 
tuition  and  fees 

Maryland-District  of  Columbia  Association  of  Physical  Plant 
Administrators  Scholarship.  A  scholarship  for  fixed  charges  and  lees  is 
made  available  to  a  |unior  or  senior  who  is  interested  m  making  the 
administration  of  a  physical  plant  his  career  The  recipient  must  be  a 
resident  of  Maryland  or  the  District  of  Columbia 


Maryland  Educational  Foundation  Grants.  This  fund  has  been  established 
to  provide  assistance  to  worthy  students 

Maryland  Holstein  Association  Scholarship.  The  scholarship  will  be 
awarded  to  a  deserving  student  in  the  College  ol  Agriculture  who  has  had  a 
holstein  project  in  4-H  or  FFA  The  award  will  be  based  on  financial  need. 
scholastic  ability,  and  leadership  Recipients  are  chosen  by  the  College  ol 
Agriculture 

Maryland  State  Golf  Association  Scholarship.  A  limited  number  of  $500 
scholarships  are  available  to  undergraduates  m  the  Agronomy  Department 
who  have  an  interest  in  golf  turf  work 

Maryland  Turfgrass  Association  Scholarship.  A  $250  annual  award  is 
made  to  an  undergraduate  who  has  an  interest  in  agronomy  and 
commercial  sod  production 

Maryland    and    Virginia    Milk    Producers    Association    Scholarship.    A 

scholarship  of  $500  is  awarded  annually  in  the  College  of  Agriculture 
preferably  to  a  student  preparing  for  a  career  in  the  dairy  industry 

George  R.  Merrill,  Jr.  Memorial  Scholarship.  Friends  of  former  Professor 
George  R  Merrill.  Jr  ,  have  established  this  endowed  scholarship  fund  to 
benefit  students  m  Industrial  Education 

Montgomery  County  Press  Association  Scholarship.  Presented  to  an 
outstanding  journalism  student  residing  in  Montgomery  County 

Loren  L.  Murray  and  Associates  Scholarships.  This  fund  has  been  created 
to  provide  scholarships  for  Maryland  residents  who  are  admitted  to  the 
College  of  Education 

Dr.  Ray  A.  Murray  Scholarship.  The  award,  sponsored  by  Maryland 
Chapter  No  32  of  the  National  Institute  of  Farm  and  Land  Brokers,  is  to  be 
made  to  a  worthy  sophomore  in  the  Department  of  Agricultural  and 
Resource  Economics,  College  of  Agriculture 

Noxell  Foundation  Scholarships.  Two  scholarships  are  awarded  to  senior 
chemistry  majors  nominated  by  the  Department  of  Chemistry 

Ruth  Schell  Overholser  Scholarship.  An  annual  scholarship  for  incoming 
freshmen  music  education  majors  concentrating  in  voice  Ruth  Schell 
Overholser  was  the  first  College  Park  student  to  perform  a  solo  voice 
recital  in  the  Music  Building  m  1961 

Pantry  Pride  Foundation  Scholarship.  Scholarships  of  $600  are  awarded 
to  sons  and  daughters  of  company  employees  This  scholarship  is 
renewable  for  three  years  To  apply,  contact  the  Pantry  Pride  Foundation 

Douglas  Howard  Phillips  Memorial  Scholarships.  This  scholarship  fund  has 
been  endowed  by  Mr  and  Mrs  Albanus  Phillips,  Jr  ,  in  honor  of  their  sort 
who  met  his  untimely  death  in  the  spring  before  he  was  scheduled  to  attend 
the  University,  in  order  that  worthy  young  male  graduates  of  Cambridge 
(Maryland)  High  School  may  have  the  opportunity  he  missed 

Pilot  Freight  Carriers,  Inc.,  Scholarship.  An  award  of  $500  to  an 
outstanding  student  majoring  in  Transportation  in  the  College  of  Business 
and  Management 

Poffenberger  Scholarship.  Awarded  to  a  student  in  the  College  ot 
Agriculture  who  shows  the  greatest  potential  for  making  significant 
contributions  to  education  and  development  in  agriculture 

Professional  Grounds  Management  Society,  D.C.  Branch.  This 
professional  organization  awards  an  annual  $500  00  scholarship  to 
individuals  pursuing  careers  in  grounds  management  or  other 
horticulturally-related  field  Applicants  must  be  enrolled  as  full-time  IAA 
students,  be  landscape  management  majors,  and  show  evidence  of 
academic  achievement 

Professional  Grounds  Management  Society,  Free  State.  An  annual 
scholarship  of  approximately  $500  00  is  offered  by  this  organization 
Selection  criteria  include  completion  of  one  semester  at  the  institute,  full- 
time  student  status.  Maryland  residency,  and  a  maior  m  landscaping, 
nursery,  lawn  care  management,  or  lawn  care  maintenance 

Ralston  Purina  Scholarship.  A  scholarship  ol  $500  is  awarded  annually  to 
an  incoming  senior  or  junior  of  the  College  ol  Agriculture 

George  D.  Quigley  Laurel  Rotary  Educational  Award.  To  be  eligible  for 
this  annual  award  of  $500  00.  applicants  must  be  enrolled  in  an  approved 
IAA  program,  possess  second-year  student  status  (preference  given  to 
second-year  students),  be  a  Maryland  resident,  have  a  satisfactory 
academic  record,  document  financial  need,  and  demonstrate  evidence  of 
leadership  and  citizenship  qualities 

Regents  Scholars  Program.  Each  year,  the  University  ot  Maryland  selects 
from  the  brightest  high  school  graduates  in  the  nation  a  small  number  of 
Regents  Scholars  to  continue  their  education  at  the  College  Park. 
Baltimore  County,  or  Eastern  Shore  campuses  ol  the  University  The 
Chancellors  of  each  campus  select  from  the  applicants  their  nominees  (or 
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consideration  by  the  President  and  Board  ol  Regents  ol  the  University 
Each  scholar  will  receive  an  annual  award  to  cover  m-state  tuition, 
mandatory  tees.  room,  board  and  books  over  a  lour-year  baccalaureate 
program  Final  selection  and  official  appointment  to  the  Regents  Scholars 
program  is  by  the  Board  ol  Regents 

J.  Homer  Remsberg  Memorial  Scholarship.  A  scholarship  of  $300  is 
awarded  annually  to  a  resident  ot  Frederick  County  enrolled  in  fhe  College 
ol  Agriculture 

R.  J.  Reynolds  Tobacco  Scholarship.  Scholarships  are  designed  lor 
students  in  agriculture  who  show  high  academic  potential,  are  US  citizens 
with  prelerence  to  those  who  have  a  background  in  tobacco,  related 
business,  or  who  intend  to  pursue  studies  in  these  areas 

Mary  Elizabeth  Roby  Memorial  Scholarship.  An  endowed  scholarship  has 
been  established  by  the  University  Park  Republican  Women's  Club  Limited 
awards  are  made  to  women  entering  the  |unior  or  senior  years  who  are 
studying  in  the  Held  ol  political  science  A  prelerence  is  given  to  residents 
ol  Prmce  George's  County 

Vivian  F.  Roby  Scholarships.  This  endowed  fund  was  established  through 
a  bequest  to  The  University  ot  Maryland  by  Evalyn  S  Roby  in  memory  of  her 
husband,  class  of  1912.  to  provide  undergraduate  scholarships  to  needy 
boys  from  Baltimore  City  and  Charles  County 

Jack  B.  Sacks  Foundation  Scholarship.  An  award  ol  $1,000  on  behalf  of 
the  Advertising  Club  of  Metropolitan  Washington,  Inc  ,  to  an  outstanding 
senior  Marketing  student  in  the  College  ol  Business  and  Management 
planning  a  career  in  advertising 

Schluderberg  Foundation  Scholarship  Grant.  This  grant  of  $500  is 
awarded  in  the  College  of  Agriculture  to  a  student  enrolled  in  the  animal 
science  or  food  science  curriculum 

Dr.  Fern  Duey  Schneider  Grant.  A  $300  grant  is  available  to  a  foreign 
woman  student  enrolled  in  the  College  of  Education,  who  has  completed  at 
least  one  semester  in  residence  at  the  University  Funds  for  the  grant  are 
contributed  by  the  Montgomery  and  Prince  George's  County  Chapters  of 
the  Delta  Kappa  Gamma  Society 

Arthur  H.  Seidenspinner  Scholarship.  An  endowed  memorial  scholarship 
fund  has  been  established  by  Mrs  Seidenspinner  to  assist  deserving 
student  athletes  to  obtain  an  education  at  the  University.  Both  Mr,  and  Mrs 
Seidenspinner  have  been  long-time  contributors  to  numerous  student  aid 
programs  at  the  University 

Sigma  Gamma  Epsilon  Award.  Presented  to  a  senior  in  Geology  for 
outstanding  scholastic  achievement  and  service  to  the  society  and  the 
department 

Silver  Spring  Lioness  Club  Memorial  Scholarship.  A  $300  annual 
scholarship  for  an  undergraduate  or  graduate  student  at  the  College  Park 
Campus  of  the  University  ot  Maryland 

Southern  States  Cooperative.  Two  scholarships  are  awarded  each  year  to 
sons/daughters  of  Southern  States  patrons — one  for  outstanding  work  in 
4-H  and  the  other  (or  outstanding  work  in  FFA  The  amount  of  each 
scholarship  is  $800  for  the  first  year  and  $600  per  year  for  the  succeeding 
three  years 

Dr.  Mabel  S.  Spencer  Scholarship.  This  scholarship  is  awarded  in  honor  of 
Dr  Spencer,  distinguished  former  Professor  in  the  College  of  Education  A 
prelerence  shall  be  given  to  students  in  Home  Economics  Education 

David  N.  Steger  Scholarship  Fund.  An  annual  award  made  to  a  graduate 
from  North  Carroll  High  School  who  will  be  an  entering  treshman  at  The 
University  of  Maryland  pursuing  studies  in  the  field  of  agriculture 

Stifel  Outstanding  Senior  Thesis  Award.  Presented  annually  to  the  geology 
student  producing  the  best  senior  thesis 

T.  B.  Symons  Memorial  Fund.  A  scholarship  award  is  made  annually  to  a 
student  enrolled  in  agriculture  on  the  basis  of  academic  achievement  and 
financial  need 

Charles  A.  Taff  Scholarship.  An  award  of  $500  to  an  outstanding  student 
majoring  in  Transportation  in  the  College  of  Business  and  Management 

Thomas  H.  Taliaferro  Scholarship.  Under  the  terms  of  the  will  of  the  late 
Jane  G  S  Taliaferro,  a  bequest  has  been  made  to  The  University  ol 
Maryland  to  provide  scholarship  aid  to  worthy  students 

Tau  Beta  Pi  Scholarship  Fund.  A  limited  number  of  scholarships  are  made 
available  each  year  to  worthy  engineering  students  by  members  and  alumni 
of  Maryland  Beta  Chapter  of  Tau  Beta  Pi  Association,  Inc  ,  national 
engineering  honor  society 

Veterinary  Science  Scholarship.  A  scholarship  of  $300.  provided  by  the 
veterinarians  of  Maryland,   will  be  awarded  to  a   student   enrolled  in 


Veterinary  Science,  selected  on  the  basis  ol  leadership,  academic 
competence,  and  Imancial  need 

Dan  Waldo  Scholarship  Fund.  Support  lor  outstanding  students  in  the 
College  ol  Engineering  with  prelerence  given  to  a  junior  or  senior  who  is 
maiormg  in  civil  engineering 

Western  Electric  Scholarships.  Two  scholarships  are  awarded  to  students 
m  the  College  ol  Engineering  The  amount  of  the  scholarship  covers  the 
cost  ol  tuition,  books,  and  fees  not  to  exceed  $800  or  to  be  less  than  $400 

Westinghouse  Aerospace  Division  Scholarship.  The  Westinghouse 
Electric  Corporation  has  established  a  scholarship  to  encourage 
outstanding  students  ol  engineering  and  the  physical  sciences  The 
scholarship  is  awarded  to  a  sophomore  student  and  is  over  a  period  ot 
three  years  in  six  installments  ol  $250  Students  in  electrical  or  mechanical 
engineering,  engineering  physics,  or  applied  mathematics  are  eligible  for 
the  award 

Winslow  Foundation  Scholarship.  Scholarships  are  awarded  to  deserving 
students  in  the  College  of  Agriculture,  in  general  areas  of  agriculture  or  pre- 
vetermary  science  who  are  in  need  of  financial  aid  and  who  are  residents  of 
Maryland  (preferably  Montgomery  County),  the  District  ot  Columbia,  or 
North  Carolina 

Women's  Architectural  League  Scholarship.  This  fund  has  been 
established  to  aid  worthy  students  in  the  School  of  Architecture 

Women's  Club  of  Bethesda  Scholarship.  Several  scholarships  are 
available  to  young  women  residents  of  Montgomery  County  Recipients 
must  be  accepted  in  the  College  of  Education  or  the  School  of  Nursing 

Nicholas  Brice  Worthington  Scholarship.  A  $500  memorial  scholarship  is 
made  available  to  a  student  in  the  College  of  Agriculture  by  the 
descendants  of  Nicholas  Brice  Worthington.  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
Agricultural  College. 

ZONTA  Scholarship.  This  scholarship  of  $500  is  awarded  annually  to  an 
incoming  freshman  woman  majoring  in  aerospace  engineering  This  award 
is  normally  available  for  four  years. 


Loans 

Loan  funds  are  available  to  help  meet  the  educational  expenses  of 
students  enrolled  at  the  University  The  extent  of  financial  need  must  be 
clearly  established  by  submission  ol  appropriate  application  materials 

Loans  are  normally  given  on  a  yearly  basis,  although  short-term 
emergency  loans  are  available  Loans  may  not  be  used  for  non- 
educational  expenses  or  for  repayment  of  previously  incurred 
indebtedness. 

National  Direct  Student  Loan  Program.  This  loan  fund  was  established  by 
the  Federal  government  in  agreement  with  The  University  of  Maryland  to 
make  low-interest  loans  to  students  with  demonstrated  financial  need 
Applicants  must  be  enrolled  tor  six  or  more  credits  To  ensure 
consideration,  all  application  materials  should  be  received  by  the  Office  of 
Student  Financial  Aid  by  the  February  15  priority  date,  prior  to  the 
academic  year  for  which  the  student  is  requesting  funds  Applications 
received  after  this  time  will  be  considered  on  a  funds  available  basis. 

The  borrower  must  sign  a  promissory  note  Repayment  begins  six 
months  after  the  borrower  leaves  school  and  must  be  completed  within  ten 
years  thereafter.  Interests  begin  to  accrue  at  the  rate  of  5%  per  annum 
once  the  repayment  period  commences. 

Cancellation  and  deferment  provisions  are  included  for  teachers  of  the 
handicapped,  those  in  military  service,  and  those  involved  in  non-profit 
volunteer  service. 

Institutional  Student  Loans.  Institutional  loan  funds  have  been  established 
through  the  generosity  of  University  organizations,  alumni,  faculty,  staff, 
and  friends  These  loans  are  normally  available  at  low  interest  rates  to 
qualified  students.  For  specific  information,  contact  the  Office  of  Student 
Financial  Aid 

PLUS  Program.  This  loan  program  is  open  to  graduate  students, 
independent  undergraduates,  and  parents  of  dependent  undergraduate 
students  The  maximum  amount  that  can  be  borrowed  is  $3,000  per 
student  per  academic  year  with  an  aggregate  maximum  of  $15,000  per 
student.  Independent  students,  however,  may  borrow  only  $2,500  per  year 
to  a  maximum  of  $12,500  including  amounts  borrowed  under  the  GSL 
program  The  interest  rate  is  currently  12%,  but  may  change  Repayment 
begins  within  60  days  of  obtaining  the  loan  Principal  payments  may  be 
deferred  for  parent  borrowers  These  loans  are  obtained  from 
participating  lenders  Allow  at  least  two  months  for  receipt  of  funds 
Applications  are  available  from  the  Office  of  Student  Finncial  Aid  or  the 
lender 

Guaranteed  Student  Loan  Program.  This  Federal  program  allows  students 
to  borrow  money  (rom  their  hometown  banks  or  other  participating 
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financial  institutions  To  qualify,  students  must  be  U  S  citizens,  permanent 
residents,  or  refugees  and  be  enrolled  at  least  half-time  Undergraduates 
may  borrow  up  to  $2,625  per  year  for  their  first  two  years  ol  study  or 
$4,000  per  year  after  completing  two  years  study  depending  on  their  need 
and  lender  policies  Need  is  determined  by  completion  of  a  Financial  Aid 
Form  (FAF)  The  interest  rate  is  8%  during  the  first  four  years  of  repayment 
and  increases  to  10%  beginning  with  the  fifth  year  of  repayment 

Applications  are  available  from  the  Office  of  Student  Financial  Aid 
Forms  should  be  completed  at  least  two  months  before  the  funds  are 
needed. 

Part-time  Employment 

College  Work-Study  Program.  Under  provisions  of  the  Educational 
Amendments  of  1976,  employment  may  be  awarded  as  a  means  of 
financial  aid  to  students  who  (1)  are  in  need  of  earnings  from  such 
employment  to  pursue  a  course  of  study  at  a  college  or  university,  and  (2) 
are  capable  of  maintaining  good  standing  in  the  course  of  study  while 
employed  Under  the  Work-Study  Program,  students  may  work  up  to 
twenty  hours  per  week  during  the  school  year  and  a  maximum  of  forty 
hours  during  the  summer  The  amount  of  money  that  may  be  earned  is 
determined  by  the  student's  demonstrated  need 

Job  Referral  Service.  The  Office  of  Student  Financial  Aid  through  the  Job 
Referral  Service  located  in  Room  3120.  Hornbake  Library,  serves  without 
charge  as  a  clearinghouse  for  students  seeking  part-time  work  and  tor 
employers  seeking  help  Full-time  summer  employment  opportunities  are 
also  available  fvlany  |obs  are  available  on  and  off  campus 

Working  during  college  years  may  offer  advantages  in  addition  to  the 
obvious  one  of  financing  a  college  education  The  employed  student  has  a 
special  opportunity  to  learn  new  skills,  develop  good  work  habits,  and  learn 
how  to  get  along  with  people  Sometimes  part-time  employment  helps 
students  choose  a  vocation  or  acquire  necessary  experience. 

Dining  Hall  Workship  Program.  Under  the  Dining  Hall  Workship  Program, 
students  may  earn  their  board  by  working  approximately  twelve  hours  per 
week  After  a  successful  semester,  the  workload  may  be  increased  at  the 
student's  request 

Students  normally  cannot  make  arrangements  for  employment  until 
they  are  on  campus  at  the  beginning  of  the  semester  Application  must  be 
made  in  person  and  the  applicants  should  have  a  schedule  of  classes  and 
study  hours  so  that  they  can  seek  employment  best  suited  to  their  free 
time 

Library  Workship  Program.  Students  may  be  awarded  |Obs  under  this 
program  through  the  Office  of  Student  Financial  Aid.  Students  must  follow 
usual  financial  aid  application  procedures  and  show  financial  need  The 
amount  (generally  about  $1,200  per  year)  is  credited  to  the  student's 
account 


Awards  and  Prizes 

Academic  Awards 

Milton  Abramowitz  Memorial  Prize  in  Mathematics.  A  prize  is  awarded 
annually  to  a  |unior  or  senior  student  maiormg  m  mathematics  who  has 
demonstrated  superior  competence  and  promise  for  future  development  in 
the  field  of  mathematics  and  its  applications 

Agricultural  Alumni  Award.  Presented  to  a  senior  who  during  his  or  her 
college  career  contributed  most  toward  the  advancement  of  the  College  of 
Agriculture 

Agricultural  Engineering  Department's  Outstanding  Senior  Award  is 
presented  to  a  student  in  Agricultural  Engineering  on  the  basis  of  scholastic 
performance,  participation  in  ASAE  National  Student  Branch,  and  other 
extra-curricular  activities 

AIA  Certificate.  Awarded  annually  by  the  American  Institute  of  Architects  to 
a  graduating  student  of  architecture  for  academic  achievement 

AIA  Medal.  Awarded  annually  by  the  American  Institute  of  Architects  to  a 
graduating  student  of  architecture  for  outstanding  overall  academic 
achievement 

Allied  Chemical  Scholarship  Award  is  presented  to  a  student  in  Chemical 
Engineering  on  the  basis  of  intellectual  capacity,  scientific  ability,  breadth 
of  interest,  and  leadership  qualities 

Alpha  Chi  Sigma  Award.  The  Alpha  Rho  Chapter  of  the  Alpha  Chi  Sigma 
Honorary  Fraternity  offers  annually  a  year's  membership  in  the  American 
Chemical  Society  to  a  senior  maiormg  in  Chemistry  or  Chemical 
Engineering  whose  average  has  been  above  3  0  lor  three  and  one-half 
years 


Alpha  Lambda  Delta  Award.  Presented  to  the  senior  member  of  the  group 
who  has  maintained  the  highest  average  for  three  and  a  half  years  She 
must  have  been  in  attendance  m  the  institution  lor  the  entire  time 

Alpha  Lambda  Delta  Senior  Certificate  Award.  Senior  members  of  Alpha 
Lambda  Delta,  honorary  scholastic  society  tor  women,  who  have 
maintained  an  average  of  3  5  receive  this  certificate 

Alpha  Rho  Chi  Medal.  Awarded  annually  by  the  Alpha  Rho  Chi  fraternity  lor 
architecture  and  the  allied  professions  to  a  graduating  student  ol 
architecture  who  has  made  a  distinctive  contribution  to  school  lite, 
embodying  the  ideals  of  professional  service  and  leadership 

Alpha  Zeta  Medal.  The  Professional  Agricultural  Fraternity  of  Alpha  Zeta 
awards  annually  a  medal  to  the  agricultural  student  in  the  freshman  class 
who  maintains  the  highest  average  in  academic  work 

Alumni  Hamilton  Award.  This  award  is  offered  by  the  Engineering  Alumm 
Chapter  to  the  graduating  senior  in  the  College  of  Engineering  who  has 
most  successfully  combined  proficiency  in  his  or  her  maior  field  of  study 
with  achievements— either  academic,  extra-curricular,  or  both  — in  the 
social  sciences  and  humanities 

American  Institute  of  Aeronautics  and  Astronautics  Award.  Free 
memberships  in  the  institute  for  one  year  and  cash  prizes  for  the  best 
paper  presented  at  a  student  branch  meeting  and  for  the  graduating 
aeronautical  senior  with  the  highest  academic  standing 

American  Institute  of  Chemical  Engineers  Award.  A  certificate,  pm  and 
magazine  subscription  are  awarded  to  the  |unior  member  of  the  student 
chapter  who  attained  the  highest  overall  scholastic  average  during  his  or 
her  freshman  and  sophomore  years. 

American  Institute  of  Chemical  Engineers  Award  is  presented  by  the 
National  Capital  Section  to  an  outstanding  sophomore  chemical 
engineering  student 

American  Institute  of  Chemical  Engineers  Professional  Achievement 
Award  is  presented  by  the  National  Capital  Section  to  an  outstanding 
senior  chemical  engineering  student 

American    Institute   of   Chemists   Award.    Presented    for    outstanding 

scholarship  in  chemistry  and  for  high  character 

American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers  Award.  The  Maryland  Section  of  the 
American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers  awards  annually  the  first  year's  dues  ol 
an  associate  membership  in  the  society  to  a  senior  member  of  the  student 
chapter  on  recommendation  of  the  faculty  of  the  Department  of  Civil 
Engineering 

American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers  Senior  Award.  Presented  to 
the  senior  member  who  has  contributed  most  to  the  local  chapter 

American  Society  for  Testing  Materials.  Two  student  awards  are  given 
annually  to  engineering  seniors  in  recognition  of  superior  scholastic  ability 
and  demonstrated  interest  in  engineering  materials  and  their  evaluation 

James  R.  Anderson  Award  in  Geography.  Awarded  at  each  spring 
commencement  to  an  outstanding  undergraduate  student  in  geography  for 
high  academic  achievement 

Appleman-Norton  Award  in  Botany  is  presented  to  a  senior  maior  m 
Botany  who  is  considered  worthy  on  the  basis  of  demonstrated  ability  and 
excellence  in  scholarship 

David  Arthur  Berman  Memorial  Award  is  presented  to  two  students 
maiormg  m  Chemical  Engineering  with  the  highest  cumulative  scholastic 
averages  at  the  end  of  the  first  semester  of  their  |unior  year  and  who  have 
been  elected  to  Tau  Beta  Pi 

Dinah  Berman  Memorial  Medal.  The  Dinah  Berman  Memorial  Medal  is 
awarded  annually  to  the  sophomore  who  has  attained  the  highest 
scholastic  average  of  his  or  her  class  in  the  College  of  Engineering  This 
medal  is  given  by  Mr  Beniamin  Berman 

B'nai  B'rith  Award.  The  Bnai  B'nth  Women  of  Prince  George's  County 
present  a  Book  award  for  Excellence  in  Hebrew  Studies 

The  Donald  T.  Booney  Honors  Award  is  presented  to  the  Chemical 
Engineering  student  who  has  made  the  most  outstanding  contribution  to 
the  profession  as  a  member  of  the  Honors  Society,  Omega  Chi  Epsilon 

Business  Education  Award  of  Merit  to  a  student  in  Business  Education  m 
recognition  of  outstanding  achievement  as  a  student 

Citizenship  Prize  For  Men.  An  award  presented  annually  as  a  memorial  to 
the  late  President  Emeritus  H  C  Byrd  to  that  male  member  ol  the  sen»or 
class  who  during  his  collegiate  career  has  most  nearly  typified  the  model 
citizen  and  has  contributed  significantly  to  the  general  advancemenl  of  the 
interests  of  the  University 
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Citizenship  Prize  tor  Women.  An  award  presented  annually  as  a  memorial 
to  Sally  Sterling  Byrd  to  that  lemale  member  of  the  senior  class  who  during 
her  collegiate  career  has  most  nearly  typified  the  model  citizen  and  has 
contributed  signiticantly  to  the  general  advancement  ol  the  interests  ot  the 
University 

CRC  Engineering  Science  Achievement  Award  is  presented  to  a  junior  in 
the  College  of  Engineering  for  outstanding  scholarship,  leadership,  and 
service 

Bernard  L.  Crozler  Award.  The  Maryland  Association  of  Engineers  awards 
a  cash  prize  of  $25  00  to  the  senior  in  the  College  of  Engineering  who,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  faculty,  has  made  the  greatest  improvement  in 
scholarship  during  his  or  her  stay  at  the  University 

Delta  Delta  Delta  Medal.  This  sorority  awards  a  medal  annually  to  the 
woman  who  attains  the  highest  average  in  academic  work  during  the 
sophomore  year  Delta  Gamma  Scholarship  Award  This  award  is  offered 
to  the  woman  member  of  the  graduating  class  who  has  maintained  the 
highest  average  during  three  and  one-half  years  at  the  University 

Delta  Sigma  PI  Scholarship  Key.  Awarded  to  the  senior  with  the  highest 
overall  scholastic  average  in  the  College  of  Business  and  Management 

Distinguished  Accounting  Student  Awards.  Awarded  by  The  University  of 
Maryland  chapter  of  Beta  Alpha  Psi  and  the  accounting  faculty  to  the  ten 
senior  accounting  students  with  the  highest  scholastic  average  in 
Accounting  in  the  College  of  Business  and  Management 

Nathan  L.  Drake  Award.  Presented  by  the  Alpha  Rho  Chapter  of  Alpha  Chi 
Sigma  to  the  most  promising  student  who  is  majoring  in  chemistry  and  has 
completed  the  sophomore  year 

Education  Alumni  Award.  Presented  to  the  outstanding  senior  man  and 
senior  woman  in  the  College  of  Education 

Electrical  Engineering  Undergraduate  Association  Award  is  presented  to 
an  undergraduate  in  Electrical  Engineering  m  recognition  of  outstanding 
service  and  leadership 

Engineering  Alumni  Chapter  Award  is  presented  to  a  senior  in  the  College 
of  Engineering  for  outstanding  scholarship  and  service  to  the  College  of 
Engineering 

Eta  Kappa  Nu  Outstanding  Senior  Award  is  presented  to  a  senior  in 
Electrical  Engineering  for  outstanding  scholastic  achievement  and  service 
to  the  society  and  department 

Forbes  Chocolate  Leadership  Award  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  presents  a  $100 
leadership  award  to  a  major  in  Food  Science. 

The  Geico  Achievement  Award  is  presented  annually  by  the  Government 
Employees  Insurance  Company  (GEICO)  to  an  outstanding  sophomore  or 
junior  majoring  in  an  insurance-related  field  such  as  Business 
Administration,  Marketing  or  Economics  Nominations  are  made  by  the 
faculty  based  on  academic  achievement. 

Wesley  Gewehr  Award.  Phi  Alpha  Theta,  History  honorary,  offers  a  cash 
award  each  year  for  the  best  undergraduate  paper  and  the  best  graduate 
paper  written  on  an  historical  topic  The  entrance  paper  must  be 
recommended  by  the  history  faculty  of  The  University  of  Maryland 

Goddard  Medal.  The  James  Douglas  Goddard  Memorial  Medal  is  awarded 
annually  to  the  male  resident  of  Prince  George's  County  born  therein,  who 
makes  the  highest  average  m  his  studies  and  who  at  the  same  time 
embodies  the  most  manly  attributes.  The  medal  is  given  by  Mrs.  Anne  G 
Goddard  James  of  Washington,  DC. 

Charles  B.  Hale  Dramatic  Awards.  The  University  Theatre  recognizes 
annually  the  male  and  female  members  of  the  senior  class  who  have  done 
most  for  the  advancement  of  dramatics  at  the  University 

P.  Arne  Hansen  Memorial  Award.  Presented  to  the  Outstanding 
Departmental  Honors  Student  in  Microbiology. 

William  Randolph  Hearst  Foundation  Awards.  Categories  general  news, 
features,  editorials,  investigative  reporting,  spot  news. 

Robert  M.  Higginbotham  Memorial  Award.  Award  to  an  outstanding  junior 
student  maioring  in  Mathematics. 

Home  Economics  Alumni  Award.  Presented  to  the  female  student 
outstanding  in  application  of  home  economics  in  her  present  living  and  who 
shows  promise  of  carrying  these  into  her  future  home  and  community 

The  Joseph  W.  Houppert  Memorial  Fund.  This  fund  will  be  the  source  of  a 
cash  prize  to  be  awarded  to  the  undergraduate  student  who  writes  the  best 
essay  on  Shakespeare  during  the  academic  year 

Institute    of    Electrical    and    Electronics    Engineering    Award.    The 

Washington  Section  of  the  Institute  of  Electrical  and  Electronics  Engineers 


defrays  the  expenses  of  a  year's  membership  as  an  associate  m  the 
institute  for  the  senior  doing  the  most  to  promote  student  branch  activities 

Joe  Elbert  James  Memorial  Award.  Gold  watch  annually  awarded  to  the 
graduating  senior  m  horticulture  on  basis  of  scholarship  and  promise  of 
future  achievement 

Charles  Manning  Prize  in  Creative  Arts.  Awarded  annually  to  a  University  of 
Maryland  student  for  achievement  m  the  creative  or  performing  arts 

Maryland-Delaware  Press  Association  Annual  Citation.  Presented  to  the 
outstanding  senior  in  journalism 

Maryland  Recreation  and  Parks  Society  Award  to  the  outstanding  senior 
majoring  in  recreation 

The  Men's  League  Award  to  the  male  senior  who  gave  the  most  to  sports 

Men's  League  Certificates.  Offered  for  outstanding  achievement, 
character,  and  service  to  the  University 

Men's  League  Cup.  This  award  is  offered  by  the  Men's  League  to  the 
graduating  male  senior  who  has  done  the  most  for  the  male  student  body 

Motor  Fleet  Supervisors  Award  to  a  student  majoring  in  transportation  in 
the  College  of  Business  and  Management  National  Society  of  Fire 
Protection  Engineers  Awards  Presented  to  the  most  outstanding  senior 
and  sophomore  in  the  fire  protection  curriculum 

Omicron  Nu  Sorority  Medal.  This  honorary  society  awards  a  medal 
annually  to  the  freshman  woman  in  the  College  of  Human  Ecology  who 
attains  the  highest  scholastic  average  during  the  first  semester. 

L.  W.  Parker  Memorial  Award.  Presented  annually  to  a  graduating  student 
of  Architecture  for  outstanding  architectural  craftsmanship 

Phi  Beta  Kappa  Junior  Award.  An  award  to  be  presented  to  the  junior 
initiate  into  Phi  Beta  Kappa  who  has  attained  the  highest  academic 
average 

Phi  Beta  Kappa— Leon  P.  Smith  Award.  The  award  of  the  Gamma  of 
Maryland  Chapter  of  Phi  Beta  Kappa  is  presented  to  the  initiate  senior  with 
the  highest  cumulative  scholastic  average  whose  basic  course  program 
has  been  in  the  liberal  studies 

Phi  Chi  Theta  Key.  The  Phi  Chi  Theta  Key  is  awarded  to  the  outstanding 
graduating  senior  woman  in  the  College  of  Business  and  Management  on 
the  basis  of  scholarship,  activities,  and  leadership 

Phi  Sigma  Awards  for  outstanding  achievement  in  biological  sciences  to  an 
undergraduate  student  and  a  graduate  student 

Pi  Tau  Sigma  Memorial  Award.  Presented  to  the  senior  in  Mechanical 
Engineering  who  has  made  the  most  outstanding  contribution  to  the 
University 

Pi  Tau  Sigma  Outstanding  Sophomore  Award.  Presented  to  the  most 
outstanding  sophomore  in  Mechanical  Engineering  on  the  basis  of 
scholastic  average  and  instructors'  ratings 

Public  Relations  Society  of  America.  The  Baltimore  Chapter  of  PRSA 
presents  an  annual  citation  to  the  outstanding  senior  majoring  in  public 
relations 

The  Shipleys  of  Maryland  Award.  Cash  award  given  to  the  graduating 
History  major  with  the  best  academic  record 

Sigma  Alpha  Omicron  Award.  This  award  is  presented  to  a  senior  student 
majoring  in  microbiology  for  high  scholarship,  character  and  leadership 

Sigma  Delta  Chi  Citation.  For  Achievement  at  The  University  of  Maryland 

Sigma  Delta  Pi  Award.  Presented  by  the  Department  of  Spanish  and 
Portuguese  Languages  to  the  graduating  member  of  Sigma  Delta  Pi 
(National  Spanish  Honor  Society)  who  has  rendered  the  greatest  service  to 
the  Delta  (University  of  Maryland)  Chapter 

Dr.  Leo  and  Rita  Sklar  General  Honors  Awards.  Dr  Leo  Sklar,  A&S  '37,  and 
his  wife,  Rita  Sklar,  annually  fund  awards  for  excellence  in  the  General 
Honors  Program  These  awards  are  given  to  outstanding  students  in  the 
General  Honors  Program. 

Awards  for  Excellence  in  Teaching  Spanish.  Presented  by  the  Department 
of  Spanish  and  Portuguese  Languages  to  the  three  graduate  assistants 
who  have  most  distinguished  themselves  by  the  excellence  of  their 
teaching. 

Awards  for  Excellence  in  the  Study  of  Spanish.  Presented  by  the 
Department  of  Spanish  and  Portuguese  Languages  to  the  three  members 
of  the  graduating  class  who  have  most  distinguished  themselves  as 
students  of  Spanish  language  and  literature 
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Algernon  Sydney  Sullivan  Award.  The  New  York  Southern  Society,  in 
memory  of  its  first  president,  awards  annually  medallions  and  certificates  to 
one  man  and  one  woman  in  the  graduating  class  and  one  non-student  who 
evince  in  their  daily  lite  a  spirit  of  love  for  and  helpfulness  to  other  men  and 
women 

Tau  Beta  Pi  Award.  The  Maryland  Beta  Chapter  of  Tau  Beta  Pi  Association, 
national  engineering  honor  society,  awards  an  engineer's  handbook  to  the 
junior  in  the  College  of  Engineering  who  during  his  or  her  sophomore  year 
has  made  the  greatest  improvement  in  scholarship  over  that  of  his  or  her 
freshman  year 

Tau  Beta  Pi  Sophomore  Improvement  Award  is  presented  to  the  |unior  in 
the  College  of  Engineering  who  during  the  sophomore  year  has  made  the 
greatest  percentage  of  possible  improvement  in  scholarship  over  that  of 
his  or  her  freshman  year 

Wall  Street  Journal  Achievement  Award.  An  award  to  the  outstanding 
student  in  investments  and  security  analysis  in  the  College  of  Business  and 
Management 

James  P.  Wharton  Art  Award  Fund.  This  fund  was  endowed  by  the  former 
head  of  the  Art  Department,  Colonel  James  P  Wharton  An  annual  award 
of  $200  00  is  given  to  a  senior  for  special  achievement  in  Studio  Art 


Athletic  Awards 

Atlantic  Coast  Conference  Award.  A  plaque  is  awarded  each  year  to  a 
senior  in  each  conference  school  for  excellence  in  scholarship  and 
athletics 

The  Alvin  L.  Aubinoe  Basketball  Trophy.  This  trophy  is  given  in  memory  of 
Alvm  L  Aubinoe  for  the  senior  who  has  contributed  most  to  the  squad 
during  the  time  the  student  was  on  the  squad. 

The  Alvin  L  Aubinoe  Football  Trophy.  This  trophy  is  given  in  memory  of 
Alvin  L  Aubinoe  for  the  unsung  hero  of  the  current  season 

The  Alvin  L.  Aubinoe  Track  Trophy.  This  trophy  is  given  in  memory  of  Alvin 
L  Aubinoe  for  the  senior  who  has  contributed  most  to  the  squad  during  the 
time  the  student  was  on  the  squad 

Bob  Beall-Tommy  Marcos  Trophy.  This  trophy  is  awarded  to  the  best 
football  lineman  of  the  year. 

John  T.  Bell  Swimming  Award.  To  the  year's  outstanding  swimmer  or  diver 

Louis  W.  Berger  Trophy.  Presented  to  the  outstanding  senior  baseball 
player 

Andrew  M.  Cohen  Tennis  Trophy.  This  trophy  is  awarded  to  the  member  of 
the  tennis  team  who,  judged  by  members  of  the  team,  contributed  the  most 
to  tennis 

William  P.  Cole,  III,  Memorial  Lacrosse  Award.  This  award,  offered  by  the 
teammates  of  William  P  Cole,  III,  and  the  coaches  of  the  1940  National 
Champion  team,  is  presented  to  the  outstanding  midfielder 

The  George  C.  Cook  Memorial  Scholarship  Trophy.  Awarded  annually  to  a 
member  of  the  football  team  with  the  highest  scholastic  average. 

Joe  Deckman-Sam  Silver  Trophy.  This  trophy  is  offered  by  Joseph  H 
Deckman  and  Samuel  L  Silver  to  the  most  improved  defense  lacrosse 
player 

Geary  F.  Eppley  Award.  Offered  by  Benny  and  Hotsy  Alperstein  to  the 
graduating  male  senior  athlete  who  during  his  three  years  of  varsity 
competition,  lettered  at.  least  once  and  attained  the  highest  over-all 
scholastic  average 

Halbert  K.  Evans  Memorial  Track  Award.  This  award,  given  in  memory  of 
"Hermie"  Evans  of  the  Class  of  1940,  by  his  friends,  is  presented  to  a 
graduating  member  of  the  track  team 

Jack  Faber-AI  Heagy  Unsung  Hero  Award.  Presented  to  the  player  who 
best  exemplifies  determination,  will  to  win,  and  pride  in  accomplishment 

Tom  Fields  Award.  This  award  is  given  to  the  most  important  member  of 
the  Cross  Country  team  based  on  the  qualities  of  leadership,  dedication  to 
excellence,  attitude,  and  personal  achievement 

Herbert  H.  Goodman  Memorial  Trophy.  This  trophy  is  awarded  to  the  most 
outstanding  wrestler  of  the  year 

Jim  Kehoe  Ring  Award.  A  Maryland  Ring  is  awarded  to  the  member  of  the 
track  team  whose  dedication  to  excellence  most  closely  exemplifies  that  of 
Jim  Kehoe.  one  of  Maryland's  greatest  trackmen 


Charles  Leroy  Mackert  Trophy.  This  trophy  is  olfered  by  William  K  Krouse 
to  the  Maryland  student  who  has  contributed  most  to  wrestling  while  at  the 
University 

Maryland  Ring.  The  Maryland  Ring  is  offered  as  a  memorial  to  Charles  L 
Linhardt,  of  the  Class  of  1912.  to  the  Maryland  man  who  is  |udged  the  best 
athlete  of  the  year 

Charles  P.  McCormick  Trophy.  This  trophy  is  given  in  memory  of  Charles  P 
McCormick  to  the  senior  member  ot  the  swimming  team  who  has 
contributed  most  to  swimming  during  the  swimmer's  collegiate  career 

Edwin  Powell  Trophy.  This  trophy  is  offered  by  the  Class  of  1913  to  the 
player  who  has  rendered  the  greatest  service  to  lacrosse  during  the  year 

Silvester  Watch  for  Excellence  in  Athletics.  A  gold  watch,  given  in  honor  ol 
former  President  of  the  University.  R  W  Silvester,  is  offered  annually  to 
"the  man  who  typifies  the  best  in  college  athletics  " 

TEKE  Trophy.  This  trophy  is  offered  by  the  Maryland  Chapter  ol  Tau  Kappa 
Epsilon  Fraternity  to  the  student  who  during  four  years  at  the  University  has 
rendered  the  greatest  service  to  football 

Robert  E.  Theofeld  Memorial.  This  trophy  is  presented  by  Dr  and  Mrs 
Harry  S  Hoffman  and  is  awarded  to  the  golfer  who  most  nearly  exemplifies 
the  competitive  spirit  and  strong  character  of  Robert  E  Theofeld,  a  former 
member  of  the  boxing  team 

The  Dr.  Reginald  Van  Trump  Truitt  Award.  This  award  is  given  to  a  senior 
attackman  in  lacrosse  (midfield  or  attack)  tor  scholastic  attainments  and 
team  performance 

University  of  Maryland  Swimming  Association  Scholar  Athlete  Award.  This 
award  is  given  to  the  swimmer  who  has  compiled  the  best  combination 
academic  and  aquatic  record 


Air  Force  ROTC  Awards 

Aerospace  Education  Foundation  W.  Randolph  Lovelace  Memorial  Award. 

Recognizes  the  most  outstanding  Air  Force  Association  Award  winner  trom 
each  of  the  seven  geographical  areas 

Air  Force  Association  Award  to  the  outstanding  senior  cadet  who  has 
excelled  in  field  training,  possesses  individual  leadership  characteristics, 
ranks  in  the  upper  ten  percent  of  his  or  her  class  in  the  University  and  the 
upper  five  percent  of  his  or  her  ROTC  class,  and  has  outstanding 
promotion  potential 

Air      Force      Historical      Foundation      Award      to       an       AFROTC 

cadet/commissionee  in  recognition  of  leadership,  citizenship,  academic 
achievement,  and  military  performance  Award  is  a  $1,000  scholarship  for 
graduate  study  m  a  field  beneficial  to  Air  Force  and  American  Aviation 
Technology 

Air  Force  ROTC  Field  Training  Awards.  Awarded  at  field  training  lor 
outstanding  performance  in  specific  areas  of  field  training  Awards  include 
AFROTC  Commandant's  Award.  AFROTC  Vice  Commandant's  Award, 
AFROTC  Athletic  Award.  AFROTC  Marksmanship  Award.  AFROTC 
Academic  Achievement  Award 

Air  Force  ROTC-Sponsored  Awards  to  cadets  who  have  excelled  in 
specific  areas  Included  are  AFROTC  Superior  Performance  Ribbon. 
AFROTC  Leadership  Ribbon.  AFROTC  Distinctive  GMC  Cadet  Ribbon. 
College  Scholarship  Recipient  Ribbon,  and  Category  IP.  IN.  and  IM 
Ribbons 

Air  Force  ROTC  Valor  Awards  to  cadets  for  voluntary  act  ot  valor  (Gold 
valor  award)  involving  physical  risk  without  regard  to  personal  safety  or  to 
a  cadet  for  voluntary  act  of  valor  (Silver  valor  award)  requiring  strength  of 
mind  or  spirit  to  react  promptly  and  correctly  in  a  critical  situation 

Alumni  Cup.  Presented  to  the  second  semester  Air  Science  senior  cadet 
who  has  achieved  the  highest  cumulative  grade  point  average  within  the 
Corps  of  Cadets 

American  Defense  Preparedness  Association  Award.  Presented  to  the 
outstanding  senior  cadet  who  has  an  academic  average  which  places  him 
or  her  in  the  upper  half  of  his  or  her  entire  class  at  the  University,  has 
received  no  grade  in  the  advanced  ROTC  courses  less  than  B.  is  in  upper 
twenty  percent  ol  total  senior  enrollment  at  The  University  of  Maryland,  has 
participated  actively  in  athletics  and  or  campus  activities,  and  has 
demonstrated  outstanding  leadership  qualities 

American  Defense  Preparedness  Association  Scholarship.  The  $500  00 
scholarship  is  presented  to  the  most  outstanding  sophomore  cadet  who 
demonstrates  outstanding  qualities  ot  a  positive  attitude,  leadership 
potential  as  an  officer,  leadership  performance  as  a  cadet,  presents  an 
outstanding  personal  appearance,  and  demonstrates  high  ideals  ol  military 
bearing  and  courtesy 
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American  Fighter  Aces  Award  recognizes  the  outstanding  graduating 
cadet  pilot  in  each  geographical  area  based  on  his  or  her  performance  and 
achievements  as  an  AFROTC  cadet  and  his  or  her  performance  in  the  flight 
instruction  program 

American  Legion  Outstanding  Senior  Cadet.  This  award  is  sponsored  by 
the  American  Legion,  Department  of  Maryland,  and  is  presented  to  the 
cadet  best  described  as  the  "Outstanding  ROTC  Senior  " 

American  Legion  ROTC  General  Military  Excellence  Awards  to  a  senior 
(Gold  award)  and  a  |unior  (Silver  award)  in  the  upper  twenty-five  percent  of 
his  or  her  AFROTC  class  demonstrating  outstanding  qualities  in  military 
leadership,  discipline,  and  character 

American  Legion  ROTC  Scholastic  Award  to  an  outstanding  senior  (Gold 
award)  and  junior  (Silver  award)  who  are  in  the  upper  ten  percent  of  their 
class  in  the  University  and  have  demonstrated  high  qualities  in  military 
leadership 

Angel  Flight  Freshman  Award  to  the  distinctive  freshman  cadet  in  the 
General  Military  Course 

Armed  Forces  Communications  and  Electronics  Association  Award  to  the 

outstanding  senior  cadet  who  is  preparing  for  a  career  in  this  technical 
area  and  has  demonstrated  outstanding  qualities  of  military  leadership, 
high  moral  character,  and  definite  aptitude  for  military  service 

Armed  Forces  Communications  and  Electronics  Association  Scholarship 
Award.  Awarded  to  a  sophomore  cadet  ranked  in  the  top  twenty-five 
percent  of  the  University  class,  has  financial  need  and  is  accepted  into  the 
Professional  Officers  Course 

Armed  Forces  Communications  and  Electronic  Association  Scholarship 
Award  of  one  $500  scholarship  annually  to  a  sophomore  AFROTC  cadet 
for  undergraduate  or  University  study  in  electrical  engineering, 
communications  engineering,  and/or  technical  photography 

Arnold  Air  Society  GMC  Cadet  Award  to  the  freshman  or  sophomore  cadet 
who  has  demonstrated  outstanding  quality  in  areas  of  attitude,  personal 
appearance,  and  military  knowledge 

Coblentz  Memorial  Cup  to  the  commander  of  the  best  drilled  flight  within 
the  Corps  of  Cadets 

Commandant  ot  Cadets  Award  to  a  junior  or  senior  cadet  for  outstanding 
performance  as  a  staff  officer  This  cadet  most  successfully  exemplifies 
the  "complete  staff  officer." 

Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution  Award  to  the  senior  cadet  who  has 
demonstrated  high  qualities  of  dependability,  good  character,  adherence 
to  military  discipline,  and  leadership  ability 

Daughters  of  Founders  and  Patriots  of  America  Award  to  a  qualified 
sophomore  cadet  who  has  demonstrated  qualities  of  dependability,  good 
character,  adherence  to  military  discipline,  leadership  potential,  patriotism, 
and  understanding  of  the  importance  of  the  American  heritage  and  is  also 
in  the  upper  ten  percent  of  the  sophomore  cadets 

Disabled  American  Veterans  Cup  to  the  senior  cadet  who  has  displayed 
outstanding  leadership,  scholarship,  and  citizenship 

General  Dynamics  Award.  Presented  to  the  sophomore  cadet  who 
demonstrates  outstanding  qualities,  possesses  a  positive  attitude,  good 
personal  appearance,  high  personal  attributes,  military  courtesy,  and  high 
officer  potential 

Governor's  Cup  to  the  one  cadet  chosen  as  Cadet  of  the  Year  in 
competition  with  all  other  cadets  within  the  corps 

Lt.  Col.  Virgil  I.  Grissom  Memorial  Award  to  junior  cadets  who  have 
demonstrated  outstanding  academic  ability  and  military  achievements 
Award  consists  of  a  $2,000  scholarship,  with  $1,000  granted  annually 

Captain  Fred  H.  Jones  Award.  Presented  to  the  most  outstanding  member 
of  the  Maryland  Honor  Guard 

Legion  of  Valor  Bronze  Cross  for  Achievement  Award  recognizes  one 
cadet  from  each  geographical  area  for  his  performance  and  achievements 
as  an  AFROTC  cadet 

Military  Order  of  World  Wars  Award  to  the  Aerospace  Studies  cadets 
recognized  as  the  most  improved  within  their  year  category 

National  Sojourners  Award  to  an  outstanding  sophomore  or  junior  cadet 
who  has  contributed  the  most  to  encourage  and  demonstrate  Americanism 
within  the  Corps  of  Cadets  and  on  the  campus. 

Professor  of  Aerospace  Studies  Award  to  the  senior  cadet  who  has 
distinguished  himself  through  excellence  of  leadership  in  the  Corps  of 
Cadets 


George  M.  Relley  Award  to  the  member  of  the  flight  instruction  program 
showing  the  highest  aptitude  for  flying  as  demonstrated  by  his  or  her 
performance  in  the  program 

Reserve  Officer  Association  Awards  to  the  senior  cadet  (Gold  award), 
lunior  cadet  (Silver  award),  and  sophomore  cadet  (Bronze  award) 
demonstrating  outstanding  academic  achievement  in  AFROTC  subject 
matter  and  highest  officer  potential  Ribbons  of  merit  are  presented  to  the 
top  ten  percent  of  the  freshman  and  the  sophomore  cadets 

Retired  Officers  Association  of  Maryland,  Prince  George's  County,  Award. 
Presented  to  the  sophomore  cadet  who.  by  living  example,  best  typifies  the 
term  "Outstanding  Officer  Potential  " 

Society  of  American  Military  Engineers  Award  to  recognize  twenty  |umor 
or  senior  cadets  nationally  displaying  outstanding  scholastic  achievement 
and  leadership  and  majoring  in  the  field  of  engineering 

Sons  ot  the  American  Revolution  Award  to  a  junior  cadet  in  the  Two-Year 
Program  or  a  freshman  cadet  in  the  Four-Year  Program  who  has  shown  a 
high  degree  of  merit  in  his  or  her  leadership  qualities,  soldierly  bearing,  and 
all  around  excellence  in  the  AFROTC  program  studies  and  activities 

Sun  Newspaper  Award  to  the  best  drilled  sophomore  cadet  in  the  Corps  of 
Cadets 

Tuskegee  Airman  Award.  Presented  to  a  cadet  who  exemplifies  the 
"Tuskegee  Spirit"  of  patriotism,  pride,  and  self-discipline  by  outstanding 
leadership,  superior  performance  in  the  Aerospace  Studies  program 


Music  Awards 

Composition  Prize  to  the  outstanding  student  composition  of  the  year 

Director's  Award  to  the  outstanding  member  of  the  Marching  Band 

Kappa  Kappa  Psi  Award  to  the  most  outstanding  band  member  of  the  year 

Pi  Kappa  Lambda  Scholar  Award  to  the  outstanding  undergraduate  student 
newly  elected  to  membership  in  Pi  Kappa  Lambda 

Pressor  Scholar  Award  to  the  outstanding  senior  music  major. 

Sigma  Alpha  lota  Alumnae  Award  for  outstanding  musical  performance 

Sigma  Alpha  lota  Dean's  Honor  Award  for  service  and  dedication 

Sigma  Alpha  lota  Honor  Certificate  to  the  senior  with  the  highest  scholastic 
average 

Sigma  Alpha  lota  Leadership  Award  based  on  personality,  student 
activities,  fraternity  service,  and  scholarship. 

Tau  Beta  Sigma  Award  to  the  outstanding  band-soronty  member  of  the 
year. 

The  Homer  Ulrich  Honors  Awards  in  Music  Performance,  are  presented 
each  spring  in  honor  of  Homer  Ulrich,  Professor  Emeritus  and  former 
Chairman  of  the  Music  Department  Three  undergraduate  and  three 
graduate  performers  in  piano,  voice,  and  instruments  are  selected  in  a 
departmental  competition  to  appear  in  a  specially  designated  honors 
recital  and  to  receive  an  honorarium 

Student  Government  Awards 

Certificates  of  Appreciation  are  awarded  to  the  members  of  the  S.G.A. 
legislature  and  Keys  to  the  members  of  the  Cabinet 

Academic  Regulations  and 
Requirements 

The  academic  regulations  and  requirements  of  The  University  of 
Maryland  College  Park  are  designed  to  provide  and  enhance  a  maximum 
educational  environment  for  the  entire  campus  academic  community  The 
success  of  the  design  depends  upon  the  mutual  respect,  courteous 
treatment,  and  consideration  of  everyone  involved  The  following 
statements  contain  procedures  and  expectations  for  both  faculty  and 
students  For  questions  about  the  interpretation  of  these  statements, 
students  should  contact  their  academic  advisor,  department  chair,  or 
dean 
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Resolution  on  Academic  Integrity 

Approved  by  Board  of  Regents:  May  8.   198 1 

WHEREAS,  it  is  the  responsibility  of  The  University  of  Maryland  to  maintain 
integrity  in  teaching  and  learning  as  a  fundamental  principle  on  which  a 
university  is  built;  and 

WHEREAS,  all  members  of  the  University  community  share  in  the 
responsibility  for  academic  integrity;  therefore 

BE  IT  RESOLVED,  that  The  University  of  Maryland  Board  of  Regents  hereby 
adopts  the  following  Statement  ot  Faculty.  Student  and  Institutional  Rights 
and  Responsibilities  for  Academic  Integrity 


Statement  of  Faculty,  Student  and  Institutional 
Rights  and  Responsibilities  for  Academic 
Integrity 

Preamble 

At  the  heart  of  the  academic  enterprise  are  learning,  teaching,  and 
scholarship  In  universities  these  are  exemplified  by  reasoned 
discussion  between  student  and  teacher,  a  mutual  respect  for  the 
learning  and  teaching  process,  and  intellectual  honesty  in  the 
pursuit  of  new  knowledge  In  the  traditions  of  the  academic 
enterprise,  students  and  teachers  have  certain  rights  and 
responsibilities  which  they  bring  to  the  academic  community  While 
the  following  statements  do  not  imply  a  contract  between  the 
teacher  or  the  University  and  the  student,  they  are  nevertheless 
conventions  which  the  University  believes  to  be  central  to  the 
learning  and  teaching  process 

Faculty  Rights  and  Responsibilities 

1  Faculty  shall  share  with  students  and  administration  the  responsibility 
for  academic  integrity. 

2  Faculty  are  accorded  freedom  in  the  classroom  to  discuss  subject 
matter  reasonably  related  to  the  course  In  turn  they  have  the 
responsibility  to  encourage  free  and  honest  inquiry  and  expression  on 
the  part  of  students 

3  Faculty  are  responsible  for  the  structure  and  content  of  their  courses, 
but  they  have  the  responsibility  to  present  courses  that  are  consistent 
with  their  descriptions  in  the  University  catalog  In  addition,  faculty  have 
the  obligation  to  make  students  aware  of  the  expectations  in  the 
course,  the  evaluation  procedures,  and  the  grading  policy 

4  Faculty  are  obligated  to  evaluate  students  fairly  and  equitably  in  a 
manner  appropriate  to  the  course  and  its  objectives  Grades  shall  be 
assigned  without  prejudice  or  bias 

5  Faculty  shall  make  all  reasonable  efforts  to  prevent  the  occurrence  of 
academic  dishonesty  through  the  appropriate  design  and 
administration  of  assignments  and  examinations,  through  the  careful 
safeguarding  of  course  materials  and  examinations,  and  through 
regular  reassessment  of  evaluation  procedures 

6  When  instances  of  academic  dishonesty  are  suspected,  faculty  shall 
have  the  right  and  responsibility  to  see  that  appropriate  action  is  taken 
in  accordance  with  University  regulations 

Student  Rights  and  Responsibilities 

1  Students  shall  share  with  faculty  and  administration  the  responsibility 
for  academic  integrity 

2  Students  shall  have  the  right  of  inquiry  and  expression  in  their  courses 
without  prejudice  or  bias  In  addition,  students  shall  have  the  right  to 
know  the  requirements  of  their  courses  and  to  know  the  manner  in 
which  they  will  be  evaluated  and  graded 

3  Students  shall  have  the  obligation  to  complete  the  requirements  of 
their  courses  in  the  time  and  manner  prescribed  and  to  submit  to 
evaluation  of  their  work 

4  Students  shall  have  the  right  to  be  evaluated  fairly  and  equitably  m  a 
manner  appropriate  to  the  course  and  its  objectives 

5  Students  shall  not  submit  as  their  own  work  any  work  which  has  been 
prepared  by  others  Outside  assistance  m  the  preparation  of  this  work, 
such  as  librarian  assistance,  tutorial  assistance,  typing  assistance,  or 
such  assistance  as  may  be  specified  or  approved  by  the  instructor  is 
allowed 

6  Students  shall  make  all  reasonable  etlorts  to  prevent  the  occurrence 
of  academic  dishonesty  They  shall  by  their  own  example  encourage 
academic  integrity  and  shall  themselves  refrain  from  acts  of  cheating 
and  plagiarism  or  other  acts  of  academic  dishonesty 

7  When  instances  of  academic  dishonesty  are  suspected,  students  shall 
have  the  right  and  responsibility  to  bring  this  to  the  attention  ot  the 
faculty  or  other  appropriate  authority 


Institutional  Responsibility 


1  Campuses  or  appropriate  administrative  units  of  The  University  of 
Maryland  shall  take  appropriate  measures  to  foster  academic  integrity 
in  the  classroom 

2  Campuses  or  appropriate  administrative  units  shall  take  steps  to 
delme  acts  of  academic  dishonesty,  to  insure  procedures  for  due 
process  for  students  accused  or  suspected  of  acts  ot  academic 
dishonesty,  and  to  impose  appropriate  sanctions  on  students  guilty  ot 
acts  of  academic  dishonesty 

3  Campuses  or  appropriate  administrative  units  shall  take  steps  to 
determine  how  admission  or  matriculation  shall  be  allected  by  acts  ot 
academic  dishonesty  on  another  campus  or  at  another  institution  No 
student  suspended  tor  disciplinary  reasons  at  any  campus  ot  The 
University  of  Maryland  shall  be  admitted  to  any  other  University  of 
Maryland  campus  during  the  period  of  suspension 

AND,  BE  IT  FURTHER  RESOLVED,  that  campuses  or  appropriate 
administrative  units  of  the  University  of  Maryland  will  publish  the  above 
Statement  of  Faculty.  Student  and  Institutional  Rights  and  Responsibilities 
tor  Academic  Integrity  in  faculty  handbooks  and  in  student  handbooks  and 
catalogs;  and 

BE  IT  FURTHER  RESOLVED,  that  the  Board  of  Regents  hereby  directs 
each  campus  or  appropriate  administrative  unit  to  review  existing 
procedures  or  to  implement  new  procedures  for  carrying  out  the 
institutional  responsibilities  for  academic  integrity  cited  in  the  above 
Statement,  and 

BE  IT  FINALLY  RESOLVED,  that  the  Board  of  Regents  hereby  directs  each 
campus  or  appropriate  administrative  unit  to  submit  to  the  President  or  his 
designee  for  approval  the  campus'  or  unit's  procedure  for  implementation 
of  the  institutional  responsibility  provisions  of  the  above  Statement 


Undergraduate  Student  Grievance  Procedure' 

"The  Undergraduate  Student  Grievance  Procedure  is  currently  being 
revised  by  the  Campus  Senate  to  retlect  the  recent  reorganization  ot 
the  academic  units  at  College  Park.  The  following  interim  procedure 
is  to  be  in  effect  until  such  time  as  the  procedure  is  revised  by  the 
Campus  Senate.  For  the  nondepartmentalized  colleges,  the  dean  tor 
Undergraduate  Studies  shall  assume  the  responsibilities  formerly 
held  by  the  division  provost  For  the  departmentalized  colleges,  the 
dean  of  the  College  shall  assume  the  responsibilities  formerly  held 
by  the  division  provost. 
Approved  by  Board  of  Regents:  April  14.   1981 

I.     Purpose 

The  following  procedure  provides  a  means  tor  an  undergraduate  student 
to  present  a  complaint  resulting  from  a  believed  violation  ot  the 
"Expectations  of  Faculty  and  Academic  Units.'  set  lorth  m  Section  II. 
below,  to  have  that  complaint  examined  as  a  matter  of  regular  procedure, 
and  to  receive  a  final  determination  thereon  This  procedure  offers  a 
vehicle  for  seeking  redress  with  respect  to  acts  or  omissions  of  individual 
faculty  members,  or  of  an  academic  department  program  college  or 
division  Redress  may  be  sought  under  this  procedure  without  fear  ot 
reprisal  or  discrimination 

//.     Scope  of  Grievances:  Expectations  of  Faculty 
and  Academic  Units 

The  academic  regulations  and  requirements  of  the  College  Park  campus 
are  designed  to  provide  and  enhance  a  maximum  educational  environment 
for  the  entire  campus  academic  community  The  success  of  the  design 
depends  upon  the  mutual  respect,  courteous  treatment  and  consideration 
of  everyone  involved 
A  The  following  are  considered  to  be  reasonable  student  expectations 
of  faculty 

1  A  written  description  at  the  beginning  of  each  undergraduate 
course  specifying  in  general  terms  the  content,  nature  ot 
assignments,  examination  procedures,  and  the  bases  tor 
determining  final  grades  In  cases  where  all  or  some  ot  this 
information  cannot  be  provided  at  the  beginning  ot  the  course,  a 
clear  explanation  of  the  delay  and  the  bases  ot  course 
development  shall  be  provided 

2  Reasonable  notice  ot  maior  papers  and  examinations  m  the 
course, 

3  A  reasonable  number  ot  recitations,  performances,  quizzes,  tests, 
graded  assignments  and  or  student  instructor  conferences  to 
permit  evaluation  ot  student  progress  throughout  the  course 

4  Unless  prohibited  by  statute  or  contract,  a  reasonable  opportunity 
to  review  papers  and  examinations  after  evaluation  by  the 
instructor,  while  the  materials  remain  reasonably  current 
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5  A  reasoned  approach  to  the  subject  which  attempts  to  make  the 
student  aware  ot  the  existence  ol  dillerent  points  ol  view, 

6  Reasonable  access  to  the  instructor  during  announced  regular 
otlice  hours  or  by  ai 

7  Regular  attendance  by  assigned  faculty  and  reasonable 
adherence  to  published  campus  schedules  and  location  ol  classes 
and  examinations  Classes  not  speaded  in  the  schedules  are  to  be 
arranged  at  a  mutually  agreeable  time  on  campus,  unless  an  ofl- 
campus  meeting  is  clearly  |ustilied 

8  Reasonable  confidentiality  ot  information  gained  through  student- 
taculty  contact 

9  Public  acknowledgement  ot  significant  student  assistance  In  the 
preparation  of  materials,  articles,  books,  devices  and  the  like 

10  Assignment  ol  materials  to  which  all  students  can  reasonably  be 
expected  to  have  access 
B  The  academic  units  (programs,  departments,  colleges,  schools, 
divisions)  m  cooperation  with  the  Office  ol  the  Dean  lor  Undergraduate 
Studies  and  the  Office  ol  Admissions  and  Registrations  shall, 
whenever  possible,  provide  the  following 

1  Accurate  information  on  academic  requirements  through 
designated  advisors  and  referral  to  other  parties  for  additional 
guidance 

2  Specific  policies  and  procedures  for  the  award  of  academic  honors 
and  awards,  and  the  impartial  application  thereof 

3  Equitable  course  registration  in  accordance  with  University  policy 
and  guidelines 

C  The  scope  ol  the  matters  which  may  constitute  a  grievance  cognizable 
under  this  Undergraduate  Student  Grievance  Procedure  is  limited  to 
believed  violations  of  the  expectations  of  faculty  and  academic  units 
set  forth  above  in  paragraphs  A  and  B  of  this  section 

///.    Human  Relations  Code /Alternative  Grievance 
Procedures 

A  Human  Relations  Code,  with  an  implementing  Office  of  Human  Relations 
Programs,  presently  exists  for  the  campus  The  Undergraduate  Student 
Grievance  Procedure  and  the  Human  Relations  Code  may  not  be  used 
simultaneously  or  consecutively  with  one  another  with  respect  to  the  same 
(or  substantially  the  same)  issue/complaint  or  with  respect  to 
issues /complaints  arising  out  of  or  pertaining  to  the  same  set  of  facts  The 
procedures  of  the  Human  Relations  Code  and/or  of  any  other  University 
grievance /review  process  may  not  be  utilized  to  challenge  the  procedures, 
actions,  determinations  or  recommendations  of  any  person(s)  or  board(s) 
acting  pursuant  to  the  authority  and/  or  requirements  of  the  Undergraduate 
Student  Grievance  Procedure 

IV.     General  Limitations 

Notwithstanding  any  provision  of  this  Undergraduate  Student  Grievance 
Procedure  to  the  contrary,  the  following  matters  do  not  constitute  the  basis 
for  a  grievance  and  are  not  susceptible  of  challenge  thereby 

A  Policies,  regulations,  decisions,  resolutions,  directives  and  other  acts 
ot  the  Board  of  Regents  of  The  University  of  Maryland,  of  the  Office  of 
the  President  of  The  University  of  Maryland,  and  of  the  Chancellor  of 
The  University  of  Maryland  College  Park 

B  Any  statute  or  any  regulation,  directive  or  order  of  any  department  or 
agency  of  the  United  States  or  the  State  of  Maryland,  and  any  other 
matter  outside  of  the  control  of  The  University  of  Maryland 

C  Course  offerings 

D.  The  staffing  and  structure  of  any  academic  department  or  program, 

E  The  fiscal  management  of  The  University  of  Maryland,  and  the 
allocation  of  University  resources. 

F.  Any  issue(s)/act(s)  which  does  not  affect  the  complaining  party 
personally  and  directly. 

G  Matters  of  academic  |udgment  relating  to  an  evaluation  ol  a  student's 
academic  performance  and/or  of  his/her  academic  qualifications, 
except  that  the  following  matters  of  a  procedural  nature  may  be 
reviewed  under  this  Undergraduate  Student  Grievance  Procedure  if 
filed  as  a  formal  grievance  within  thirty  (30)  days  of  the  first  meeting  of 
the  course  to  which  they  pertain 

1  Whether  reasonable  notice  has  been  given  as  to  the  relative  value 
of  all  work  considered  in  determining  the  final  grade  and/or 
assessment  of  performance  m  the  course— eg  ,  the  relative  value 
of  examinations,  papers,  laboratories  and  other  academic 
exercises  and  requirements  The  remedy  with  respect  to  a 
grievance  based  upon  this  subsection  shall  be  the  giving  of  notice 
by  the  faculty  member. 

2  Whether  a  reasonably  sufficient  number  of  examinations,  papers, 
laboratories  and/or  other  academic  exercises  and  requirements 
have  been  scheduled  to  present  the  student  with  a  reasonable 
opportunity  to  demonstrate  his/her  academic  merit  The  remedy 
with  respect  to  a  grievance  based  upon  this  subsection  shall  be  the 
scheduling  of  such  additional  academic  exercises  as  the  faculty 
member,  in  consultation  with  the  provost  and  upon  consideration 


ol  the  written  opinion  ol  the  divisional  hearing  board,  shall  deem 
appropriate 

Notwithstanding  any  language  in  this  paragraph  or  elsewhere  m  this 
Undergraduate  Student  Grievance  Procedure,  nothing  herein  shall  be 
construed  to  permit  a  challenge,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  to  the  award  ol 
a  specific  grade 

No  recommendation  or  decision  may  be  made  pursuant  to  the 
Undergraduate  Student  Grievance  Procedure  which  conflicts  with  or 
modifies,  directly  or  indirectly,  any  policy,  statute,  regulation  or  other  matter 
set  forth  in  paragraphs  A  and  B  of  this  section 

"Class"  grievances  and  concomitant  remedies  are  not  cognizable, 
however,  a  screening  or  hearing  board  may.  in  its  discretion,  consolidate 
grievances  presenting  similar  facts  and  issues,  and  recommend  such 
generally  applicable  relief  as  it  deems  warranted 

V.  Finality 

A  student  who  elects  to  utilize  the  Undergraduate  Student  Grievance 
Procedure  agrees  that  in  doing  so  he/she  shall  abide  by  the  final 
disposition  arrived  at  thereunder,  and  shall  not  sub|ect  this  disposition  to 
review  under  any  other  procedure  within  the  University  For  the  purpose  of 
this  limitation,  a  student  shall  be  deemed  to  have  elected  to  utilize  the 
Undergraduate  Student  Grievance  Procedure  when  he/she  files  a  written 
grievance  as  set  forth  in  section  VI  A  2  and  VI  B  below 

VI.  Procedure 

A   Grievance  Against  Faculty  Member,  Academic  Department,  Program 
or  College 

1  Resolution  ol  grievance  by  informal  means. 

The  initial  effort  in  all  cases  shall  be  to  achieve  a  resolution  of  the 
grievance  through  the  following  informal  means 
a  In  the  case  of  a  grievance  against  an  individual  faculty  member, 
the  student  should  first  contact  the  member,  present  the 
grievance  in  its  entirety,  and  attempt  a  complete  resolution,  if 
any  portion  of  the  grievance  thereafter  remains  unresolved,  the 
student  may  present  such  part  to  the  immediate  administrative 
supervisor  of  the  faculty  member  concerned  A  grievance  may 
be  initially  presented  directly  to  the  administrative  supervisor  of 
the  faculty  member  if  he  or  she  is  not  reasonably  available  to 
discuss  the  matter  The  supervisor  shall  attempt  to  mediate  the 
dispute;  should  a  resolution  mutually  satisfactory  to  both  the 
student  and  the  faculty  member  be  achieved,  the  case  shall  be 
closed 
b  In  the  case  of  a  grievance  against  an  academic  department, 
program  or  college,  the  student  should  contact  the  department 
head,  director  or  dean  thereof,  present  the  grievance  in  its 
entirety,  and  attempt  a  complete  resolution 

2  Resolution  ol  grievance  by  formal  means. 

Should  a  student  be  dissatisfied  with  the  disposition  of  his/her 
grievance  following  the  attempt  to  resolve  it  informally  according  to 
the  steps  set  forth  in  subparagraph  A  1  above,  he/she  may  obtain 
a  formal  resolution  thereof  pursuant  to  the  following  procedure 
a.  The  student  shall  file  with  the  Screening  Board  for  Academic 
Grievances  of  the  Division  (hereinafter  "divisional  screening 
board")  from  which  the  matter  arises,  a  written  grievance.  The 
written  grievance  must  set  forth  in  detail: 
(i)  the  act,  omission  or  matter  complained  ot; 
(ii)  all  facts  which  the  student  believes  to  be  relevant  to  the 

grievance; 
(iii)  the  resolution  sought; 

(iv)  all  arguments  upon  which  the  student  relies  in  seeking  such 
resolution 
b  In  order  to  be  considered,  a  grievance  must  be  filed  in  a  timely 
manner  To  be  filed  in  a  timely  manner,  the  written  grievance  (as 
set  forth  in  subparagraph  2a  above)  must  be  received  by  the 
appropriate  divisional  screening  board  within  thirty  (30)  days  of 
the  act,  omission  or  matter  which  constitutes  the  basis  of  the 
grievance,  or  within  thirty  (30)  days  of  the  date  the  student  is 
first  placed  upon  reasonable  notice  thereof,  whichever  is  later 
It  is  the  responsibility  of  the  student  to  insure  timely  filing 
c  The  divisional  screening  board  shall  immediately  notify  the 
faculty  member  against  whom  a  grievance  has  been  timely 
filed,  or  the  head  of  the  academic  unit  against  which  a 
grievance  has  been  filed,  and  forward  to  them  a  copy  of  the 
grievance  together  with  all  other  relevant  material  and 
information  known  to  it.  The  faculty  member  or  head  of  the 
academic  unit  shall  within  ten  (10)  days  after  receipt  thereof, 
make  a  complete  written  response  to  the  divisional  screening 
board,  in  the  event  the  faculty  member  receives  the  written 
grievance  and  other  relevant  materials  and  information  from  the 
divisional  screening  board  after  the  last  day  of  classes  of  the 
semester  in  which  the  grievance  is  filed,  then  the  time  for 
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making  a  written  response  is  extended  to  and  includes  ten  (10) 
days  after  the  first  day  of  classes  of  the  next  succeeding 
semester  in  which  the  faculty  member  is  teaching /working  on 
campus  (however,  this  extension  shall  not  be  available  to  a 
faculty  member  whose  appointment  terminates  on  or  before  the 
last  day  of  the  semester  in  which  the  grievance  Is  filed)  A  copy 
of  said  response  shall  be  sent  by  the  divisional  screening  board 
to  the  student  In  its  discretion,  the  divisional  screening  board 
may  request  further  written  submissions  from  the  student,  the 
faculty  member  and/ or  the  head  of  the  academic  unit 
d.  The  divisional  screening  board  shall  review  the  case  to 
determine  if  a  formal  hearing  is  warranted 
(i)  The  divisional  screening  board  shall  dismiss  all  or  part  ol  a 
grievance  which  it  concludes: 

(a)  is  untimely. 

(b)  is  based  upon  a  nongnevable  matter, 

(c)  is  being  pursued  concurrently  in  another 
review /grievance  procedure  within  the  University 
and/or  in  a  court  of  law  or  equity, 

(d)  has  been  previously  decided  pursuant  to  this  or  any 
other  review/ grievance  procedure  within  the  University 
and/or  by  a  court  of  law  or  equity, 

(e)  is  frivolous, 

(f)  is  intended  to  harass,  embarrass,  and  /or  has  otherwise 
been  filed  in  bad  taith; 

(ii)  The  divisional  screening  board  in  its  discretion  may  dismiss 
all  or  part  of  a  grievance  which  it  concludes 

(a)  is  unsufficiently  supported, 

(b)  is  premature, 

(c)  is  otherwise  inappropriate  or  unnecessary  to  present  to 
the  divisional  hearing  board 

e  The  divisional  screening  board  shall  meet  and  review 
grievances  in  private  A  decision  to  dismiss  a  grievance  shall 
require  the  maiority  vote  of  at  least  three  members  If  a 
grievance  is  dismissed  either  in  whole  or  in  part,  the  student 
shall  be  so  informed  and  given  a  concise  statement  as  to  the 
basis  for  such  action,  however,  the  decision  of  the  divisional 
screening  board  to  dismiss  a  grievance  is  final  and  is  not 
subject  to  appeal 
f  If  the  divisional  screening  board  determines  that  a  grievance  is 
appropriately  one  for  a  hearing,  it  will  so  inform  the  provost  The 
provost  shall  thereafter  within  fifteen  (15)  days  convene  a 
divisional  hearing  board  to  hear  the  grievance,  except  that  for 
good  cause  in  the  discretion  of  the  provost,  such  time  may  be 
extended 
g  The  following  rules  apply  to  the  conduct  of  a  hearing  by  the 
divisional  hearing  board 

(i)  Reasonable  notice  of  the  time  and  place  of  the  hearing  shall 
be  given  to  the  student  and  the  faculty  member  or  head  of 
an  academic  unit  Notice  shall  include  a  brief  statement  of 
the  violation(s)  alleged  and  the  remedy  sought  by  the 
student 
(h)  A  record  of  the  hearing,  including  all  exhibits,  shall  be  kept, 
(in)  The  hearing  shall  be  closed  to  the  public  unless  a  public 

hearing  is  specifically  requested  by  both  parties, 
(iv)  Each  party  shall  have  an  opportunity  to  make  an  opening 
statement,  present  evidence,  present  witnesses,   cross- 
examine  witnesses,  offer  personal  testimony,  and  such 
other  material  as  is  relevant  to  the  grievance    It  is  the 
responsibility  of  each  party  to  insure  that  those  witnesses 
whom  he/she  wishes  to  present  are  available,  as  well  as  to 
have  his/her  case  completely  prepared  at  the  time  of  the 
hearing 
(v)  The  student  shall  first  present  his/her  case,  the  faculty 
member  or  head  of  the  academic  unit  shall  then  present 
his/her  response, 
(vi)  Upon  the  completion  ot  the  presentation  of  all  evidence, 
each   party   shall   have   an   opportunity   to   present   oral 
arguments  and  a  closing  statement   The  chairman  of  the 
divisional  hearing  board  may  in  his  discretion  set  time  limits 
upon  such  arguments  and  statements 
(vii)  Upon  the  request  of  either  party,  all  persons  to  be  called  as 

witnesses  shall  be  sequestered 
(vim)  Incompetent,  irrelevant,  immaterial  and  unduly  repetitious 
evidence  may  be  excluded  in  the  discretion  of  the  chairman 
of  the  divisional  hearing  board 
(ix)  Each  party  may  be  assisted  in  the  presentation  of  his/her 

case  by  a  student  or  faculty  member  of  his/her  choice 
(x)  It  is  the  responsibility  of  the  chairman  of  the  divisional 
hearing  board  to  manage  the  hearing  and  to  decide  all 
questions  relating  to  the  presentation  of  evidence  and 
appropriate  procedure,  and  is  the  tmal  authority  on  all  such 
matters,  except  as  are  specifically  established  herein 
(xi)  All  documents  and  materials  Med  with  the  divisional 
screening  board  by  the  student  and  the  faculty  member  or 
the  head  of  an  academic  unit,  shall  be  lorwarded  to  the 


divisional  hearing  board  lor  its  consideration,  and  shall 

become  part  ot  the  record  of  the  hearing 

(xn)  The  divisional  hearing  board  shall  have  the  right  to  examine 

any  person  or  party  testifying  before  it.  and  on  its  own 

motion,  to  request  the  presence  ot  any  person  tor  the 

purpose  ol  testifying  and  the  production  ol  any  evidence  the 

chairman  believes  to  be  relevant 

(xhi)  The  above-enumerated  procedures  and  powers  of  the 

divisional  hearing  board  are  non-exclusive,  the  chairman  of 

the  divisional  hearing  board  may  take  such  action  as  is 

necessary  in  his/her  determination  to  facilitate  the  orderly 

and  fair  conduct  of  the  hearing  and  as  is  not  inconsistent 

with  the  procedures  set  forth  herein 

h   Upon  completion  of  the  hearing,  the  divisional  hearing  board 

shall  meet  privately  to  consider  the  validity  of  the  grievance 

The  burden  of  proof  rests  upon  the  student  to  establish  a 

violation  of  the  expectations  ol  laculty  and  academic  units,  set 

forth  in  Section  II.  above,  and  any  concomitant  right  to  relief  It 

must  be  shown  by  a  preponderance  of  the  evidence  that  a 

substantial  departure  from  the  expectations  has  occurred,  and 

that  such  substantial  departure  has  operated  to  the  actual 

prejudice  and  m|ury  of  the  student  A  decision  by  the  divisional 

hearing  board  upholding  the  grievance,  either  in  whole  or  part, 

shall  require  the  maiority  vote  of  at  least  three  members  The 

decision  of  the  divisional  hearing  board  shall  address  only  the 

validity  of  the  grievance,  and  shall  be  forwarded  to  the  provost 

in  a  written  opinion 

i   In  the  event  the  divisional  hearing  board  decided  in  part  or  m 

whole  on  behalf  of  the  student,  it  may  submit  an  intormal 

recommendation  to  the  provost  with  respect  to  such  relief  as  it 

may  believe  is  warranted  by  the  facts  as  proven  in  the  hearing 

]   The  provost  shall  immediately,  upon  receipt  of  the  written 

opinion,  forward  copies  to  the  student  and  the  faculty  member 

or  head  of  the  academic  unit  Each  party  has  ten  ( 10)  days  from 

the  date  of  receipt  to  file  with  the  provost  an  appeal  of  the 

decision  of  the  divisional  hearing  board  The  sole  grounds  for 

appeal  shall  be 

(i)  a  substantial  preiudicial  procedural  error  committed  in  the 
conduct   of   the  hearing  in  violation   ol   the  procedures 
established  herein  Discretionary  decisions  of  the  chairman 
of  the  divisional  hearing  board  shall  not  constitute  the  basis 
of  an  appeal, 
(ii)  the  existence  of  new  and  relevant  evidence  of  a  significant 
nature  which  was  not  reasonably  available,  at  the  time  of 
the  hearing  The  appeal  shall  be  m  writing  and  set  forth  in 
complete  detail  the  grounds  relied  upon    A  copy  of  the 
appeal  shall  also  be  sent  to  the  opposite  party,  who  shall 
have   ten   (10)   days   following   receipt   to   file  a   written 
response  with  the  provost 
k    In  the  absence  of  a  timely  appeal,  or  following  receipt  and 
consideration  of  all  timely  appeals  and  responses,  the  provost 
in  his/her  discretion  may 
(i)  dismiss  the  grievance; 

(n)  grant  such  redress  as  he/she  believes  is  appropriate, 
except  that  no  affirmative  relief  shall  be  made  to  a  student 
unless  the  student  executes  the  following  release 

"The  complainant  hereby  waives,  releases  and  covenants 
not  to  sue  The  University  of  Maryland  or  its  officers,  agents 
or  employees  with  respect  to  any  matters  which  were  or 
might  have  been  alleged  as  a  grievance  filed  under  the 
Undergraduate  Student  Grievance  Procedure  m  the  instant 
case,  subiect  to  performance  by  The  University  of 
Maryland,  its  officers,  agents  and  employees,  ol  the 
promises  contained  in  a  final  decision  under  this 
Procedure  " 

(in)  reconvene   the   divisional    hearing   board   to   rehear   the 
grievance  m  part  or  whole  and -or  to  receive  new  evidence, 
(iv)  convene  a  new  divisional  hearing  board  to  rehear  the  case 
m  its  entirety 
I   The  provost  shall  inform  all  parties  of  his.  her  decision  in  writing 
and  the  grievance  shall  thereafter  be  concluded  The  decision 
of  the  provost  shall  be  final  and  binding,  and  not  subiect  to 
appeal  or  review 
Grievance  Against  Administrative  Dean  lor  Undergraduate  Studies. 
Divisional  Provost 
1    Resolution  ol  grievance  by  informal  means. 

The  initial  elfort  in  all  cases  shall  be  to  achieve  a  resolution  of  the 
grievance  through  informal  means  The  student  should  first  contact 
the  administrative  dean  or  provost,  present  the  grievance  m  its 
entirety,  and  attempt  a  complete  resolution  it  any  portion  ol  the 
grievance  thereafter  remains  unresolved,  the  student  may  present 
such  part  to  the  Vice  Chancellor  for  Academic  Affairs  A  Grievance 
may  be  initially  presented  directly  to  the  Vice  Chancellor  il  the 
administrative  dean  or  provost  is  not  reasonably  available  to 
discuss  the  matter   The  Vice  Chancellor  shall  attempt  to  mediate 
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the  dispute,  should  a  resolution  mutually  satisfactory  to  both  the 
student  and  the  administrative  dean /provost  be  achieved,  the 
case  shall  be  closed 
2   Resolution  of  grievance  by  formal  means 

Should  a  student  be  dissatisfied  with  the  disposition  ol  his/her 
grievance  following  the  attempt  to  resolve  it  informally  according  to 
the  steps  set  lorth  in  subparagraph  B  1  above,  he/she  may  obtain 
a  tormal  resolution  thereof  pursuant  to  the  following  procedure 
a   The  student  shall  file  with  the  Chancellor  a  written  grievance 
The  written  grievance  must  set  forth  in  detail 
(i)  the  act.  omission  or  matter  complained  of; 
(11)  all  tacts  which  the  student  believes  to  be  relevant  to  the 

grievance. 
(in)  the  resolution  sought; 

(iv)  all  arguments  upon  which  the  student  relies  in  seeking  such 
resolution 
b  In  order  to  be  considered,  a  grievance  must  be  filed  in  a  timely 
manner  To  be  filed  in  a  timely  manner,  the  written  grievance  (as 
set  forth  in  2  a  above)  must  be  received  by  the  Chancellor 
within  thirty  (30)  days  of  the  act.  omission  or  matter  which 
constitutes  the  basis  of  the  grievance,  or  within  thirty  (30)  days 
ol  the  date  the  student  is  first  placed  upon  reasonable  notice 
thereof,  whichever  is  later  It  is  the  responsibility  of  the  student 
to  insure  timely  filing 
c  The  Chancellor  shall  forward  the  grievance  to  the  divisional 
screening  board  of  a  division  other  than  that  from  which  the 
grievance  has  arisen, 
d  The  divisional  screening  board  shall  immediately  notify  the 
administrative  dean/provost  against  whom  a  grievance  has 
been  timely  filed,  and  forward  him/her  a  copy  of  the  grievance 
with  all  other  relevant  material  and  information  known  to  it  The 
administrative  dean /provost  shall  within  ten  (10)  days  after 
receipt  thereof,  make  a  complete  written  response  to  the 
divisional  screening  board;  in  the  event  the  administrative 
dean /provost  receives  the  written  grievance  and  other  relevant 
materials  and  information  from  the  divisional  screening  board 
after  the  last  day  of  classes  of  the  semester  in  which  the 
grievance  is  filed,  then  the  time  for  making  a  written  response  is 
extended  to  and  includes  ten  (10)  days  after  the  first  day  of 
classes  of  the  next  succeeding  semester  A  copy  of  said 
response  shall  be  sent  by  the  divisional  screening  board  to  the 
student.  In  its  discretion,  the  divisional  screening  board  may 
request  further  written  submissions  from  the  student  and/or  the 
administrative  dean/provost. 
e.  The  divisional  screening  board  shall  thereafter  review  and  act 
on  the  grievance  in  the  same  manner  and  according  to  the 
requirements  set  forth  in  subparagraphs  A  2d.  through  A  2  e 
of  this  section,  for  the  review  of  grievances  against  faculty 
members,  academic  departments,  programs  and  colleges 
f.  If  the  divisional  screening  board  determines  that  a  grievance  is 
appropriately  one  for  a  hearing,  it  will  so  inform  the  Chancellor. 
The  Chancellor  shall  thereafter  within  fifteen  (15)  days, 
convene  a  campus  hearing  board  to  hear  the  grievance;  except 
that  for  good  cause  in  the  discretion  of  the  Chancellor,  such 
time  may  be  extended. 
g.  The  campus  hearing  board  shall  conduct  hearings  in 
accordance  with  the  rules  established  in  subparagraph  A  2  g 
above,  for  the  conduct  of  hearings  by  a  divisional  hearing 
board  Upon  completion  of  a  hearing,  the  campus  hearing 
board  shall  meet  privately  to  consider  the  grievance  in  the  same 
manner  and  according  to  the  same  rules  as  set  forth  in 
subparagraph  A  2  h  for  the  consideration  of  grievances  by  a 
divisional  hearing  board,  except  that  the  board's  decision  shall 
be  forwarded  to  the  Chancellor 
h  In  the  event  the  campus  hearing  board  decides  in  part  or  in 
whole  on  behalf  of  the  student,  it  may  submit  an  informal 
recommendation  to  the  Chancellor  with  respect  to  such  relief 
as  it  may  believe  is  warranted  by  the  facts  as  proven  in  the 
hearing 
i  The  Chancellor  shall  immediately,  upon  receipt  of  the  written 
opinion,  forward  copies  to  the  student  and  the  administrative 
dean/provost  Each  party  has  ten  (10)  days  from  the  date  of 
receipt  to  file  with  the  Chancellor  an  appeal  of  the  decision  of 
the  campus  hearing  board  The  sole  grounds  for  appeal  shall 
be 

(i)  a  substantial  preiudicial  procedural  error  committed  in  the 

conduct  of  the   hearing   in  violation   of  the  procedures 

established  herein  Discretionary  decisions  of  the  Chairman 

of  the  campus  hearing  board  shall  not  constitute  the  basis 

of  an  appeal; 

(ii)  the  existence  of  new  and  relevant  evidence  of  a  significant 

nature  which  was  not  reasonably  available  at  the  time  of  the 

hearing 

The  appeal  shall  be  in  writing  and  set  forth  in  complete  detail 

the  grounds  relied  upon  A  copy  of  the  appeal  shall  also  be  sent 


to  the  opposite  party,  who  shall  have  ten  ( 10)  days  following 
receipt  to  file  a  written  response  with  the  Chancellor 
I  in  the  absence  ol  a  timely  appeal,  or  following  receipt  and 
consideration    of    all    timely    appeals    and    responses,    the 
Chancellor  in  his  discretion  may 
(i)  dismiss  the  grievance, 

:iant  such  redress  as  he/she  believes  is  appropriate, 
except  that  no  altirmative  relief  shall  be  made  to  a  student 
unless  the  student  executes  the  following  release 

"The  complainant  hereby  waives,  releases  and  covenants 
not  to  sue  The  University  of  Maryland  or  its  officers,  agents 
or  employees  with  respect  to  any  matters  which  were  or 
might  have  been  alleged  as  a  grievance  filed  under  the 
Undergraduate  Student  Grievance  Procedure  m  the  instant 
case,  sub|ect  to  performance  by  The  University  of 
Maryland,  its  officers,  agents  and  employees,  of  the 
promises  contained  in  a  final  decision  under  this 
Procedure  " 

(in)  reconvene    the    campus    hearing    board    to    rehear    the 
grievance  in  part  or  whole  and/or  to  receive  new  evidence, 

(iv)  convene  a  new  campus  hearing  board  to  rehear  the  case  in 
its  entirety 
k   The  Chancellor  shall  inform  all  parties  of  his  decision  in  writing, 

and  the  grievance  shall  thereafter  be  concluded  The  decision 

of  the  Chancellor  shall  be  final  and  binding,  and  not  subject  to 

appeal  or  review 


VII.     Composition  of  Screening  and  Hearing  Boards 

The  following  procedures  shall  govern  the  selection,  composition  and 
establishment  of  the  divisional  screening  boards,  and  the  divisional  and 
campus  hearing  boards  The  procedures  are  directive  only,  and  for  the 
guidance  and  benefit  of  the  provosts  and  Chancellor  The  selection, 
composition  and  establishment  of  a  board  is  not  subject  to  challenge  by  a 
party  as  part  of  this  grievance  procedure  or  any  other  grievance  /review 
procedure  in  the  University;  except  that  at  the  start  of  a  hearing,  a  party 
may  challenge  for  good  cause  a  member(s)  of  the  divisional  or  campus 
hearing  board  before  whom  the  party  is  appearing  The  chairman  of  the 
hearing  board  shall  consider  the  challenge  and  may  replace  such 
member(s)  if  in  his/her  discretion  it  is  believed  such  action  is  necessary  to 
achieve  an  impartial  hearing  and  decision  A  challenge  of  the  chairman 
shall  be  decided  in  the  discretion  of  the  most  senior  of  the  other  faculty 
members  on  the  board  Decisions  with  respect  to  a  challenge  shall  be  final 
and  not  sub|ect  to  further  review  or  appeal 
A    Divisional  Screening  Boards  for  Academic  Grievances 

1  Membership  of  Screening  Boards 

a  Prior  to  the  beginning  of  each  academic  year,  the  divisional 
council  of  each  division  shall  choose  at  least  fifteen  (15)  faculty 
members  and  fifteen  (15)  students  to  be  eligible  to  serve  on 
boards  considering  academic  grievances  from  that  division 
Concurrently,  it  shall  choose  three  (3)  other  faculty  members  to 
be  eligible  to  serve  on  boards  considering  academic 
grievances  for  the  Administrative  Dean  for  Undergraduate 
Studies  The  names  shall  be  forwarded  to  the  provost  and  the 
Administrative  Dean. 

b  Prior  to  the  beginning  of  each  academic  year,  the 
Administrative  Council  of  the  Administrative  Dean  for 
Undergraduate  Studies  shall  choose  at  least  fifteen  (15) 
students  to  be  eligible  to  serve  on  a  screening  board  to  review 
grievances  arising  within  academic  units  under  the 
administration  of  the  Administrative  Dean  for  Undergraduate 
Studies.  These  names  shall  be  forwarded  to  the  Administrative 
Dean 

2  Establishment  of  Screening  Boards 

a  Upon  receipt  of  the  names  of  the  designated  faculty  and 
students,  the  provost  shall  appoint  a  five-member  divisional 
screening  board  which  shall  consist  of  three  (3)  faculty 
members  and  two  (2)  students,  and  each  shall  serve  on  the 
divisional  screening  board  for  the  academic  year  or  until  a  new 
board  is  appointed  by  the  provost,  whichever  occurs  later  The 
provost  shall  also  designate  two  (2)  alternative  faculty 
members  and  two  (2)  alternative  students  from  the  names 
presented  by  the  division  council  to  serve  on  the  divisional 
screening  board  should  a  vacancy  occur  The  provost  shall 
designate  one  of  the  faculty  members  to  be  chairman  of  the 
divisional  screening  board  Members  ot  the  divisional  screening 
board  shall  not  serve  on  a  divisional  hearing  board  during  the 
same  year,  except  that  alternative  members  may  serve  on  a 
hearing  board  other  than  one  considering  a  case  in  which  the 
member  had  previously  been  involved  in  the  screening  process. 
A  member  of  the  divisional  screening  board  shall  not  review  a 
grievance  arising  out  of  his/her  own  department  or  program;  in 
such  instance,  an  alternative  member  shall  serve  in  his/her 
place 
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b  Upon  receipt  of  the  names  ot  the  faculty  members  designated 
by  each  divisional  council  and  the  students  designated  by  the 
administrative  council,  the  Administrative  Dean  for 
Undergraduate  Studies  shall  appoint  a  five-member  screening 
board  to  review  grievances  arising  within  the  academic  units 
under  his/her  administration  This  screening  board  shall 
thereafter  be  established  and  composed  m  accordance  with 
the  procedures  set  forth  in  subparagraph  A  2  a  of  the  section, 
for  divisional  screening  boards 
B  Divisional  Hearing  Boards  for  Academic  Grievances 

For  each  grievance  referred  by  a  divisional  screening  board,  the 
provost  shall  appoint  a  five-member  divisional  hearing  board  The 
divsional  hearing  board  shall  be  composed  of  three  (3)  faculty 
members  and  two  (2)  students  selected  by  the  provost  from  among 
those  names  previously  designated  by  the  divisional  council  and  not 
appointed  to  the  divisional  screening  board  The  provost  shall 
designate  one  (1)  faculty  member  as  chairman  No  faculty  member  or 
student  shall  be  appointed  to  hear  a  grievance  arising  out  of  his/her 
own  department  or  program  The  Administrative  Dean  for 
Undergraduate  Studies  shall  appoint  in  the  same  manner,  a  hearing 
board  to  hear  each  grievance  referred  by  the  screening  board 
reviewing  grievances  arising  from  the  academic  units  under  his 
administration  The  members  of  the  hearing  board  shall  be  selected 
from  among  those  names  previously  forwarded  to  the  Administrative 
Dean  by  the  divisional  councils  and  from  those  who  had  not  been 
appointed  to  the  screening  board 
C  Campus  Hearing  Board  for  Academic  Grievances 

For  each  case  referred  by  a  divisional  screening  board  to  the 
Chancellor  for  a  hearing,  the  Chancellor  shall  appoint  a  five-member 
campus  hearing  board  The  campus  hearing  board  shall  be  composed 
of  three  (3)  faculty  members  and  two  (2)  students  selected  by  the 
Chancellor  from  among  those  names  designated  by  the  divisional 
councils  and  remaining  after  the  establishment  of  screening  boards 
The  Chancellor  shall  designate  one  faculty  member  as  chairman  No 
faculty  member  or  student  shall  be  appointed  to  hear  a  grievance 
arising  out  of  his/her  own  division  or  administrative  unit. 

VIII.     Definitions 

A  "Days" 

"Days"  or  "day"  refer  to  days  of  the  academic  calendar,  not  including 

Saturdays,  or  Sundays 
B.  "Party" 

"Party"  or  "parties"  refer  to  the  student  and  the  individual  faculty 

member  or  head  of  the  academic  unit  against  whom  a  grievance  is 

made 


Procedures  for  Review  of  Alleged  Arbitrary  and 
Capricious  Grading 

Approved  by  Board  of  Regents:  March  12,   1982 

Purpose 

1  The  following  procedures  are  designed  to  provide  a  means  for 
undergraduate  students  to  seek  review  of  final  course  grades  alleged 
to  be  arbitrary  and  capricious  Before  filing  a  formal  appeal,  students 
are  urged  to  resolve  grievances  informally  with  the  instructor  and  /or 
the  administrator  of  the  academic  unit  offering  the  course  Students 
who  file  a  written  appeal  under  the  following  procedures  shall  be 
expected  to  abide  by  the  final  disposition  of  the  appeal,  as  provided  m 
part  seven,  and  shall  be  precluded  from  seeking  review  of  the  matter 
under  any  other  procedure  within  the  University 

Definitions 

2  When  used  m  these  procedures 

(a)  the  term  "arbitrary  and  capricious"  grading  means  i)  the 
assignment  of  a  course  grade  to  a  student  on  some  basis  other 
than  performance  in  the  course,  or  n)  the  assignment  of  a  course 
grade  to  a  student  by  resorting  to  unreasonable  standards 
different  from  those  which  were  applied  to  other  students  in  that 
course,  or  m)  the  assignment  of  a  course  grade  by  a  substantial, 
unreasonable  and  unannounced  departure  from  the  instructor's 
previously  articulated  standards 

(b)  the  words  "Day"  or  "Days"  refer  to  working  days  at  the  University, 
excluding  Saturdays,  Sundays  and  University  holidays 

(c)  the  word  "administrator"  is  defined  as  the  administrative  head  of 
the  academic  unit  offering  the  course 


Procedures 

3  A  student  who  believes  his/her  final  grade  in  a  course  is  improper  and 
the  result  of  arbitrary  and  capricious  grading  should  first  conler 
promptly  with  the  instructor  ol  the  course  If  the  instructor  has  left  the 
University  or  is  on  approved  academic  leave  or  cannot  be  reached  by 
the  student  after  a  reasonable  effort,  the  student  shall  consult  with  the 
administrator  If  the  student  and  the  instructor  or  administrator  are 
unable  to  arrive  at  a  mutually  agreeable  solution,  the  student  may  file 
an  appeal  within  twenty  days  after  the  first  day  of  instruction  ol  the  next 
semester  (excluding  summer  terms)  to  a  standing  committee 
consisting  of  three  tenured  faculty  members  of  the  academic  unit 
offering  the  course  If  the  instructor  of  the  course  is  a  member  of  the 
committee,  that  instructor  shall  be  disqualilied  and  replaced  by  a 
tenured  faculty  member  selected  by  the  administrator 

4  The  student  shall  file  an  appeal  by  submitting  to  the  committee  a 
written  statement  detailing  the  basis  for  the  allegation  that  a  grade  was 
improper  and  the  result  of  arbitrary  and  capricious  grading,  and 
presenting  relevant  evidence  The  appeal  shall  be  dismissed  il  i)  the 
student  has  submitted  the  same,  or  substantially  the  same,  complaint 
to  any  other  formal  grievance  procedure  n)  the  allegations,  even  il 
true,  would  not  constitute  arbitrary  and  capricious  grading  i)  the 
appeal  was  not  timely  or  iv)  the  student  has  not  conferred  with  the 
instructor  or  with  the  instructors  immediate  administrative  supervisor. 
m  accordance  with  part  three  of  these  procedures 

5  If  the  appeal  is  not  dismissed,  the  committee  shall  submit  a  copy  of  the 
students  written  statement  to  the  instructor  with  a  request  for  a 
prompt  written  reply  If  it  then  appears  that  the  dispute  may  be 
resolved  without  recourse  to  the  procedures  specified  m  part  six.  the 
committee  will  attempt  to  arrange  a  mutually  agreeable  solution 

6  If  a  mutually  agreeable  solution  is  not  achieved,  the  committee  shaH 
proceed  to  hold  an  informal,  nonadversanal  fact-finding  meeting 
concerning  the  allegations  Both  the  student  and  the  instructor  shall  be 
entitled  to  be  present  throughout  this  meeting  and  to  present  any 
relevant  evidence,  except  that  the  student  shall  not  be  present  during 
the  discussion  of  any  other  student  Neither  the  student  nor  the  faculty 
member  shall  be  accompanied  by  an  advocate  or  representative  The 
meeting  shall  not  be  open  to  the  public 

7  The  committee  shall  deliberate  privately  at  the  close  of  the  fact-finding 
meeting  If  a  maionty  of  the  committee  finds  the  allegation  supported 
by  clear  and  convincing  evidence,  the  committee  shall  take  any  action 
which  they  feel  would  bring  about  substantial  |ustice.  including,  but  not 
limited  to  i)  directing  the  instructor  to  grade  the  student's  work  anew, 
or  ii)  directing  the  instructor  to  administer  a  new  final  examination  or 
paper  in  the  course,  or  iii)  directing  the  cancellation  of  the  student's 
registration  in  the  course,  or  iv)  directing  the  award  of  a  grade  of 
"pass"  in  the  course,  except  that  such  a  remedy  should  be  used  only  if 
no  other  reasonable  alternative  is  available  The  committee  is  not 
authorized  to  award  a  letter  grade  or  to  reprimand  or  otherwise  take 
disciplinary  action  against  the  instructor  The  decision  of  the 
committee  shall  be  final  and  shall  be  promptly  reported  in  writing  to  me 
parties  The  administrator  of  the  academic  unit  shall  be  responsible  for 
implementing  the  decision  of  the  committee 


The  University  Studies  Program 

Virtually  all  American  colleges  and  universities  ask  that  students 
receiving  a  baccalaureate  degree  complete  a  common  set  of 
requirements  These  common  requirements  are  usually  referred  to  by  the 
generic  term  "general  education  "  General  education  requirements 
represent  a  faculty's  definition  of  the  knowledge,  awarenesses  3nd  skills 
that  all  graduates  should  possess  before  that  faculty  will  give  its  consent  to 
the  awarding  of  a  degree  General  education  is  that  portion  of  the  degree 
requirements  in  which  the  entire  faculty  has  a  concern 

The  University  Studies  Program  is  the  set  of  general  education 
requirements  at  the  University  of  Maryland,  College  Park  These 
requirements  are  effective  for  students  entering  in  May.  1980.  and 
thereafter  with  eight  or  fewer  credits  Irom  this  or  any  other  college  They 
are  intended  to  provide  students  with  the  intellectual  skills  and  conceptual 
background  basic  to  an  understanding  ot  the  universe,  society  and 
themselves  The  focus  is  not  on  any  particular  bodies  of  knowledge,  for 
almost  any  subject  matter  can  lead  to  an  awareness  of  general  modes  of 
understanding  the  world  Thus,  for  example,  it  does  not  matter  whether  the 
student  studies  physics  or  botany  as  long  as  he  or  she  comes  away  from 
the  course  with  some  understanding  of  the  power  of  the  empirical 
investigation  that  characterizes  science 

The  University  Studies  Program  has  three  parts  The  "Fundamental 
Studies"  section  of  the  program  is  intended  to  establish  the  student's 
ability  to  participate  in  the  discourse  of  the  university  through  demonstrated 
mastery  of  written  English  and  mathematics  Those  requirements  are  to  be 
completed  early  in  the  student's  program  in  order  to  serve  as  a  foundation 
for  subsequent  work 

The  "Distributive  Studies  requirement  is  intended,  through  study  n 
particular  disciplines,  to  acquaint  students  with  the  different  ways  ot 
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analyzing  and  talking  about  the  world  that  characterize  the  three  areas  into 
which  the  university's  knowledge  is  traditionally  divided  the  physical  and 
biological  sciences,  the  social  and  behavioral  sciences,  and  the  arts  and 
humanities  The  lourth  category,  "History  and  Culture,"  includes  courses 
that  lead  to  the  consideration  o(  historical  and  cultural  ditterences  and  the 
relationship  of  our  own  society  to  those  ol  other  times  and  places 

In  tullilling  "Distributive  Studies"  requirements,  students  will  have  gained 
some  experience  ot  the  way  in  which  scholars  in  dilferent  kinds  ol 
disciplines  make  and  organize  observations  about  the  world  and  arrive  at 
general  statements  It  is  the  purpose  ol  "Advanced  Studies"  courses  to 
show  how  these  dilterent  intellectual  approaches  compare  with  each  other 
or  may  be  used  in  complementary  ways  to  analyze  and  solve  problems 
"Development  ot  Knowledge"  courses  deal  with  the  basis  upon  which 
people  who  use  these  dilterent  approaches  claim  to  know  something  and 
the  dilterent  kinds  ol  insights  to  which  these  intellectual  strategies  lead 
"Analysis  ot  Human  Problems"  courses  consider  these  matters  in  terms  of 
specitic  cultural,  social,  scientific  or  aesthetic  problems  which  may  be 
approached  trom  several  points  of  view 

The  University  Studies  requirements,  designed  to  be  spread  throughout 
the  student's  four  years,  represent  a  third  of  the  total  academic  work 
required  for  graduation  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  program,  in  combination 
with  the  extensive  work  of  the  maior,  to  help  prepare  students  to  become 
productive,  aware  and  sensitive  members  of  society,  capable  of 
understanding  their  world  and  the  many  kinds  of  people  in  it  and  of  taking 
responsibility  for  their  own  decisions  and  their  own  lives 

For  a  more  specific  outline  of  the  program  requirements  and  the 
approved  courses  which  may  be  selected  to  meet  those  requirements,  see 
Part  4  ot  this  catalog,  entitled  University  Studies  Program 


General  University  Requirements 

Students  who  completed  at  least  nine  credits  at  any  college  prior  to 
Way,  1980,  may  elect  to  complete  these  requirements  rather  than  the 
University  Studies  Program  requirements  (see  above) 

The  General  University  requirements  consist  of  thirty  semester  hours  of 
credit  distributed  among  the  three  areas  listed  below  At  least  six  hours 
must  be  taken  in  each  area  At  least  nine  of  the  thirty  hours  must  be  taken 
at  the  300  level  or  above  None  of  the  thirty  hours  may  be  counted  toward 
published  departmental  or  college  requirements  for  a  degree.  Area  A:  six 
to  twelve  hours  elected  in  the  Colleges  of:  Agriculture,  Life  Sciences; 
Computer,  Mathematical  and  Physical  Sciences,  and  Engineering  Area  B: 
six  to  twelve  hours  in  the  Colleges  of  Behavioral  and  Social  Sciences  and  of 
Human  Ecology  Area  C  six  to  twelve  hours  in  the  College  of  Arts  and 
Humanities 

In  meeting  these  area  requirements,  students  may  choose  from  among 
any  undergraduate  courses  for  which  they  are  qualified  The  students  may 
select  either  the  pass-fail  or  letter  grading  option  for  these  courses  as 
outlined  on  page  REF  LGDOP  Students  are  urged  to  consult  with 
academic  advisors  for  guidance  in  determining  which  courses  in  each  area 
best  fit  individual  needs  and  interests 

Demonstration  of  competency  in  English  composition:  unless  the 
student  has  been  exempted  from  English  composition,  at  least  one  course 
in  the  subject  will  be  required  Exemption  is  granted  if  the  student  earns  an 
acceptable  score  on  the  SAT  Verbal  (score  announced  annually)  or  an 
acceptable  score  on  the  English  Advanced  Placement  Test  (score 
announced  annually),  or  by  satisfactory  completion  of  a  similar  writing 
course  at  another  institution 

Students  taking  a  course  to  satisfy  this  requirement  may  apply  the 
credits  toward  the  thirty-hour  General  University  Requirement  but  may  not 
count  these  credits  toward  the  satisfaction  of  the  minimum  six-hour 
requirement  in  any  of  the  three  designated  areas  or  the  nine-credit  upper 
division  requirement  Credit  for  such  a  course  may  be  in  addition  to  the 
twelve-hour  maximum  m  any  area 

NOTE:  Students  who  began  baccalaureate  study  after  May.  1978,  must 
complete  the  English  composition  requirement  specified  in  the 
Fundamental  Studies  section  of  the  University  Studies  Program  (see 
above)  Only  three  hours  of  this  six  hour  requirement  may  be  used  to  satisfy 
General  University  Requirements, 

Students  who  entered  the  University  prior  to  June.  1973.  have  the 
option  of  completing  requirements  under  the  former  General  Education 
Program  rather  than  the  new  General  University  Requirements.  Each 
student  is  responsible  for  making  certain  that  the  various  provisions  of 
either  set  of  requirements  have  been  satisfied  prior  to  certification  for  the 
degree  Assistance  and  advice  may  be  obtained  from  the  academic 
advisor  or  the  Office  of  the  Administrative  Dean  for  Undergraduate  Studies 


Degrees  and  Certificates 

The  College  Park  Campus  awards  the  following  degrees  Bachelor  of 
Architecture.  Bachelor  of  Arts.  Bachelor  of  General  Studies,  Bachelor  of 
Music,  Bachelor  of  Science.  Master  of  Applied  Anthropology,  Master  of 
Architecture,  Master  of  Arts,  Master  of  Business  Administration,  Master  of 


Education,  Master  ot  Fine  Arts,  Master  of  Library  Science,  Master  ot  Music. 

Master  of  Public  Management,  Master  ot  Public  Policy.  Master  of  Science, 

Doctor  of  Education,  Doctor  of  Musical  Arts,  and  Doctor  of  Philosophy 
Students  in  specified  two-year  curricula  may  be  awarded  certificates 
The  requirements  tor  graduation  vary  according  to  the  character  of 

work  m  the  dilferent  colleges  and  schools    Full  information  regarding 

specific  college  requirements  lor  graduation  will  be  found  in  Part  3  of  this 

catalog 

Each  candidate  tor  a  degree  or  certificate  must  file  a  formal  application 

for  it  with  the  Olfice  of  Records  &  Registrations  This  must  be  done  by  the 
the    Schedule  ot  Classes  for  the  semester  ol 

graduation 

Degree  Requirements 

It  is  the  responsibility  of  departments,  colleges,  or  appropriate 
academic  units  to  establish  and  publish  clearly  defined  degree 
requirements  Responsibility  tor  knowing  and  meeting  all  degree 
requirements  for  graduation  in  any  curriculum  rests  with  the  student  For 
requirements  established  by  specific  colleges,  departments,  or  other 
academic  units,  the  student  is  referred  to  the  appropriate  descriptions  in 
Part  3  of  this  catalog 

Each  student  should  check  with  the  proper  academic  authorities  no 
later  than  the  close  of  the  |unior  year  to  ascertain  his  or  her  standing  with 
respect  to  advancement  toward  a  degree  For  this  purpose,  each  student 
should  be  sure  to  retain  a  copy  of  the  semester  grade  reports  issued  by  the 
Office  of  Records  and  Registrations  at  the  close  of  each  semester 

Second  Degrees 

a  Second  Degree  Taken  Sequentially.  A  student  who  has  completed 
requirements  for  and  has  received  one  baccalaureate  degree  and  who 
wishes  to  earn  a  second  baccalaureate  degree  from  College  Park 
must  satisfactorily  complete  the  requirements  of  the  second  degree 
and  enough  additional  credits  so  that  the  total,  including  all  applicable 
credits  earned  at  College  Park  or  elsewhere,  is  at  least  150  credits  In 
no  case,  however,  will  a  second  baccalaureate  degree  be  awarded  to 
a  student  who  has  not  completed  thirty  credit  hours  in  residence  at 
College  Park  Approval  of  the  second  degree  will  not  be  granted  when 
there  is  extensive  overlap  between  the  two  programs 

b  Second  Degree  Taken  Simultaneously.  A  student  who  wishes  to 
receive  simultaneously  two  baccalaureate  degrees  from  College  Park 
must  satisfactorily  complete  a  minimum  of  150  credits  (180  credits  if 
one  of  the  degrees  is  in  Special  Education)  The  regularly  prescribed 
requirements  of  both  degree  programs  must  be  completed  As  early 
as  possible  and.  in  any  case,  no  later  than  the  beginning  of  the  second 
semester  before  the  expected  date  of  graduation,  the  student  must  file 
with  the  departments  or  programs  involved,  as  well  as  with  the 
appropriate  Deans,  formal  programs  showing  the  courses  to  be 
offered  to  meet  the  major,  supporting  area,  college,  and  University 
Studies  Program  or  General  University  Requirements  If  two  colleges 
are  involved  in  the  double  degree  program,  the  student  must  designate 
which  college  is  responsible  for  the  maintenance  of  records  Approval 
of  the  second  degree  will  not  be  granted  when  there  is  extensive 
overlap  between  the  two  programs 


Graduation  Requirements 

Credit  Requirements  for  Graduation 

While  several  undergraduate  curricula  require  more  than  120  credits, 
no  baccalaureate  curriculum  requires  fewer  than  120  No  baccalaureate 
degree  will  be  awarded  in  instances  in  which  fewer  than  120  credit  hours 
have  been  earned  It  is  the  responsibility  of  each  student  to  familiarize 
himself  or  herself  with  the  requirements  of  specific  curriculum  The  student 
is  urged  to  seek  advice  on  these  matters  from  the  departments,  colleges, 
or  the  Office  of  Undergraduate  Studies 

To  earn  a  baccalaureate  degree  from  College  Park,  a  minimum  of  thirty 
credits  must  be  taken  in  residence  at  the  College  Park  Campus  Nothing 
stated  below  modifies  this  basic  requirement  in  any  way. 

Grade  Point  Average 

An  overall  C  (2  00)  grade  point  average  is  required  for  graduation  in  all 

curricula 

Off-Campus  Courses 

Courses  taken  at  another  campus  of  The  University  of  Maryland  or  at 
another  institution  concurrent  with  regular  registration  on  the  College  Park 
Campus  may  not  be  credited  toward  a  College  Park  degree  without 
advance  approval  by  the  dean  of  the  college  from  which  the  student 
expects  to  receive  a  degree  For  students  not  registered  in  any  college,  the 
Dean  for  Undergraduate  Studies  shall  assume  the  responsibilities  normally 
delegated  to  the  dean  of  the  college  in  which  the  student  is  registered  The 
same  applies  to  off-campus  registration  in  the  summer  program  of  another 
institution  Permission  to  enroll  in  off-campus  courses  must  be  requested 
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(or  any  course  which  will  eventually  be  added  to  the  College  Park 
transcript 

Residency  Requirements  — Final  Thirty-Hour  Rule 

a  All  candidates  (or  College  Park  degrees  should  plan  to  take  their  final 
thirty  credits  in  residence  since  the  advanced  work  of  their  major  study 
normally  occurs  in  the  last  year  of  the  undergraduate  program 
Included  in  these  thirty  semester  hours  will  be  a  minimum  of  fifteen 
semester  hours  in  courses  numbered  300  or  above,  including  at  least 
twelve  semester  hours  required  in  the  maior  field  (in  curricula  requiring 
such  concentrations) 

b  A  student  who  at  the  time  of  graduation  will  have  completed  thirty 
hours  in  residence  at  College  Park  may,  under  unusual  circumstances, 
be  permitted  to  take  a  maximum  of  six  of  the  final  thirty  credits  of 
record  at  another  institution  In  such  cases,  written  permission  must  be 
obtained  in  advance  from  the  dean  of  the  academic  unit  from  which 
the  student  expects  to  receive  the  degree 

c  For  students  in  the  combined  three-year,  preprofessional  programs, 
the  final  thirty  hours  of  the  ninety-hour  program  taken  at  College  Park 
must  be  taken  in  residence. 

Enrollment  in  Majors 

a  A  student  must  be  enrolled  in  the  maior  program  from  which  he  or  she 
plans  to  graduate,  when  registering  for  the  final  fifteen  hours  of  the 
baccalaureate  program  This  requirement  also  applies  to  the  third  year 
of  the  combined,  preprofessional  degree  programs 

b  A  student  who  wishes  to  complete  a  second  maior  in  addition  to  his  or 
her  primary  mapr  of  record  must  obtain  written  permission  in  advance 
from  the  appropriate  deans  As  early  as  possible,  but  in  no  case  later 
than  the  beginning  of  the  second  semester  before  the  expected  date 
of  graduation,  the  student  must  file  with  the  departments  or  programs 
involved  and  with  the  appropriate  deans,  formal  programs  showing  the 
courses  to  be  offered  to  meet  requirements  in  each  of  the  maiors  and 
supporting  areas  as  well  as  the  college  and  General  University 
Requirements  or  University  Studies  Program  requirements  Approval 
will  not  be  granted  if  there  is  extensive  overlap  between  the  two 
programs  Students  enrolled  in  two  majors  simultaneously  must 
satisfactorily  complete  the  regularly  prescribed  requirements  for  each 
of  the  programs  Courses  taken  for  one  major  may  be  counted  as  part 
of  the  degree  requirements  for  the  other  and  toward  the  requirements 
for  the  University  Studies  Program  However,  no  course  used  in  either 
curriculum  to  satisfy  a  major,  supporting  area,  or  college  requirement 
may  be  used  to  satisfy  the  General  University  Requirements  If  two 
colleges  are  involved  in  the  double  major  program,  the  student  must 
designate  which  college  is  responsible  for  the  maintenance  of  records 

Diploma  Applications 

Application  for  diplomas  must  be  filed  with  the  Office  of  Records  and 
Registrations  (a)  during  the  registration  period,  or  (b)  not  later  than  the  end 
of  the  schedule  adjustment  period  of  the  regular  semester,  or  (c)  at  the  end 
of  the  first  week  of  the  second  summer  session  In  all  cases,  diploma 
applications  must  be  filed  at  the  beginning  of  the  student's  final  semester 
before  receiving  a  degree 

If  all  degree  requirements  are  not  completed  during  the  semester  in 
which  the  diploma  application  was  submitted,  it  is  the  responsibility  ol  the 
student  to  file  a  new  diploma  application  with  the  Office  of  Records  and 
Registrations  at  the  beginning  of  a  subsequent  semester  when  all  degree 
requirements  may  be  completed 

Credit  Unit  and  Load  Each  Semester 

The  semester  hour,  which  is  the  unit  of  credit,  is  the  equivalent  of  a 
subject  pursued  one  period  a  week  for  one  semester  Two  or  three  hours 
of  laboratory  or  field  work  are  equivalent  to  one  lecture  or  recitation  period 
The  student  is  expected  to  devote  three  hours  a  week  in  classroom  or 
laboratory  or  in  outside  preparation  for  each  credit  hour  in  any  course 

In  order  for  undergraduate  students  to  complete  most  curricula  in  four 
academic  years,  the  semester  credit  load  must  range  from  twelve  to 
nineteen  hours  so  that  they  would  complete  from  thirty  to  thirty-six  hours 
each  year  toward  the  degree  Students  registering  for  more  than  nineteen 
hours  per  semester  must  have  the  special  approval  of  their  dean 

Classification  of  Students 

No  baccalaureate  curriculum  requires  fewer  than  120  semester  hours 
Actual  classifications  run  as  follows  freshman.  1-27  semester  hours, 
sophomore.  28-55,  junior.  56-85.  and  senior,  86  to  at  least  120 


2  Students  are  expected  to  notify  the  Office  ol  Records  and 
Registrations  of  any  change  in  their  local  or  permanent  address 
Procedures  for  notification  may  be  found  in  the  current  Schedule  of 
Classes,  under    "Change  of  Address  Procedures  " 

3  The  schedule  adjustment  period  shall  be  the  first  ten  days  of  classes 
for  the  fall  and  spring  semesters,  and  a  corresponding  period  for 
summer  semesters  During  that  period,  a  full-time  undergraduate  may 
drop  or  add  courses  or  change  sections  with  no  charge  Part-time 
undergraduate  students  may  also  drop  or  add  courses  or  change 
sections,  but  they  should  consult  the  directions /deadlines  in  the 
Schedule  ol  Classes  to  avoid  incurring  additional  charges  Courses 
so  dropped  during  this  schedule  adjustment  period  will  not  appear  on 
the  student's  permanent  record  Courses  may  be  added,  where  space 
is  available,  during  this  period  and  will  appear  on  the  student's 
permanent  record  along  with  other  courses  previously  listed  After  tins 
schedule  adjustment  period,  courses  may  not  be  added  without 
special  permission  of  the  department  and  the  dean  of  the  academic 
unit  m  which  the  student  is  enrolled 

Departments  may  identity  courses  or  sections  of  courses  with  the 
approval  of  the  Office  of  the  Vice  Chancellor  for  Academic  Affairs 
which,  after  the  first  live  days  of  the  schedule  adjustment  period,  shall 
require  faculty  or  departmental  approval  lor  students  to  add 

4  After  this  schedule  adjustment  period,  all  courses  lor  which  the  student 
is  enrolled  (or  subsequently  adds)  shall  remain  as  a  part  of  the 
student's  permanent  record  The  student's  status  shall  be  considered 
as  lull-time  if  the  number  of  credit  hours  enrolled  at  this  time  is  nine  or 
more 

5  The  drop  period  for  undergraduate  students  will  begin  at  the  close  of 
the  schedule  adjustment  period  and  terminate  at  the  end  of  the  tenth 
week  of  classes  during  the  fall  and  spring  semesters,  and  at  a 
corresponding  period  for  summer  sessions  During  the  drop  period  a 
student  may  drop  a  maximum  of  four  credits  However,  if  the  course 
that  the  student  wishes  to  drop  carries  more  than  tour  credits,  the 
student  may  drop  the  entire  course  or.  in  the  case  of  a  variable  credit 
course,  reduce  the  credit  level  by  up  to  four  credits  Such  a  drop  will  be 
recorded  on  the  student's  permanent  record  with  the  notation  "W " 
and  will  be  considered  to  represent  a  single  enrollment  (one  of  three 
possible)  in  the  course  This  mark  shall  not  be  used  in  any  computation 
of  cumulative  grade  point  average  Students  wishing  to  withdraw  Irom 
all  courses  must  do  so  on  or  before  the  last  day  of  classes  After  the 
initial  schedule  adjustment  period,  a  charge  shall  be  made  for  each 
course  dropped  or  added 

6  An  official  class  list  for  each  course  being  offered  is  issued  each 
semester  to  the  appropriate  department  by  the  Office  of  Records  and 
Registrations  No  student  is  permitted  to  attend  a  class  if  his  or  her 
name  does  not  appear  on  the  class  list  Instructors  must  report 
discrepancies  to  the  Office  of  Records  and  Registrations  At  the  end  of 
the  semester,  the  Office  of  Records  and  Registrations  issues  to  each 
department  official  grade  lists  The  instructors  mark  the  final  grades  on 
the  grade  lists,  sign  the  lists  and  return  them  to  the  Oflice  of  Records 
and  Registrations 

7  Courses  taken  at  another  campus  of  the  University  or  at  another 
institution  concurrent  with  regular  registration  on  the  College  Park 
Campus  are  treated  as  off-campus  courses  and  may  not  be  credited 
without  approval  m  advance  by  the  dean  of  the  college  from  which  the 
student  expects  a  degree  The  same  rule  applies  to  off-campus 
registration  or  registration  m  the  summer  school  of  another  institution 

8  A  student  who  is  eligible  to  remain  at  the  College  Park  Campus  may 
transfer  among  curricula,  colleges,  or  other  academic  units  except 
where  limitations  on  enrollments  have  been  approved 

9  In  all  cases  of  transfer  from  one  college  to  another  on  the  College  Park 
Campus,  the  dean  of  the  receiving  college,  with  the  approval  of  the 
student,  shall  indicate  which  courses,  il  any.  m  the  student  s  previous 
academic  program  are  not  applicable  to  his  or  her  new  program,  and 
shall  notify  the  Office  of  Records  and  Registrations  of  the  adjustments 
that  are  to  be  made  m  determining  the  student's  progress  toward  a 
degree  Deletions  may  occur  both  in  credits  attempted  and 
correspondingly  in  credits  earned  This  evaluation  shall  be  made  upon 
the  student's  initial  entry  into  a  new  program,  not  thereafter  II  a 
student  transfers  within  one  college  from  one  program  to  another.  h«s 
or  her  record  evaluation  shall  be  made  by  the  dean  m  the  same  way  as 
if  he  or  she  were  transferring  colleges  If  the  student  subsequently 
transfers  to  a  third  college,  the  dean  of  the  third  college  shall  make  a 
similar  initial  adjustment,  courses  marked  "nonapplicable"  by  the 
second  dean  may  become  applicable  m  the  third  program 

10  In  the  cases  of  non-college  students,  the  Dean  lor  Undergraduate 
Studies  shall  assume  the  responsibilities  normally  delegated  to  deans 


Registration 

1  To  attend  classes  at  The  University  of  Maryland  it  is  necessary  to 
process  an  official  registration  Registration  is  final  and  official  when  all 
lees  are  paid  Instructions  concerning  registration  are  given  in  the 
Schedule  ol  Classes  issued  at  the  beginning  of  each  new  semester 


Concurrent  Undergraduate-Graduate 
Registration 

A  senior  at  The  University  ol  Maryland  who  is  wilhm  seven  hours  of 
completing  the  requirements  tor  the  undergraduate  degree  may.  with  the 
approval  of  his  or  her  dean,  the  chair  of  the  department  concerned,  and 
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the  Graduate  School,  register  for  graduate  courses,  which  may  later  be 
counted  tor  graduate  credit  toward  an  advanced  degree  at  this  University 
The  total  ot  undergraduate  and  graduate  courses  must  not  exce> 
credits  tor  the  semester  Excess  credits  in  the  senior  year  cannot  be  used 
for  graduate  credit  unless  proper  pre-arrangement  is  made  Seniors  who 
wish  to  take  advantage  ot  this  opportunity  must  formally  apply  for 
admission  to  the  Graduate  School 

Undergraduate  Credit  for  Graduate  Level 
Courses 

Subiect  to  requirements  determined  by  the  graduate  faculty  ot  the 
department  or  program  offering  the  course,  undergraduate  students  may 
register  tor  graduate  level  courses,  i  e  .  those  numbered  from  600  to  898, 
with  the  exception  of  799.  for  undergraduate  credit 

A  student  seeking  to  utilize  the  option  will  normally  be  in  the  senior  year, 
have  earned  an  accumulated  grade  point  average  of  at  least  3  0,  have 
successfully  completed,  with  a  grade  of  B  or  better,  the  prerequisite  and 
correlative  courses,  and  be  a  maior  in  the  offering  or  a  closely  related 
department  The  student  will  be  required  to  obtain  prior  approval  of  the 
department  offering  the  course 

Enrollment  in  a  graduate  level  course  does  not  in  any  way  imply 
subsequent  departmental  or  Graduate  School  approval  for  admission  into 
a  graduate  program,  nor  may  the  course  be  used  as  credit  tor  a  graduate 
degree  at  The  University  of  Maryland 

Combined  Bachelor's/Master's  Programs 

In  November  1983.  the  Board  of  Regents  approved  guidelines  for 
combined  bachelor's/master's  programs  These  programs  will  permit 
courses  of  study  which  lead  to  the  award  ot  both  bachelor's  and  master's 
degrees  following  five  years  of  study  For  the  superior  student,  this  option 
for  a  dual-degree  program  offers  a  wide  range  of  exciting  and  challenging 
opportunities  on  the  College  Park  Campus 

A  combined  program  is  to  be  an  integrated  learning  experience,  not 
Simply  the  completion  of  the  required  number  of  undergraduate  and 
graduate  credits  Since  such  a  curriculum  requires  careful  planning  of 
courses  in  order  to  reflect  the  unique  interests  of  a  student,  consultation 
with  a  faculty  advisor  is  imperative 

The  following  conditions  apply  to  a  combined 

1  A  combined  degree  program  is  available  only  to  students  whose 
academic  performance  is  exceptional,  i.e  .  meeting  stipulated  grade 
point  average  requirements 

2  Faculty  evaluations  and  recommendations  may  be  required  for 
admission  to  a  combined  degree  program 

3  Students  may  apply  to  a  combined  program  only  after  the  completion 
of  a  sufticient  number  of  credits  to  permit  the  evaluation  of  academic 
performance,  normally  during  the  sophomore  year  and  certainly 
before  the  complettion  of  sixty  credits 

4.  Students  will  work  with  faculty  to  develop  a  detailed  academic  and 

career  plan  which  will  include  the  final  sixty  credits  of  the  bachelor's 

work  plus  the  graduate  courses  to  be  completed  for  the  master's 

degree 
5  Application  for  admission  to  the  Graduate  School  should  be  made 

during  the  semester  immediately  prior  to  the  completion  of  the  credits 

in  the  bachelor's  program  Admission  to  the  Graduate  School  will  be 

effective  the  semester  after  completing  the  credits  required  for  the 

bachelor's  degree 
6.  The  bachelor's  degree  requires   a   minimum  of    120  credits;    the 

master's  degree  requires  a  minimum  of  thirty  credits  A  maximum  of  six 

credits  may  be  applied  to  both  degrees 
7   Tuition  and  fees  will  be  charged  to  the  student  in  accordance  with  the 

student's  admission  status. 
8.  No  more  than  one  master's  degree  may  be  earned   through   a 

combined  bachelor's/master's  degree  program 

For    further    information,    contact    the    departmental    directors    of 

undergraduate  and  graduate  programs. 

Identification  Cards 

Photo  Identification  cards  are  issued  at  the  time  the  student  first 
registers  for  classes  The  card  is  to  be  used  for  the  entire  duration  of 
enrollment  and  is  valid  each  semester  only  when  the  student  also 
possesses  a  current  semester  registration  card 

Students  who  preregister  will  receive  a  new  registration  card  along  with 
their  class  schedule  This  card  will  validate  their  photo  identification  card 
Both  cards  should  be  carried  at  all  times 

Students  who  do  not  preregister  will  receive  identification  cards  when 
they  do  register 

Together  the  photo  identification  card  and  registration  card  can  be 
used  by  all  students  to  withdraw  books  from  the  libraries,  for  admission  to 
most  athletic,  social,  and  cultural  events,  and  as  a  general  form  of 
identification  on  campus  Students  who  have  food  service  contracts  use  a 
separate  identification  card  issued  by  the  dining  halls. 


There  is  a  replacement  charge  ot  $1  00  lor  lost  or  stolen  registration 
cards  and  $7.00  lor  lost,  stolen,  or  broken  photo  identilication  cards 
(Note  the  tee  lor  broken  cards  applies  to  new  photo  identilication  cards 
issued  alter  the  Fall  1977  semester ) 

Questions  concerning  the  identification  system  should  be  addressed  to 
the  Ollice  of  Records  and  Registrations  (454-5365) 

The  Consortium  of  Universities  of  the 
Washington  Metropolitan  Area 

The  Consortium  of  Universities  of  the  Washington  Metropolitan  Area 
consists  of  American  University,  The  Catholic  University  of  America. 
Gallaudet  College,  Georgetown  University.  George  Washington  University, 
Howard  University,  Mt  Vernon  College,  Trinity  College,  University  ot  the 
District  of  Columbia,  and  The  University  of  Maryland  College  Park  Students 
enrolled  in  these  institutions  are  able  to  attend  certain  classes  at  the  other 
campuses  and  have  the  credit  considered  as  "residence"  credit  at  their 
own  institutions  Payment  of  tuition  for  courses  will  be  made  at  the 
student's  home  campus 

Degree-seeking  UMCP  undergraduates  may  participate  in  the 
Consortium  program  according  to  the  following  stipulations 

1  The  desired  course  must  be  one  that  is  not  offered  at  UMCP  Mere 
convenience  is  not  adequate  justification  for  permission  to  take 
courses  at  other  consortium  schools 

2  Practica,  internships,  workshops,  and  similar  experimental  learning 
courses  cannot  be  taken  at  other  consortium  schools 

3  To  be  eligible,  students  must  be  degree-seeking  students  at  UMCP 
and  have  junior  standing  (fifty-six  credits)  An  exception  to  this 
policy  is  approval  for  courses  in  Army  and  Navy  ROTC  programs 

4  A  student  seeking  to  take  courses  at  other  consortium  schools 
must  have  the  prior  written  consent  of  the  major  department,  the 
comparable  department  at  UMCP  if  the  course  is  outside  the  maior 
department,  and  the  student's  dean 

College  Park  Campus  undergraduates  interested  in  additional 
information  about  the  Consortium  Program  should  contact  Mary-Ann 
Granger,  Consortium  Coordinator,  in  the  Office  of  Records  and 
Registrations,  North  Administration  Building 

Academic  Clemency 

Undergraduate  students  returning  to  the  College  Park  Campus  after  a 
separation  of  a  minimum  of  five  calendar  years  may  petition  the 
appropriate  dean  to  have  a  number  of  previously  earned  grades  and 
credits  removed  from  the  calculation  of  their  cumulative  grade  point 
average  Up  to  sixteen  credits  and  corresponding  grades  from  courses 
previously  completed  at  any  University  of  Maryland  campus  will  be 
removed  from  calculation  of  the  grade  point  average  and  will  not  be 
counted  toward  graduation  requirements  The  petition  for  clemency  must 
be  filed  in  the  first  semester  of  return  to  the  campus  Approval  is  neither 
automatic  nor  guaranteed 

Veterans  Benefits 

Students  attending  the  University  under  the  Veterans  Education 
Assistance  Act  (Title  38,  US  Code)  may  receive  assistance  and 
enrollment  certification  at  the  Registrations  Office  on  the  first  floor  of  the 
North  Administration  Building  For  current  procedures  regarding  enrollment 
certification  and  computation  of  benefits  for  undergraduate  and  graduate 
students,  consult  the  current  Schedule  of  Classes 

It  is  the  responsibility  of  veterans  and  dependents  receiving  VA  benefits 
to  notify  the  certification  officials  in  the  Registrations  Office  of  every  change 
of  course  or  program,  at  the  same  time  the  change  is  submitted  to  the 
University  The  following  types  of  changes  must  be  reported  credit  level  or 
grade  option  change,  change  of  major  or  college,  change  of  address, 
graduation,  academic  dismissal  reinstatement  actions,  and  intent  to 
transfer  from  the  College  Park  Campus. 

Attendance 

1.  The  University  expects  each  student  to  take  full  responsibility  for  his  or 
her  academic  work  and  academic  progress  The  student,  to  progress 
satisfactorily,  must  meet  the  quantitative  requirements  of  each  course 
for  which  he  or  she  is  registered  Students  are  expected  to  attend 
classes  regularly,  tor  consistent  attendance  offers  the  most  effective 
opportunity  open  to  all  students  to  gam  a  developing  command  of  the 
concepts  and  materials  of  their  course  of  study  However,  attendance 
in  class,  in  and  of  itself,  is  not  a  criterion  for  the  evaluation  of  the 
student's  degree  of  success  or  failure  Furthermore,  absences 
(whether  excused  or  unexcused)  do  not  alter  what  is  expected  of  the 
student  qualitatively  and  quantitatively  Except  as  provided  below, 
absences  will  not  be  used  in  the  computation  of  grades,  and  the 
recording  of  student  absences  will  not  be  required  of  the  faculty. 

2  In  certain  courses  in-class  participation  is  an  integral  part  of  the  work 
of  the  course  A  few  examples  would  be  courses  in  public  speaking 
and  group  discussion,  courses  emphasizing  conversation  in  foreign 
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languages,  certain  courses  in  physical  education,  and  certain 
laboratory  sessions  Each  department  shall  determine  which  ot  its 
courses  tall  into  this  category  It  shall  be  the  responsibility  ot  the 
instructor  in  such  courses  to  inform  each  class  at  the  beginning  of  the 
semester  that  in-class  participation  is  an  integral  part  of  the  work  ot 
the  course  and  that  absences  will  be  taken  into  account  in  the 
evaluation  of  the  student's  work  in  the  course 

3  Laboratory  meetings  require  special  preparation  of  equipment  and 
materials  by  the  staff  A  student  who  is  not  present  for  a  laboratory 
exercise  has  missed  that  part  of  the  course  and  cannot  expect  that  he 
or  she  will  be  given  an  opportunity  to  make  up  this  work  later  in  the 
term 

4.  Special  provision  tor  Ireshmen  the  freshman  year  is  a  transitional  year 
Absences  of  freshmen  in  the  basic  freshman  courses  will  be  reported 
to  the  student's  dean  or  college  officer  when  the  student  has 
accumulated  more  than  three  unexcused  absences 

5  Excuses  tor  absences  (in  basic  freshman  courses  and  in  courses 
where  in-class  participation  is  a  significant  part  of  the  work  of  the 
course)  will  be  handled  by  the  instructor  in  the  course  in  accordance 
with  the  general  policy  of  his  or  her  department  and  college 

Marking  System 

1  The  following  symbols  are  used  on  the  student's  permanent  record  for 
all  courses  in  which  he  or  she  is  enrolled  after  the  initial  registration  and 
schedule  adjustment  period  A,  B,  C,  D,  F,  I,  P,  S,  and  W  These  marks 
remain  as  part  of  the  student's  permanent  record  and  may  be 
changed  only  by  the  original  instructor  on  certification,  approved  by 
the  department  chair  and  the  dean,  that  an  actual  mistake  was  made 
in  determining  or  recording  the  grade. 

2  The  mark  of  A  denotes  excellent  mastery  of  the  subiect  It  denotes 
outstanding  scholarship  In  computations  of  cumulative  or  semester 
averages,  a  mark  of  A  will  be  assigned  a  value  of  4  quality  points  per 
credit  hour  (See  Minimum  Requirements  for  Retention  and  Graduation 
below ) 

3  The  mark  of  B  denotes  good  mastery  of  the  subiect  It  denotes  good 
scholarship  In  computation  of  cumulative  or  semester  averages  a 
mark  of  B  will  be  assigned  3  quality  points  per  credit  hour 

4  The  mark  of  C  denotes  acceptable  mastery  It  denotes  the  usual 
achievement  expected  In  computation  of  cumulative  or  semester 
averages  a  mark  ot  C  will  be  assigned  a  value  of  2  quality  points  per 
credit  hour 

5  The  mark  ot  D  denotes  borderline  understanding  of  the  subiect.  It 
denotes  marginal  performance,  and  it  does  not  represent  satisfactory 
progress  toward  a  degree  In  computations  of  cumulative  or  semester 
averages  a  mark  ot  D  will  be  assigned  a  value  of  1  quality  point  per 
credit  hour 

6  The  mark  of  F  denotes  failure  to  understand  the  subject.  It  denotes 
unsatisfactory  performance  In  computations  of  cumulative  or 
semester  averages  a  mark  of  F  will  be  assigned  a  value  of  0  quality 
points  per  credit  hour 

7.  The  mark  of  P  is  a  student  option  mark,  equivalent  to  A,  B,  C,  or  D 
(See  Pass-Fail  option  below )  The  student  must  inform  the  Office  of 
Registrations  of  the  selection  of  this  option  by  the  end  of  the  schedule 
adjustment  period 

8  The  mark  of  S  is  a  department  option  mark  that  may  be  used  to  denote 
satisfactory  performance  by  a  student  in  progressing  thesis  projects, 
orientation  courses,  practice  teaching,  and  the  like  In  computation  of 
cumulative  averages  a  mark  of  S  will  not  be  included  In  computation  of 
quality  points  achieved  for  a  semester,  a  mark  of  S  will  be  assigned  a 
value  of  2  quality  points  per  credit  hour 

9  The  mark  of  I  is  an  exceptional  mark  which  is  an  instructor  option  It  is 
given  only  to  a  student  whose  work  in  a  course  has  been  qualitatively 
satisfactory,  when,  because  of  illness  or  other  circumstances  beyond 
the  student's  control,  he  or  she  has  been  unable  to  complete  some 
small  portion  of  the  work  of  the  course  In  no  case  will  the  mark  I  be 
recorded  for  a  student  who  has  not  completed  the  maior  portion  of  the 
work  of  the  course  The  student  will  remove  the  I  by  completing  work 
assigned  by  the  instructor;  it  is  the  student's  responsibility  to  request 
arrangements  for  completion  of  the  work  These  arrangements  must 
be  documented  m  an  Incomplete  Contract,  signed  by  both  the  student 
and  the  instructor  (See  "Incomplete  Contracts  '  below  )  The  I  cannot 
be  removed  through  re-registration  lor  the  course  or  through  the 
technique  ol  "credit  by  examination.  "In  any  event  this  mark  shall  not 
be  used  in  any  computation  of  quality  points  or  cumulative  averages 

10  The  mark  of  W  is  used  to  indicate  withdrawal  from  a  course  in  which 
the  student  was  enrolled  at  the  end  of  the  schedule  ad|ustment  period 
For  information  and  completeness,  the  mark  of  W  is  placed  on  the 
student's  permanent  record  by  the  Office  of  Records  and  Registration 
The  Office  of  Registrations  will  promptly  notify  the  instructor  that  the 
student  has  withdrawn  from  the  course  This  mark  shall  not  be  used  in 
any  computation  of  quality  points  or  cumulative  average  totals  at  the 
end  of  the  semester 

1 1  Audit  A  student  may  register  to  audit  a  course  or  courses  in  which 
space  is  available  The  notation  AUD  will  be  placed  on  the  transcript 
for  each  course  audited  A  notation  to  the  effect  that  this  symbol  does 


not  imply  attendance  or  any  other  effort  m  the  course  will  be  included 
on  the  transcript  in  the  explanation  of  the  grading  system 

Pass-Fail  Option' 

*  The  policy  governing  the  pass-tail  option  is  currently  under  review  by 
the  Campus  Senate.  The  lollowing  policy  will  continue  to  govern  the 
taking  ol  courses  under  the  pass-tail  option  until  such  time  as  a  revised 
policy  is  adopted. 

1  An  undergraduate  who  has  completed  fifteen  or  more  credit  hours  at 
the  College  Park  Campus  and  has  a  cumulative  average  of  at  least 
2  00  may  register  for  courses  on  the  pass-fail  option  during  any 
semester  or  summer  session 

2  Certain  college  requirements,  maior  requirements  or  field  of 
concentration  requirements  do  not  allow  the  use  of  the  pass-fail 
option  Certain  courses  within  a  department  may  be  designated  by 
that  department  as  not  available  under  the  pass-fail  option  It  is  the 
responsibility  of  each  student  electing  this  option  to  ascertain  m 
coniunction  with  his  or  her  dean,  department,  or  rnapr  advisor  whether 
the  particular  courses  will  be  applicable  to  his  or  her  degree 
requirements  under  the  pass-fail  option 

3  No  more  than  twenty  percent  of  the  College  Park  Campus  credits 
offered  toward  the  degree  may  be  taken  on  the  pass-lail  option  basis 

4  Students  registering  for  a  course  under  the  pass-fail  option  are 
required  to  complete  all  regular  course  requirements  Their  work  will 
be  evaluated  by  the  instructor  by  the  normal  procedure  for  letter 
grades  The  instructor  will  submit  the  normal  grade  The  grades  A.  B. 
6,  or  D  will  be  automatically  converted  by  the  Office  of  Records  and 
Registrations  to  the  grade  P  on  the  student's  permanent  record  The 
grade  F  will  remain  as  given  The  choice  of  grading  option  may  be 
changed  only  during  the  schedule  adjustment  period  for  courses  m 
which  the  student  is  currently  registered 

Incomplete  Contracts 

1  An  "Incomplete  Contract"  is  an  agreement  between  a  student  and  an 
instructor  for  the  completion  of  coursework  under  conditions 
described  in  Item  9  of  the  section  on  the  Marking  System  (see  above) 
It  is  the  student's  responsibility  to  request  that  an  "Incomplete 
Contract"  be  written 

2  Arrangements  for  the  completion  of  coursework  must  be  documented 
in  an  "Incomplete  Contract"  signed  by  the  instructor  and  the  student 
A  copy  of  the  signed  agreement  should  be  filed  in  the  department 
office 

3  All  coursework  required  by  an  "Incomplete  Contract"  must  be 
completed  by  the  end  of  the  next  semester  in  which  the  course  is  again 
offered  and  in  which  the  student  is  in  attendance  at  the  College  Park 
Campus  If  the  instructor  is  unavailable,  the  department  chair  will,  upon 
the  request  of  the  student,  make  the  arrangements  for  the  student  to 
complete  the  coursework  according  to  the  requirements  for  an 
"Incomplete  Contract"  outlined  above 

4  Exceptions  to  the  time  period  cited  above  may  be  granted  by  the 
student's  dean  upon  the  written  request  of  the  student  if 
circumstances  are  deemed  to  warrant  further  delay  The  new 
completion  date  must  again  be  specified  and  agreed  to  in  writing  by 
the  student  and  the  dean 

5  It  is  the  responsibility  of  the  instructor  or  the  department  chair 
concerned  to  return  the  appropriate  supplementary  grade  report,  both 
to  the  appropriate  dean  and  to  the  Office  of  Records  and 
Registrations,  upon  completion  of  the  conditions  m  the  "Incomplete 
Contract  " 

Minimum  Requirements  for  Retention  and 
Graduation 

1  A  minimum  of  120  credits  of  successfully  completed  (not  I.  F.  or  W) 
course  credits  is  required  for  graduation  in  any  degree  curriculum 
(See  Degree  Requirements  and  Credit  by  Examination  above  ) 
Credits  transferred,  or  earned  during  prior  admissions  terminating  in 
academic  dismissal  or  withdrawal  and  followed  by  readmission,  will  be 
applicable  toward  meeting  credit  requirements  for  a  degree  {See 
Readmission  and  Reinstatement  above  ) 

2  Academic  retention  is  based  solely  upon  grade  point  average  (GPA) 
The  significance  of  the  cumulative  grade  point  average  (cumulative 
GPA)  varies  according  to  the  number  of  credits  attempted 

a  Semester  Academic  Honors  will  be  awarded  to  a  student  who 
completes  within  any  given  semester  twelve  or  more  credits 
(excluding  courses  with  grades  of  P  and  S)  with  a  semester  GPA  of 
3  500  or  higher  This  notation  will  be  placed  on  the  individual's 
permanent  record 

b  Satisfactory  Performance  applies  to  those  students  with  a 
cumulative  GPA  between  4  000  and  2  000 

3  Students  with  cumulative  GPA  of  less  than  2  000  fall  into  three 
categories  Unsatisfactory  Performance,  Academic  Warning,  and 
Academic  Dismissal    These  notations  will  be  placed  on  tne 
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student's  permanent  record  The  cumulative  GPA  that  delmes 
each  ol  the  categories  varies  according  to  the  credit  level  as  noted 
below 


Credit 
Level 

0-13 
14-28 
29-56 
57-74 
75-more 


Unsatisfactory 
Performance 

1  999-1  290 
1  999- 1  780 
1  999-1  860 
1  999- 1  940 


Academic 
Warning 


Academic 
Dismissal 


1  289-0  230  0  229-0  000 

1779-1280  1279-0  000 

1859-1630  1629-0  000 

1939-1830  1829-0  000 

1  999- 1  940  1  939-0  000 


4  Credits  completed  with  grades  ot  A,  B,  C,  D  and  F,  but  not  P  and  S,  will 
be  used  in  computation  ot  the  semester  and  cumulative  GPA  with 
values  ol  4  000.  3  000,  2  000,  1  000  and  0  000  respectively  Marks  ot 
I,  W,  and  NGR  will  not  be  used  in  the  computation  of  semester  and 
cumulative  GPA 

5  Students  with  an  unsatisfactory  performance  for  any  semester  will  be 
urged  in  writing  to  consult  their  advisors 

6  Students  on  academic  warning  will  have  this  fact  noted  on  their 
transcripts  and  will  be  urged  in  writing  to  consult  with  their  advisors 
prior  to  the  beginning  of  the  next  semester  Students  who  receive  an 
academic  warning  in  any  semester  will  not  be  allowed  either  to  add  or 
drop  courses  or  to  register  during  the  semester  following  the  receipt  of 
the  academic  warning  without  seeing  an  advisor 

7  Any  student  with  sixty  credits  or  more  attempted  and  who  thereafter 
received  academic  warning  for  two  consecutive  semesters  will  be 
academically  dismissed  Students  who  are  academically  dismissed  will 
have  this  action  entered  on  their  transcript 

8  No  student  transferring  to  The  University  of  Maryland  College  Park 
from  outside  The  University  of  Maryland  System  will  be  subject  to 
Academic  Dismissal  at  the  end  of  the  first  semester  as  long  as  the 
student  obtains  a  cumulative  GPA  of  0  23  or  more.  (A  student  who 
would  otherwise  be  subject  to  Academic  Dismissal  will  receive  an 
Academic  Warning  )  Thereafter,  such  a  student  will  be  subject  to  the 
normal  standards  of  academic  progress  This  provision  does  not 
apply  to  students  reinstated  or  readmitted  to  the  College  Park 
Campus 

9  A  student  who  has  been  academically  dismissed  and  who  is  reinstated 
will  be  academically  dismissed  again  if  minimum  academic  standards 
are  not  met  by  the  end  of  the  first  semester  after  reinstatement  (see 
below)  In  the  computation  of  the  cumulative  GPA.  all  credits 
attempted  at  The  University  of  Maryland  will  be  used 

10  Under  unusual  circumstances,  the  Faculty  Petition  Board  may  set  more 
rigorous  requirements  for  the  semester  in  which  a  reinstated  student 
returns,  or  may  allow  a  lengthened  period  (not  to  exceed  two 
semesters)  to  reach  the  minimum  or  set  academic  standards 

11  Any  appeal  from  the  regulations  governing  academic  warning  or 
academic  dismissal  shall  be  directed  to  the  Faculty  Petition  Board 
which  shall  be  empowered  to  grant  relief  in  unusual  cases  if  the 
circumstances  warrant  such  action, 

12  A  student  may  repeat  any  course;  however  no  student  may  be 
registered  for  a  course  more  than  three  times  If  a  student  repeats  a 
course  in  which  he  or  she  has  already  earned  a  mark  of  A,  B,  C,  D,  P, 
or  S,  the  subsequent  attempt  shall  not  increase  the  total  hours  earned 
toward  the  degree  Only  the  highest  mark  will  be  used  in  computation 
of  the  student's  cumulative  average.  Under  unusual  circumstances, 
the  student's  dean  may  grant  an  exception  to  this  policy 

Dismissal  of  Delinquent  Students 

The  University  reserves  the  right  to  request  at  any  time  the  withdrawal 
of  a  student  who  cannot  or  does  not  maintain  the  required  standard  of 
scholarship,  or  whose  continuance  in  the  University  would  be  detrimental  to 
his  or  her  health,  or  to  the  health  of  others,  or  whose  conduct  is  not 
satisfactory  to  the  authorities  of  the  University.  Specific  scholastic 
requirements  are  set  forth  in  the  Minimum  Requirements  for  Retention  and 
Graduation  Additional  information  about  the  dismissal  of  delinquent 
students  may  be  found  in  the  Code  of  Student  Conduct. 

Withdrawal  From  the  University 

1.  Should  a  student  desire  or  be  compelled  to  withdraw  from  the 
University  at  any  time,  he  or  she  must  secure  a  form  for  withdrawal 
from  the  Records  Office,  and  submit  the  form  along  with  the  semester 
identification  and  registration  cards 

2  The  effective  date  of  withdrawal  as  far  as  refunds  are  concerned  is  the 
date  that  the  withdrawal  form  is  received  by  the  Records  Office  A 
notation  of  Withdrawn  and  the  effective  date  of  the  withdrawal  will  be 
posted  to  the  permanent  record  The  instructors  and  the  college 
offices  will  be  notified  of  all  withdrawn  students.  The  deadline  date  for 
submitting  the  withdrawal  form  for  each  semester  is  the  last  day  of 
classes. 


Readmission  and  Reinstatement 

Students  who  do  not  maintain  continuous  registration  must  apply  tor 
readmission  or  reinstatement  when  they  desire  to  return  to  the  Ui 
See  sections  on  Minimum  Requirements  tor  Retention  and  Graduation 

Readmission.  A  student  who  has  interrupted  registration  for  one  or  more 
semesters  and  who  was  in  good  academic  standing  or  on  academic 
probation  at  the  conclusion  of  the  last  semester  registered  must  apply  tor 
readmission 

Reinstatement 

1  A  student  who  withdraws  Irom  the  University  must  apply  for 
reinstatement  to  the  Reenrollment  Ofdce  The  applications  are  subiect 
to  review  by  the  Faculty  Petition  Board 

2  A  student  who  has  been  dismissed  for  academic  reasons  must  file  an 
application  for  reinstatement  Applications  may  be  filed  the  semester 
immediately  following  the  dismissal  All  applications  are  reviewed  by 
the  Faculty  Petition  Board  whose  members  are  empowered  to  grant 
reinstatement  to  the  University  it  the  circumstances  warrant  such 
action 

3  A  student  who  has  been  dismissed  from  the  University  for  academic 
reasons  and  whose  petition  for  reinstatement  is  denied  may  apply  for 
reinstatement  any  subsequent  semester  It  is  recommended  that  the 
student  give  serious  consideration  to  the  previous  recommendations 
of  the  Faculty  Petition  Board 

Deadlines.  Dismissed  students  who  wish  to  apply  for  reinstatement  must 
observe  the  following  deadlines: 

Fall  semester — June  15 
Spring  semester — November  1 
Summer  Session  I — April  15 
Summer  Session  II— May  15 

There  are  no  deadlines  for  readmission  but  students  are  encouraged  to 
apply  early. 

Exceptions.  Students  dismissed  at  the  end  of  the  fall  or  spring  semester 
may  apply  for  immediate  reinstatement  Information  will  be  provided  to  all 
dismissed  students  by  the  Office  of  Reenrollment.  Students  who  are 
dismissed  at  the  end  of  the  fall  semester  and  who  are  denied  reinstatement 
for  the  spring  semester  are  not  eligible  to  attend  Summer  School  Students 
dismissed  at  the  end  ot  the  spring  semester  may  attend  the  first  or  second 
summer  session.  They  must  be  reinstated,  however,  in  order  to  attend 
during  the  fall  semester  Students  requiring  clearance  from  Judicial  Affairs 
Office.  Health  Center,  or  International  Education  Office  must  submit  the 
required  forms  with  their  application 

Any  student  who  was  previously  admitted  to  the  University  and  did  not 
register  for  that  semester  must  apply  for  admission  Also,  any  student  who 
was  previously  admitted  to  the  University,  registered,  but  cancelled  the  only 
registration,  must  apply  for  admission. 

Applications.  Application  forms  for  readmission  and  reinstatement  may  be 
obtained  from  the  Office  of  Reenrollment,  Room  1117,  North 
Administration  Building 

Additional  Information.  For  additional  information  contact  the 
Reenrollment  Office,  North  Administration  Building,  The  University  of 
Maryland.  College  Park,  MD  20742.  Telephone   (301)  454-2734 

Examinations 

1  All  examinations  and  tests  shall  be  given  during  class  hours  in 
accordance  with  the  regularly  scheduled  (or  officially  "arranged")  time 
and  place  of  each  course  listed  in  the  Schedule  of  Classes  and  /or  the 
Undergraduate  Catalog.  Unpublished  changes  in  the  scheduling  or 
location  of  classes /tests  must  be  approved  by  the  department  chair 
and  reported  to  the  dean  It  is  the  responsibility  of  the  student  to  be 
informed  concerning  the  dates  of  announced  quizzes,  tests,  and 
examinations 

2  It  is  the  policy  of  the  University  to  excuse  the  absences  of  students  that 
result  from  religious  observances  and  to  provide  without  penalty  for 
the  rescheduling  of  examinations  and  other  written  tests  that  fall  on 
religious  holidays  Examinations  and  other  written  tests  may  not  be 
scheduled  on  Rosh  Hashannah.  Yom  Kippur,  or  Good  Friday  An 
instructor  is  not  under  obligation  to  give  a  student  a  make-up 
examination  unless  the  absence  was  caused  by  illness,  religious 
observance,  participation  in  University  activities  at  the  request  of 
University  authorities,  or  compelling  circumstances  beyond  the 
student's  control  In  cases  of  dispute,  the  student  may  appeal  to  the 
chair  of  the  department  offering  the  course  within  one  week  from  the 
date  of  the  refusal  of  the  right  to  take  a  make-up  exam 

A  make-up  examination,  when  permitted,  must  be  given  on  campus, 
unless  the  published  schedule  and  course  description  require  other 
arrangements  The  make-up  examination  must  be  at  a  time  and  place 
mutually  agreeable  to  the  instructor  and  student,  cover  only  the 
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material  for  which  the  student  was  originally  responsible,  and  be  given 
within  a  time  limit  that  retains  currency  ot  the  material  The  make-up 
must  not  interfere  with  the  student's  regularly  scheduled  classes  In  the 
event  that  a  group  of  students  require  the  same  make-up  examination, 
one  make-up  time  may  be  scheduled  at  the  convenience  of  the 
instructor  and  the  largest  possible  number  of  students  involved  Under 
the  same  guidelines  students  shall  have  equal  access  to  all  information 
and  drills  missed  due  to  the  reasons  listed 
3.  A  final  examination  shall  be  given  in  every  undergraduate  course 
Exceptions  may  be  made  with  the  written  approval  of  the  chair  of  the 
department  and  the  dean  To  avoid  basing  too  much  of  the  semester 
grade  upon  the  final  examination,  additional  tests,  quizzes,  term 
papers,  reports  and  the  like  should  be  used  to  determine  a  student's 
comprehension  of  a  course  The  order  of  procedure  in  these  matters 
is  left  to  the  discretion  of  departments  or  professors  and  should  be 
announced  to  a  class  at  the  beginning  of  a  course  All  final 
examinations  must  be  held  on  the  examination  days  of  the  Official  Final 
Examination  Schedule  No  final  examination  shall  be  given  at  a  time 
other  than  that  scheduled  in  the  Official  Examination  Schedule  without 
written  permission  of  the  department  chair 

4  As  of  fall  semester,  1980,  graduating  seniors  will  be  expected  to  take 
final  exams  during  the  regular  examination  period  However, 
graduating  seniors  are  not  required  to  take  final  examinations  on  the 
day  of  graduation  or  on  any  regularly  scheduled  examination  day 
following  graduation  In  courses  with  exams  scheduled  on  those  days, 
graduating  seniors  are  expected  to  see  their  instructors  early  in  the 
semester  to  make  alternate  arrangements 

5  A  file  nf  all  final  examination  questions  must  be  kept  by  the  chair  of 
each  department  . 

6  The  chair  of  each  department  is  responsible  for  the  adequate 
administration  of  examinations  in  courses  under  his  or  her  jurisdiction 
The  deans  should  present  the  matter  of  examinations  for 
consideration  in  staff  conferences  from  time  to  time  and  investigate 
examination  procedures  in  their  respective  colleges 

7  Every  examination  shall  be  designed  to  require  for  its  completion  not 
more  than  the  regularly  scheduled  period. 

8  A  typewritten,  mimeographed  or  printed  set  of  questions  shall  be 
placed  in  the  hands  of  every  examinee  in  every  test  or  examination 
requiring  at  least  one  period,  unless  the  dean  has  authorized  some 
other  procedure 

9  Each  instructor  must  safeguard  examination  questions  and  all  trial 
sheets,  drafts,  and  stencils 

10  Each  instructor  should  avoid  the  use  of  examination  questions  which 
have  been  included  in  recently  given  examinations  and  should  prepare 
examinations  that  will  make  dishonesty  difficult 

1 1  Only  clerical  help  approved  by  the  department  chair  shall  be  employed 
in  the  preparation  or  reproduction  of  tests  or  examination  questions 

12  Proctors  must  be  in  the  examination  room  at  least  ten  minutes  before 
the  hour  of  a  final  examination  Provisions  should  be  made  for  proper 
ventilation,  lighting,  and  a  seating  plan  At  least  one  of  the  proctors 
present  must  be  sufficiently  cognizant  of  the  subject  matter  of  the 
examination  to  deal  authoritatively  with  inquiries  arising  from  the 
examination 

13  Books,  papers,  etc  belonging  to  the  student,  must  be  left  in  a  place 
designated  by  the  instructor  before  the  student  takes  his  or  her  seat, 
except  in  such  cases  where  books  or  work  sheets  are  permitted 

14  Students  should  be  seated  at  least  every  other  seat  apart,  or  its 
equivalent,  i.e  .  about  three  feet  Where  this  arrangement  is  not 
possible  some  means  must  be  provided  to  protect  the  integrity  of  the 
examination 

15  "Blue  books"  only  must  be  used  m  periodic  or  final  examinations, 
unless  special  forms  are  furnished  by  the  department  concerned 

16  If  mathematical  tables  are  required  in  an  examination,  they  shall  be 
furnished  by  the  instructor  If  textbooks  are  used,  this  rule  does  not 
apply 

17  Proctors  must  exercise  all  diligence  to  prevent  dishonesty  and  to 
enforce  proper  examination  decorum,  including  abstention  from 
smoking 

18  Where  an  instructor  must  proctor  more  than  forty  students,  he  or  she 
should  consult  the  chair  of  the  department  concerning  proctorial 
assistance  An  instructor  should  consult  the  department  chair  if  in  his 
or  her  opinion  a  smaller  number  of  students  for  an  examination 

•     requires  the  help  of  another  instructor 

19  No  student  who  leaves  an  examination  room  will  be  permitted  to 
return,  except  in  unusual  circumstances,  in  which  case  permission  to 
do  so  must  be  granted  by  the  proctor  prior  to  the  student's  departure 

20  All  conversation  will  cease  prior  to  the  passing  out  of  examination 
papers,  and  silence  will  be  maintained  in  the  room  during  the  entire 
examination  period 

21  Examination  papers  will  be  placed  face  down  on  the  writing  surface 
until  the  examination  is  officially  begun  by  the  proctor 

22  Examination  papers  will  be  kept  flat  on  the  writing  surface  at  all  times 


Examinations  on  Religious  Holidays 

The  reader  is  referred  to  item  two  (2  )  under  Examinations  above  for 
information  about  University  policy  on  examinations  on  religious  holidays 

Proficiency  Examination  Programs 

Whether  you  are  a  new,  a  continuing,  or  a  returning  student,  the  College 
Park  Campus  offers  several  opportunities  to  earn  college  credit  through 
satisfactory  achievement  in  a  variety  of  examinations 

Currently,  undergraduate  students  may  earn  credit  through  the  various 
proficiency  examination  programs  up  to  a  total  of  one-half  of  the  credits 
required  for  their  degree  It  is  the  student's  responsibility  to  consult  with  the 
appropriate  dean  or  advisor  with  regard  to  applicability  of  any  credit 
earned  by  examination  to  a  specific  degree  program  and  to  determine 
courses  that  should  not  be  elected  in  order  to  avoid  duplication  A  student 
will  not  receive  credit  lor  both  passing  an  examination  in  a  course  and 
completing  the  same  course 

Students  with  specific  questions  about  the  University's  policy  may 
contact  the  Coordinator.  Undergraduate  Advising  Center,  Room  1117, 
Hornbake  Library  (454-2731) 

Three  proficiency  examination  programs  are  recognized  for  credit  by 
the  College  Park  Campus 

Advanced  Placement  Program  (A.P.).  Please  consult  the  description  of  this 
program  under  Admissions  and  Orientation 

College  Level  Examination  Program  (CLEP)  This  program  exists  for  the 
purpose  of  recognizing  college  level  competence  achieved  outside  the 
college  classroom  Two  types  of  CLEP  tests  are  available  General 
Examinations,  which  cover  the  content  of  a  broad  field  of  study,  and 
Sub|ect  Examinations,  which  cover  the  specific  content  of  a  college 
course  Credit  can  be  earned  and  will  be  recognized  by  the  College  Park 
Campus  for  some  CLEP  General  or  Subject  Examinations,  provided 
satisfactory  scores  are  attained  Credits  earned  under  CLEP  are  not 
considered  residence  credit 

Policies  and  Administration  of  the  Examinations 

These  tests  are  administered  at  CLEP  testing  centers  throughout  the 
country.  Written  applications  must  be  completed  and  on  file  at  the  testing 
center  selected,  usually  not  later  than  three  working  weeks  prior  to  the 
intended  testing  date  The  University  of  Maryland  is  a  CLEP  Test  Center 
(Test  Center  Code  5814),  giving  tests  the  third  Saturday  of  the  month 

The  fees  for  these  examinations  are  listed  on  the  standard  CLEP 
application  form  To  obtain  an  application  or  additional  mtormation, 
contact  .Ms  Williams  in  the  Counseling  Center.  Shoemaker  Hall  (Room 
0106A),  or  write  to  the  Program  Director.  College  Level  Examination 
Program,  Box  1821,  Princeton,  N  J  08540 

Students  who  want  to  earn  credit  through  CLEP  must  have  their  official 
score  reports  sent  to  the  Office  of  Admissions,  North  Administration 
Building,  The  University  of  Maryland.  College  Park  20742 

A  student  must  matriculate  at  College  Park  before  requesting  the 
posting  of  CLEP  credits  Such  posting  will  not  be  done  until  a  student  has 
established  a  transcript,  i  e  ,  earned  credit  through  regularly  taken 
courses  Each  campus  of  the  University  establishes  standards  lor 
acceptance  of  CLEP  and  AP  exemptions  and  credits  Students  must  check 
with  the  campus  to  which  they  will  transfer  to  learn  if  they  will  lose,  maintain, 
or  gain  credit 

The  College  Park  Campus  will  award  credit  for  a  CLEP  examination 
provided  the  examination  was  being  accepted  for  credit  on  this  campus  on 
the  date  the  examination  was  taken  by  the  student 

Credit  will  not  be  given  for  both  completing  a  course  and  passing  an 
examination  covering  substantially  the  same  material 

CLEP  examinations  posted  on  transcripts  from  other  institutions  will  be 
accepted  if  the  examination  has  been  approved  by  the  College  Park 
Campus  and  the  scores  reported  are  equal  to  or  greater  than  those 
required  by  this  campus  If  the  transcript  Irom  the  prior  institution  does  not 
carry  the  scores,  it  will  be  the  responsibility  of  the  student  to  request  the 
Educational  Testing  Service  to  forward  a  copy  of  the  official  report  to  the 
Office  of  Admissions 

General  Examinations 

Mini- 
mum     Crs 
Examination  Score    Awd 

English  Composition— Acceptable  for  ENGL  101  (if 

taken  prior  to  7    1    77)   ENGL  102  (if  taken 
between  7/  1   77  and  7    1   78)    Not 
acceptable  after  7    l   78  489  3 

Natural  Science— Acceptable  for  general  science  credit, 

no  specific  course  489  6 

Mathematics— Acceptable  for  general  math  credit  (it 
taken  prior  to  9  1  77)  Not  acceptable 
after  9    1   77  497  3 

Humanities  489  6 
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Sub  Score  * 

Fine  Arts — Acceptable  for  ARTH  100  (if  taken  prior 

79)    Not  acceptable  after  9M/79         (50)       (3) 
Literature — Acceptable  lor  general  English  credit,  no 

specific  course  (50)       (3) 

Social  Science /History  488  6 

Sub  Scores  ' 
Social  Sciences— Acceptable  for  general  social 

science  credit  (50)       (3) 

History  — Acceptable  for  general  history  credit  (il 

taken  prior  to  12/31/79)    Not  acceptable 
after  12/31/79  (50)        (3) 

'   Sub  scores  will  be  used  in  approving  three  credits  when  only  oi 
acceptable 

Subject  Examinations 

Mini- 
mum Crs 
Examination  [and  Related  Course(s)]  Score  Awd 

American  Government  (None)    50  3 

Analysis  and  Interpretation  of  Literature  (ENGL  102)  51  3 

Biology.  General  (ZOOL  101)  49  6 

Calculus  and  Elementary  Functions  (MATH  140)  50  6 

Chemistry,  General  (CHEM  103)  48  6 

College  Algebra  (None)  49  3 

College  Algebra  — Trigonometry  (MATH  115)  49  3 
College  Composition,  with  essay  questions  (ENGL  101) 

+  passing  essay  51  3 

Introductory  Macroeconomics  (ECON  201)  50  3 

Introductory  Microeconomics  (ECON  203)  50  3 

Introductory  Micro-  and  Macroeconomics  (ECON  205)  49  3 

Introductory  Sociology  SOCY  100)  51  6 

Psychology.  General  (PSYC  100)  50  3 

Trigonometry  (None)  50  3 

Proficiency  Examinations,  Departmental  (Credit  by  Examination)  College 
Park  Departmental  Proficiency  Examinations,  customarily  referred  to  as 
"credit-by-examination ',  are  offered  in  a  number  of  University  courses, 
and  are  comparable  to  comprehensive  final  examinations  in  those 
courses.  These  examinations  are  given  at  a  time  mutually  agreed  upon  by 
the  student  and  the  department.  Department  offices  will  provide 
information  regarding  place  and  administration,  type  of  examination,  and 
material  which  might  be  helpful  in  preparing  for  examinations. 

An  undergraduate  who  passes  a  departmental  proficiency  examination 
is  given  credit  and  quality  points  toward  graduation  in  the  amount  regularly 
allowed  in  the  course,  provided  such  credits  do  not  duplicate  credit 
obtained  by  some  other  means  (e.g.,  earned  in  high  school  or  another 
college) 

Although  the  mathematics  and  foreign  language  departments  receive 
the  most  applications  for  credit-by-examination,  most  departments  will 
provide  examinations  for  a  number  of  their  courses  Any  student  who 
wishes  more  information  or  to  apply  for  an  examination  should  see  the 
Coordinator.  Undergraduate  Advising  Center.  Room  1117,  Hornbake 
Library 

Policies 

The  applicant  must  be  formally  admitted  to  the  College  Park  Campus 
Posting  of  credit,  however,  will  be  delayed  until  the  student  is  registered 

Departmental  Proficiency  Examinations  may  not  be  taken  for  courses  in 
which  the  student  has  been  registered  beyond  the  schedule  ad|ustment 
period  (the  first  ten  days  of  classes) 

Departmental  Proficiency  Examinations  may  not  be  used  to  change 
grades,  including  incompletes 

Application  for  credit-by-exammation  is  equivalent  to  registration  for  a 
course,  however,  the  following  conditions  apply 

a.  A  student  may  cancel  the  application  at  any  time  prior  to  completion  of 
the  examination  with  no  entry  on  his/her  permanent  record. 
(Equivalent  to  the  schedule  adjustment  period  ) 

b.  The  instructor  makes  the  results  of  the  examination  available  to  the 
student  prior  to  formal  submission  of  the  grade  Before  formal 
submission  of  the  grade,  a  student  may  elect  not  to  have  this  grade 
recorded.  In  this  case,  a  symbol  of  W  is  recorded.  (Equivalent  to  the 
drop  procedure  ) 

c  No  course  may  be  attempted  more  than  twice 
d  The  instructor  must  certify  on  the  report  of  the  examination  submitted 
to  the  Registrations  Office  that  copies  of  the  examination  questions  or 
identifying  information  in  the  case  of  standardized  examinations,  and 
the  student's  answers  have  been  filed  with  the  chairman  of  the 
department  offering  the  course 

Letter  grades  earned  on  examinations  to  establish  credit,  if  accepted 
by  the  student,  are  entered  on  the  student's  transcript  and  used  in 
computing  his/her  cumulative  grade  point  average  A  student  may  elect  to 


Pass-Fail"  basis  under  the  normal 


take  an  examination  lor  credit  on  a 
"Pass-Fail"  regulations 

Academic  Dishonesty' 

'The  Academic  Dishonesty  Policy  Statement  is  currently  being 
revised  by  the  Campus  Senate  to  reflect  the  recent  reorganization  ot  the 
academic  units  at  College  Park  The  following  interim  procedure  is  to  be 
in  effect  until  such  time  as  this  policy  statement  is  revised  by  the  Senate 
For  the  nondepartmentalized  colleges,  the  dean  lor  Undergraduate 
Studies  shall  assume  the  responsibilities  formerly  held  by  the  division 
provost  For  the  departmentalized  colleges,  the  dean  of  the  college  shall 
assume  the  responsibilities  formerly  held  by  the  division  provost 

Academic  dishonesty  is  prohibited  by  the  Code  ot  Student  Conduct 
and  may  result  in  a  serious  penalty,  including  expulsion  from  the  University 
The  Code  defines  academic  dishonesty  as  follows 
a    Cheating.   Intentionally   using    or    attempting    to   use    unauthorized 

materials,  information  or  study  aids  in  any  academic  exercise 
b   Fabrication.  Intentional  and  unauthorized  falsification  or  invention  of 

any  information  or  citation  in  an  academic  exercise 
c    Facilitating  Academic  Dishonesty.  Intentionally  or  knowingly  helping 
or    attempting   to   help   another   to   commit   an   act   of   academic 
dishonesty 
d   Plagiarism.  Intentionally  or  knowingly  representing  the  words  or  ideas 
ot  another  as  one's  own  in  any  academic  exercise 

In  cases  involving  charges  ot  academic  dishonesty,  the  instructor  in  the 
course  or  person  in  charge  of  the  activity  shall  report  to  the  instructional 
department  chairperson  or  dean  (if  there  is  no  chairperson)  any 
information  received  and  the  facts  within  his  or  her  knowledge  If  the 
chairperson  of  the  instructional  department  determines  that  there  is  any 
sound  reason  for  believing  that  academic  dishonesty  may  be  involved,  he 
or  she  shall  refer  the  matter  to  the  dean  The  dean  will  check  the  Judiciary 
Office  records  to  determine  if  the  student  has  any  record  of  prior  offenses 
involving  academic  dishonesty  The  dean  will  then  consult  with  the  student 
involved,  and  if  the  alleged  academic  dishonesty  is  admitted  by  the  student 
and  is  his  first  offense,  the  dean  may  resolve  the  charges,  provided  the 
penalty  is  accepted  by  the  student  in  writing  In  such  case  the  dean  will 
make  a  written  report  of  the  matter,  including  the  action  taken,  to  the 
student's  dean  and  to  the  Office  of  Judicial  Programs  Disciplinary 
penalties  not  involving  a  course  grade  are  subject  to  review  and  approval 
by  the  Office  of  Judicial  Programs. 

If  the  case  is  not  resolved  in  the  above  manner,  the  dean  of  the 
instructional  department  will  appoint  an  ad  hoc  Committee  of  Academic 
Dishonesty.  The  committee  will  consist  of  a  chairperson  from  the  faculty  of 
the  college  or  division  administered  by  the  dean,  one  undergraduate 
student,  and  one  member  from  the  faculty  of  the  student's  college  If  the 
student's  dean  and  the  dean  administering  the  instructional  department  are 
the  same,  a  second  member  of  the  faculty  of  the  college  concerned  is 
appointed  If  within  jurisdiction  of  the  Dean  for  Undergraduate  Studies  that 
dean  will  appoint  the  ad  hoc  Committee  on  Academic  Dishonesty 
consisting  of  two  faculty  having  experience  in  the  General  Studies 
Program,  one  serving  as  chairperson,  and  one  student  in  that  program. 

The  dean  of  the  instructional  department  will  refer  the  specific  report  of 
alleged  academic  dishonesty  to  this  ad  hoc  committee,  which  will  hear  the 
case  The  hearing  procedures  before  the  committee  are  set  forth  in  the 
document  "Preparing  for  an  Academic  Dishonesty  Hearing,"  issued  by  the 
Office  of  Judicial  Programs  The  Code  of  Student  Conduct  provides  that 
any  act  of  academic  dishonesty,  including  a  first  offense,  will  place  the 
student  in  |eopardy  of  "suspension  from  the  University,  unless  specific  and 
significant  mitigating  factors  are  present"  (part  11).  A  repeated  violation, 
or  the  more  serious  first  offense,  may  result  in  expulsion  Also,  disciplinary 
records  for  any  act  of  academic  dishonesty  are  retained  in  the  Judicial 
Programs  Office  for  at  least  three  years  from  the  date  of  final  adjudication 

The  chair  of  the  committee  will  report  its  findings  of  facts  and 
recommended  penalties,  if  any,  to  the  dean  of  the  instructional  department 
The  sanctions  specified  by  the  panel  are  regarded  as  recommendations  to 
the  dean,  who  will  inform  the  student  and  the  Office  of  Judicial  Programs  of 
the  outcome  in  writing.  Also,  if  it  has  been  determined  that  the  student 
should  be  suspended  or  expelled,  the  dean  should  advise  the  student  of 
the  right  to  file  an  appeal  in  accordance  with  Parts  38  and  40  through  45  of 
the  Code  of  Student  Conduct.  Disciplinary  penalties  not  involving  a  course 
grade  are  subject  to  review  and  approval  by  the  Office  of  Judicial 
Programs 

Students  accused  of  academic  dishonesty  should  request  a  copy  of  the 
University  document  "Preparing  for  an  Academic  Dishonesty  Hearing," 
Contact  the  Judicial  Programs  Office  at  454-2927 

TO  REPORT  ACADEMIC  DISHONESTY,  DIAL  454-4746  AND  ASK  FOR 
THE    "CAMPUS  ADVOCATE." 
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College  of  Agriculture 


Dean:  Miller 

The  College  of  Agriculture  oilers  educational  programs  with  a  broad 
cultural  and  scientific  base  Students  are  prepared  for  careers  in 
agriculturally  related  sciences,  technology  and  business 

The  application  of  knowledge  to  the  solution  of  some  of  the  world's 
most  critical  problems  concerning  adequate  amounts  and  quality  of  food 
and  the  quality  of  the  environment  in  which  we  live  are  important  missions 
of  the  College 

This  original  College  of  The  University  of  Maryland  College  Park  was 
chartered  in  1856  The  College  of  Agriculture  has  a  continuous  record  of 
leadership  in  education  since  that  date  It  became  the  beneficiary  of  the 
Land-Grant  Act  of  1862. 

The  College  of  Agriculture  continues  to  grow  and  develop  as  part  of  the 
greater  University,  providing  education  and  research  activities  enabling  us 
to  use  our  environment  and  natural  resources  to  best  advantage  while 
conserving  basic  resources  for  future  generations 

Advantage  of  Location  and  Facilities.  Educational  opportunities  in  the 
College  of  Agriculture  are  enhanced  by  the  nearby  location  of  several 
research  units  of  the  Federal  government  Of  particular  interest  are  the 
Agricultural  Research  Center  at  Beltsville  and  the  U  S  Department  of 
Agriculture  Headquarters  in  Washington.  D  C  The  National  Agricultural 
Library  at  Beltsville  is  an  important  resource. 

Related  research  laboratories  of  the  National  Institutes  of  Health, 
military  hospitals,  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Agency,  and  the 
National  Bureau  of  Standards  are  in  the  vicinity  Interaction  of  faculty  and 
students  with  personnel  from  these  agencies  is  encouraged  Teaching  and 
research  activities  are  conducted  with  the  cooperation  of  scientists  and 
professional  people  in  government  positions 

Instruction  in  the  basic  biological  and  physical  sciences,  social  sciences 
and  engineering  principles  is  conducted  in  well-designed  classrooms  and 
laboratories  The  application  of  basic  principles  to  practical  situations  is 
demonstrated  for  the  student  in  numerous  ways 

Modern  greenhouses  are  available  for  teaching  and  research  on  a  wide 
variety  of  plants,  plant  pests,  and  crop  cultural  systems 

Dairy  and  beef  cattle  and  flocks  of  poultry  are  kept  on  the  campus  for 
teaching  and  research  purposes 

Several  operating  research  farms,  located  in  Central.  Western,  and 
Southern  Maryland  and  on  the  Eastern  Shore,  support  the  educational 
programs  in  agriculture  by  providing  locations  where  important  crops, 
animals,  and  poultry  can  be  grown  and  maintained  under  practical  and 
research  conditions  These  farms  add  an  important  dimension  to  the 
courses  offered  in  agriculture  Data  from  these  operations  and  from 
cooperating  producers  and  processors  of  agricultural  products  are  utilized 
by  students  interested  in  economics,  teaching,  engineering,  and 
conservation,  as  they  relate  to  agriculture,  as  well  as  by  those  concerned 
with  biology  or  management  of  agricultural  crops  and  animals 

General  Information.  Today's  agriculture  is  a  highly  complex  and  extremely 
efficient  industry  that  includes  supplies  and  services  used  in  agricultural 
production,  and  the  marketing,  processing  and  distribution  of  products  to 
meet  the  consumers'  needs  and  wants  The  College  of  Agriculture  strives 
to  accomplish  the  task  of  providing  an  agricultural  education  that  fits  all  the 
needs  of  today's  most  advanced  science  of  agriculture 

Instruction  m  the  College  of  Agriculture  includes  the  fundamental 
sciences  and  emphasizes  the  precise  knowledge  that  graduates  must 
employ  in  the  industrialized  agriculture  of  today,  and  helps  develop  the 
foundation  for  their  role  in  the  future  Course  programs  in  specialized  areas 
may  be  tailored  to  fit  the  particular  needs  of  the  individual  student 

Previous  training  in  agriculture  is  not  a  prerequisite  for  study  in  the 
College  of  Agriculture,  students  with  rural,  suburban  and  urban 
backgrounds  comprise  the  student  body 

Graduates  of  the  College  of  Agriculture  have  an  adequate  educational 
background  for  careers  and  continued  learning  after  college  in  business, 
industry,  production,  teaching,  research,  extension,  and  many  other 
professional  fields 

Requirements  for  Admission.  Admission  requirements  to  the  College  of 
Agriculture  are  the  same  as  those  of  the  University 


For  students  entering  the  College  of  Agriculture  it  is  recommended  that 
their  high  school  preparatory  course  include  English.  4  units,  mathematics, 
3  units  biological  and  physical  sciences,  3  units,  and  history  or  social 
sciences,  2  units  Four  units  of  mathematics  should  be  elected  by  students 
who  plan  to  rnaior  in  agricultural  engineering  or  agricultural  chemistry 

Degree  Requirements.  Students  graduating  from  the  college  must 
complete  at  least  120  credits  with  an  average  of  2  0  m  all  courses 
applicable  toward  the  degree  Included  in  the  120  credits  must  be  the 
following 

1  University  Studies  Program  Requirements  (40  credits) 

2  College  Requirements: 

a   Chemistry:  Any  one  course  of  three  or  more  credits  in  chemistry 

numbered  102  or  higher; 
b  Mathematics  or  any  course  that  satisfies  the  University  Studies 

Program; 
c   Biological  Sciences  Any  one  course  carrying  three  or  more  credits 

selected  from  offerings  of  the  Departments  of  Botany.  Entomology. 

Microbiology,    or   Zoology    Courses   marked    "for   non-science 

maiors"  cannot  be  used  to  satisfy  degree  requirements 

3  Requirements  of  the  maior  and  supporting  areas,  which  are  listed 
under  individual  program  headings 

Honors  Program.  An  Honors  Program  is  approved  for  majors  in  agricultural 
and  resource  economics  The  objective  of  the  Honors  Program  is  to 
recognize  superior  scholarship  and  to  provide  opportunity  for  the  excellent 
student  to  broaden  his  or  her  perspective  and  to  increase  the  depth  of  his 
or  her  studies. 

The  programs  in  honors  are  administered  by  Departmental  Honors 
Students  in  the  College  of  Agriculture  who  are  in  the  top  20%  of  their  class 
at  the  end  of  their  first  year  may  be  considered  for  admission  into  the 
Honors  Program  Of  this  group  up  to  50%  may  be  admitted 

Sophomores  or  first  semester  juniors  will  be  considered  upon 
application  from  those  students  in  the  upper  20%  of  their  class  While 
application  may  be  made  until  the  student  enters  the  sixth  semester,  early 
entrance  into  the  program  is  recommended  Students  admitted  to  the 
program  enjoy  certain  academic  privileges 

Faculty  Advisement.  Each  student  in  the  College  of  Agriculture  is  assigned 
to  a  faculty  advisor  Advisors  normally  work  with  a  limited  number  of 
students  and  are  able  to  give  individual  guidance 

Students  entering  the  freshman  year  with  a  definite  choice  ol  curriculum 
are  assigned  to  departmental  advisors  for  counsel  and  planning  of  all 
academic  programs  Students  who  have  not  selected  a  definite  curriculum 
are  assigned  to  a  general  advisor  who  assists  with  the  choice  of  electives 
and  acquaints  students  with  opportunities  in  the  curricula  in  the  College  of 
Agriculture  and  in  other  divisions  of  the  University 

Scholarships.  A  number  of  scholarships  are  available  for  students  enrolled 
in  the  College  of  Agriculture  These  include  awards  by  the  Agricultural 
Development  Fund,  Arthur  M  Ahalt  Memorial  Scholarship,  Capitol  Milk 
Producers  Cooperative,  Inc  ,  George  Earle  Cook.  Jr  .  Scholarship  Fund. 
Dr  Ernest  N  Cory  Trust  Fund.  Ernest  T  Cullen  Memorial  Scholarship. 
Dairymen.  Inc  Scholarship.  Delmarva  Corn  and  Soybean  Scholarship. 
Delaware-Maryland  Plant  Food  Association,  Myto  S  Downey  Memorial 
Scholarship.  James  R  Ferguson  Memorial  Scholarship,  Forbes  Chocolate 
Leadership  Award.  Goddard  Memorial  Scholarship  Manasses  J  and 
Susanna  Grove  Memorial  Scholarship,  Joe  E  James  Memorial  Award 
Fund,  The  Kmghorne  Fund,  Gary  Lee  Lake  Memorial  Scholarship,  Maryland 
Holstem-Freisian  Association  Scholarship,  Maryland  Turfgrass 
Association,  Maryland  State  Golf  Association,  Maryland  and  Virginia  Milk- 
Producers,  Inc  ,  Dr  Ray  A  Murray  Scholarship  Fund.  Paul  R  Poffenberger 
Scholarship  Fund.  R  J  Reynolds  Tobacco  Scholarship.  Ralston  Purina 
Company,  J  Homer  Remsberg  Memorial  Scholarship  The  Schluderberg 
Foundation.  The  Ross  and  Pauline  Smith  Fund  for  Agriculture.  Southern 
States  Cooperative,  Inc  .  the  David  N  Steger  Scholarship  Fund.  T  B 
Symons  Memorial  Scholarship,  Veterinary  Science  Scholarship,  Wmslow 
Foundation,  and  the  Nicholas  Bnce  Worthmgton  Scholarship  Fund 

Student  Organizations.  Students  tmd  opportunity  lor  varied  expression  and 
growth  in  the  several  voluntary  organizations  sponsored  by  the  College  ot 
Agriculture  These  organizations  are  Agriculture  and  Resource  Economics 
Club,  Agronomy  Club,  American  Society  of  Agricultural  Engineers.  Animal 
Husbandry  Club.   Collegiate   4-H  Club.   Collegiate  Future  Farmers  of 
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America.  Forestry  Club,  Equestrian  Association,  Food  Science  Club, 
Horticultural  Club,  INAG  Club.  Poultry  Science  Club.  Soil  Conservation 
Society  of  America  -  The  University  ol  Maryland  Student  Chapter,  and 
Veterinary  Science  Club 

Alpha  Zeta  is  a  national  agricultural  honor  fraternity  Members  are 
chosen  from  students  in  the  College  of  Agriculture  who  have  attained  the 
scholastic  requirements  and  displayed  leadership  in  agriculture 

The  Agricultural  Student  Council  is  made  up  of  representatives  from  the 
various  student  organizations  in  the  College  of  Agriculture  Its  purpose  is  to 
coordinate  activities  of  these  organizations  and  to  promote  work  that  is 
beneficial  to  the  college 

Required  Courses.  Courses  required  for  students  in  the  College  of 
Agriculture  are  listed  in  each  curriculum  The  program  of  the  freshman  year 
is  similar  for  all  curricula  Variations  in  programs  will  be  suggested  based 
on  students'  interests  and  test  scores 

Typical  Freshmen  Program— College  of  Agriculture 

Semester 
Credit  Hours 
I  II 

ENGL  101  3 

BOTN  101  4 

MATH  3  3 

ANSC  101  3 

ZOOL  101         4 

AGRO  100  2 

AGRO  102  2 

SPCH  107  3 

University  Studies  Program  Requirement  3 

Total  16        15 


College  of  Agriculture  Departments, 
Programs  and  Curricula 

Agricultural  and  Extension  Education 

Professor  and  Chair:  Miller  (Acting) 

Professors:  Longest,  Ryden  (Emeritus) 

Associate  Professors:  Cooper,  Rivera,  Seibel,  Smith 

Affiliate  Associate  Professor:  Coffmdaffer 

Assistant  Professors:  Gibson,  Glee 

Affiliate  Assistant  Professor:  Booth 

The  program  is  designed  to  prepare  persons  to  teach  agriculture  at  the 
secondary  or  postsecondary  levels  It  also  prepares  persons  to  enter 
community  development  and  other  agriculturally  related  careers  which 
emphasize  working  with  people 

A  degree  in  agricultural  and  extension  education  may  lead  to  career 
opportunities  in  educational  and  developmental  programs,  public  service, 
business  and  industry,  communications,  research,  or  college  teaching 

Students  preparing  to  become  teachers  of  agriculture,  including 
horticulture,  agribusiness  and  other  agriculturally  related  subjects,  should 
have  had  appropriate  experience  with  the  kind  of  agriculture  they  plan  to 
teach  or  should  arrange  to  secure  that  experience  during  summers  while  in 
college 

Students  in  the  agricultural  education  curriculum  are  expected  to 
participate  in  the  Collegiate  Chapter  of  the  Future  Farmers  of  America  for 
the  purpose  of  developing  skills  necessary  for  advising 


Agricultural  and  Extension  Education  Program 


University  Studies  Program  Requirements  

AGRO  100— Crops  Laboratory    

AGRO  102— Crop  Production  or 

AGRO  406  — Forage  Crop  Production  (3)    

AGRO  302— General  Soils 

ANSC  101— Principles  of  Animal  Science  

ANSC  203— Feeds  and  Feeding 
AREC  406— Farm  Management  or 

AREC  407  — Financial  Analysis  of  Farm  Business    

BOTN  101— General  Botany    

BOTN  221— Diseases  of  Plants        

CHEM  103.  104— General  Chemistry  I,  Fundamentals  of 

Organic  and  Biochemistry    

EDHD  300— Human  Development  and  Learning    

EDPA  301— Foundations  of  Education 

ENAG  100 — Basic  Agricultural  Engineering  Technology 

ENAG  200 — Introduction  to  Farm  Mechanics     

ENAG  305— Farm  Mechanics      

ENTM  252— Agricultural  Insect  Pests    .... 
HORT  271— Plant  Propagation,  or 


Semester 

Credit  Hours 

40 


HORT  201— Environmental  Factors  and  Horticultural  Crop 

Production  or 
HORT  202— Management  of  Horticultural  Crop  Production 
MATH  1 10— Introduction  Mathematics  I 
AEED  302— Introduction  to  Agricultural  Education 
AEED  303 — Teaching  Materials  and  Demonstrations 
AEED  305— Teaching  Young  and  Adult  Farmer  Groups 
AEED  311  — Teaching  Secondary  Vocational  Agriculture 
AEED  313— Student  Teaching 
AEED  315— Student  Teaching 
AEED  398— Seminar  in  Agricultural  Education 
AEED  464— Rural  Life  in  Modern  Society 
SPCH  107— Technical  Speech  Communication 
ZOOL  101— General  Zoology 
Electives 


Agricultural  and  Resource  Economics 

Professor  and  Chair:  Hueth 

Professors:  Brown,  Cam,  Chambers,  Curtis  (Emeritus),  Foster,  Gardner, 

Just,  Lessley.  Moore.  Poffenberger  (Emeritus),  Stevens,  Tuthill,  Wysong 

Associate  Professors:  Bockstael.  Chern  (Affiliate).  Hamilton  (Emeritus). 

Hardie.  Lawrence.  Levins,  Lopez,  McConnell.  Strand 

Assistant  Professors:  Favero  (Affiliate),  Leathers 

Principal  Specialists:  Beiter 

Instructor:  Dagher 

The  curriculum  combines  training  in  business  and  economic  aspects  of 
agricultural  production,  marketing  and  natural  resource  use  with  the 
biological  and  physical  sciences  Programs  are  available  for  students  in 
several  areas  Students  desiring  to  enter  agricultural  marketing  or  business 
affiliated  with  agriculture  may  elect  the  Agricultural  Business  option,  and 
those  interested  in  foreign  service  may  elect  the  International  Agriculture 
option  Students  primarily  interested  in  the  broad  aspects  of  production 
and  management  in  the  agricultural  sector  may  elect  the  Agricultural 
Economics  option  Those  interested  in  training  in  resource  management 
and  evaluation  may  elect  the  Resource  Economics  option 

In  these  programs,  students  are  trained  for  employment  in  agricultural 
business  firms;  for  positions  in  sales  or  management;  for  local,  state,  or 
federal  agencies;  for  extension  work,  for  research;  and  for  farm  operation 
or  management 

Courses  for  the  freshman  and  sophomore  years  are  essentially  the 
same  for  all  students  However,  freshmen  and  sophomores  are 
encouraged  to  fulfill  the  math  and  business  requirements  in  their  first  two 
years  In  the  junior  year  the  student  selects  the  option  of  his  or  her  choice 
Courses  in  this  department  are  designed  to  provide  training  in  the 
application  of  economic  principles  to  the  production,  processing, 
distribution,  and  merchandising  of  agricultural  products  and  the  effective 
management  of  our  natural  and  human  resources  The  curriculum  includes 
courses  in  general  agricultural  economics,  marketing,  farm  management, 
prices,  resource  economics,  agricultural  policy,  and  international 
agricultural  economics 

Semester 
Credit  Hours 

University  Studies  Program  Requirements "  39 

Biological  Sciences 3 

Chemistry                                 3 

AREC  250 — Elements  of  Agricultural  and  Resource  Economics  3 

AREC  404 — Prices  of  Agricultural  Products 3 

AREC  405 — Economics  of  Agricultural  Production  3 

AREC  427  — Marketing  Agricultural  Products  3 

AREC  484— Introduction  to  Econometrics  in  Agriculture  3 

BMGT  220— Principles  of  Accounting  3 

CMSC  103— Introduction  to  Computing    3 

ECON  201— Principles  of  Economics  I 3 

ECON  203— Principles  of  Economics  II     3 

ECON  401 — National  Income  Analysis 

ECON  403— Intermediate  Price  Theory  3 

MATH  1 10— Introduction  to  Mathematics  I  3 

MATH  1 1 1— Introduction  to  Mathematics  II 3 

MATH  220— Elementary  Calculus    3 

Statistics*  *     3 

Technical  Agriculture' '           9 

'   Twelve  credits  may  also  satisfy  department  requirements. 

' '  Specific  courses  must  be  selected  in  consultation  with  the  student's  advisor 

Agribusiness  Option 

Each  student  must  take  the  following  or  the  equivalent 

AREC  306— Farm  Management  3 

AREC  407— Agricultural  Finance   3 

AREC  414 — Agribusiness  Management    3 

BMGT  340 — Business  Finance        3 

BMGT  350— Marketing  Principles    3 

BMGT  364  —  Management  and  Organization  Theory 3 

BMGT  380— Business  Law    3 
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Agricultural  Economics  Option 

Each  student  must  take  the  following  or  the  equivalent 

AREC  306  — Farm  Management 

AREC  407  — Agricultural  Finance 

ECON  425— Mathematical  Economics 

Other  courses  in  Agricultural  Economics  Option 

International  Agriculture  Option 

Each  student  must  take  the  lollowmg  or  the  equivalent 

AREC  445  — World  Agricultural  Development  and  the  Quality  of 

Life 
ECON  440  — International  Economics 
Other  courses  in  International  Agriculture  Option 
Language  Requirements 

Resource  Economics  Option 

Each  student  must  take  the  following  or  the  equivalent 
AREC  453  — Economic  Analysis  of  Natural  Resources 
ECON  425— Mathematical  Economics 
Other  courses  in  Resource  Economics  Option 

Course  Code  Prefix— AREC 


Agricultural  Chemistry 


This  curriculum  combines  the  fundamentals  of  chemistry  with  flexibility 
through  electives  to  prepare  the  student  for  graduate  work  in  agricultural 
and  life  sciences  programs,  technical  work  in  government  and  private 
research  and  quality  control  laboratories,  and  production  and  sales  work  in 
specialized  chemical  industries  and  food  production  and  processing 
industries. 

Program  revisions  are  under  consideration  Each  student  should  see  an 
advisor 

Semester 
Credit  Hours 
University  Studies  Program  Requirements'  30 

Major  Requirements: 

CHEM  103— General  Chemistry  I  or  CHEM  105  4 

CHEM  1 13— General  Chemistry  II  or  CHEM  115  .  4 

CHEM  233— Organic  Chemistry  I  or  CHEM  235  4 

CHEM  243— Organic  Chemistry  II  or  CHEM  245  4 

CHEM  321— Quantitative  Analysis  4 

Eight  Credits  from  the  Following  Courses: 

AGRO  302— General  Soils  .  4 

BOTN  221— Plant  Pathology  4 

ENTM  204 — General  Entomology 

GEOL  100— Physical  Geology         

GEOL  110— Physical  Geology  Laboratory 
Additional  Requirements: 

MATH  140— Analysis  I  

MATH  141— Analysis  II         

PHYS  141— Principles  of  Physics 

PHYS  142— Principles  of  Physics    

Electives  in  Biology 

Approved  Agricultural  Electives.  chosen  from  the  following   any 

400  level  courses  in  CHEM  or  BCHM.  FDSC  421 

or  423;  or  ENTM  452" 
Electives "  


12 

28 

'  These  courses  should  be  selected  after  consultation  with  the  Agricultural 
Chemistry  Advisor  The  advisor  may  approve  other  courses,  in  special  cases,  to 
meet  the  career  obiectives  of  the  student 

" '  Six  to  ten  of  the  elective  credits  must  be  for  upper-level  courses  to  meet  the 
curriculum  requirement  of  thirty-five  credits  of  total  upper-level  work 

Course  Code  Prefix— CHEM 

Agricultural  Engineering 

Chair:  Stewart 

Professors:  Felton  (Emeritus),  Green  (Emeritus).  Harris.  Johnson. 

Krewatch  (Emeritus).  Wheaton 

Associate  Professors:  Grant,  Merrick  (Emeritus),  Ross,  Stewart 

Assistant  Professors:  Magette,  Muller.  Shirmohammadi 

Lecturers:  Bailey.  Hsieh,  Liljedahl 

Instructors:  Carr,  Gird,  Hochheimer,  Smith 

Visiting  Professor:  Yeck 

Affiliate  Assistant  Professor:  Bnnsfield 

Principal  Specialist:  Brodie 

Agricultural  engineering  utilizes  both  the  physical  and  biological 
sciences  to  help  meet  the  needs  of  our  increasing  world  population  for 
food  and  natural  fiber  while  maintaining  or  improving  the  environment 
Scientific  and  engineering  principles  are  applied  to  the  design  of  equipment 
and  buildings  and  to  the  development  of  methods  to  conserve  and  utilize 
soil  and  water  resources  for  food  and  liber  production  and  recreation, 
utilize  energy  to  improve  labor  efficiency  and  reduce  laborious  and  menial 
tasks,  house  and  handle  plants  and  animals  to  optimize  production 


improve  the  standard  of  housing  tor  the  rural  population,  process  food  and 
fiber  after  harvest  to  maintain  or  increase  their  quality,  handle  waste 
products  from  agricultural  and  aquacultural  production  units  and 
processing  plants;  protect  the  health  of  agricultural,  aquacultural  and 
processing  plant  workers  and  production  animals,  and  to  maintain  the  flow 
of  supplies  and  equipment  to  the  agricultural  and  aquacultural  production 
units  and  from  these  production  units  to  the  processing  plants  and  to  the 
consumer  The  agricultural  engineer  places  emphasis  on  maintaining  a 
high-quality  environment  while  developing  efficient  and  economical 
engineering  solutions 

The  undergraduate  curriculum  provides  opportunity  to  prepare  tor 
many  interesting  and  challenging  careers  in  design,  management, 
research,  education,  sales,  consulting,  or  international  service  The 
program  of  study  includes  a  broad  base  of  mathematical,  physical  and 
engineering  sciences  combined  with  basic  biological  sciences  Twenty-two 
hours  of  electives  give  flexibility  so  that  students  may  plan  a  program 
according  to  their  major  interest 

Students  with  interest  in  agricultural  engineering  may  enroll  through 
either  the  College  of  Agriculture  or  the  College  of  Engineering  However,  all 
Agricultural  Engineering  maiors  must  meet  admission,  progress  and 
retention  standards  of  the  College  of  Engineering 

Semester 


Freshman  Year 

MATH  140,  141— Analysis  i.  II  4  4 

CHEM  103,  113"— General  Chemistry  I,  Fundamentals  of 

Organic  and  Biochemistry  4  4 

BOTN  101  or  ZOOL  101  4 

ENES  101 — Intro   Engineering  Science  3 

ENES  110— Statics  3 

PHYS  161— General  Physics  I  3 

University  Studies  Program  Requirements* '  3      3 

Total  18        17 

Sophomore  Year 

MATH  241— Analysis  III  4 

MATH  246— Differential  Equations  for  Scientists  & 

Engineers  3 

PHYS  262,  263— General  Physics                                                  4  4 

ENES  220— Mechanics  of  Materials                                               3 
ENES  221— Dynamics  3 

ENME  217— Thermodynamics  3 

Free  Elective                                                                                    3 
University  Studies  Program  Requirements" '  3      3 

Total  17         16 

Junior  Year' ' ' 

ENCE  300  (or  ENME  401 )  Engineering  Materials 

ENME  342.(or  ENCE  330)  — Fluid  Mechanics                                3 
ENEE  300— Principles  of  Electrical  Engineering  3 

ENCE  350— Structural  Analysis                                                      3 
ENAG  454 — Biological  Process  Engineering  4 

Technical  Electives' ' '  4  6 
University  Studies  Program  Requirements" "  3     3 

Total  16        16 

Senior  Year 

ENAG  421— Power  Systems  3 

ENAG  444 — Functional  Design  of  Machines  and 

Equipment  3 

ENAG  422— Soil  and  Water  Engineering                                       3 
ENAG  424— Functional  and  Environmental  Design  of 
Agricultural  Structures  3 

Technical  Electives" '                                                                      3  3 

Free  Electives                                                                                  3 
University  Studies  Program  Requirements"  *  3      6 

Total  15        15 

Minimum  Degree  Credits— 103  +  27  U  S  P 

"  CHEM  105  may  be  substituted  for  CHEM  103  and  CHEM  104  or  CHEM  1 15  may  be 
substituted  for  CHEM  1 13 

" '  Approved  and  required  University  Studies  Program  courses  are  listed  m  the 
schedule  of  classes  each  semester  Students  should  consult  with  departmental 
advisor  to  ensure  selection  ol  courses  to  meet  program  requirements  Agricultural 
engineering  students  are  exempt  from  ENGL  39 1 .  393  Students  matriculating  belore 
May  1980  must  meet  General  University  Requirements  and  should  consult 
departmental  advisors  lor  proper  course  selection 

'"No  300  level  and  above  courses  may  be  attempted  without  special  permission 
until  Mty-six  credits  have  been  earned 

ENME  310  must  be  taken  as  a  technical  elective,  prerequisite  or  corequsite 

with  ENME  401 

Technical  electives.  sixteen  credits,  related  to  tield  ol  concentration  must  be 

selected  from  a  departmental^  approved  list  Nine  credits  must  be  300  level  and 
above 

Course  Code  Prefix— ENAG 
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Agriculture — General  Curriculum 

The  General  Agriculture  curriculum  provides  lor  the  development  of  a 
broad  understanding  in  agriculture 

The  flexibility  ol  this  curriculum  permits  selection  ot  electives  that  will 
meet  individual  career  plans  in  agriculture  and  agriculturally  related 
business  and  industry 

Students  will  be  encouraged  to  obtain  summer  positions  that  will  give 
them  technical  laboratory  or  field  experience  in  their  chosen  interest  area 

Semester 
Credit  Hours 

University  Studies  Program  Requirements'  30 

BOTN  101— General  Botany"  4 

ZOOL  101— General  Zoology-  4 

CHEM  103— General  Chemistry  I  4 
CHEM  104  — Fundamentals  of  Organic  and  Biochemistry 
or  CHEM  113— General  Chemistry  II  and  CHEM  233— Organic 

CHEM  I  8 

MATH  110  level  or  higher-  3 

ENAG  100— Basic  Agricultural  Engineering  Technology  3 

ENAG  200— Introduction  to  Farm  Mechanics  2 

AGRO  100— Crop  Production  Laboratory  2 

AGRO  302  — General  Soils  4 

ANSC  101— Principles  of  Animal  Science  3 

ANSC  203— Feeds  and  Feeding  3 

ANSC  or  AGRO  —  -  -  3 

AREC  250— Elements  of  Agricultural  and  Resource  Economics  3 

AREC  —  -  -                                                          . . . .  3 
BOTN  221— Diseases  of  Plants 

or  ANSC  412— Introduction  to  Diseases  of  Animals  4 

ENTM  252— Agricultural  Insect  Pests  3 

HORT  — - -  3 
AEED  464— Rural  Life  in  Modern  Society, 
AEED  466— Rural  Poverty  in  an  Affluent  Society, 

or  SOCY  305— Scarcity  and  Modern  Society  3 
Community  Development  Related,  Non-agricultural  Life  Science, 

Biometrics.  Computer,  or  Accounting  6 
Electives  (eighteen  credit  hours  300  or  above)                                19-27 

"  includes  eleven  required  credits  listed  below 

' '  Student  may  select  any  course(s)  having  required  hours  in  the  deparfmenf 
indicated 


Agronomy 

Professor  and  Acting  Chair:  Aycock 

Professors:  Axley  (Emeritus),  Bandel,  Clark  (Emeritus),  Decker, 

Fanning,  Hoyert  (Emeritus),  Kuhn  (Emeritus),  McKee,  Miller  (Emeritus), 

Street  (Emeritus) 

Associate  Professors:  Dernoeden,  Kenworthy,  Mcintosh,  Mulchi,  Ritter, 

Sammons,  Turner,  Vough,  Weil,  Weismiller 

Assistant  Professors:  Angle,  Bruns,  Hill,  Rabenhorst,  Thomison, 

Welterlen 

Adjunct  Professor:  Meisinger,  Smail 

Agronomy  instruction  combines  the  principles  of  basic  sciences  with  an 
intimate  knowledge  of  plants  and  soils  This  amalgamation  of  basic  and 
applied  sciences  provides  the  basis  for  improved  programs  to  conserve 
soil  resources  and  improve  environmental  quality  while  providing  programs 
for  improved  crop  production  to  meet  the  ever  increasing  need  for  food 

The  agronomy  curricula  are  flexible  and  allow  the  student  either  to 
concentrate  on  basic  science  courses  that  are  needed  for  graduate  work 
or  to  select  courses  that  prepare  for  employment  at  the  bachelor's  degree 
level  as  a  specialist  with  park  and  planning  commissions,  road 
commissions,  extension  service,  soil  conservation  service,  and  other 
governmental  agencies.  Many  graduates  with  the  bachelor's  degree  are 
also  employed  by  private  corporations  such  as  golf  courses  and  seed, 
fertilizer,  chemical,  and  farm  equipment  companies 

Agronomy  students  who  follow  the  Journalism-Science  Communication 
option  are  prepared  to  enter  the  field  of  science  communication 
Opportunities  in  this  area  are  challenging  and  diverse  Students  who  are 
interested  in  public  relations  may  find  employment  with  industry  or 
governmental  agencies  Others  may  become  writers  and,  in  some  cases, 
science  editors  for  newspapers,  publishing  houses,  radio,  and  television 
Technical  and  professional  journals  hire  students  trained  in  this  field  as 
editors  and  writers  Also,  this  training  is  valuable  to  students  who  find 
employment  in  University  extension  programs,  as  a  large  part  of  their  work 
involves  written  communication  with  the  public. 

Students  completing  graduate  programs  are  prepared  for  college 
teaching  and  research,  or  research  and  management  positions  with 
industry  and  governmental  agencies 

Additional  information  on  opportunities  in  agronomy  may  be  obtained 
by  writing  to  the  Department  of  Agronomy 


-Crops  Laboratory 
-Crop  Production 
-General  Soils 
-Senior  Seminar 
General  Botany 

Semester 
Credit  Hours 

2 
2 

4 
1 
4 
4 

•Fundamentals  of  Organic  and  Biochemistry- 
Introduction  to  Mathematics 

4 
3 

Agronomy  Curricula 

University  Studies  Program  Requirements  (39  semester  hours)  math  and 
science  requirements  (9  hours)  are  satisfied  by  departmental 
requirements 

Department  Requirements 
(31  semester  hours) 


AGRO  100- 

AGRO  102- 

AGRO  302- 

AGRO  398- 

BOTN  10 1 - 

CHEM  103- 

CHEM  104- 

MATH  110- 

or 

MATH  115 — Pre-calculus  (consult  advisor)  3 

PHYS  121— Fundamentals  ol  Physics  I  4 

SPCH  100— Basic  Principles  of  Speech  Communication 

or 

SPCH  107— Technical  Speech  Communication  3 

-  Students  intending  to  take  additional  chemistry  should  substitute  CHEM   113. 
followed  by  CHEM  233  and  CHEM  243 

Crop  Science  Curriculum 

University  and  Department  requirements  61 

AGRO  — Advanced  Crops  Courses  (Consult  Adviser)  8 

AGRO  — Advanced  Soils  Courses  (Consult  Adviser)  6 

BOTN  441— Plant  Physiology  4 

One  of  the  following:  3-4 

BOTN  212— Plant  Taxonomy  (4) 

BOTN  414— Plant  Genetics  (3) 

BOTN  416— Principles  of  Plant  Anatomy  (4) 
Electives  37-38 

Soil  Science  Curriculum 

University  and  Department  requirements  61 

AGRO  — Advanced  Soils  Courses  (Consult  Adviser)  3 

AGRO  —Advanced  Crops  Courses  (Consult  Adviser)  6 

AGRO  414— Soil  Classification  and  Geography  4 

AGRO  417— Soil  Physics  3 

AGRO  421  — Soil  Chemistry 3 

GEOL  100— Introduction  to  Physical  Geology    3 

MICB  200— General  Microbiology  4 

Electives 33 

Turf  and  Urban  Agronomy  Curriculum 

University  and  Department  Requirements  61 

AGRO  41 1— Soil  Fertility  Principles 3 

AGRO  405— Turf  Management    3 

AGRO  453— Weed  Control  3 

BOTN  441— Plant  Physiology      . ..                            4 

BOTN  425 — Diseases  of  Ornamentals  and  Turf  2 

ENTM  453— Insect  Pests  of  Ornamentals  and  Turf  3 

]HORT  160— Introduction  to  the  Art  of  Landscaping-       3 

AGRO  415— Soil  Survey  and  Land  Use    3 

Electives  (HORT  453,  HORT  454,  and  RECR  495  suggested)     .  35 

-  BOTN  221.  ENTM  204.  and  BOTN  212  serve  as  prerequisites 

Conservation  of  Soil,  Water  and  Environment  Curriculum 

University  and  Department  Requirements 61 

AGRO  417  — Soil  Physics  or 

AGRO  421— Soil  Chemistry                                       3 

AGRO  413— Soil  and  Water  Conservation  3 

AGRO  4 1 1  —Soil  Fertility  Principles                         3 

AGRO  414  — Soil  Classification  and  Geography     4 

AGRO  415— Soil  Survey  and  Land  Use  3 

AGRO  423  — Soil-Water  Pollution                         3 

AGRO  —Advanced  Crops  Courses  (Consult  Adviser)    5-6 

Select  one  of  the  following  courses:                       3 

BOTN  211— Principles  of  Conservation  (3) 

GEOG  445— Climatology  (3) 

AREC  432 — Introduction  to  Natural  Resources  Policy  (3) 
Electives  31-32 

Journalism-Science  Communication  Option 

A  student  following  this  option  in  the  crop  science  or  soil  science 
curriculum  must  elect  |ournalism  and  basic  science  and  math  courses  in 
addition  to  the  required  curriculum  courses  Many  combinations  will  be 
acceptable  The  adviser  can  aid  in  helping  the  student  plan  an  appropriate 
program 

Course  Code  Prefix— AGRO 
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Animal  Sciences 


Department  of  Animal  Sciences 

Professor  and  Chair:  Westhoff 

Professors:  Arbuckle  (Emeritus),  Flyger,  Foster  (Emeritus),  King 

(Emeritus),  Leffel  (Emeritus),  Mather,  Mattick  (Emeritus),  Vandersall, 

Vi|ay.  Williams,  Young 

Associate  Professors:  DeBarthe,  Douglass,  Erdman,  Goodwin. 

Hartsock.  Majeskie.  Russek-Cohen,  Strickhn 

Assistant  Professors:  Alston-Mills,  Barao,  Cassel.  Frank,  Marshall, 

Peters,  Varner 

Principal  Specialist:  Morns  (Emeritus) 

Associate  Specialist:  Curry 

Department  of  Poultry  Science 

Professor  and  Chair:  Thomas 

Professors:  Heath.  Kuenzel,  Shorb  (Emerita),  Soares 

Associate  Professors:  Doerr,  Johnson,  Ottmger,  Quigley  (Emeritus), 

Wabeck 

Assistant  Professor:  Mench 

Adjunct  Assistant  Professor:  Augustine 

The  curriculum  in  animal  sciences  offers  a  broad  background  in  general 
education,  basic  sciences,  and  agricultural  sciences,  and  the  opportunity 
for  students  to  emphasize  that  phase  of  animal  agriculture  in  which  they  are 
specifically  interested  Each  student  will  be  assigned  to  an  advisor 
according  to  the  program  he  or  she  plans  to  pursue 

Curriculum  requirements  in  animal  sciences  can  be  completed  through 
the  Departments  of  Animal  Sciences  or  Poultry  Science  Programs  of 
elective  courses  can  be  developed  that  provide  maior  emphasis  on  beef 
cattle,  sheep,  swine  or  horses,  dairy  or  poultry  Each  student  is  expected  to 
develop  a  program  of  electives  in  consultation  with  an  advisor  by  the 
beginning  of  the  junior  year 

Objectives.  The  following  specific  objectives  have  been  established  for  the 
program  in  animal  sciences 

1  To  acquaint  students  with  the  role  of  animal  agriculture  in  our  cultural 
heritage. 

2  To  prepare  students  for  careers  in  the  field  of  animal  agriculture 
These  include  positions  of  management  and  technology  associated 
with  animal,  dairy,  or  poultry  production  enterprises,  positions  with 
marketing  and  processing  organizations;  and  positions  in  other  allied 
fields,  such  as  feed,  agricultural  chemicals,  and  equipment  firms 

3.  To  prepare  students  for  entrance  to  veterinary  schools 

4  To  prepare  students  for  graduate  study  and  subsequent  careers  in 
teaching,  research,  and  extension,  both  public  and  private 

5  To  provide  essential  courses  for  the  support  of  other  academic 
programs  of  the  University 

Required  of  All  Students 

Semester 
Credit  Hours 

University  Studies  Program  Requirements'     40 

ANSC  101— Principles  of  Animal  Science  3 

FDSC  1 1 1— Contemporary  Food  Industry  and  Consumerism  3 

ANSC  201— Basic  Principles  of  Animal  Genetics  3 

ANSC  211 — Anatomy  of  Domestic  Animals  4 

ANSC  212— Applied  Animal  Physiology  3 

ANSC  214  — Applied  Animal  Physiology  Laboratory  1 

ANSC  401  — Fundamentals  of  Nutrition  3 

ANSC  412— Introduction  to  Diseases  of  Animals  3 

CHEM  103— General  Chemistry  I  4 

CHEM  104 — Fundamentals  of  Organic  and  Biochemistry 4 

MICB  200— General  Microbiology  4 

ZOOL  101— General  Zoology  4 

SPCH  107  — Public  Speaking  3 
Two  of  the  Following 

ANSC  221— Fundamentals  of  Animal  Production  3 

ANSC  242— Dairy  Production  3 

ANSC  262— Commercial  Poultry  Management  3 
One  of  the  Following 

ENAG  100— Basic  Agricultural  Engineering  Technology  3 

CHEM  233— Organic  Chemistry  I""  4 

MATH  111— Introduction  to  Mathematics  II  3 

PHYS  121  — Fundamentals  of  Physics  I  4 

"'Electives  39-40 

'  includes  eleven  required  credits  listed  below 

' '  electives  must  include  al  least  twelve  credits  in  upper-level  courses  in  animal 
science 

' ' '  CHEM  1 13  or  1 15  is  a  prerequisite 

Course  Code  Prefix— ANSC 


Food  Science  Program 

Professor  and  Coordinator  Wiley  (Horticulture) 

Professors:  Wheaton  (Agricultural  Engineering),  Arbuckle  Emeritus  , 

Keeney  (Chemistry)  Vi|ay,  Westholf  (Animal  Sciences),  Bean  (Botany), 

Quebedeaux,  Twigg  Emeritus  .  Solomos  (Horticulture).  Heath  (Poultry 

Science) 

Associate  Professors:  Stewart  (Agricultural  Engineering).  Schlimme 

(Horticulture),  Doerr  (Poultry  Science),  Chai  (UMCEES) 

Assistant  Professors:  J   Marshall  (Animal  Sciences),  Choi  (Food, 

Nutrition  and  Institution  Management) 

Lecturers:  Bednarczyk.  Park   Solomon.  Weeks 

Visiting  Professor:  Malevski 

Food  science  is  a  relatively  new  branch  of  science  concerned  with  the 
application  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  physical,  biological,  and 
behavioral  sciences  and  engineering  to  better  understand  the  complex  and 
heterogeneous  materials  recognized  as  food  The  contemporary  food 
industry  is  highly  dependent  on  this  accumulating  body  of  knowledge  and 
especially  on  the  people  who  are  able  to  apply  it  —  the  lood  scientists  or 
the  food  technologists,  terms  that  are  used  interchangeably 

Courses  include  the  general  areas  of  production,  distribution, 
preparation,  evaluation,  and  utilization  of  foods  to  provide  a  better  and 
more  plentiful  food  supply  for  humankind 

Specialization  is  offered  in  the  areas  of  flavor  and  food  chemistry,  food 
microbiology,  including  industrial  fermentation,  food  processing  technology 
including  freezing,  thermal  and  aseptic  processing,  quality  assurance,  and 
the  commodity  areas  of  red  meats,  milk  and  dairy  products,  fruits  and 
vegetables,  poultry  and  poultry  products  and  seafood  products 

Opportunities  for  careers  in  lood  science  are  available  in  industry. 
universities  and  government  Specific  positions  for  food  scientists  include 
product  development,  production  management,  quality  control  and  quality 
assurance,  technical  sales  and  service,  ingredient  management,  food 
engineering,  research  and  teaching 

Semester 
Credit  Hours 

University  Studies  Program  Requirements"  40 
Division  Requirements: 

CHEM  103— General  Chemistry  I  4 

MICB  200— General  Microbiology  4 

MATH  110  or  115—  3 
Curriculum  Requirements: 

ENGL  393— Technical  Writing  3 

ENAG  414 — Mechanics  of  Food  Processing  4 

CHEM  104  or  CHEM  233  4 

CHEM  113— General  Chemistry  II  4 

FDSC  1 1 1 — Contemporary  Food  Industry  and  Consumerism  3 

FDSC  398— Seminar  1 

FDSC  412,  413— Principles  of  Food  Processing  I.  II  3.  3 

FDSC  421— Food  Chemistry  3 

FDSC  422— Food  Product  Research  and  Development  3 

FDSC  423— Food  Chemistry  Laboratory  2 

FDSC  430— Food  Microbiology  2 

FDSC  431— Food  Quality  Control  4 

FDSC  434— Food  Microbiology  Laboratory  2 
FDSC  442,  451,  461.  471,  482— Horticulture.  Dairy.  Poultry. 
Meat  and  Seafood  Products  Processing  (2 

required)  3.  3 

NUTR  100— Elements  of  Nutrition  3 

BCHM  261  — Elements  of  Biochemistry  3 

PHYS  121— Fundamentals  of  Physics  4 

Electives  28-29 


includes  1 1  required  credits  listed  below 
Course  Code  Prefix— FOSC 

Horticulture 

Professor  and  Chair:  Quebedeaux 

Professors:  Goum,  Hegwood.  Oliver.  Solomos.  Wiley 

Professors  Emeritus:  Link.  Scott   Shanks.  Stark.  Thompson.  Twigg 

Adjunct  Professor:  Galleta 

Visiting  Professor:  Faust 

Associate  Professors:  Beste.  Bouwkamp,  Gould,  Kundt.  McClurg.  Ng. 

Schales,  Schlimme,  Swartz.  Walsh 

Adjunct  Associate  Professor:  Kretchmer 

Assistant  Professors:  Hamed,  Healy.  Hershey,  Stutte 

Lecturer:  Mityga 

The  horticulturist  combines  a  knowledge  of  the  basic  sciences  with  a 
knowledge  of  factors  affecting  plant  growth  and  development  in  an  effort 
to  help  meet  the  lood  needs  of  the  world  population  and  help  beautify  our 
surroundings  The  horticulturist  specifically,  is  involved  with  fruit  production 
(pomology),  vegetable  production  (olericulture),  greenhouse  plant 
production  (floriculture),  the  production  ol  ornamental  trees  and  shrubs, 
and  the  storage  and  transportation  of  horticultural  crops  until  they  reach 
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the  consumer  (post-harvesl  horticulture)  The  landscape  designer 
combines  a  knowledge  o(  plant  growth  and  development  with  principles  ot 
functional  and  aesthetic  planning  and  design  to  create  landscapes  that  are 
useful,  pleasing,  and  environmentally  sound 

The  Department  of  Horticulture  oflers  undergraduate  cum.  ulum 
options  m  Horticultural  Production,  Horticultural  Science,  Horticultural 
Education,  and  Landscape  Design  and  Contracting  The  undergraduate 
curriculum  options  prepare  the  student  either  tor  advanced  graduate  study 
at  the  masters  or  doctorate  level  or  tor  entry  into  any  ol  the  various 
horticultural  industries  Advanced  studies  in  the  department,  leading  to  the 
M  S  and  Ph  D  degrees,  are  available  to  outstanding  students  having  a 
strong  motivation  lor  horticultural  research,  university  teaching,  and/or 
extension  education 

Students  interested  in  pursuing  a  continued  education  in  forestry, 
conservation-related  subjects,  or  other  disciplines  related  to  the 
biological/natural  life  sciences  are  advised  in  the  Department  of 
Horticulture  Foundation  courses,  strongly  oriented  in  the  sciences, 
transfer  readily  into  related  curricula  to  any  ot  the  approximately  fifty 
universities  which  offer  accredited  undergraduate  degrees  in  forestry 
Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute  and  State  University  (VPI/SU)  and  West 
Virginia  University  (WVU)  otter  Maryland  residents  accepted  into  their 
forestry  programs  eligibility  lor  in-state  tuition 

Immediate  employment  outlets  for  horticulture  graduates  include: 
commercial  production  and  wholesale  and  retail  sale  of  horticultural  crops 
through  orchards  and  vegetable  farms,  nurseries,  greenhouse  operations, 
garden  centers,  and  florist  shops,  production  management  and  sales  in 
allied  industries  such  as  tood  processing,  seed  production,  and  agricultural 
chemicals,  interior  plantscapmg.  and  management  of  landscapes 
associated  with  public  and  private  parks,  botanical  gardens,  arboretums, 
highway  systems,  and  large  scale  commercial,  industrial,  or  residential 
developments  Graduates  of  the  landscape  design  and  contracting  option 
are  employed  by  commercial  landscape  contracting,  nursery,  and 
engineering  firms  engaged  in  the  provision  of  planning  design  and 
installation  services  for  landscape  development  Other  landscape  design 
and  contracting  students  have  pursued  the  Master  of  Landscape 
Architecture  degree  The  department's  horticulture  education  option 
certifies  students  to  teach  horticulture  at  the  high  school  level 

All  students  should  meet  with  the  option  advisor  betore  enrolling  in 
courses  lor  the  option  All  horticulture  students,  regardless  of  option,  must 
complete  all  courses  listed  as  Departmental  Requirements  Students  must 
also  complete  all  courses  listed  as  Option  Requirements  in  one  ot  the 
department's  four  curriculum  options 

Curriculum  in  Horticulture 

Semester 
Credit  Hours 
Departmental  Requirements  -  All  Options: 

AGRO  302— General  Soils  4 

AGRO  453— Weed  Control  3 

BOTN  101— General  Botany  4 

BOTN  212  — Plant  Taxonomy 4 

BOTN  221— Diseases  of  Plants    4 

BOTN  441— Plant  Physiology  4 

CHEM  103— General  Chemistry  I  4 

CHEM  104 — Fundamentals  of  Organic  and  Biochemistry  4 

or 

CHEM  233— Organic  Chemistry  I -  4 

ENTM  252— Agricultural  Insect  Pests  3 

or 

ENTM  453— Insect  Pests  ol  Ornamental  Plants-  •  3 

HORT  398— Seminar    1 

MATH  1 10— Introduction  to  Mathematics  ...  3 

or 

MATH  1 15— Pre-calculus"    3 

'  Students  interested  in  completing  the  Horticultural  Science  Option  shall  enroll  in 
CHEM  233  rather  than  Chem  104  (Note  CHEM  1 13  is  a  prerequisite  for  CHEM  233  ) 
Horticultural  Science  Option  students  shall  enroll  in  MATH  1 15  rather  than  MATH  1 10 

" '  Students  interested  in  completing  the  Landscape  Design  and  Contracting  Option 
shall  enroll  in  ENTM  453  rather  than  ENTM  252. 

Horticultural  Production  Option 

Semester 
Credit  Hours 
AREC  250 — Elements  ot  Agricultural  and  Resources  Economics 


ECON  203— Principles  of  Economics  II 
AREC  306— Farm  Management 

or 
AREC  414 — Agricultural  Business  Management 
HORT  201 — Environmental  Factors  and  Horticultural  Crop 

Production 
HORT  202  — Management  of  Horticultural  Crop  Production 
HORT  271— Plant  Propagation 
HORT  274— Genetics  of  Cultivated  Plants 


HORT  474  — Physiology  of  Maturation  and  Storage  of 

Horticultural  Crops  3 
Select  two  ol  the  lollowmg 

AGRO  405  — Turl  Management  3 

HORT  41 1— Fruit  Crop  Production  3 

HORT  422— Vegetable  Crop  Production  3 

HORT  432— Greenhouse  Crop  Production  3 

HORT  452— Landscape  Establishment  and  Maintenance  3 

HORT  456— Nursery  Crop  Production  3 

HORT  472— Advanced  Plant  Propagation  2 
University  Studies  Program  Requirements  (over  and  above  what 

is  included  in  Departmental  and  Option 

requirements)  27-30 

Electives  23-27 

Horticultural  Science  Option 

CHEM  113— General  Chemistry  II  4 
HORT  201— Environmental  Factors  and  Horticultural"Crop 

Production  4 

HORT  202  — Management  of  Horticultural  Crop  Production  4 

HORT  271— Plant  Propagation  3 

HORT  274— Genetics  of  Cultivated  Plants  3 
HORT  474— Physiology  of  Maturation  and  Storage  of 

Horticultural  Crops  3 

MATH  220— Elementary  Calculus  I  3 

PHYS  121— Fundamentals  of  Physics  I  4 

PHYS  122  — Fundamentals  of  Physics  II  4 
Select  one  of  the  following 

AGRO  403— Crop  Breeding  3 

AGRO  411— Soil  Fertility  3 

AGRO  417  — Soil  Physics  3 

AGRO  421— Soil  Chemistry  3 

BCHM  261— Elements  of  Biochemistry  3 

BOTN  416— Plant  Structure  4 

BOTN  484— Plant  Biochemistry  3 
University  Studies  Program  Requirements  (over  and  above  what 

is  included  in  Departmental  and  Option 

requirements) 30 

Electives  16-17 


Horticultural  Education  Option 

AEED  302— Introduction  to  Agricultural  Education 

AEED  303 — Teaching  Materials  and  Demonstrations    

AEED  305  — Teaching  Young  and  Adult  Farmer  Groups 
AEED  311— Teaching  Secondary  Vocational  Agriculture    .  . 

AEED  313— Student  Teaching     

AEED  315  — Student  Teaching     . 

AGRO  405— Turf  Management  

EDHD  300— Human  Development  and  Learning    

EDSF  301— Foundations  of  Education    . ,  

HORT  160— Introduction  to  the  Art  of  Landscaping    . . 
HORT  201— Environmental  Factors  and  Horticultural  Crop 

Production 

HORT  202— Management  of  Horticultural  Crop  Production 

HORT  271— Plant  Propagation  

HORT  453— Woody  Plant  Materials    


HORT  454— Woody  Plant  Materials    

SPCH  107— Technical  Speech  Communication   

University  Studies  Program  Requirements  (over  and  above  what 
is  included  in  Departmental  and  Option 
requirements)    

Electives  

Landscape  Design  and  Contracting  Option 

AREC  250— Elements  of  Agricultural  and  Resource  Economics 

or 

ECON  203— Principles  of  Economics  II     

AREC  306— Farm  Management    

or 

AREC  414  — Agricultural  Business  Management     

APDS  101— Fundamentals  of  Design    

EDIT  160— Design  Illustrating  I         

HORT  160— Introduction  to  the  Art  of  Landscaping 

HORT  260— Principles  of  Graphic  Communication  in  Landscape 

Design   

HORT  361— Principles  in  Landscape  Design    

HORT  452— Principles  of  Landscape  Establishment  and 

Maintenance       

HORT  453— Woody  Plant  Materials    

HORT  454— Woody  Plant  Materials      

HORT  462— Planting  Design  

HORT  464— Principles  of  Landscape  Development 

HORT  465— Design  of  Landscape  Structures  and  Materials    .  .  . 

HORT  466— Advanced  Landscape  Design     

HORT  467  — Principles  of  Landscape  Contracting  


27 
6-9 
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Select  one  of  the  following 

AGRO  405— Turf  Management  3 

AGRO  415— Soil  Survey  and  Land  Use  3 

BOTN  462— Plant  Ecology  2 

and 
BOTN  464— Plant  Ecology  Laboratory  2 

GEOG  340— Geomorphology  3 

University  Studies  Program  Requirements  (over  and  above  what  is 
included  in  Departmental  and  Option  requirements) 

24-27 
Electives  8-12 

Course  Code  Prefix— HORT 

Natural  Resources  Management  Program 

Assistant  Professor  and  Coordinator:  Gibson 
Adjunct  Professor:  Flyger 
Instructor:  Siellng 

The  responsible  development  and  use  of  natural  resources  are 
essential  to  the  full  growth  and  stability  of  an  economy 

The  curriculum  in  natural  resources  management  is  a  preprofessional 
program  designed  to  teach  students  balanced  concepts  of  the  efficient 
use  and  |udicious  management  of  natural  resources  It  identifies  their  role  in 
economic  development  while  maintaining  concern  for  society  and  the 
environment,  through  a  comprehensive  approach  involving  natural 
sciences,  economics,  and  social  sciences  It  prepares  students  for  careers 
in  technical,  administrative,  educational,  and  research  work  in  such  areas 
as  water  and  land  use,  fish  and  wildlife  management,  and  other  areas  of 
natural  resources  management  Course  options  also  include  preparation 
for  graduate  study  in  any  of  several  areas  within  the  biological  and  social 
sciences 

Students  will  pursue  a  broad  education  program  and  then  elect 
subjects  concentrated  in  one  of  three  management  areas  of  interest  Plant 
and  Wildlife  Resource  Management,  Land  and  Water  Resource 
Management,  or  Environmental  Education  and  Park  Management 

Basic  Curriculum  Requirements 

Semester 
Credit  Hours 

University  Studies  Program  Requirements'  40 

BOTN  101— General  Botany"  4 

ZOOL  101— General  Zoology'  4 

CHEM  103,  113— General  Chemistry  I,  General  Chemistry  II'  8 
GEOL  100,  110— Introductory  Physical  Geology.  Physical 

Geology  Laboratory" 
OR 
GEOG  201,  211— Geography  of  Environmental  Systems, 

Geography  of  Environmental  Systems  Laboratory" 

4 

AGRO  302— General  Soils'  4 

AREC  240 — Environment  and  Human  Ecology'  3 

MATH  140  or  220— Calculus  I  or  Elementary  Calculus  I'  4-3 

BIOM  301— Introduction  to  Biometrics  3 

ECON  201  or  205— Economies'  3 

AREC  453— Economic  Analysis  of  Natural  Reources  3 

BOTN  462  —Plant  Ecology  and  Plant  Ecology  Laboratory  4 

HORT  171— Elements  of  Forestry  3 

MICB  200— General  Microbiology'  3 

PHYS  117— Introduction  to  Physics'  4 

ZOOL  212— Ecology,  Evolution  and  Behavior'  4 

AEED  499G— Principles  of  Natural  Resources  Management  3 

AGRO  415— Soil  Survey  and  Land  Use  3 

AREC  432— Introduction  to  Natural  Resource  Policy  3 
BMGT  360  or  364— Personnel  Management  or  Management 

and  Organization  Theory                 3 

CMSC  103— Introduction  to  Computing  for  Non-majors 

OR 

EDCI  487— Introduction  to  Computers  in  Instructional  Settings  3 

'   May  satisfy  college  requirements  and/ or  a  University  Studies  requirement 

Management  Areas  (23  hours) 

Plant  and  Wildlife  Resource  Management 

Science  Area  10 

Management  Area  10 

Related  Coursework  3 


Land  and  Water  Resource  Management 
Science  Area 
Management  Area 
Related  Coursework 

Environmental  Education  and  Park  Management 
Science  Area 

Management  and  Education  Area 
Related  Coursework 


Pre-Forestry 

The  pre-forestry  curriculum  offers  a  number  ol  opportunities  to  the 
student  interested  m  pursuing  a  continued  education  in  lorestry, 
conservation-related  sublets,  or  other  disciplines  related  to  the 
biological/  natural  life  sciences  The  curriculum  is  strongly  oriented  in  the 
sciences  and  is  composed  of  foundation  courses  that  transler  rather 
readily  into  related  curricula  at  The  University  of  Maryland  and  other 
universities  There  are  approximately  fifty  other  universities  that  otter 
accredited  undergraduate  degrees  in  forestry 

Pre-lorestry  students  are  advised  in  the  Department  of  Horticulture  The 
University  of  Maryland  has  an  agreement  with  Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute 
and  State  University  (VPI/SU)  and  with  West  Virginia  University  (WVU) 
whereby  Maryland  residents  accepted  into  forestry  programs  at  VPI/SU  Of 
WVU  will  be  eligible  for  in-state  tuition  at  those  universities  The  student 
must  remain  enrolled  in  a  forestry  program  The  student  may  transfer  any 
time  from  Maryland  to  VPI/SU  or  to  WVU 


Pre-Forestry  Curriculum 


Semester 
Credit  Hours 
6 


ENGL  101,  393' 

BOTN  101 

CHEM  103,  104 

ECON  205  or  AREC  250 

HORT  171 

HORT  489K,  489L 

MATH  220.  221 

PHYS  121,  122 

Social  Sciences  &  Humanities 

SPCH  100 

ZOOL  101 

PHED  

Total      65 

Other  suggested  courses  include    AGRO  302,  BOTN  211.  BOTN  221, 
CMSC  103,  ENTM  100,  ENTM  204,  GEOL  100.  120.  STAT  100 
'    This  course  can  be  taken  by  pre-forestry  students  in  their  last  semester  ot  the 
program,  although  they  may  not  be  |uniors 

Combined  Degree  Curriculum  — College  of 
Agriculture  and  Veterinary  Medicine 

Students  enrolled  in  the  College  of  Agriculture  who  have  completed  at 
least  ninety  hours,  including  all  University,  and  college  requirements,  may 
qualify  for  the  Bachelor  of  Science  degree  from  The  University  ol  Maryland, 
College  of  Agriculture,  upon  successful  completion  in  an  accredited 
College  of  Veterinary  Medicine  of  at  least  thirty  semester  hours  It  is 
strongly  recommended  that  the  ninety  hours  include  credits  in  animal 
science 


Combined  Degree  Requirements 


University  Studies  Program  Requirements' 

ANSC  221— Fundamentals  of  Animal  Production 

ANSC  21 1  — Anatomy  of  Domestic  Animals 

ANSC  212— Applied  Animal  Physiology 

BOTN  101— General  Botany 

ZOOL  101— General  Zoology 

Mathematics  (must  include  at  least  3  credits  ol  Calculus) 

CHEM  103— General  Chemistry  I 

CHEM  113— General  Chemistry  II 

CHEM  233— Organic  Chemistry  I 

CHEM  243  — Organic  Chemistry  II 

PHYS  121— Fundamentals  of  Physics  I 

PHYS  122— Fundamentals  of  Physics  II 

Electives 


Semester 
Credit  Hours 
40 
3 
4 
4 
4 
4 
6 
4 


"   includes  eleven  required  credits  listed  below 

Additional  information  about  this  program  may  be  obtained  from  the 

College  of  Veterinary  Medicine 

Institute  of  Applied  Agriculture— Two-Year 
Program 

The  Institute  of  Applied  Agriculture,  a  two-year  college-level  program 
offered  as  an  alternative  to  the  tour-year  program,  prepares  students  for 
specific  occupations  in  technical  agriculture 

The  institute  offers  three  major  programs  with  twelve  specific  curriculum 
options 

I  Business  Farming 

A  Farm  Production  and  Management 
B  Agricultural  Business  Management 

II  Ornamental  Horticulture 

A  General  Ornamental  Horticulture 
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2 
3 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
1 
3 
3 
2.  2 
3 
3 
3 


B  Nursery  Management 

C  Garden  Center  Management 

D  Greenhouse  Management 

E  Florist  Shop  Management 

F  Landscape  Management 

G  Interior  Plantscapmg  Management 
III   Turtgrass  Management 

A  Golt  Course  Management 

B  Lawn  Care  Management 

C  Lawn  Care  Technician  (a  one-year  option) 

The  business  /arming  program  develops  skills  needed  for  farm 
operation  or  for  employment  in  agricultural  service  and  supply  business 
such  as  feed.  seed,  fertilizer,  and  machinery  companies,  and  farmers' 
cooperatives 

Options  in  ornamental  horticulture  prepare  students  for  employment  in 
or  management  of  greenhouses,  nurseries,  garden  centers,  florist  shops, 
landscape  maintenance  companies  or  interior  plantscapmg  companies 

The  turtgrass  management  program  concentrates  on  the  technical  and 
management  skills  needed  to  work  as  a  golf  course  superintendent,  to 
work  m  commercial  or  residential  lawn  care  companies  or  in  other 
turtgrass-onented  industries  such  as  parks  and  cemeteries 

To  enhance  a  student's  occupational  experience,  the  institute  requires 
participation  in  a  Supervised  Work  Experience  program,  usually  completed 
before  taking  second-year  courses 

A  graduate  of  the  institute  is  awarded  a  Certificate  in  Agriculture 
specifying  the  student's  area  of  specialization  Graduation  requires  the 
successful  completion  of  sixty  credit  hours  of  a  recognized  program 
option,  completion  of  Supervised  Work  Experience,  and  a  2  00  cumulative 
grade  point  average 

Though  designed  as  a  two-year  terminal  program,  the  institute  does  not 
restrict  continuing  education  In  general,  all  institute  courses  are 
transferrable  to  the  UMCP  and  UMES  campuses  The  extent  to  which  the 
courses  can  be  applied  to  a  baccalaureate  degree  will  depend  on  the 
individual  department  in  which  a  student  is  planning  to  maior 

Courses  Basic  to  All  Programs 

COMM  1-1— Oral  Communication' 
COMM  I-2— Written  Communication' 
AGMA  1-1 — Agricultural  Mathematics' 
BOTN  1-1— Introduction  to  Plant  Science' 
HORT  I-5— Diseases  of  Ornamentals 
AGRO  1-1— Soils  and  Fertilizers' 
AGRO  I-6— Weed  Control 
AGRO  I-6A— Weed  Control  Laboratory 
AGRO  1-11— Pesticide  Use  and  Safety 

AGEN  1-1 — Agricultural  Mechanics  I,  II 

AGEN  I-2— Power  and  Machinery 

AGEN  I-3A— Land  Measurement  and  Surveying 

AGEN  I-3B— Drainage  Practices 

AGEN  I-3C— Irrigation  Practices 

AGEN  I-7— Machine  Operation  Laboratory 

AGEC  I-2— Business  Law' 

AGEC  I-4 — Business  Operations' 

AGEC  I-8— Using  Computers  in  Agriculture 

AGEC  1-10 — Personnel  Management 

AGEC  1-12— Agricultural  Retailing 

AGEC  1-13— Agricultural  Finance 

AGEC  1-14 — Supervised  Work  Experience'  1 

'   Required  tor  all  management  options 

Courses  for  Farm  Production  and  Agribusiness  Management  Majors 

ANSC  1-1 — Introduction  to  Animal  Science  3 

ANSC  I-2— Feeds  and  Feeding  3 

ANSC  I-3— Animal  Health  3 

ANSC  I-4  — Dairy  Production  3 

ANSC  I-5 — Genetic  Improvement  of  Livestock  3 

ANSC  I-8— Livestock  Management  1-3 

ANSC  1-10— Seminar  1 

ENTM  1-1  — Insect  Control  3 

AGRO  I-7 — Grain  and  Forage  Production  I  3 

AGRO  1-10— Forage  and  Pasture  Production  3 

AGEC  I-5  —  Financial  Records  and  Analysis  3 

AGEC  I-7— Agricultural  Marketing  3 

AGEC  1-1 1— Farm  Management  3 

Courses  for  Ornamental  Horticulture  and  Turtgrass  Majors 

HORT  I-2  — Woody  Ornamentals  I  2 

HORT  I-3— Plant  Propagation  3 

HORT  l-4— Landscape  Design  3 

HORT  I-6  — Nursery  Management  3 

HORT  I-7  — Greenhouse  Management  2 

HORT  I-8— Arboriculture     3 

HORT  I-9  — Landscape  Contracting  Management  3 

HORT  1-10— Floral  Design  I  2 

HORT  1-12— Floral  Crop  Production                                         ,  ..  2 


HORT  1-13— Floral  Design  II 

HORT  1-14— Landscape  Maintenance 

HORT  1-15— Interior  Plant  Culture 

HORT  1-17— Floral  Design  III 

HORT  1-18— Woody  Ornamentals  II 

HORT  1-19— Interior  Ornamentals 

HORT  1-20— Interior  Plantscape  Design 

HORT  1-21— Interior  Plantscape  Contracting 

HORT  I-22  — Seminar 

HORT  I-23— Landscape  Construction 

ENTM  I-2— Pests  of  Ornamental  Plants 

AGRO  I-2— Turf  Management  I,  II 

AGRO  I-3 — Lawn  Care  Management 

AGRO  I-4  — Golf  Course  Management  I 

AGRO  I-5— Golf  Course  Management  II 

For    additional    intormation,    write     Director.    Institute    of    Applied 
Agriculture.  The  University  of  Maryland.  College  Park.  MD  20742 
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Virginia-Maryland  Regional  College  of 
Veterinary  Medicine — Maryland 
Campus 

Professor  and  Associate  Dean:  Mohanty 
Professor:  Marquardt 

Associate  Professors:  Dutta,  Mallinson,  Manspeaker 
Assistant  Professors:  Ingling,  Penney,  Robl,  Snyder 

The  Virginia-Maryland  Regional  College  of  Veterinary  Medicine  is 
operated  by  Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute  and  State  University  and  The 
University  of  Maryland  Each  year  fifty  Virginia  and  thirty  Maryland  students 
comprise  the  entering  class  of  a  four-year  program  leading  to  a  Doctor  of 
Veterinary  Medicine  (DVM) 

The  first  two  and  one-half  years  of  instruction  are  given  at  Virginia 
Polytechnic  Institute  and  State  University  in  Blacksburg,  Virginia  The  final 
one  and  one-half  years  of  instruction  are  given  at  several  locations, 
including  The  University  of  Maryland  College  Park 

A  student  desiring  admission  to  the  college  must  complete  the  pre- 
veterinary  requirements  and  apply  for  admission  to  the  professional 
curriculum  Admission  to  this  program  is  competitive  and  open  to  all 
Maryland  residents 


School  of  Architecture 

Professor  and  Dean:  Steffian 

Associate  Dean:  Sachs 

Assistant  to  the  Dean:  Lapanne 

Professors:  Hill,  Lewis,  Loss,  Lu,  Schlesinger 

Associate  Professors:  Bechhoefer.  Bennett.  DuPuy.  Etlin,  Fogle,  Johns, 

Schumacher,  Vann 

Assistant  Professors:  Berke,  Mclnturff,  Thiratrakoolchai,  Wiedemann 

Lecturers:  Dynerman,  Sachs 

Instructors:  Mason 

The  School  of  Architecture  offers  a  graduate  program  leading  to  the 
degree.  Master  of  Architecture,  and  four-year  undergraduate  programs 
leading  to  Bachelor  of  Science  degrees  in  two  maior  fields  of  study 
architecture  and  urban  studies  The  undergraduate  mapr  in  architecture  is 
designed  to  minimize  the  time  required  to  complete  the  curriculum  leading 
to  the  professional  degree,  Master  of  Architecture  The  urban  studies 
program  is  designed  for  students  admitted  to  the  school  who  desire  strong 
academic  preparation  in  architecture  and  urban  studies  sublets  at  the 
undergraduate  level,  but  who  do  not  plan  to  pursue  a  career  in 
architecture. 

The  school's  basic  mission  is  to  provide  general  education  and 
professional  training  and  to  develop  the  skills  required  by  the  graduate 
architect  Its  curriculum  in  architecture  is  organized  around  courses  in 
architectural  and  urban  design,  architectural  history  and  theory,  and 
architectural  science  and  technology  Although  its  program  is  demanding, 
many  electives— both  in  architecture  and  related  fields  and  m  the  sciences 
and  humanities— are  also  available  Courses  in  design  studio  involve  the 
student  in  a  series  of  design  case  studies,  often  drawn  from  actual 
situations  in  the  surrounding  environment  Both  science /technology  and 
design  courses  utilize  field  trips,  "hands-on"  experience,  and  the  expertise 
of  visiting  critics  and  lecturers  as  well  as  regular  faculty 

The  B  S  degrees  in  architecture  and  urban  studies  will  qualify 
graduates  to  pursue  a  career  in  any  of  a  number  of  fields,  such  as 
construction,  real  estate  development,  public  administration,  or  historic 
preservation,  or  to  continue  in  graduate  work  in  professional  fields  such  as 
architecture,  urban  planning,  or  law 

The  graduate  of  the  Master's  degree  program  in  architecture  will  be 
qualified  to  enter  the  profession  of  architecture  in  private  practice,  as  an 
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employee  of  a  public  agency  at  the  local,  state  or  Federal  level,  or  to  enter 
any  one  of  a  number  of  other  career  paths 

Although  the  changing  patterns  of  world  and  national  problems  can  be 
expected  to  have  major  impacts  on  the  practice  of  architecture  and  urban 
planning  in  the  coming  decades,  it  is  clear  that  well-prepared 
environmental  designers  and  architects  will  continue  to  be  in  demand  as 
the  physical  environment  in  which  we  live  and  work  is  adapted  to  suit  new 
circumstances  Architecture  as  a  field  of  activity  will  continue  to  provide 
personal  challenges  of  the  highest  order,  the  opportunity  for  varied  work 
and  for  public  service,  and  the  chance  to  see  others  benefiting  from  and 
enjoying  the  products  of  one's  efforts 

The  school's  professional  program  is  accredited  by  the  National 
Architectural  Accreditation  Board.  Inc  ,  enabling  graduates  to  qualify  for 
licensure  in  all  fifty  states,  and  by  reciprocal  agreement,  in  several  foreign 
countries 

Faculty.  The  faculty  of  the  school  staff  the  four  mam  curriculum  areas 
design;  science-technology;  history-theory;  and  urban  planning-urban 
design  All  faculty  members  are  active  in  professional  practice  and/or 
research  in  their  respective  areas  of  interest  For  example,  all  design 
faculty  members  maintain  active  interests  in  professional  practice,  ranging 
from  small  residential  work  to  large  scale  urban  proiects  Several  members 
of  the  faculty  have  been  retained  as  design  consultants  to  local 
communities  Many  faculty  design  proiects  have  been  recognized  through 
local,  national,  and  international  awards  programs  and  publications 
History  faculty  are  active  in  classical  field  archeology  in  the  Middle  East  and 
North  Africa,  in  research  in  American  and  modern  architecture  and  in 
medieval  architectural  scholarship  Science-technology  faculty  are  active  in 
research  in  solar  energy  and  hazard  mitigation;  research  grants  have  been 
awarded  by  national  agencies 

Facilities.  The  school  is  housed  in  a  modern,  air-conditioned  building 
providing  workstations  for  each  student,  a  large  auditorium,  and  seminar 
and  classroom  facilities  A  well-equipped  woodworking  and  model  shop, 
darkroom  facilities,  a  lab  equipped  with  testing  machines  and  various 
instruments  used  in  studying  the  ambient  environment,  and  computer 
terminal  facilities  are  also  provided  The  Architecture  Library,  one  ot  the 
finest  in  the  nation,  contains  some  26,000  volumes  and  150  current 
periodicals  A  special  collection  room  of  12,000  books  includes  5,000 
volumes  on  world  expositions,  the  National  Trust  Library  for  Historic 
Preservation  is  also  housed  within  the  school  and  contains  1 1 ,000  volumes 
and  450  periodical  titles  A  visual  resources  facility  includes  a  reserve  slide 
collection  of  205,000  slides  on  architecture,  landscape  architecture,  urban 
planning,  architectural  science,  and  technology  as  well  as  audio-visual 
equipment  for  classroom  and  studio  use 

Special  Resources  and  Opportunities.  The  school  is  a  member  of  The 
Architectural  Research  Centers  Consortium,  Inc.  a  group  of  over  twenty- 
five  schools  and  centers  whose  objective  is  to  increase  the  quality  and 
quantity  of  architectural  research  Current  research  is  in  process  through 
funding  by  agencies  such  as  the  National  Science  Foundation,  providing 
research  opportunities  for  faculty  and  students 

The  school  provides  learning  experiences  through  CADRE 
Corporation,  a  non-profit  Center  for  Architectural  Design  and  Research 
housed  in  the  school,  which  provides  an  organizational  framework  for 
faculty  and  students  to  undertake  contract  research  and  design  projects 
appropriate  to  the  school's  fundamental  education  mission  CADRE 
Corporation  projects  include  building  and  urban  design,  urban  studies, 
building  technology,  historic  preservation,  architectural  archaeology, 
studies  in  energy  conservation,  or  other  work  for  which  the  school's 
resources  and  interests  are  uniquely  suited 

The  school  supports  The  University  of  Maryland  Caesarea  Project,  an 
on-going  archaeological  excavation  at  Caesarea  Mantima  in  Israel 
Qualified  students  may  participate  here  as  they  have  in  the  past  at 
Carthage  (Tunisia)  and  Humayma  (Jordan)  as  well  as  on  the  underwater 
excavations  at  Herod's  Harbor  in  Caesarea 

A  summer  workshop  for  historic  preservation  is  sponsored  by  the 
school  each  year  in  Cape  May,  N  J  .  a  designated  national  historic 
landmark  district  Students  may  earn  credit  doing  hands-on  restoration 
work  with  the  city's  unique  collection  of  Victorian  structures  and  by 
attending  lectures  presented  by  visiting  architects,  preservationists,  and 
scholars 

Admissions.  Admission  to  the  School  of  Architecture  is  selective  Students 
are  normally  admitted  to  the  undergraduate  majors  in  architecture  and  in 
urban  studies  after  completing  fifty-six  credits  of  general  and  prerequisite 
work  Early  admission  is  possible  directly  from  high  school  for  outstanding 
students  who  meet  one  of  the  following  standards  (1)35  GPA  in  high 
school  and  combined  SAT  score  of  1200;  (2)  National  Merit  Scholarship 
finalist,  or  (3)  recipient  of  Maryland  Distinguished,  Banneker,  Chancellor's 
Scholarship  or  equivalent  award  Such  students  need  not  submit  the 
portfolio  described  below 

Prior  to  admission,  students  may  enroll  in  a  two-year  pre-architecture 
program,  but  must  also  declare  an  alternate  major  The  college  associated 
with  the  alternate  maior  will  become  the  student's  advising  home  Pre- 
architecture  is  open  to  any  UMCP  student  and  provides  a  program  tor  the 


first  two  years  that  includes  the  basic  requirements  of  the  University  Studies 
Program  plus  other  pre-architecture  requirements 

The  School  of  Architecture  normally  accepts  transfer  credits  from 
regionally  accredited  four-year  institutions  Transfer  credits  (or  technical 
and  professional  courses,  however,  are  normally  accepted  only  from 
institutions  that  are  also  accredited  by  the  National  Architectural 
Accrediting  Board  (NAAB) 

Application  Procedures.  Exceptionally  well-qualified  students  applying  for 
early  admission  from  high  school  should  write  the  Director  ol 
Undergraduate  Admissions.  The  University  of  Maryland.  College  Park,  MD 
20742  The  deadline  for  such  application  is  February  1  Earlier  applications 
are  encouraged 

Transfer  students  who  have  completed  work  at  other  colleges  and 
universities  should  write  the  Director  of  Undergraduate  Admissions.  The 
University  of  Maryland.  College  Park,  MD  20742  Students  applying  for 
admissions  from  pre-architecture  or  from  other  academic  units  of  The 
University  of  Maryland  College  Park  should  contact  the  Director  ol 
Admissions,  School  of  Architecture,  The  University  of  Maryland.  College 
Park.  MD  20742  Deadline  for  application  for  transfer  student  admission  is 
February  1  A  3  0  GPA  is  normally  recommended  for  admission  to  the 
School  of  Architecture  Detailed  information  is  available  from  the  School  ot 
Architecture 

In  addition  to  the  required  high  school  and  college  transcripts,  letters  ot 
recommendation,  and  other  information,  a  portfolio  ot  creative  work  must 
be  submitted  by  all  transfer  and  pre-architecture  student  applicants  The 
required  portfolio  of  student  work  may  include  copies  ot  drawings, 
photographs,  and  other  evidence  of  creative  work,  submitted  in  8V»'  x  1 1* 
format,  for  example,  in  a  standard  three-ring  notebook  The  portfolio 
should  be  submitted  to  the  Director  of  Admissions,  School  of  Architecture 
(Please  see  the  more  detailed  information  in  "Notice  to  Applicants  tor 
Admission  to  Architecture,"  available  from  the  School  of  Architecture  )  The 
portfolio  will  be  returned  only  if  requested,  in  which  case  a  self-addressed, 
stamped  mailing  envelope  should  be  included  with  the  portfolio  for  this 
purpose 

Curriculum  Requirements:  Pre-Architecture  In  the  first  two  years  ot 
college,  pre-architecture  students  should  adhere  to  the  tollowing 
curriculum: 

Credit  Hours 

USP  — University  Studies  Program 28 

ENGL  101— Introduction  to  Writing  3 

MATH  220— Elementary  Calculus  I  3 

ARCH  170— Introduction  to  the  Built  Environment  3 

MATH  221— Elementary  Calculus  II  (recommended)  3 

PHYS  121— Fundamentals  of  Physics  I  4 

ARCH  220— History  of  Western  Architecture  3 

ARCH  242— Drawing  I  2 

PHYS  122  — Fundamentals  of  Physics  II      4 

ARCH  221— History  of  Western  Architecture  3 

Total  Credits   56 

Curriculum  Requirements:  Bachelor  of  Science,  Major  in  Architecture. 

If  admitted  after  completing  fifty-six  credits,  students  are  expected  to 
complete  the  following  requirements  for  a  total  of  121  credits 

Semester 
Credit  Hours 


Third  Year 

ARCH  400— Architecture  Studio  I 

ARCH  375— Construction  and  Materials 

ARCH  4xx — Arch   History/ Area  A' " 

University  Studies  Program  Requirements 

ARCH  401  — Architecture  Studio  II 

ARCH  460  — Site  Analysis 

ARCH  343  — Drawing  II 

ENGL  391— Advanced  Composition 

USP  Requirements 

Total 

Fourth  Year 

ARCH  402  — Architecture  Studio  III 

ARCH  445  — Visual  Analysis  ot  Architecture 

ARCH  312  — Architectural  Structures  I 

ARCH  313— Thermal  and  Acoustical  Tech 

ARCH  403— Architecture  Studio  IV 

ARCH  454  — Theory  ol  Urban  Form 

ARCH  412  — Architectural  Structures  II 

ARCH  415  — Illumination,  Electrical  and  Systems  Technology 

ARCH  4xx  — Arch   History/Area  B"  " 

Total  18 

Total  Credits:  121 

'  Courses  are  to  be  taken  in  sequence  as  indicated  by  Roman  numerals  «i  course 

titles 
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" "  Architecture  history  courses  Area  A,  ARCH  422.  423.  432  and  436,  Area  B 
ARCH  433.  434  and  420 

Curriculum  Requirements:  Bachelor  of  Science,  Major  In 
Architecture  Urban  Studies.  In  addition  to  programs  leading  lo  the 
professional  degree  in  architecture,  the  school  olfers  a  Bachelor  of 
Science  degree  with  an  urban  planning  focus,  combining  requirements  of 
the  School  of  Architecture  and  the  Institute  for  Urban  Studies  To  enter  this 
baccalaureate  program,  students  must  follow  special  application 
procedures  for  selective  admission  and  are  required  to  complete  lilty-six 
credits  In  the  final  two  years,  students  are  expected  to  complete  the 
following  requirements,  providing  a  total  of  120  credits 

Semester 
Credit  Hours 
Third  Year 

6 
6 
6 
6 
3 
3 
3 
3 


ARCH  400— Architecture  Studio  I 

Basic  Field 

Urban  Studies 

ARCH  401— Architecture  Studio  II 

ARCH  460— Site  Analysis 

Urban  Studies 

ENGL  391  — Advanced  Composition 

USP  or  Elective 

Total 
Fourth  Year 

ARCH  454  — Theories  of  Urban  Form 
ARCH  450  — Introduction  to  Urban  Planning 
ARCH  375 — Construction  and  Materials  I 
Urban  Studies 
ARCH  453  — Urban  Problems  Seminar 

Urban  Studies        

Basic  Field 

USP  or  Elective  

Total  15 

Total  Credits:  120 

USP— University  Studies  Program  Requirement  (may  also  be  used  to  satisfy  maior 
requirement) 

NOTE:  Urban  studies  requirements  and  basic  field  requirements  must  be 
approved  for  each  candidate  by  the  Institute  for  Urban  Studies  All  other 
requirements  are  approved  by  the  School  of  Architecture. 

Course  Code  Prefix— ARCH 


College  of  Arts  and  Humanities 

Dean:  Brecht  (acting) 

The  College  of  Arts  and  Humanities  offers  courses  and  programs  for 
both  majors  and  non-ma|ors  Students  interested  in  the  traditional  fields  of 
the  liberal  arts  will  find  many  offerings  in  the  Departments  of  Art.  Music, 
Communication  Arts  and  Theatre,  English  and  the  foreign  languages, 
History,  and  Philosophy  Here  they  will  study  the  artifacts  and  documents  of 
the  past  and  the  present,  reflecting  both  western  and  non-western 
civilizations. 

The  college  also  offers  instruction  in  the  creative  and  performing 
areas — studio  art,  music,  dance,  theatre,  creative  writing,  and  film — as 
well  as  professional  training  in  modern  communications  (journalism,  radio- 
television-film). 

Arts  and  Humanities  encourages  its  students  to  take  several 
approaches  to  the  study  of  human  cultural  behavior  Majors  are  available  in 
American,  East  Asian,  Jewish,  linguistics,  and  Russian  studies.  Faculty 
representing  various  disciplines  will  advise  students  on  such  area  studies 
as  Latin  America.  Or  a  student,  with  faculty  help,  may  devise  coherent 
programs  in,  for  example,  women's  studies,  popular  culture,  the  history 
and  philosophy  of  science,  and  the  classical,  medieval,  or  renaissance 
world.  All  of  these  programs,  and  many  others  that  a  student's  imagination 
and  interest  may  suggest,  are  strengthened  by  courses  from  other 
colleges 

Many  of  the  maior  programs  in  Arts  and  Humanities  make  excellent  pre- 
law preparation  In  fact,  with  a  judicious  choice  of  electives  in  this  and  other 
colleges,  students  with  any  major  in  Arts  and  Humanities  may  prepare 
themselves  for  careers  or  advanced  training  in  business,  government,  law, 
teaching,  publishing,  library  work,  and  museum  work,  among  others 
Internship  opportunities  throughout  the  college  should  enhance  this 
process 

Most  careers  in  which  the  graduates  of  Arts  and  Humanities  will 
eventually  find  themselves  require  and  reward  the  abilities  fostered  by  a 
liberal  education  the  ability  to  write  clear,  carefully  organized,  readable 
English,  to  speak  forcefully  and  persuasively,  and  to  think  logically  and 
critically  The  programs  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Humanities,  therefore, 
are  concerned  with  developing  the  qualities  of  verbal  facility  and 
adaptability  needed  for  career  success. 


The  chief  administrative  officer  of  the  College  of  Arts  and  Humanities  is 
the  dean  Stall  in  the  dean's  ollice  serve  as  ombudsmen  for  students  The 
dean's  oflice  is  responsible  lor  certilymg  that  students  have  met  all  degree 
requirements  The  stall  evaluates  transler  credits  and  coordinates  the 
advising  ol  newly  admitted  students  It  maintains  a  liaison  with  the  various 
faculty  advisors  and  academic  programs  within  the  college  The  office  of 
the  dean  is  the  place  where  students  can  go  when  they  are  lost  or  have  any 
question  about  academic  policies  or  procedures  The  stall  can  adjust 
courses  or  schedules,  providing  it  is  ethically  justifiable  The  dean's  office 
can  interpret  existing  regulations  and,  where  it  again  feels  ethically  justified, 
can  make  certain  exceptions  Students  majoring  in  architecture  and 
journalism  will  work  directly  with  the  stalls  ol  the  School  ol  Architecture  and 
the  College  ol  Journalism  During  registration,  students  are  usually  seen  on 
a  first-come,  first-served  basis  On  other  occasions,  if  the  problem  is  an 
emergency  or  is  truly  important,  the  deans  and  advisors  will  stay  as  long  as 
necessary 

Each  entering  student  in  this  college  will  be  assigned  a  faculty  advisor 
who  will  help  select  courses  and  programs  relevant  to  the  student's 
academic  objectives  As  soon  as  a  student  selects  a  major  field  ol  study,  a 
faculty  advisor  representing  that  area  will  be  assigned 

The  college  is  comprised  of  the  following  academic  units 

American  Studies  Department 

Art  Department 

Center  for  Mediterranean  Archeology 

Center  for  Philosophy  and  Public  Policy 

Center  for  Renaissance  and  Baroque  Studies 

Classics  Department 

Communication  Arts  and  Theatre  Department 

Comparative  Literature  Program 

Dance  Department 

English  Language  and  Literature  Department 

French  and  Italian  Languages  and  Literatures  Department 

Germanic  and  Slavic  Languages  and  Literatures  Department 

Hebrew  and  East  Asian  Languages  and  Literatures  Department 

History  Department 

Housing  and  Design 

Jewish  Studies  Program 

Linguistics  Program 

Maryland  English  Institute 

Music  Department 

Philosophy  Department 

Spanish  and  Portuguese  Languages  and  Literatures  Department 

Women's  Studies  Program 

All  of  these  units,  with  the  exception  of  the  Women's  Studies  Program 
and  the  various  centers,  offer  major  programs  that  lead  to  a  degree  Each 
has  assigned  faculty  to  serve  as  academic  advisors 

Entrance  Requirements.  The  student  who  intends  to  pursue  a  program  of 
study  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Humanities  includes  the  following  subjects 
in  high  school  English,  four  units,  college  preparatory  mathematics 
(algebra,  plane  geometry),  three  or  four  units,  biological  and  physical 
sciences,  two  or  three  units,  foreign  language,  four  units,  history  and  social 
sciences,  two  or  more  units  Students  wishing  to  maior  in  one  of  the 
creative  or  performing  arts  are  encouraged  to  seek  training  in  the  skills 
associated  with  such  an  area  prior  to  matriculation  Students  applying  for 
entrance  to  these  programs  may  be  required  to  audition,  present  slides,  or 
submit  a  portfolio  as  a  part  of  the  admission  requirements. 

Degrees.  Students  who  satisfactorily  complete  college  requirements  are 
awarded  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  Those  who  complete 
satisfactorily  a  special  preprofessional  program  in  the  Department  of  Music 
are  awarded  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Music 

General  Requirements  for  All  Degrees 

A.  A  minimum  of  120  semester  hours  with  at  least  a  C  average 

B  General    University    Requirements    or    University    Studies    Program 
Requirements 

C   College  or  School  degree  requirements 

D   Major  requirements 
The  following  college  requirements  apply  only  to  students  earning  Bachelor 
of  Arts  degrees  from  the  College  of  Arts  and  Humanities.  For  information 
concerning  the  B.Mus    in  the  Department  of  Music,  the  student  should 
consult  advisors  in  that  unit 

College  Requirements 

Note 

Should  there  be  any  question  as  to  whether  a  course  meets  a  specified 
department  requirement,  it  shall  be  resolved  by  the  college  office  in 
consultation  with  the  department  offering  the  course 
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Distribution 

A  minimum  o)  forty-five  semester  hours  of  the  total  of  120  must  be 
upper-level  (i.e.,  courses  numbered  300-499)  work 

Foreign  Language 

Demonstration  of  proficiency  equivalent  to  the  level  achieved  by 
completion  of  the  first  twelve  semester  hours  study  of  a  foreign  language 

(a)  This  requirement  may  be  met  by  students  who  have  successfully 
completed  level  four  In  high  school  in  one  foreign  language  or  level  two 
in  each  of  two  loreign  languages 

(b)  Students  who.  by  virtue  of  residence  abroad  or  independent  study  or 
any  other  means,  have  attained  the  standard  ordinarily  reached  on 
completion  of  the  first  twelve  semester  hours  of  foreign  language  study 
at  The  University  of  Maryland,  shall  be  deemed  to  have  satisfied  this 
requirement  on  achievement  of  a  sufficiently  high  score  in  an 
examination  acceptable  to  the  foreign  language  department  or 
program  concerned 

Speech 

Successful  completion  of  one  of  the  following  courses  m  speech 
communication   SPCH  100,  107,  125,  220.  or  230 

Students  who  have  successfully  completed  a  full  unit  of  speech  in  high 
school  shall  be  deemed  to  have  satisfied  the  speech  requirement 


Major  Requirements 


Completion  of  a  program  of  study  consisting  of  a  maior  and  supporting 
courses  as  specified  by  one  of  the  academic  units  of  the  college  No 
program  of  study  shall  require  in  excess  of  sixty  semester  hours 

Students  should  consult  the  unit  in  which  they  will  maior  for  specific 
details 

Each  student  chooses  a  field  of  concentration  (major)  He  or  she  may 
make  this  choice  as  early  as  he  or  she  wishes;  however,  once  he  or  she 
has  earned  fifty-six  hours  of  acceptable  credit,  he  or  she  must  choose  a 
maior  before  his  next  registration 

In  programs  leading  to  the  baccalaureate  degree,  the  student  must  also 
have  a  secondary  field  of  concentration  (supporting  courses)  The  courses 
constituting  the  maior  and  the  supporting  courses  must  conform  to  the 
requirements  of  the  department  in  which  the  student  maiors 

The  student  must  have  an  average  of  not  less  than  C  in  the  introductory 
courses  in  the  field  in  which  he  intends  to  maior 

A  maior  shall  consist,  in  addition  to  the  lower  division  departmental 
prerequisites,  of  24  to  40  hours,  at  least  twelve  of  which  must  be  in  courses 
numbered  300  or  400  and  at  least  twelve  of  which  must  be  taken  at  The 
University  of  Maryland 

Each  maior  program  includes  a  group  of  "supporting  courses," 
formerly  called  minors,  that  are  designed  to  contribute  a  better 
understanding  of  the  major  The  nature  and  number  of  these  courses  are 
under  the  control  of  the  maior  department 

The  average  grade  for  the  work  taken  for  the  maior  must  be  at  least  C; 
most  departments  will  count  toward  satisfaction  of  the  maior  and 
supporting  areas  requirement  no  course  completed  with  a  grade  of  less 
than  C  The  average  grade  of  the  work  taken  in  the  maior  and  supporting 
courses  combined  must  be  at  least  C  A  general  average  of  C  in  courses 
taken  at  The  University  of  Maryland  is  required  for  graduation 

Courses  taken  to  fulfill  General  University  Requirements  may  not  be 
used  toward  college,  maior,  or  supporting  course  requirements  However, 
courses  taken  to  fulfill  University  Studies  Program  Requirements  may  be 
used  toward  the  college,  maior.  and  supporting  course  requirement 

Advisors.  Freshmen  will  be  assigned  advisors  to  assist  them  in  the 
selection  of  courses  and  the  choice  of  a  maior  After  selecting  a  major, 
sophomore  students  and  above  will  be  advised  by  faculty  members  in  the 
maior  department 

Certification  of  High  School  Teachers.  It  courses  are  properly  chosen  in 
the  field  of  education,  a  prospective  high  school  teacher  can  prepare  for 
high  school  positions,  with  a  maior  and  supporting  courses  in  certain  of  the 
departments  of  this  college  A  student  who  wishes  to  work  for  a  teacher's 
certificate  must  consult  the  College  of  Education  in  the  second  semester  of 
the  sophomore  year  and  apply  for  admission  to  the  "Teacher  Education" 
program 

Honors.  Department  Honors  Programs  are  offered  m  the  Departments  of 
English,  French.  German.  History,  Music,  Philosophy,  Spanish,  and 
Communication  Arts  and  Theatre  Departmental  Honors  Programs  are 
administered  by  an  Honors  Committee  within  each  department  Admission 
to  a  Departmental  Honors  Program  ordinarily  occurs  at  the  beginning  of  the 
first  or  second  semester  of  the  student's  |unior  year  As  a  rule,  only 
students  with  a  cumulative  grade  point  average  of  at  least  3  0  are  admitted 
A  comprehensive  examination  over  the  field  of  the  maior  program  is  given 
to  a  candidate  near  the  end  of  the  senior  year  On  the  basis  of  the 
student's  performance  on  the  Honors  Comprehensive  Examination  and  in 


meeting  such  other  requirements  as  may  be  set  by  the  Departmental 
Honors  Committee,  the  faculty  may  vote  to  recommend  the  candidate  for 
the  appropriate  degree  with  (departmental)  honors  or  for  the  appropriate 
announcement  m  the  commencement  program  and  by  citation  on  the 
student's  academic  record  and  diploma 

Students  in  the  Departmental  Honors  Programs  en|oy  some  academic 
privileges  similar  to  those  of  graduate  students 

Phi  Beta  Kappa.  Consult  the  description  of  Phi  Beta  Kappa  in  Part  1  of  this 
catalog,  under  Office  of  Academic  Affairs.  Special  Opportunities 
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American  Studies 

Associate  Protessor  and  Chair:  Kelly 

Associate  Professor  and  Undergraduate  Coordinator:  Mmtz 

Associate  Professors:  Caughey.  Johns,  Lounsbury 

Assistant  Professor:  Diner 

Lecturer:  Keesing 

The  department  offers  an  interdisciplinary  focus  on  American  culture 
and  society  in  both  historical  and  contemporary  sources  Undergraduate 
maiors,  with  the  help  of  faculty  advisors,  design  a  program  that  includes 
courses  offered  by  the  American  Studies  faculty,  and  sequences  of 
courses  in  the  disciplines  usually  associated  with  American  studies  (i  e  , 
history,  literature,  sociology,  anthropology,  political  science,  and  others), 
or  pertinent  courses  grouped  thematically  (e  g  ,  Afro-American  studies, 
women's  studies,  ethnic  studies,  comparative  cultures,  popular  culture, 
urban  and  environmental  studies,  and  so  forth) 

The  maior  requires  forty-five  hours,  at  least  twenty-lour  of  which  must 
be  at  the  300-400  level  Of  those  forty-five  hours,  twenty-one  must  be  in 
AMST  courses,  with  the  remaining  twenty-four  in  two  twelve-hour  core 
areas  outside  the  regular  AMST  offerings 

No  grade  lower  than  a  C  may  be  applied  toward  the  major  The 
department  recommends  that  students  fulfill  the  college's  history 
requirement  with  an  American  history  course,  particularly  if  American 
history  is  not  one  of  the  core  areas  in  the  student's  program  Lists  of 
courses  applicable  to  the  major  for  each  of  the  core  areas  are  available 
from  the  department  office  No  courses  other  than  those  on  the  lists  will  be 
accepted  for  credit  toward  the  major  unless  an  advisor's  permission  has 
been  granted  in  writing  and  placed  in  the  student's  file 

Distribution  of  the  45  Hours: 

AMST  Courses  (21  hours  required) 

1  AMST  201  — Introduction  to  American  Studies  (3)  required  of  maiors 

2  AMST  203— Popular  Culture  in  America.  AMST  205— Material 
Aspects  of  American  Life;  AMST  207— Contemporary  American 
Cultures  three  (3)  hours  minimum  from  this  group,  six  (6)  hours 
maximum  may  be  applied  toward  the  21 -hour  AMST  requirement 

3  AMST  330— Critics  of  American  Culture  (3)   required  of  majors 

4  AMST  418— Cultural  Themes  in  America.  AMST  426— Culture  and  the 
Arts  in  America.  AMST  428— American  Cultural  Eras.  AMST 
429— Perspectives  on  Popular  Culture.  AMST  432— Literature  and 
American  Society  majors  will  take  six  to  nine  hours  (depending  upon 
number  of  hours  taken  at  200  level)  ot  these  courses  No  more  than 
six  hours  of  a  repeatable  number  may  be  applied  to  the  maior  AMST 
298.  498  (special  topics),  AMST  398  (independent  study),  or  AMST 
386-387  (internship)  may  sometimes  be  substituted  for  major 
requirements  with  advisor  approval 

5  AMST  450— Seminar  in  American  Studies  (3)    required  ol  majors. 

Core  Areas  Outside  AMST  (24  hours  required): 

Student  maiors  will  choose  two  outside  core  areas  ol  twelve  hours  each 
One  of  the  core  areas  may  be  interdisciplinary  m  nature  (see 
interdisciplinary  core  suggestions)  All  interdisciplinary  cores  must  be 
approved  by  an  advisor  in  writing  they  may  not  be  organized  merety  by 
grouping  courses  from  the  approved-course  list 

Departmental  Cores 

Courses  chosen  from  the  approved  list  or  accepted  by  an  advisor  m 

American     History,     American     Literature.     Sociology.     Anthropology. 

Government     and     Politics.     Psychology.     Art     History,     Architecture, 

Geography.      Radio-TV-Film,      Economics.      Education.      Journalism. 

Philosophy 

Interdisciplinary  Cores 

Afro-American  Studies.  Women's  Studies.  Urban  and  Environmental 
Studies.  Popular  Culture.  Personality  and  Culture.  Creative  and  Performing 
Arts.  Comparative  Cultures.  Ethnic  Studies.  Business  and  Industry.  Material 
Culture.  Folklore.  Pre-Law 

Individual  cores  may  also  be  designed  with  advisor  assistance  and 
approval 
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Course  Code  Prefix— AMST 

Art 

Professor  and  Chair:  Gilbert  (Acting) 

Professors:  Burnham.  deLeins  (Emeritus).  DiFedenco.  Denny.  Driskell. 
Eyo.  Levitme  (Emeritus).  Lapinski.  Miller.  Morrison,  Rearick,  Statlord.  Truitt 
Associate   Professors:  Craig.    DeMonte.    Farquhar.    Forbes.    Gelman. 
Hargrove.  Klank.  Krushemck,  Niese.  Pogue.  Spiro.  Wheelock,  Withers 
Assistant  Professors:  Blotner,   Caswell.   Kehoe.   Kim,   Meizlik,   Peters- 
Campbell.  Richardson.  Van  Alstme.  Venit 
Slide  Curator:  Bonnell 
Gallery  Director:  Peters-Campbell  (Acting) 

Two  maiors  are  ottered  in  art  art  history  and  studio  The  student  who 
maiors  in  art  history  is  committed  to  the  study  and  scholarly  interpretation 
ol  existing  works  o(  art.  from  the  prehistoric  era  to  our  times,  while  the 
studio  maior  stresses  the  student's  direct  participation  in  the  creation  of 
works  ot  art 

In  spite  ot  this  difference,  both  maiors  are  rooted  in  the  concept  of  art 
as  a  humanistic  experience,  and  share  an  essential  common  aim  the 
development  ot  aesthetic  sensitivity,  understanding,  and  knowledge  For 
this  reason,  students  in  both  majors  are  required  to  progress  through  a 
"common  curriculum."  which  will  ensure  a  broad  grounding  in  both  aspects 
of  art.  then  each  student  will  move  into  a  "specialized  curriculum"  with 
advanced  courses  in  his  or  her  own  major 

A  curriculum  leading  to  a  degree  in  art  education  is  offered  in  the 
College  of  Education  with  the  cooperation  ot  the  Department  of  Art 

Common  Curriculum 

Courses  required  in  maior  unless  taken  as  part  of  supporting  area  are 
listed  below. 

ARTH  100.  Introduction  to  Art  (3) 
ARTH  260.  History  of  Art  (3) 
ARTH  261.  History  of  Art  (3) 
ARTS  100,  Elements  of  Design  (3) 
ARTS  1 10.  Elements  of  Drawing  (3) 

Specialized  Curricula 

Art  History  Major  A 

Five  |unior-senior  level  History  of  Art  courses  (a  minimum  of  one  each  from 
at  least  three  ot  the  following  areas:  Ancient-Medieval,  Renaissance- 
Baroque,  19th-20th  century,  non-Western)  (15) 
One  additional  Studio  Art  course,  any  level  (3) 
Supporting  Area 

Twelve  coherently  related  non-art  credits  approved  by  an  advisor  Six  of 
these  credits  must  be  taken  in  one  department  and  must  be  at  junior-senior 
level  (12) 

Art  History  Major  B 

Five  |unior-senior  level  History  of  Art  courses  (a  minimum  of  one  each  from 
at  least  three  of  the  following  areas    Ancient-Medieval.  Renaissance- 
Baroque,  19th-20th  century,  non-Western)  (15) 
Three  additional  courses  in  History  of  Art,  any  level  (9) 
Supporting  Area  in  Studio  Art: 

ARTS  100,  Elements  of  Design  (from  common  curriculum)  (3) 
ARTS  110,  Elements  of  Drawing  (from  common  curriculum)  (3) 
Two  Studio  Art  courses  at  junior-senior  level  (6) 

Total  required  credit  hours  for  Art  History  Major  A  or  B,  combined  major 
and  supporting  area— 45 

Studio  Art  Major  A 

ARTS  208,  Intermediate  Design  or  alternate  course  at  200  level  or  above 

(3) 

ARTS  210.  Intermediate  Drawing  (3) 

ARTS  320.  Elements  of  Painting  (3) 

ARTS  418,  Advanced  Drawing  (3) 

One  course  from  the  Elements  of  Sculpture  Series  (330,  334,  335)  (3) 

One  course  from  the  Elements  of  Prmtmaking  series  (340,  341,  342.  343, 

344) (3) 

One  additional  junior-senior  level  Studio  course  (3) 

One  advanced  History  of  Art  course  (3) 

Supporting  Area 

Twelve  coherently  related  non-art  credits  approved  by  an  advisor  Six  of 

these  credits  must  be  taken  m  one  department  and  must  be  at  junior-senior 

level  (12) 

Studio  Art  Major  B 

ARTS  208.  Intermediate  Design  or  alternate  course  at  200  level  or  above 

(3) 

ARTS  210.  Intermediate  Drawing  (3) 

ARTS  320,  Elements  of  Painting  (3) 

ARTS  418.  Advanced  Drawing  (3) 

One  course  from  the  Elements  of  Sculpture  Series  (330,  334,  335)  (3) 


One  course  Irom  the  Elements  of  Prmtmaking  series  (340,  341.  342.  343, 

344) (3) 

One  additional  |umor-senior  level  Studio  Art  course  (3) 

Supporting  Area  in  History  of  Art 

ARTH  260,  History  of  Art  (trom  common  curriculum)  (3) 

ARTH  261,  History  ot  Art  (Irom  common  curriculum)  (3) 

Two  History  of  Art  courses  at  |umor-senior  level  (6) 

Total  required  credit  hours  for  Studio  Art  Major,  combined  major  and 
supporting  area  — 51  in  Maior  A,  42  in  Maior  B 

No  course  with  a  grade  less  than  C  may  be  used  to  satisfy  maior 
requirements 

Course  Code  Prefixes— ARTE.  ARTH.  ARTS 

Classics 

Professor  and  Chair:  Rowland 

Associate  Professors:  Duffy,  Hallett,  Hubbe.  Staley 

Assistant  Professor  Lee 

Visiting  Assistant  Professor:  Doherty 

Instructors:  Haury 

Lecturers:  Burns,  Royden,  Shive 

Classics  is  the  study  of  the  languages,  literature,  culture,  and  thought  ot 
ancient  Greece  and  Rome  At  present  students  at  the  University  ot 
Maryland  may  maior  in  classical  languages  and  literatures,  with  options  in 
Greek,  Latin,  or  Greek/Latin  combined,  and  enroll  in  a  variety  of  courses 
on  the  classical  world  In  addition  to  the  regular  sequence  of  Greek  and 
Latin  courses,  the  department  offers  Intensive  Latin  (LATN  120  and  220). 
Vocabulary  Building  (CLAS  280,  290).  Greek  and  Roman  Mythology  (CLAS 
170.  470),  Greek  and  Latin  Literature  in  Translation  (CLAS  370.  371). 
Women  in  Greece  and  Rome  (CLAS  320),  Greek  Tragedy  (CLAS  374),  and 
special  topics  courses  (CLAS  309)  on  ancient  education,  ancient  literature, 
ancient  sports,  etc  Courses  on  other  classical  subjects  (history,  art, 
philosophy,  architecture)  are  taught  by  allied  faculty  on  the  Committee  on 
Classical  Studies 

Students  who  have  had  Latin  in  high  school  are  encouraged  to  work  at 
the  highest  level  of  which  they  feel  capable  The  department  advisor  will 
help  students  identify  the  appropriate  courses  in  which  to  enroll  Normally 
students  with  less  than  one  year  of  high  school  Latin  take  LATN  101  Those 
who  enter  with  a  full  year  of  high  school  Latin  register  for  LATN  102,  with 
two  full  years,  LATN  203  College  credit  is  given  to  students  who  have 
earned  a  3.  4.  or  5  on  the  Advanced  Placement  test  in  Latin 

Major  in  Classical  Languages,  with  three  options  (A)  Greek,  (B)  Latin. 
(C)  Greek  and  Latin  Both  option  A  and  option  B  require  a  total  of  thirty 
credit  hours,  including  six  credit  hours  in  the  given  language  at  the  200  level 
and  twenty-four  additional  credit  hours  in  upper  level  courses  in  the  same 
language,  of  which  at  least  twelve  must  be  at  the  400  level  A  student  who 
enters  the  program  at  the  300  level  is  excused  from  the  six  credits  at  the 
200  level  Option  C  requires  twelve  hours  of  the  second  language  in 
addition  to  the  thirty  hours  of  the  first  language  These  twelve  hours  begin 
at  the  level  that  the  department  |udges  appropriate  to  the  student  in  virtue 
of  previous  training  A  student  with  no  previous  training  in  the  second 
language  is  allowed  to  count  first  year  work  in  the  second  language  toward 
the  major  requirement  Each  option  also  requires  nine  credit  hours  of 
supporting  courses  as  follows  CLAS  170  (Greek  and  Roman  Mythology), 
HIST  130  (The  Ancient  World),  and  one  300  level  specialized  course  in 
Greek  or  Roman  History  (HIST  324,  325.  326,  or  327)  No  course  in  the 
Latin  language  with  a  grade  less  than  C  may  be  used  to  satisfy  major 
requirements 
Course  Code  Prefixes— CLAS.  GREK,  LATN 

Communication  Arts  and  Theatre 

Professor  and  Chair:  Gillespie 

Professors:  Aylward.  Bentley,  Boyd.  Kolker,  Meersman,  Milhous, 

Pugliese  (Emeritus),  Strausbaugh  (Emeritus).  Wolvin 

Associate  Professors:  Falcione,  Fink.  Freimuth,  Gaines.  Gomery, 

Kirkley,  Klumpp,  McCaleb,  O'Leary,  Weiss 

Assistant  Professors:  Blum,  Carlson,  Coleman,  Edgar,  Elam,  Kriebs. 

Marchetti,  McArthur,  Milton,  Parks,  Patrick,  Patterson,  Robinson,  Shyles. 

Stowe,  Wilson 

Instructors:  Smcell.  Strange 

Lecturers:  Brown,  Doyle,  Ducey  (pt),  Lancaster,  Niles  (p  t  ),  Novelli 

(p  t ),  Tavares  (p.t.) 

The  department  curricula  lead  to  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  and 
permit  the  student  to  develop  a  program  with  emphasis  in  one  of  the  three 
areas  of  the  department  (1)  speech  communication  (political 
communication,  organizational  communication,  health  communication, 
educational  communication,  and  interpersonal  communication).  (2)  theatre 
(history,  design,  and  performance,  production  in  a  liberal  arts  theatre 
program).  (3)  radio-television-film  (broadcasting  and  film  theory, 
production,  history,  criticism,  and  research  in  a  comprehensive  program) 
In  cooperation  with  the  Department  of  Curriculum  and  Instruction,  the 
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department  provides  an  opportunity  for  teacher  certification  in  speech  and 
drama 

The  curriculum  is  designed  to  provide  (1)  a  liberal  education  through 
special  study  of  the  arts  and  sciences  of  human  communication  (2) 
preparation  for  numerous  opportunities  in  business,  government,  media 
and  related  industries,  education,  and  the  performing  arts 

Since  communication  and  theatre  are  dynamic  fields,  the  course 
offerings  are  under  constant  review  and  development,  and  the  interested 
student  should  obtain  specific  information  about  a  possible  program  from  a 
department  advisor 

The  ma|or  requirements  are  thirty  hours  of  coursework  in  speech 
communication  and  radio-television-tilm,  or  thirty-nine  hours  of  coursework 
in  theatre,  exclusive  of  those  courses  taken  to  satisfy  college 
requirements  Of  the  thirty  hours,  at  least  fifteen  (twenty-one  in  theatre) 
must  be  upper  level  (300  or  400  series)  No  course  with  a  grade  less  than  C 
may  be  used  to  satisfy  maior  or  supporting  area  requirements 

Each  of  the  possible  concentrations  in  the  department  requires  certain 
courses  to  provide  a  firm  foundation  for  the  work  in  that  area 

Speech  Communication 

Required  Major  Courses  (total  of  thirty  credits):  SPCH  200.  230.  356.  400 
and  474  Three  credits  chosen  from  the  following:  SPCH  450,  471,  475 
(Persuasian  in  Speech)  or  435  Twelve  semester  credit  hours  in  SPCH 
courses,  at  least  nine  of  which  must  be  at  the  300-400  level. 

Supporting  Courses:  Fifteen  credit  hours  of  supporting  coursework 
selected  in  consultation  with  the  major  advisor 

Theatre 

Required  Core  Courses  for  All  Majors:  THET  110.  111,  120,  170,330,479. 
490  and  491  For  further  requirements  in  the  design  or  performing  options 
and  the  supporting  course  requirements  for  each  option,  contact  the  major 
advisor 

Admission  to  the  program  in  Radio,  Television,  and  Film  is  competitive 
A  small  number  of  academically  talented  freshmen  can  be  admitted  directly 
into  the  program  National  Merit  Finalists  and  Semifinalists,  National 
Achievement  Finalists  and  Semifinalists,  Chancellor's  Scholars,  Banneker 
Scholars,  Maryland  Distinguished  Scholars,  and  students  with  a  combined 
SAT  score  of  1200  coupled  with  a  minimum  of  3  00  high  school  GPA  in 
academic  subjects 

Admission  for  all  others  requires  that  the  student  has 

1  earned  at  least  twenty-eight  credits  with  a  grade  point  average  of  2  6 
(This  average  includes  transfer  credit  grades); 

2  completed,  as  a  part  of  the  twenty-eight  required  credits,  English  101 
and  Math  1 10  (or  their  equivalents)  and  RTVF  222,  all  with  a  grade  of 
C  or  better 

The  student  must  maintain  the  cumulative  grade  point  average  for  at 
least  one  semester  after  admission  to  the  RTVF  major 

Students  who  have  met  the  standards  tor  admission  should  visit  the 
Office  of  Undergraduate  Admissions  (North  Administration  Building)  to 
complete  an  application.  At  this  time  students  should  present  a  copy  of 
their  transcript  to  demonstrate  they  have  met  the  requirements 

Radio-  Television-Film 

Required  Courses:  RTVF  222  and  either  223  or  314 

Supporting  Courses:  Fifteen  graded  credit  hours  of  coherently  related 
subjects,  selected  in  consultation  with  an  advisor  and  considering  the 
personal  goals  of  the  student 

The  department  offers  numerous  specialized  opportunities  for  those 
interested  through  co-curricular  activities  in  theatre,  film,  television,  and 
radio  For  the  superior  student  an  Honors  Program  is  available,  and 
interested  students  should  consult  their  adviser  for  further  information  no 
later  than  the  beginning  of  their  junior  year 
Course  Code  Prelixes— SPCH,  RTVF,  THET 

Comparative  Literature  Program 

Program  Director:  Fuegi 

Advisory  Committee  on  Comparative  Literature:  Chairpersons  of  the 

Departments  of  English,  French  and  Italian.  Spanish  and  Portuguese. 

Germanic  and  Slavic  Languages,  and  all  the  departments  and 

programs  involved  in  the  Comparative  Literature  Program 

Professors:  Beck,  Bentley,  Best,  Bryer.  Damrosch,  Freedman.  Fuegi. 

Gillespie,  Heyndels.  Holton.  Jones.  MacBam,  Oster.  Panichas.  Rowland. 

Russell.  Schoenbaum.  Sosnowski 

Associate  Protessors:  Barry.  Beicken,  Caramello.  Coogan.  Fink. 

Flieger,  Handelman,  Hallett.  Herman.  Kerkham,  Kleme.  Mmtz.  Peterson. 

Tarica.  Robinson,  Russell.  Trousdale 

Assistant  Professor:  Dungey,  Felaco,  Joyce.  Levme.  Loizeaux.  Zappala 


Undergraduates  may  emphasize  Comparative  Literature  as  they  work 
toward  a  degree  in  one  of  the  departments  of  literature  or  in  another 
department  associated  with  the  Comparative  Literature  Program  Each 
student  will  be  formally  advised  by  the  faculty  of  his  or  her  "home'' 
department  in  consultation  with  the  Director  of  the  Comparative  Literature 
Program  In  general,  every  student  will  be  required  to  take  CMLT  401  and 
CMLT  402  The  various  departments  concerned  will  have  additional 
specific  requirements 

Students  emphasizing  comparative  literature  are  expected  to  develop  a 
high  degree  of  competence  m  at  least  one  foreign  language 

Coursework  may  not  be  limited  to  the  nineteenth  and  twentieth 
centuries 

CLAS  170  is  highly  recommended  for  those  contemplating  graduate 
work  in  comparative  literature 
Course  Code  Prefix— CMLT 

Dance 

Professor  and  Chair  Wiltz 

Professors:  Madden  (Ementa).  L  Warren 

Associate  Professors:  Dunn.  Rosen,  Ryder.  A  Warren 

Instructors:  Haigler.  Mayes.  Rutter 

Lecturers:  Butler  (p.t ),  Covey.  Druker.  Jackson 

Recognizing  that  dance  combines  both  athleticism  and  artistry,  the 
dance  program  offers  comprehensive  technique  and  theory  courses  as  a 
foundation  for  the  dance  professions  By  developing  an  increasing 
awareness  of  the  physical,  emotional  and  intellectual  aspects  ol  movement 
in  general,  the  student  eventually  is  able  to  integrate  his  or  her  own 
particular  mind-body  consciousness  into  a  more  meaningful  whole  To 
facilitate  the  acquisition  of  new  movement  skills,  as  well  as  creative  and 
scholarly  insights  in  dance,  the  curriculum  provides  a  structured  breadth 
experience  at  the  lower  department  level  At  the  upper  level  students  may 
either  involve  themselves  in  various  general  university  electives.  or  they 
may  concentrate  their  energies  in  a  particular  area  of  emphasis  in  dance 
Although  an  area  of  emphasis  is  not  mandatory,  many  third  and  fourth  year 
students  are  interested  in  studying  a  singular  aspect  of  dance  in  depth, 
such  as  performance,  choreography,  production  /management, 
education,  or  general  studies  (encompassing  dance  history,  literature  and 
criticism) 

The  dance  faculty  is  composed  of  a  number  of  distinguished  teachers, 
choreographers,  and  performers,  each  one  a  specialist  m  his  or  her  own 
field  Visiting  artists,  throughout  the  year  and  during  the  summer,  make 
additional  contributions  to  the  program  There  are  several  performance 
and  choreographic  opportunities  for  all  dance  students,  ranging  from 
informal  workshops  to  fully  mounted  concerts  both  on  and  off  campus 
Students  may  have  the  opportunity  of  working  with  Maryland  Dance 
Theater  or  with  Improvisations  Unlimited,  both  m  residence  in  the 
department 

Students  must  complete  fifty-nine  semester  hours  of  dance  credits  Of 
these,  eighteen  hours  of  modern  technique  and  four  hours  of  ballet 
technique  are  required  Majors  may  not  use  more  than  seventy-two  DANC 
credits  toward  the  total  of  120  needed  for  graduation  In  addition  to  the 
twenty-two  technique  credits  required,  students  must  distribute  the 
remaining  thirty-seven  credits  as  follows 

Choreography  I,  II,  III  9 

Rhythmic  Training  2 

Improvisation  2 

Dance  Notation  3 
Introduction  to  Dance 
Movement  Integration 

Principles  of  Teaching  3 

Dance  History  3 

Kinesiology  for  Dance  4 

Dance  Production  3 

Philosophy  of  Dance  3 
A  grade  of  C  or  higher  must  be  attained  in  all  dance  courses 

New,  re-entering,  and  transfer  students  are  expected  to  contact  the 
department  following  admission  to  the  University  for  instructions  regarding 
advising  and  registration  procedures  Although  entrance  auditions  are  not 
required,  some  previous  dance  experience  is  highly  desirable  Further 
information  may  be  obtained  from  the  Dance  Department  Student 
Handbook 
Course  Code  Prefix— DANC 

English  Language  and  Literature 

Professor  and  Chair:  Cross 

Professors:  Bode  (Emeritus).  Bryer.  Cooley  (Emeritus).  Damrosch. 
Dillon.  Fleming  (Emeritus).  Freedman.  Gravely  (Emeritus).  Holton. 
Hovey.  Isaacs.  Kenny.  Kerrigan.  Lawson,  Lutwack  (Emeritus). 
McWilliams.  Mish  (Emeritus).  Murphy  (Emeritus).  Myers.  Panichas. 
Peterson.  Russell.  Salamanca.  Schoenbaum.  Vitzthum.  Whittemore 
(Emeritus),  Wmton.  Wittreich 
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Associate  Professors:  Auchard,  Barry.  Bennett.  Birdsall.  Caramello. 

Carretta,  Cate.  Coletti.  Coogan,  Cooper.  David,  Donawerth,  Flieger. 

Fraistat.  Fry.  D  Hamilton,  G  Hamilton.  Hammond.  Handelman,  Herman, 

Howard.  Jellema.  Joyce,  Kleine,  Kornblatt.  Loizeau,  Mack.  Marcuse. 

Miller.  Pearson.  C   Peterson,  Robinson.  Smith,  Trousdale.  Weber 

(Emeritus).  Wilson 

Assistant  Professors:  Auerbach,  Beauchamp,  Coleman,  Dobm.  Dungey, 

Ounn,  Fahnestock,  James.  Leinwand.  Levme.  Rutherlord.  Slater 

Egmond 

Lecturer:  J   Miller 

Instructors:  Buhlig,  Demaree.  Stevenson,  Townsend 

The  English  maior  requires  thirty-nine  credits  beyond  the  Un 
composition  requirement  For  the  specilic  distribution  ol  these  thirty-nine 
credits,  students  should  consult  the  English  Department's  advisors  (Room 
A1 122.  ext  2521)  A  student  may  pursue  a  major  with  emphasis  in  English 
and  American  Literature,  Comparative  Literature,  English  Language  and 
Linguistics,  or  English  Education  (preparation  lor  secondary  school 
teaching)  Students  interested  in  secondary  school  teaching  should  mtorm 
the  department  as  early  in  their  college  career  as  possible 

No  course  with  a  grade  less  than  C  may  be  used  to  satisfy  maior  and 
supporting  area  requirements 

In  selecting  supporting  or  elective  subjects,  students  maioring  in 
English,  particularly  those  who  plan  to  do  graduate  work,  should  give 
special  consideration  to  courses  in  French.  German,  Latin,  philosophy, 
history,  and  the  line  arts 

Honors.  The  Department  of  English  offers  an  Honors  Program,  primarily  for 
maiors  but  open  to  others  with  the  approval  of  the  Departmental  Honors 
Committee  Interested  students  should  ask  for  detailed  information  from  an 
English  Department  advisor  no  later  than  the  beginning  of  the  junior  year 
Course  Code  Prefix— ENGL 

French  and  Italian  Languages  and  Literatures 

Associate  Professor  and  Chair:  Tarica 

Professors:  Bingham  (Emeritus),  MacBain,  Therrien 

Associate  Professors:  Black,  Demaitre,  Fink,  Hage,  C  C  Russell 

Assistant  Professors:  Falvo,  Joseph,  Mossman.  Rubin,  Verdaguer 

Lecturers:  Barrabmi.  Bondurant.  C  P.  Russell 

Instructors:  Amodeo 

Affiliate  Assistant  Professor:  Jacoby 

The  undergraduate  major  in  French  consists  of  thirty-six  hours  of 
French  courses  at  the  200  level  and  above  Two  options,  both  having  the 
same  core,  lead  to  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree:  (1)  French  language  and 
literature  and  (2)  French  language  and  culture  No  grade  lower  than  C  may 
be  used  toward  the  major  Students  intending  to  apply  for  teacher 
certification  should  consult  the  Director  of  Undergraduate  Advising  as  early 
as  possible  for  proper  planning 

French  Language  and  Literature  Option.  Required  core  courses  FREN 
204,  250,  301.  351,  352,  and  one  of  211.  311.  312,  404  Specialization 
either  401  or  405,  either  302  or  402;  four  additional  400-level  courses 
(excluding  404,  475,  478.  479).  of  which  three  must  be  in  literature 
Additional  requirements  outside  French:  twelve  credits  in  supporting 
courses  chosen  from  a  list  approved  by  the  department:  or  at  least  twelve 
credits  (six  credits  at  200  level  and  six  credits  at  300-400  level)  in  one 
specific  area,  representing  a  coordinated  plan  of  study. 

French  Language  and  Culture  Option.  Required  core  courses:  FREN  204, 
250,  30 1 .  35 1 ,  352.  and  one  of  2 1 1 ,  3 1 1 ,  3 1 2,  404  Specialization:  one  of 
302.  401.  402;  either  471  or  472;  473.  three  additional  400-level  courses 
(excluding  404,  475,  478,  479)  Additional  requirements  outside  French 
twelve  credits  in  supporting  courses  chosen  from  a  list  approved  by  the 
department,  or  at  least  twelve  credits  (six  credits  at  200-level  and  six 
credits  at  300-400  level)  in  one  specific  area,  representing  a  coordinated 
plan  of  study 

Honors.  The  department  offers  an  honors  program  in  French  for  students 
of  superior  ability  Honors  students  must  take  a  total  of  thirty-six  credits  in 
French,  including  494H  (preparation  for  the  final  comprehensive 
examination)  and  495H  (Honors  Thesis)  For  further  information  see  the 
Director  of  the  French  Honors  Program 

Italian  Language.  White  the  department  does  not  yet  offer  a  maior  m  Italian, 
Italian    is    one    of    the   three   component   languages    in    the    Romance 
Languages  major,  described  below 
Course  Code  Prefix— FREN,  ITAL 

Germanic  and  Slavic  Languages  and  Literatures 

Associate  Professor  and  Chair:  Pfister  (Acting) 

Professors:  Best.  Brecht,  Fuegi,  Herin,  Jones.  Oster 

Associate  Professors:  Beicken.  Berry.  Bilik.  Fleck.  Frederiksen,  Glad. 

Hitchcock 

Assistant  Professors:  Fagan.  Merrill,  Schallert,  Strauch 


Germanic  Language  and  Literature 

The  undergraduate  maior  in  Germanic  Language  and  Literature 
consists  of  thirty-six  hours  beyond  the  basic  language  acquisition 
sequence  (GERM  101/ 104)  No  course  completed  with  a  grade  lower  than 
C  may  be  used  to  satisfy  the  major  requirements  Three  program  options 
lead  to  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  1)  German  language,  2)  German 
literature,  and  3)  Germanic  area  studies  Secondary  concentration  and 
supportive  electives  are  encouraged  in  the  other  foreign  languages, 
comparative  literature,  English,  history,  and  philosophy  Maiors  intending  to 
go  on  to  graduate  study  in  the  discipline  are  urged  to  develop  a  strong 
secondary  concentration  in  a  further  area  of  Germanic  studies,  such 
"internal  minors"  are  available  in  German  language.  German  literature. 
Scandinavian  studies,  and  Indo-European  and  Germanic  philology 

Major  Requirements 

German  Language  Option 

Core  220.  301,  302,  and  both  321  and  322  Specialization  401,  403.  405 

and  tour  300  level  courses  in  Germanic  languages  and  literatures 

German  Literature  Option 

Core  220;  two  further  German  language  courses  (301.  302.  401.  403.  or 

405),  and  321.  322    Specialization   seven  400-level  courses  in  German 

literature 

Germanic  Area  Studies  Option 

Core  220;  two  further  German  language  courses  (301,  302,  401,  403.  or 
405);  and  321.  322  Specialization  two  upper-level  courses  in  Germanic 
area  studies  (348.  358,  368,  381.  382,  383,  384,  or  389)  and  five  upper- 
level  courses  in  a  specialization,  such  as  Scandinavian  studies  or  Indo- 
European  and  Germanic  philology 

Slavic  Languages  and  Literatures 

The  undergraduate  major  in  Slavic  languages  and  literatures  consists  of 
thirty-three  hours  beyond  the  basic  language  acquisition  sequences  (SLAV 

101  / 104)  No  course  completed  with  a  grade  lower  than  C  may  be  used  to 
satisfy  the  mapr  requirements  Secondary  concentrations  and  supportive 
electives  are  encouraged  in  the  other  foreign  languages,  comparative 
literature,  English,  history,  philosophy,  and  Russian  studies 

Major  Requirements 

Four  courses  in  advanced  language  (one  from  each  set    201-202. 
301-302.    401-402,   403-404),    the   two-semester   Survey  of   Russian 
Literature  (321  and  322).  five  additional  courses  on  the  400-level,  no  more 
than  two  of  which  may  be  literature  in  translation. 
Course  Code  Prefix— GERM,  SLAV 

Hebrew  and  East  Asian  Languages  and 
Literatures 

Professor  and  Chair:  Rimer 

Associate  Professors:  Berlin,  Chin,  Kerkham.  Mmtz.  Ramsey.  Sargent, 

Walton 

Assistant  Professor:  Manekm 

Instructors:  Levy,  Liberman 

East  Asian  Languages  and  Literatures 

Major.  A  student  may  major  in  East  Asian  languages  and  literatures  with  a 
concentration  m  Chinese  or  Japanese.  Either  concentration  provides  the 
training  and  cultural  background  needed  for  entering  East  Asia-related 
careers  in  such  fields  as  higher  education,  the  arts,  business,  government, 
international  relations,  agriculture,  or  media  Students  may  also  want  to 
consider  a  double  major  in  East  Asian  languages  and  literatures  and 
another  discipline,  such  as  business,  international  relations,  economics  or 
journalism. 

After  completing  the  prerequisite  of  one  year  of  language  (twelve 
credits)   CHIN  101  (Elementary  Chinese,  six  hours  per  week,  tall),  CHIN 

102  (Elementary  Spoken  Chinese;  three  hours  per  week,  spring),  and  CHIN 

103  (Elementary  Written  Chinese;  three  hours  per  week,  spring)  or  JAPN 
101  (Elementary  Japanese  I;  six  hours  per  week,  fall)  and  JAPN  102 
(Elementary  Japanese  II;  six  hours  per  week,  spring),  students  must 
complete  thirty-six  credits  for  the  major  course  requirements  (eighteen 
language,  six  civilization /history,  twelve  elective)  No  grade  lower  than  C 
(2  0)  may  be  used  toward  the  major 

Chinese  Course  Requirements.  Language.  CHIN  201.  202,  203.  204.  301. 
302;  Civilization/History:  Option  1  — HIST  284  and  481  (or  485);  Option 
2— HIST  285  and  480;  four  electives  at  the  300  level  or  above  in  Chinese 
language,  literature,  linguistics,  or  other  East  Asian  subjects,  subject  to  the 
approval  of  student's  advisor 

Japanese  Course  Requirements.  Language:  JAPN  201,  202,  203,  204, 
301.  302;    Civilization /History:  Option    1— HIST  284  and  483.  Option 
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2 — HIST  285  and  482,  four  electives  at  the  300  level  or  above  in  Japanese 
language,  literature,  linguistics,  or  other  East  Asian  subjects,  subject  to  the 
approval  of  student's  advisor 

Supporting  Courses  for  Chinese  or  Japanese.  Students  are  strongly  urged 
to  take  additional  courses  in  a  discipline  relating  to  their  particular  field  ot 
interest,  such  as  linguistics,  literary  criticism,  or  comparative  literature  The 
range  of  supporting  courses  can  be  decided  upon  in  consultation  with  the 
student's  advisor 

Special  Language  Courses.  In  addition  to  the  more  traditional  courses  in 
literature  in  translation,  linguistics,  and  advanced  language  acquisition, 
courses  in  both  Chinese  and  Japanese  business  language  at  the  third-year 
level  are  offered  Students  are  also  encouraged  to  spend  at  least  one 
summer  or  semester  in  China  (Taiwan  or  the  People's  Republic  of  China) 
or  Japan  in  intensive  language  study  under  one  or  another  ot  the 
University's  exchange  programs  with  foreign  universities  or  at  other 
approved  centers  of  higher  education 

Internship  Program.  This  program  allows  students  to  gain  practical 
experience  by  working  in  Washington/Baltimore  area  firms,  corporations, 
and  social  service  organizations  that  are  East  Asia-related,  as  well  as  in 
various  branches  of  the  Federal  government 

Hebrew  Language  and  Literature 

While  the  department  does  not  yet  offer  a  major  in  Hebrew  language 
and  literature,  it  does  provide  both  beginners  and  those  with  previous  study 
of  the  Hebrew  language  an  opportunity  to  become  conversant  with  the 
3.000-year  development  of  Hebrew  language,  literature,  and  culture 

Elementary  and  intermediate  courses  develop  the  ability  to 
communicate  effectively  in  modern  Hebrew  Courses  in  composition  and 
conversation  emphasize  vocabulary  enrichment,  grammar  and  syntax  of 
the  written  and  spoken  language  On  the  advanced  level  the  student 
analyzes  the  major  texts  of  classical  and  modern  Hebrew  literature 

Courses  are  also  offered  in  English  on  topics  such  as  the  Bible, 
Rabbinic  Thought,  Jewish  Mysticism,  Jewish  Law,  Ancient  Near  Eastern 
Civilization,  Hebrew  Literature  in  Translation,  Women  in  Jewish  Literature, 
and  other  Special  Topics  courses 

Hebrew  may  be  used  to  fulfill  the  requirements  of  the  Foreign  Language 
Education  curriculum  of  the  Department  of  Secondary  Education  Students 
wishing  to  emphasize  Hebrew  as  a  major  subject  may  do  so  within  the 
framework  of  the  Jewish  studies  major  See  the  entry  on  the  Jewish  Studies 
Program  or  consult  the  Hebrew  Office  for  requirements. 
Course  Code  Prefix— CHIN,  HEBR.  JAPN,  RLST 

History 

Professor  and  Chair:  Price 

Professors:  Belz.  Berlin,  Brush,  Callcott,  Cockburn,  Cole,  Duffy 

(Emeritus).  Evans,  Foust.  Gilbert,  Goodblatt,  Gordon  (Emeritus),  Haber, 

Harlan,  Henretta,  Jashemski  (Emerita),  Kent,  Lampe,  McCusker,  Merrill 

(Emeritus),  A  Olson,  K   Olson,  E   B   Smith,  Sparks.  Sutherland,  Warren. 

Yaney 

Associate  Professors:  Breslow,  Darden,  Eckstein,  Farrell,  Flack, 

Folsom,  Fnedel,  Giffm,  Gnmsted,  Gullickson,  Harris,  Hoffman,  Holum, 

Kaufman,  Majeska.  Matossian,  Mayo,  Moss,  Permbam.  Reichard. 

Ridgway,  Rozenblit,  Spiegel,  Stowasser,  Weissman,  Wright,  Zilfi 

Assistant  Professors:  Bradbury.  Nicklason,  Sumida.  Williams 

Adjunct:  Carr .  Papenfuse 

Affiliate:  Petty 

The  Department  of  History  seeks  to  broaden  the  student's  cultural 
background  through  the  study  of  history  and  to  provide  preparation  for 
those  interested  m  law,  publishing,  teaching,  journalism,  government 
service,  and  graduate  study 

A  faculty  advisor  will  assist  each  major  in  planning  a  curriculum  to  meet 
his  personal  interests  A  "program  plan."  approved  by  the  advisor,  should 
be  filed  with  the  department  as  soon  as  possible  Students  are  required  to 
meet  with  an  assigned  advisor  once  every  semester  or  sign  a  waiver  during 
preregistration 

Major  Requirements.  Minimum  requirements  for  undergraduate  history 
majors  consist  of  thirty-nine  hours  of  coursework  distributed  as  follows 
twelve  hours  in  100-200  level  survey  courses  selected  from  at  least  two 
fields  of  history  (United  States.  European,  and  Non-Western),  fifteen  hours, 
including  HIST  309  in  one  maior  area  (see  below),  twelve  hours  of  history  in 
at  least  two  maior  areas  other  than  the  area  of  concentration  Without 
regard  to  area,  fifteen  hours  of  the  thirty-nine  total  hours  must  be  at  the 
lunior-senior  (300-400)  level  Note:  All  majors  must  take  HIST  309 
I.  Survey  Courses 

1  The  requirement  is  twelve  hours  at  the  100-200  level  taken  in  at 
least  two  fields 

2  Fields  are  defined  as  United  States.  European,  and  Non-Western 
history  All  survey  courses  have  been  assigned  to  one  of  these 
fields   See  department  advisor 


3  In  considering  courses  that  will  fulfill  this  requirement,  students  are 
encouraged  to 

a  select  at  least  two  courses  in  a  sequence 

b  select  at  least  one  course  before  A  D    1500  and  one  course 

after  AD    1500 
c  sample  both  regional  and  topical  course  offerings 

4  Students  will  normally  take  survey  courses  within  their  maior  area 
of  concentration 

II.  Major  Area  of  Concentration 

1  The  requirement  is  fifteen  hours  including  HIST  309  m  a  major  area 
of  concentration 

2  An  area  is  defined  as  a  series  of  related  topical,  chronological,  or 
regional  courses,  such  as 


Country 

Russia 
Britain 
Continental  Europe 


Tropical  Region 

History  &  Philosophy 

of  Science  Latin  American 

Social  Middle  Eastern 

Intellectual  European 

Economic  United  States 

Religious  Early  Modern  Europe 

Diplomatic  Medieval 

Women's  History  Ancient 

Afro-American  East  Asia 

Constitutional  African 
Jewish 
Military 

3  The  major  area  may  be  chronological,  regional,  or  topical 

4  Students  may  select  both  lower  and  upper  level  courses 

5  A  combination  of  chronological-topical  courses  or  regional-topical 
courses  is  desirable 

6  The  prosemmar,  HIST  309.  should  normally  be  taken  m  the  major 
area  of  concentration 

III.  Twelve  Hours  of  History  in  at  least  Two  Other  Areas  than  the  Area  of 
Concentration. 

1  Students  may  select  either  lower  or  upper  level  courses 

2  Students  are  encouraged  to  consider  regional  diversity 

3  Students  are  encouraged  to  take  at  least  two  elective  courses  m 
chronological  periods  other  than  that  of  their  maior  area  of 
concentration 

Supporting  courses.  Nine  credits  at  the  300-400  level  m  appropriate 

supporting  courses,  the  courses  do  not  all  have  to  be  in  the  same 

department   The  choice  of  courses  must  be  approved  m  writing — before 

attempted,  if  possible— by  the  departmental  advisor 

Grade  of  C  or  higher  is  required  in  all  required  history  and  supporting 

courses. 

For  students  matriculating  after  December,  1979,  credit  may  not  be  earned 

from  the  CLEP  general  history  exam,  for  students  matriculating  after 

September  1 ,  1 98 1 .  history  credit  may  not  be  earned  from  any  CLEP  exam 

Advanced  placement  credit  will  be  granted  as  elective,  but  will  not  apply 

toward  maior  requirements 

General  University  Requirements  in  History.  All  History  courses  on  the 
100,  200,  300,  and  400  levels  are  open  to  students  seeking  to  meet  the 
University  requirements  in  Area  C  (Division  of  Arts  and  Humanities)  with  the 
exception  of  HIST  214.  215.  309,  316,  317.  318  A  few  other  courses  are 
open  only  to  students  who  satisfy  specified  prerequisites,  but  that  does  not 
limit  them  to  history  majors  It  should  be  noted  that  special  topics 
courses— HIST  219.  319  and  419— are  offered  on  several  different 
subjects  of  general  interest  each  semester  Descriptions  may  be  obtained 
from  the  History  Department 

Honors  in  History.  Students  who  major  or  minor  in  history  may  appfy  for 
admission  to  the  History  Honors  Program  during  the  second  semester  of 
their  sophomore  year  Those  who  are  admitted  to  the  program  substitute 
discussion  courses  and  a  thesis  for  some  lecture  courses  and  take  an  oral 
comprehensive  examination  prior  to  graduation  Successful  candidates  are 
awarded  either  honors  or  high  honors  in  history 

The  History  Department  offers  pre-honors  work  in  American  history  and 
in  European  history  courses  Consult  the  Schedule  of  Classes  tor  specific 
offerings  each  semester  Students  in  these  sections  meet  m  a  discussion 
group  instead  of  attending  lectures  They  read  widely  and  do  extensive 
written  work  on  their  own  Pre-honors  sections  are  open  to  any  student  and 
are  recommended  for  students  m  General  Honors,  subject  only  to  the 
instructor's  approval  Students  who  intend  to  apply  for  admission  to  the 
History  Honors  Program  should  take  as  many  of  them  as  possible  during 
their  freshman  and  sophomore  years 
Course  Code  Prefix— HIST 


Housing  and  Design 

Professor  and  Chair:  Francescafo 
Professors:  Bonta.  K|aer 
Associate  Professor:  McWhmnie 
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Assistant  Professors:  Ansell,  Chen.  Eckersley,  Gips.  Lozner.  Roper, 

rhorpe 

Lecturers:  Davis  (p  t  ),  Dean,  Elliott  (p  t  ).  Heid  (p  t  ),  Hoover  (p  I  ), 

Jacobs 

The  Department  ot  Housing  and  Design  otters  programs  ol 
concentration  in  three  areas  housing,  interior  design,  and  advertising 
design 

The  department  seeks  to  provide  professionally  tocused  instruction  in 
the  theoretical  loundation,  methods,  and  skills  pertinent  to  each 
concentration  area  In  addition,  students  are  encouraged  to  acquire  a 
broad  base  of  general  education  by  enrolling  in  elective,  recommended, 
and  required  courses  outside  ot  the  department 

Housing.  The  housing  curriculum  is  designed  to  retlect  the  multidisciplmary 
nature  ot  the  tield  as  well  as  the  varied  interests  of  housing  maiors 
Consequently,  students  under  the  close  supervision  and  advisement  of  the 
(acuity  are  given  the  opportunity  to  develop  a  program  suitable  to  their 
interests  and  career  goals  Aside  trom  the  required  housing  courses 
provided  by  the  department,  students  are  recommended  to  take  courses 
that  will  emphasize  the  development  of  methodological  skills  (eg. 
statistics,  computer  programming),  as  well  as  an  understanding  of  the 
political,  social,  and  economic  environment  in  which  housing  is  produced 
and  consumed  Graduates  will  be  qualified  for  employment  in  the  housing 
industry,  governmental  housing  agencies,  housing  authorities,  and 
consumer  organizations  They  will  also  be  qualified  to  pursue  a  program  of 
graduate  studies  in  housing  or  urban  affairs 

Interior  Design.  This  program  provides  the  student  with  fundamental 
concepts  and  basic  professional  skills  required  to  plan  and  design  interior 
environments  These  include  not  only  aesthetic  considerations,  but  also 
the  integration  of  structural  and  mechanical  building  systems,  the 
satisfaction  of  functional  requirements,  an  understanding  of  the  needs  and 
motivations  of  the  users  and  sponsors,  considerations  of  cost,  and 
compliance  with  codes  and  regulations  Functional  and  imaginative 
applications  of  design  skills  to  space  planning  and  furnishing  of 
commercial,  institutional,  and  residential  interiors  are  stressed  Special 
courses  include  considerations  of  barrier-free  design  for  handicapped  and 
elderly  users,  gaming  simulation  in  design,  and  seminars  in  theoretical 
concerns  A  student  chapter  of  the  professional  organization  American 
Scoeity  of  Interior  Design  (ASID)  and  internship  opportunities  provide 
contact  with  practicing  professionals  Graduates  will  be  qualified  for  entry 
level  employment  with  interior  design  firms  and  architectural  firms  Students 
with  above  average  performance  will  be  qualified  to  pursue  graduate  study 
After  considerable  experience  has  been  gained  in  professional  practice, 
some  graduates  will  open  their  own  firm  or  partnership 

Advertising  Design.  This  program  provides  a  foundation  in  the  fields  of 
graphic  and  visual  communication  Although  some  of  the  media  used  in 
visual  communication  are  the  same  as  those  of  the  painter  and  the 
sculptor,  the  purposes  and  methods  of  the  designer  differ  from  those  of  the 
artist  in  that  utility  is  the  focus  of  this  endeavor  Visual  elements  such  as 
lines,  planes,  volume,  texture,  and  color  are  used  to  generate  information 
and  to  communicate  messages  This  process  requires  the  acquisition  of 
specific  professional  skills  such  as  page  composition,  type  selection, 
illustration,  photography,  design  of  orientation  systems,  and  the  use  of 
complex  technology  in  contemporary  printing  and  electronic  media. 
Students  graduating  from  this  program  will  be  qualified  to  begin  a  career  as 
graphic  designers  and  seek  employment  in  publishing  firms,  advertising 
agencies,  the  film  and  television  industry,  the  print  media,  the  packaging 
industry,  and  in  the  graphic  section  of  institutions  and  government 
agencies  Students  with  above  average  performance  will  be  qualified  to 
pursue  graduate  study.  A  student  chapter  of  the  professional  organization 
I.G.I.  and  internship  opportunities  provide  contacts  with  practicing 
professionals 

Admission  to  the  Pre-Design  Major.  Any  student  who  has  been  admitted  to 
the  University  may  declare  a  pre-design  ma|or  However,  admission  to  the 
University  or  to  the  pre-design  maior  does  not  guarantee  admission  to  the 
interior  design  or  advertising  design  maior  Admission  to  these  two  maiors 
is  governed  by  the  "Selective  Admission"  procedure  outlined  below. 

Admission  to  the  Interior  Design  and  Advertising  Design  Majors 

1  Admission  to  the  maiors  of  interior  design  and  advertising  design  is 
selective  Ordinarily,  students  are  admitted  to  these  majors  only  after  a 
Design  Work  Portfolio,  produced  according  to  minimum  requirements 
set  forth  below,  has  been  reviewed  and  found  satisfactory  by  the 
Faculty  Admission  Committee  composed  of  the  three  Area 
Coordinators  and  the  Department  Chair  The  portfolio  must  be 
submitted  by  the  appropriate  deadline.  Students  will  need  a  minimum 
of  twenty-nine  credit  hours,  including  APDS  101.  APDS  102.APDS  103. 
and  EDIT  160,  before  their  portfolios  are  reviewed 

2  The  following  categories  of  students  are  exempted  from  the  portfolio 
review  requirement: 

(a)  Freshmen  having  a  3  0  high  school  GPA  andcombined  SAT  score 
of  1200  or  above,  or  who  are  National  Merit  and  National 
Achievement  Scholarship  finalists  or  semifmalists;  or  recipients  of 


i  mcellors  Scholarship,  or  of  Maryland  Distinguished  Scholar 
Award,  or  Benjamin  Banneker  Scholarship 
(b)  Students  with  a  minimum  of  twenty-nine  credit  hours  and  a  grade  of 
B  or  higher  in  the  following  courses  APDS  101,  APDS  102.  APDS 
103.  and  EDIT  160 

3  Transfer  students  must  submit  their  Design  Work  Portfolio  at  the  time 
of  their  application  for  admission  to  The  University  of  Maryland  or  later, 
but  in  any  case  by  the  appropriate  deadline  These  students  will  be 
admitted  to  the  ma/ors  of  interior  design  or  advertising  design  after  the 
portfolio  has  been  reviewed  and  found  satisfactory  Transfer  students 
who  have  not  completed  twenty-nine  credits,  or  who  have  not 
completed  the  four  required  courses,  or  whose  Design  Work  Portfolios 
have  been  found  unsatisfactory  may  be  admitted  as  "pre-design" 
students 

4  Potentially  talented  students  who  are  unable  to  meet  the  above  criteria 
may  be  admitted  provided  they  have  applied  as  a  "case-by-case" 
student  and  have  been  accepted  by  the  Faculty  Admission  Committee 
composed  of  the  three  Area  Coordinators  and  the  Department  Chair 
Examples  of  non-academic  criteria  on  the  basis  of  which  the 
Committee  may  grant  admission  are  samples  of  the  applicant's 
design  work  done  in  high  school  or  community  college,  participation  in 
portfolio  preparation  summer  courses,  leadership  in  extracurricular  or 
community  activities,  hobby  skills  related  to  interior  design  and/or 
advertising  design,  job  related  experience  in  the  design  field.  Armed 
Forces  experience  in  design  areas,  etc 

5  Students  not  yet  admitted  to  the  maiors  of  interior  design  and 
advertising  design  are  classified  as  "pre-design"  students  Pre-design 
students  will  be  granted  preferential  treatment  when  registering  tor 
departmental  courses  in  which  there  is  an  enrollment  limitation 

6  A  course  in  "Preparation  of  Design  Portfolio"  is  offered  in  Summer 
Session  I  for  all  students  in  the  pre-design  category  who  have 
successfully  completed  twenty-nine  credit  hours  including  APDS  101  A, 
APDS  102.  APDS  103.  and  EDIT  160  or  who  are  transfer  students  with 
an  equivalent  level  of  preparation  but  who  have  not  satisfactorily 
passed  the  portfolio  review  Passing  this  course,  however,  is  not 
equivalent  to  satisfactory  completion  of  the  portfolio  review 

7.  Admission  to  the  interior  design  or  advertising  design  maiors  is  not 
automatic,  even  when  all  relevant  requirements  have  been  fulfilled  It  is 
the  student's  responsibility  to  file  a  "Change  of  Major"  form  with  the 
department  by  the  appropriate  deadline  prior  to  the  beginning  of  the 
semester  in  which  the  student  plans  to  take  200-level-and-above 
courses  restricted  to  maiors  only.  No  exceptions  will  be  made  to  this 

•     procedure   Students  will  be  informed  by  mail  of  action  taken 

8    Deadlines: 

Admission  application  (filing  "Change  of  Mapr"  form)  and  portfolio 
submission  must  be  received  by 

(a)  For  fall  semester— May  23.  1987 

(August    15    for    students    enolled    in    "Preparation    of    Design 
Portfolio"  or  in  Summer  School) 

(b)  For  spring  semester— January  6,  1988 

Advertising  Design  Curriculum 
(Advertising  design  courses  must  be  taken  in  sequence.) 

Semester 
Credit  Hours ' 

University  Studies  Program  Requirements                           39-40 

B.S  Requirements" '   21 

ARTS  1 10— Elements  of  Drawing 3 

EDIT  160— Design  Illustrating  I         2 

APDS  101— Fundamentals  of  Design 3 

APDS  102— Design  II      3 

APDS  103— Design  III   Three-dimensional  Design 3 

APDS  210 — Presentation  Techniques           3 

APDS  21 1  — Action  Drawing   Fashion  Sketching 3 

EDIT  234 — Graphic  Communications          3 

APDS  237  — Photography                               3 

APDS  320— Fashion  Illustration    3 

APDS  330— Typography  and  Lettering  3 

APDS  33 1  —Advertising  Layout 3 

APDS  332— Display  Design 3 

APDS  337— Advanced  Photography 3 

APDS  380  — Professional  Seminar     2 

APDS  430  — Advanced  Problems  in  Advertising  Design 3 

APDS  431 — Advanced  Problems  in  Advertising  Design 3 

HSAD  340  or  341  or  362— (courses  dealing  with  interiors) 3 

ARTH  450— 20th  Century  Art 

(or  Other  Upper  Level  ARTH) 3 

Electives—  10-14 

Total  120 

Interior  Design  Curriculum 

(Interior  design  courses  must  be  taken  in  sequence.) 

Semester 
Credit  Hours ' 

University  Studies  Program  Requirements  39-40 

BS  Requirements" '  21 
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EDIT  160— Design  Illustrating  I                                                                   2  has  proven  to  be  a  fruitful  means  to  cast  light  on  the  nature  ot  the  human 

APDS  101— Fundamentals  ot  Design                                                        3  mind  and  on  general  cognitive  capacity    Several  courses  focus  on  a 

APDS  102  — Design  II .... .                                                                        3  research  program  which  takes  as  a  central  question    How  do  children 

APDS  103— Design  III   Three-dimensional  Design                                    3  master  their  native  language9  Children  hear  many  styles  of  speech. 

TEXT  150— Introduction  to  Textile  Materials                                            3  variable  pronunciations  and  incomplete  expressions,  but,  despite  this  flux 

HSAD  210— Presentation  Techniques                                                       3  of  experience,  they  come  to  speak  and  understand  speech  effortlessly. 

PHYS  106' ' — Light.  Perception,  Photography,  and  Visual  instantaneously  and  subconsciously  Research  aims  to  discover  how  this 

Phenomena                                                                           3  happens,  how  a  person's  linguistic  capacity  is  represented  in  the  mmd,  and 

PHYS  107" ' — Laboratory                                                                          1  what  the  genetic  basis  for  it  is  Students  learn  how  various  kinds  ot  data 

HSAD  246— Materials  of  Interior  Design                                                   3  can  be  brought  to  bear  on  their  central  question,  how  that  question 

HSAD  340— Period  Homes  and  Their  Furnishings                                    3  influences  the  shape  ol  technical  analyses 

HSAD  341— Contemporary  Developments  in  Architecture.  The  maior  program  in  Linguistics  is  designed  tor  students  who  are 

Interiors,  Furnishings                                                             3  primarily  interested  in  human  language  per  se  or  in  describing  particular 

HSAD  342  — Space  Development                                                               3  languages  in  a  systematic  and  psychologically  plausible  way.  or  in  using 

HSAD  343— Interior  Design  I                                                                  3  language  as  a  tool  to  reveal  some  aspect  of  human  mental  capacities 

HSAD  344  — Interior  Design  II                                                                     3  Such  a  maior  provides  useful  preparation  for  professional  programs  in 

HSAD  345— Professional  Aspects  of  Interior  Design                               3  foreign    languages,    language    teaching,    communication,    psychology, 

HSAD  362 — Ideas  in  Design  speech  pathology,  artificial  intelligence  (and  thus  computer  work) 
or  ARTH  (300-400  Level)                                                                           3 

TEXT  363— History  of  Textiles                                                                  3  Major  Requirements.  Students  obtain  a  Bachelor  of  Arts  in  Linguistics  by 

HSAD  440— Interior  Design  III                                                                    4  following  one  of  two  tracks  "Grammars  and  Cognition"  or  "Grammatical 

HSAD  441— Interior  Design  IV                                                                4  Theory  and  a  Language"  In  each  case,  students  take  a  common  core  of 

Eiectives—                                                                                           10-23  LING  courses    LING  200.  240.  311-312.  321-322    Beyond  this  core. 

_      .                                                                                                        .„_  students  must  specialize  by  completing  an  additional  nine  hours  <n  LING 

,0,a                                                                                                           ^  plus  one  ol  the  following  either  eighteen  hours  from  selected  courses  in 

'  No  upper  level  credits  may  be  attempted  without  special  permission  until  a  student  HESP.  PHIL  and  PSYC,  or  eighteen  hours  in  a  particular  language    The 

has  earned  a  minimum  of  56  credits  specializations  in  detail  are 

' '   These  credits  may  simultaneously  satisfy  University  Studies  requirements 

Grammars  and  Cognition 

Note:  More  detailed   information   about   curriculum   and   semester-by-  LING  440 Grammars  and  Cognition 

semester  sample  programs  are  available  from  the  department  jw0  300  LING  eiectives 

Course  Code  Prefixes— APDS.  HSAD  PHIL  466— Philosophy  of  Mind 

HESP  400 — Speech  and  Language  Development  in  Children 

OR 

Jewish  Studies  Program  HESP  498— Seminar  in  Psycholinguists 

.  .    _    ,                .  _.  PSYC  440— Introduction  to  Cognitive  Psychology 

Associate  Professor  and  Director:  Mmtz  0P 

Professors:  Berlin.  Goodblatt  PSYC  422-Psychology  of  Language 

Associate  Professors:  Btok   Handelman,  Rozenblit  Three  300  eiectives  in  HESP,  PHIL.  PSYC  or  CMSC 

Assistant  Professor:  Manekm 

Instructors:  Levy,  Liberman  Grammatical  Theory  and  a  Language 

_.               ,    r.    .  LING  410— Grammars  and  Meaning  and  LING  41 1— Comparative 

The  Jewish  Studies  maior  provides  undergraduate  students  with  a  Svntax 

framework    for    organized    and    interdisciplinary    study    of    the    history.  q^ 

philosophy,  and  literature  of  the  Jews  from  antiquity  to  the  present  Jewish  NQ  420_Word  Formation  and  LING  421  -Advanced  Phonology 

Studies  draw  on  a  vast  literature  in  a  number  of  languages,  especially  ,  ,.,,-.  oqq  elective 

Hebrew  and  Aramaic  and  includes  the  Bible,  the  Talmud,  medieval,  and  Rve         |red             s  ■    ,h    |a                 f  specia|,zatl0n 

modern  Hebrew  literature    Yiddish  language  and  literature  comprise  an  A  cour^e  jn  ,he  hjsf()ry  Qr  struc£reaof  tne  fanguage  of  specialization 

imp?L       ^,uD""e^    ,                           .    ,      .  .,            ,     .       „  ..       ,  When  possible,  the  language  of  specialization  should  be  the  same  as 

The  undergraduate  maior  requires  forty-eight  semester  hours  (twenty-  ,                £  d  ,        (|  f    ,h«     «         f           Language  Requirement   The 

four  hours  rninimum  at  300-400  level)  consisting  of  courses  ,n  the  Hebrew  specialization    normally    includes    those    courses    that    make    up    the 

Program  and  the  History  Department  as  well  as  other  courses  ,n  the  designated  requirement  for  a  ma,or  in  the  chosen  language    Spec.al 

Departments  of  Germanic  and  Slavic  Languages  and  Literatures.  Engl.sh.  ^         ^  ma(je  )or  s,udents  who  are  native  speakers  of  a  language 

Geography.  Philosophy  and  Sociology  other  than  English  and  wish  to  conduct  analytical  work  on  the  grammar  ot 

A  minimum  grade  of  C  is  required  in  all  courses  offered  toward  major  ,na,  |anguagey  A  student  may  also  study  grammatical  theory  and  English. 

requirements    A  ma,or  ,n  Jewish  Studies  will  normally  conform  to  the  the  eighteen  hour  concentration  in  English  consists  of  courses  in  the  history 

iPierS  HEBR  1 1 1,  1 12.  21 1.  212  (or  placemen,  exam)  ?nd  *«*">  °> ' f^  ,0  be  selected  in  consultation  with  the  student's 

2  Required  courses  HEBR  313,  314.  HIST  282,  283,  and  either  HIST  ''"^r  a  double  ma,or.  students  need  twenty-seven  credits  ,n  Linguistics, 
3°9  or  research-orjented  course  in  Hebrew  approved  by  advisor  h  h  d  |h  L|NQ  ,  ,  ,he  ^  spec.alizat.ons 
(at  300  level  or  above),  a  Hebrew  course  in  classical  Jewish 

literature  (200  level),  and  an  additional  upper  level  course  in  Course  Code  Prefix— LING 
Hebrew  literature  in  Hebrew  (twenty-one  credit  hours) 

3  Eiectives  fifteen  credits  in  Jewish  Studies  courses  in  Hebrew  Uarulanrl  Cnnlich  Inctitnto 
language  and  literature,  Jewish  history,  and  Yiddish  language  and  Wldryidna  cngilbn  mblliuie 
literature  At  least  nine  credits  must  be  at  the  300-400  level  _.           .  p  . 

4  12  credits  of  supporting  courses  in  areas  outside  Jewish  Studies  uirector.  ra\mer  

such  as  history,  sociology,  philosophy,  psychology,  or  literature.  Instructors:  Butler.  Calkin.  Groff,  Kameras.  Lamer.  L.akos.  Lipowitz. 

including  at  least  six  credits  at  the  300-400  level,  to  be  selected  roirer.  saius.  sprague 

with  the  approval  of  a  faculty  advisor  The  Maryland  Eng|lSh  |nstjtute  (MEI)  o(lers  special  instruction  m  English 

to  University  ol  Maryland  students  who  need  to  improve  their  competence 

Linguistics  Program  in  the  language  before  they  are  able  to  undertake  a  lull  program  ot 

academic  work    Two  programs  are  offered — a  half-time  semi-intensive 

Professor  and  Director:  Lightfoot  course  and  a  full-time  intensive  course 
Professor:  Vergnaud 

Associate  Professor:  Hornstem  Semi-intensive.  This  program  is  open  only  to  University  of  Maryland 

Assistant  Professor:  Zubizaretta  students,  both  graduate  and  undergraduate,  who  fall  within  a  TOEFL  score 

Lecturer:  Weinberg  range  of  450—549  Candidates  in  this  proliciency  range  may  be  admitted 

Affiliate:  McKay  to  The  University  ol  Maryland  on  a  provisional  basis,  requiring  them  to 

satisfactorily  complete  the  MEI  Semi-intensive  program  m  order  to  become 

The  Linguistics  Program  offers  courses  on  many  aspects  of  language  full-time  students   Classes  meet  two  hours  per  day   five  days  per  week 

study  and  an  interdisciplinary  major  leading  to  a  Bachelor  ol  Arts  Language  during  regular  terms  four  hours  per  1 1                                  •  during  Summer 

is  basic  to  many  human  activities  and  linguistics  relates  to  many  other  Session  II  In  addition,  students  have  two  hours  per  week  of  assigned  work 

disciplines  which  include  work  on  language  m  the  language  laboratory  The  program  is  designed  especially  to  perfect 

Work  on  language  has  provided  one  ot  the  mam  research  probes  in  the  language  skills  necessary  for  academic  study  at  The  Urwersity  ot 

philosophy  and  psychology  for  most  of  the  20th  century  It  has  taken  on  a  Maryland  Enrollment  is  by  permission  of  the  director  and  no  credit  is  given 

new  momentum  in  the  last  twenty-five  to  thirty  years  and  language  research  toward  any  degree  at  the  University 
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Intensive.  This  tull-time  Enghsh-as-a-Foreign-Language  program  is  open 
to  non-native  speakers  ol  English  who  need  substantial  improv. 
their  English  competence  before  they  can  undertake  any  academic  study 
at  a  college  or  university  in  the  United  States  On  the  basis  ol  an  ei 
examination,  students  will  be  assigned  to  classes  at  their  particular 
proficiency  levels  They  will  have  tour  hours  ol  English  language  instruction 
per  day  plus  one  hour  ol  assigned  work  in  the  language  laboratory,  live 
days  per  week  during  the  regularly  scheduled  semester  and  an  eight-week 
summer  session  The  program  is  intended  primarily  for  students  who  wish 
to  enroll  at  The  University  of  Maryland  alter  completing  their  language 
instruction  However,  satislacfory  completion  ol  the  language  program 
does  not  guarantee  acceptance  at  the  University  Enrollment  is  by 
permission  of  the  director  and  no  credit  is  given  toward  any  degree  at  the 
University 

Music 

Professor  and  Chair:  Cohen 

Associate  Chairman  and  Lecturer:  Cooper 

Professors:  Berman,  Bernstein,  Folstrom,  Garvey,  Guarnen  String 

Quartet  (Dalley.  Soyer,  Steinhardt.  Tree),  Head,  Heim,  Helm,  Hudson. 

Johnson,  Montgomery,  Moss,  Schumacher,  Serwer,  Shirley,  Traver, 

Troth,  True 

Associate  Professors:  Barnett,  Davis,  Delio,  Eldston,  Elsing,  Fanos, 

Fleming,  Gallagher.  Gowen.  Mabbs.  McClelland,  McDonald,  Olson, 

Pennington,  Robertson,  Rodnques,  Ross,  Wakefield.  Wexler.  Wilson 

Assistant  Professors:  Gibson,  Mangold.  McCoy,  Payerle,  Saunders, 

Sparks 

Lecturers:  Baker,  Beicken 

Instructor:  Walters 

The  objectives  of  the  department  are  (1)  to  provide  professional 
musical  training  based  on  a  foundation  in  the  liberal  arts,  (2)  to  help  the 
general  student  develop  sound  critical  judgment  and  discriminating  taste  in 
the  performance  and  literature  of  music,  (3)  to  prepare  the  student  for 
graduate  work  in  the  field;  and  (4)  to  prepare  the  student  to  teach  music  in 
the  public  schools  To  these  ends,  three  degrees  are  offered  the  Bachelor 
of  Music,  with  majors  in  theory,  composition,  and  music  performance,  the 
Bachelor  of  Arts,  with  a  major  in  music,  the  Bachelor  of  Science,  with  a 
major  m  music  education,  offered  in  conjunction  with  the  College  of 
Education 

Music  courses  and  private  lessons  are  open  to  all  majors  who  have 
completed  the  specified  prerequisites,  or  their  equivalents  Lessons  are 
also  available  for  non-majors,  if  teacher  time  and  facilities  permit.  The 
University  Bands,  University  Orchestra.  University  Chorale.  University 
Chorus.  Jazz  Ensemble,  and  other  ensembles,  are  likewise  open  to  all 
qualified  students  by  audition 

The  Bachelor  of  Music  Degree.  Designed  for  qualified  students  with 
extensive  pre-college  training  and  potential  for  successful  careers  in 
professional  music  Recommendation  for  admission  is  based  on  an 
audition  before  a  faculty  committee.  A  description  of  the  audition 
requirements  and  prerequisites  is  available  in  the  departmental  office.  A 
grade  of  C  or  above  is  required  in  all  major  courses 


Freshman  Year 
MUSP  119 
MUSC  128 

Bachelor  of  Music  (Pert.:  Piano) 
Sample  Program 

Semt 
Credit 
1 
4 
2 
3 
6 

15 

4 
2 

4 
6 
16 

4 
3 
2 
3 

4 
16 

4 
3 

}ster 

Hours 

II 

4 
? 

MUSC  150 

3 

University  Studies 

Sophomore  Year 

MUSP  217 

Program 

6 
15 

4 

MUSC  228 

? 

MUSC  230 

3 

MUSC  250 

4 

University  Studies  Program 

Junior  Year 
MUSP  315 

3 
16 

4 

MUSC  330 

3 

MUSC  328 

? 

MUSC  450 

Elective 
University  Studies 

Senior  Year 

MUSP  419 
MUSC  492 
MUSC  467 

Program 

2 
6 

17 

4 
3 

Elective 

University  Studies  Program 


The  Bachelor  of  Arts  Degree.  Designed  for  qualified  students  whose 
interests  include  broader  career  alternatives  Recommendation  for 
admission  is  based  on  an  audition  before  a  faculty  committee  A 
description  of  the  audition  requirements,  prerequisites,  and  program 
options  is  available  in  the  departmental  office  A  grade  of  C  or  above  is 
required  in  all  maior  courses 


Bachelor  of  Arts  (Music) 
Sample  Program 


Freshman  Year 

MUSP  109 

MUSC  150 

MUSC  129 

Electives,  Division  and  USP  Requirements 

Sophomore  Year 

MUSP  207 

MUSC  250 

MUSC  229 

Electives,  Division  and  USP  Requirements 


Semester 
Credit  Hours 


Junior  Year 
MUSP  305 
MUSC  330 

MUSC  450 

MUSC  329 

Electives,  Division  and  USP  Requirements 

Senior  Year 

Music  Electives 

Electives.  Division  and  USP  Requirements 


10 
20 

120 


30 


30 
120 


Special  Programs.  The  Department  of  Music  actively  cooperates  with  other 
departments  in  double  majors,  double  degrees,  and  Individual  Studies 
programs  Details  are  available  on  request  Course  Code 
Prefixes— MUSC.  MUED.  MUSP 

Philosophy 

Professor  and  Chair:  Slote 

Professors:  Bub,  Lesher,  Pasch,  Schlaretzki  (Emeritus),  Suppe. 

Svenonius 

Associate  Professors:  J   Brown,  Celarier,  Cherniak,  Darden, 

Greenspan,  Johnson,  Levmson,  Martin,  Odell,  Stairs 

Assistant  Professor:  Tolliver 

Research  Associates:  Fullinwider,  Lichtenberg.  Luban,  MacLean, 

Sagoff,  Shue 

The  Department  of  Philosophy  seeks  to  develop  students'  logical  and 
expository  skills  and  their  understanding  of  the  foundations  of  human 
knowledge  and  of  value,  in  accordance  with  its  conception  of  philosophy 
as  essentially  an  activity  rather  than  a  body  of  doctrine  Thus  in  all  courses 
students  can  expect  to  receive  concentrated  training  in  thinking  clearly  and 
inventively  and  in  expressing  themselves  exactly  about  philosophical 
issues  This  training  has  general  applicability  to  all  professions  in  which 
intellectual  qualities  are  highly  valued,  such  as  law,  medicine,  government 
and  business  management.  With  this  in  view  the  major  in  philosophy  is 
designed  to  serve  the  interests  of  those  in  the  majority  who  are  preparing 
for  careers  outside  of  philosophy  as  well  as  those  in  the  minority  who  are 
preparing  for  graduate  study  in  philosophy 

The  following  are  among  the  courses  giving  the  general  student  training 
in  rigorous  thinking,  experience  in  critical  and  imaginative  reflection  on 
philosophical  problems  or  familiarity  with  the  philosophical  foundations  of 
Western  and  other  cultures:  PHIL  100  (Introduction  to  Philosophy),  PHIL 
1 10  (Plato's  Republic),  PHIL  142  (Ethics),  PHIL  170  (Introduction  to  Logic), 
PHIL  173,  PHIL  174  (Logic  and  the  English  Language  I  and  II),  PHIL  236 
(Philosophy  of  Religion).  PHIL  243  (Philosophy  of  Rural  Life),  and  the 
historical  courses   310.  316.  320,  325.  326,  327,  328 

For  students  interested  particularly  in  philosophical  problems  arising 
within  their  own  special  disciplines,  a  number  of  courses  are  appropriate: 
PHIL  233  (Philosophy  in  Literature),  PHIL  250  and  453  (Philosophy  of 
Science  I  and  II),  PHIL  245  and  445  (Social  and  Political  Philosophy  I  and  II), 
PHIL  360  (Philosophy  of  Language).  PHIL  308B  (Philosophy  of  Beauty). 
PHIL  308C  (Philosophy  of  Art).  PHIL  334  (Philosophy  of  Music),  PHIL  438 
(Topics  in  Philosophical  Theology).  PHIL  450  and  451  (Scientific  Thought  I 
and  II),  PHIL  452  (Philosophy  of  Physics).  PHIL  454  (Philosophy  of 
Economics),  PHIL  455  (Philosophy  of  the  Social  Sciences),  PHIL  456 
(Philosophy  of  Biology),  PHIL  457  (Philosophy  of  History).  PHIL  458  (Topics 
in  the  Philosophy  of  Science,  e.g.,  Philosophy  of  Psychology,  Historical  and 
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Conceptual  Foundations  ot  Mathematics),  and  PHIL  474  (Induction  and 
Probability) 

Pre-law  students  may  be  particularly  interested  in  PHIL  140 
(Contemporary  Moral  Problems),  PHIL  345  and  445  (Political  and  Social 
Philosophy  I  and  II).  and  PHIL  447  (Philosophy  ol  Law)  Pre-medical 
students  may  be  particularly  interested  in  PHIL  342  (Moral  Problems  in 
Medicine),  and  PHIL  456  (Philosophy  ot  Biology) 

The  Department's  curriculum  is  enriched  by  courses  in  philosophy  and 
public  policy  issues  taught  by  research  associates  in  the  Center  for 
Philosophy  and  Public  Policy  under  the  repeatable  designations  PHIL  308 
(Studies  in  Contemporary  Philosophy)  and  PHIL  408  (Topics  in 
Contemporary  Philosophy),  cross-listed  under  similar  headings  in 
Government  and  Politics  Topics  include  such  subjects  as  Business  Ethics, 
Welfare  and  Distributive  Justice,  Responsibility  ot  Professionals, 
Environmental  Ethics  and  the  Morality  of  Forced  Military  Draft 

The  department  requirements  for  a  major  in  philosophy  are  as  follows 
(1)  a  total  of  at  least  thirty  hours  in  philosophy,  not  including  PHIL  100,  (2) 
PHIL  142,  271,  310,  320,  326  and  at  least  two  courses  numbered  399  or 
above,  (3)  a  grade  of  C  or  better  in  each  course  counted  toward  the 
fulfillment  of  the  maior  requirement 

Fifteen  hours  of  supporting  courses  are  required 
Course  Code  Prefix— PHIL 

Philosophy  and  Public  Policy 

Director:  MacLean 

Research  Associates:  Fullmwider,  Lichtenberg,  Luban,  Sagoff,  Segal, 

Shue,  Wachbroit 

The  Center  for  Philosophy  and  Public  Policy  conducts  research  into  the 
values  and  concepts  that  underlie  public  policy  formulation  Most  research 
efforts — on  topics  expected  to  be  a  focus  of  public  policy  debate  during 
the  next  decade — are  conducted  cooperatively  by  interdisciplinary 
working  groups  composed  of  philosophers,  policymakers  and  analysts, 
other  experts  from  within  and  without  the  government,  and  center  staff  In 
its  research  and  curriculum  development,  the  center  seeks  to  create  an 
improved  understanding  of  the  normative  principles  that  are  basic  to  an 
assessment  of  public  policies 

The  center's  curriculum  development  seeks  to  bring  philosophical 
issues  before  future  policymakers  and  citizens  Courses  dealing  with 
contemporary  normative  issues  in  the  national  and  international  arena  are 
offered  through  the  Departments  of  Philosophy  and  of  Government  and 
Politics,  and  through  the  Honors  Program  Courses  that  have  been  offered 
include  Hunger  and  Affluence.  Human  Rights  and  U  S  Foreign  Policy. 
Distributive  Justice  and  Public  Policy.  Philosophical  Issues  in  Public  Policy, 
The  Morality  of  Compulsory  Military  Service,  Environmental  Ethics,  Energy 
Policy  and  the  Constraints  of  Justice,  Ethics  and  the  New  International 
Order,  Risk  and  Consent,  and  the  Endangered  Species  Problem:  A 
Philosophical  Approach 

The  Center  is  sponsored  jointly  by  the  Colleges  of  Arts  and  Humanities 
and  of  Behavioral  and  Social  Sciences. 

Renaissance  and  Baroque  Studies 

Director:  Schoenbaum 
Executive  Director:  Seeff 

The  Center  for  Renaissance  and  Baroque  Studies  promotes  teaching 
and  research  in  the  Renaissance  and  Baroque  periods  in  all  disciplines  of 
the  arts  and  humanities,  as  well  as  m  such  allied  fields  as  the  history  of 
science,  the  philosophy  of  science,  and  the  history  of  law 

The  center's  scholarly  programs  are  designed  primarily  for  faculty  and 
graduate  students,  and  include  faculty  conferences  and  colloquia,  lectures 
and  lecture-demonstrations  by  visiting  speakers,  concerts  and  other 
performances,  exhibitions,  and  an  annual  Scholar-m-Residence  program 
The  center  also  sponsors  programs  of  national  significance,  often  in 
connection  with  area  libraries,  museums,  and  performing  arts 
organizations  These  events,  which  are  open  to  the  general  public  as  well 
as  to  the  academic  community,  include  the  annual  Maryland  Handel 
Festival  and  Symposium,  and  the  center's  annual  interdisciplinary 
symposium 

The  center  is  sponsored  by  the  College  of  Arts  and  Humanities,  and  is 
administered  by  its  director  and  executive  director  m  conjunction  with  an 
advisory  board  of  outside  consultants,  and  a  faculty  advisory  committee  of 
representatives  from  fifteen  departments  in  Arts  and  Humanities 

Romance  Languages  Program 

Advisory  Committee:  Russell  (Italian),  Chair,  Gramberg  (Spanish).  Black 
(French) 

The  Romance  Language  Program  is  intended  for  students  who  wish  to 
maior  in  more  than  one  romance  language  Students  selecting  this  maior 
must  take  a  total  ot  forty-five  credits  selected  from  courses  in  two  of  the 
three  components  listed  below  French,  Italian  and  Spanish  The  first  four 
courses  listed  under  each  group  are  required  for  that  particular  language 


component,  exceptions  or  substitutions  may  be  made  only  with  the 
approval  of  the  student's  advisor  in  consultation  with  the  Romance 
Language  Advisory  Committee  To  achieve  the  total  ol  torty-five  credits, 
twenty-one  credits  are  taken  in  each  of  the  two  languages,  as  specified, 
and  three  additional  credits  are  taken  at  the  400  level  in  either  ot  the 
languages  chosen  There  are  no  requirements  for  support  courses  for  the 
romance  language  maior  No  grade  lower  than  C  may  be  used  toward  the 
major  Students  who  wish  to  apply  (or  Teacher's  Certification  should 
consult  the  College  of  Education 

Requirements  tor  each  language  are  as  lollows  French—  204,  301. 
351,  352,  one  additional  language  course  at  the  300  or  400  level,  two 
additional  literature  or  civilization  courses  at  the  400  level.  Italian—  204, 
301.  351,  352,  three  additional  literature  or  civilization  courses  at  the  400 
level,  Spanish—  204,  301.  321-322  or  323-324.  one  additional  language 
course  at  the  300  or  400  level,  two  additional  literature  or  civilization 
courses  at  the  400  level 

Russian  Area  Studies  Program 

Associate  Professor,  Director  and  Student  Advisor:  Lampe 

Professors:  Harper  (Geography).  Foust.  Yaney  (History) 

Associate  Professors:  Murrell  (Economics).  Majeska  (History).  Berry. 

Brecht,  Glad,  Hitchcock  (Slavic).  Parmmg  (Sociology) 

Assistant  Professors:  Oliver  (Government  and  Politics).  Merrill.  Schallert 

(Slavic) 

Instructor:  Brm 

The  Russian  Area  Studies  Program  offers  courses  leading  to  a 
Bachelor  of  Arts  in  Russian  studies  Students  in  the  program  study  Russian 
and  Soviet  culture  as  broadly  as  possible,  striving  to  comprehend  it  in  all  its 
aspects  rather  than  focusing  their  attention  on  a  single  segment  of  human 
behavior  It  is  hoped  that  insights  into  the  Russian  way  of  lite  will  be  valuable 
not  only  as  such  but  as  a  means  to  deepen  tt.e  students'  awareness  of 
their  own  society  and  ol  themselves 

Course  offerings  are  in  several  departments  language  and  literature, 
government  and  politics,  history,  economics,  geography,  philosophy,  and 
sociology  A  student  may  plan  his  or  her  curriculum  so  as  to  emphasize  any 
one  of  these  disciplines,  thus  preparing  for  graduate  work  either  in  the 
Russian  area  or  m  the  discipline 

Students  in  the  program  must  meet  the  general  degree  requirements  of 
the  University  and  college  from  which  they  graduate  They  must  complete 
twelve  hours  of  basic  courses  in  Russian  language  normally  through  SLAV 
104  or  the  equivalent  of  these  courses  taken  elsewhere,  and  they  must 
complete  at  least  twelve  more  hours  in  Russian  language  beyond  the  basic 
level  (chosen  from  among  SLAV  201,  202.  301.  302,  321.  322.  401.  402, 
and  403  or  equivalent  courses)  In  addition,  students  must  complete 
twenty-four  hours  in  Russian  area  courses  on  the  300  level  or  above 
These  twenty-four  hours  must  be  taken  m  at  least  five  different 
departments,  if  appropriate  courses  are  available,  and  may  include 
language-literature  courses  beyond  those  required  above 

It  is  recommended  but  not  required  that  the  student  who  plans  on  doing 
graduate  work  complete  at  least  eighteen  hours  at  the  300  level  or  above 
(which  may  include  courses  applicable  to  the  Russian  Area  Program)  in 
one  of  the  above-mentioned  departments  It  is  also  recommended  that 
students  who  plan  on  doing  graduate  work  m  the  social 
sciences— government  and  politics,  economics,  geography,  and 
sociology — take  at  least  two  courses  in  statistical  methods 

The  student's  advisor  will  be  the  program  director  or  his  designate  The 
student  must  receive  a  grade  of  C  or  better  in  all  the  above-mentioned 
required  courses 

In  addition  to  the  courses  in  Russian  language,  literature,  and  culture 
taught  m  the  Department  of  Germanic  and  Slavic  Languages  and 
Literatures,  the  following  Russian  Area  courses  are  regularly  oflered 

ECON  380— Comparative  Economic  Systems 

ECON  482  — Economics  ol  the  Soviet  Union 

GEOG  325  — Soviet  Union 

GVPT  445— Russian  Political  Thought 

GVPT  451— Foreign  Policy  of  the  U  S  S  R 

GVPT  481— Government  and  Administration  of  the  Soviet  Union 

HIST  305  — The  Eastern  Orthodox  Church  Its  Cultural  History 

HIST  340— Eastern  Europe  Under  Communism 

HIST  344  — The  Russian  Revolutions  of  1917 

HIST  424  — History  of  Russia  to  1801 

HIST  425— History  ol  Russia  Irom  1801-1917 

HIST  442— The  Soviet  Union 

HIST  443— Modern  Balkan  History 

PHIL  328— Studies  in  the  History  ol  Philosophy 

SOCY  474  — Soviet  Ethnic  Issues 

The  various  cooperating  departments  also  offer  occasional  special 
courses  in  the  Russian  and  Soviet  field 

HIST    237,    Russian    Civilization,    is    recommended    as    a    general 
introduction  to  the  program  but  does  not  count  toward  the  fulfillment  ot  the 
program's  requirements 
Course  Code  Prelix  — SLAV 
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Spanish  and  Portuguese  Languages  and 
Literatures 

Professor  and  Chair:  Sosnowski 
Professors:  Gramberg,  Nemes,  Pacheco 
Visiting  Professor:  Martinez 
Associate  Professors:  Aguilar  Mora,  Diz,  Igel 
Assistant  Professors:  Kristal,  Lavine,  Zappala 
Instructor:  Rentz 

Majora.  Undergraduate  majors  can  benefit  from  a  wide  range  ot  courses  in 
Spanish  and  Latin  American  literature  and  civilization,  technical  courses  In 
translation,  linguistics  and  commercial  uses  ot  Spanish  Area  studies 
programs  are  also  available  in  conjunction  with  other  disciplines  to  provide 
the  student  with  a  solid  knowledge  of  the  Spanish  and  Latin  American 
worlds  The  mapr  in  literature  prepares  the  student  for  graduate  studies  in 
Spanish  and  opportunities  in  various  fields  of  study  and  work 

A  grade  of  at  least  C  is  required  in  all  major  and  supporting  area 
courses 

Language  and  Literature  Major.  Courses  SPAN  204,  221,  301-302,  311 
or  312.  321-322  or  323-324,  325-326  or  346-347,  plus  four  400-level 
courses  or  pro-seminars  in  literature  Spanish,  Spanish  American,  or  Luso- 
Brazilian.  for  a  total  of  thirty-nine  credits  Nine  credits  of  supporting 
courses,  six  of  which  must  be  on  the  300  or  400  level  in  a  single  area  other 
than  Spanish,  for  a  combined  total  of  forty-eight  credits  Suggested  areas 
are  art,  comparative  literature,  government  and  politics,  history, 
philosophy,  and  Portuguese  All  supporting  courses  should  be  germane  to 
the  field  of  specialization 

Foreign  Area  Major.  Courses  SPAN  204,  301-302.  31 1  or  312.  315,  316 
or  317,  321-322  or  323-324;  425-426  or  446-447;  plus  three  400-level 
courses  m  literature  Spanish,  Spanish  American,  or  Luso-Brazilian,  for  a 
total  of  thirty-six  credits  Twelve  credits  of  supporting  courses,  six  of  which 
must  be  on  the  300  or  400  level  in  a  single  area  other  than  Spanish,  for  a 
combined  total  of  forty-eight  credits  Suggested  areas  anthropology, 
economics,  geography,  government  and  politics,  history.  Portuguese,  and 
sociology  All  supporting  courses  should  be  germane  to  the  field  of 
specialization 

Translation  Option.  Courses  SPAN  301-302,  311  or  312,  five  courses 
from  316,  317.  318,  356.  357,  416.  417,  321-322  or  323-324;  one  course 
from  425.  426,  446,  447,  plus  two  400-level  courses  or  pro-seminars  in 
Spanish.  Spanish  American,  or  Luso-Brazilian  literature,  for  a  total  of  thirty- 
nine  credits  Nine  credits  of  supporting  courses,  six  of  which  must  be  on  the 
300  or  400  level  in  a  single  area  other  than  Spanish,  for  a  combined  total  of 
forty-eight  credits  Suggested  areas;  art,  comparative  literature, 
government  and  politics,  history,  philosophy,  and  Portuguese. 

Students  interested  in  majoring  in  a  combination  of  two  Romance 
languages  should  see  the  description  of  the  Romance  Languages 
Program,  above. 

Honors  in  Spanish.  A  student  whose  major  is  Spanish  and  who,  at  the  time 
of  application,  has  a  general  academic  average  of  3  0  and  3  5  in  his  ma|or 
field  may  apply  to  the  Chair  of  the  Honors  Committee  for  admission  to  the 
Honors  Program  of  the  department  Honors  work  normally  begins  the  first 
semester  of  the  |unior  year,  but  a  qualified  student  may  enter  as  early  as 
the  sophomore  year  or  as  late  as  the  second  semester  of  the  junior  year 
Honors  students  are  required  to  take  two  courses  from  those  numbered 
491,  492,  493.  and  the  seminar  numbered  496  or  equivalent,  as  v/ell  as  to 
meet  other  requirements  for  a  major  in  Spanish  There  will  be  a  final 
comprehensive  examination  covering  the  honors  reading  list  which  must  be 
taken  by  all  graduating  seniors  who  are  candidates  for  honors  Admission 
of  students  to  the  Honors  Program,  their  continuance  in  the  program,  and 
the  final  award  of  honors  are  the  prerogatives  of  the  Departmental  Honors 
Committee. 

Elementary  Honors.  SPAN  102H  is  limited  to  specially  approved 
candidates  who  have  passed  SPAN  101  with  high  grades,  and  will  allow 
them  to  enter  203H  SPAN  203H  is  limited  to  students  who  have  received 
high  grades  in  102,  102H,  or  103  or  the  equivalent  Upon  completion  of 
203H,  with  the  recommendation  of  the  instructor,  a  student  may  skip  204 

Lower  Division  Courses.  The  elementary  and  intermediate  courses  m 
Spanish  and  Portuguese  consist  of  three  semesters  of  four  credits  each 
(101,  102,  203)  The  language  requirement  for  the  B.A  degree  in  the 
College  of  Arts  and  Humanities  is  satisfied  by  passing  203  or  equivalent. 

Students  who  have  had  two  years  of  Spanish  in  high  school  must  enroll 
in  SPAN  103  Those  with  three  years  must  enroll  in  SPAN  203.  and  those 
with  four  years  in  SPAN  203H  or  higher  Students  will  be  required  to  present 
their  high  school  transcripts  to  ensure  proper  placements 

Transfer  students  with  college  credit  have  the  option  of  continuing  at 
the  next  level  of  study,  taking  a  placement  examination,  or  electing  courses 
103  or  203  If  a  transfer  student  takes  course  103  for  credit,  he/she  retains 
transfer  credit  only  for  the  equivalent  of  course  101  A  transfer  student 
placing  lower  than  his/her  training  warrants  may  ignore  the  placement  but 
does  so  at  his/her  own  risk.  If  he/she  takes  203  for  credit,  he/she  retains 
transfer  credit  for  the  equivalent  of  courses  101  and  102 


If  a  student  has  received  a  D  in  a  course,  advanced  and  completed  the 
next  higher  course,  he/she  cannot  go  back  and  repeat  the  original  course 
in  which  he/she  received  a  D  A  student  who  has  earned  credits  for 
Spanish  204  may  not  subsequently  earn  credit  for  any  lower  level  course 
Course  Code  Prefixes— SPAN.  PORT 

Women's  Studies  Program 

Director:  Beck 

Faculty:  Moses,  King 

Part-time  Lecturers.  Strasburg.  Zeiger,  Pratt 

Women's  Studies  is  an  interdisciplinary  academic  program  designed  to 
examine  the  historical  contributions  made  by  women,  to  reexamine  and 
reinterpret  existing  data  about  women,  and  introduce  students  to  the 
methodologies  of  feminist  scholarship  The  program  offers  core  courses 
on  women,  encourages  the  offering  of  courses  on  women  in  other 
departments  and  programs,  and  promotes  the  discovery  of  new 
knowledge  about  women  Among  the  many  departments  that  offer  courses 
on  women  are  Afro-American  Studies,  American  Studies,  English,  the 
Foreign  Languages.  Government,  Health,  History,  Psychology,  and 
Sociology 

Courses  challenge  students  to  question  traditional  knowledge  about 
women  and  men  and  to  examine  differences  among  women  Students  gain 
an  understanding  of  and  respect  for  difference  in  our  lives  as  they 
encounter  issues  of  diversity  in  the  classroom  —  age,  ability,  class, 
ethnicity,  race,  religion,  sexual  preference  Women's  Studies  offers  the 
following  core  courses 


WMST 
Society 
WMST 
Culture 
WMST 
WMST 
WMST 
WMST 
WMST 
WMST 
WMST 


200  —  Introduction  to  Women's  Studies  Women  and 

250  —  Introduction  to  Women's  Studies  Women.  Art.  and 

298  —  Special  Topics  in  Women's  Studies 

350/351  —  Feminist  Education  Practicum  An  Analysis 

386/387  —  Field  Work /Field  Work  Analysis 

400  —  Theories  of  Feminism 

490  —  Senior  Seminar   Feminist  Reconceptuahzations 

498  —  Special  Topics  in  Women's  Studies 

499;  Independent  Study 


The  Women's  Studies  Certificate  Program.  Students  may  earn  a  Women's 
Studies  Certificate  by  completing  twenty-one  credits  selected  from 
required  women's  studies  core  courses  and  electives  chosen  according  to 
the  student's  interests  Any  student  in  good  standing  in  a  department  of  the 
University  may  enroll  in  the  certificate  program  by  signing  up  with  the 
women's  studies  undergraduate  advisor  For  a  description  of  this 
certificate,  see  "Campus-Wide  Programs  and  Certificates  " 


College  of  Behavioral  and  Social 
Sciences 

Dean:  Polakoff 

The  College  of  Behavioral  and  Social  Sciences  is  comprised  of  a 
diverse  group  of  disciplines  that  emphasize  a  broad  liberal  arts  education 
as  a  foundation  for  understanding  the  environmental,  social,  and  cultural 
forces  that  shape  our  world  At  the  heart  of  the  behavioral  and  social 
sciences  is  the  attempt  to  understand  human  beings,  both  individually  and 
in  groups;  this  understanding  is  developed  using  approaches  that  range 
from  the  scientific  to  the  philosophical,  from  the  experimental  to  the 
theoretical  The  greatest  strength  of  the  behavioral  and  social  sciences, 
however,  is  that  the  techniques  of  problem-solving  are  taught  within  the 
context  of  strong  academic  skills  This  provides  students  with  the 
intellectual  breadth  necessary  to  understand  the  world  around  them,  and 
with  the  skills  necessary  to  think  analytically  and  critically,  and  to  speak  and 
write  clearly  and  persuasively 

Students  interested  in  human  behavior  and  in  solving  human  and  social 
problems  will  find  many  exciting  opportunities  through  the  programs  and 
courses  offered  by  the  College  of  Behavioral  and  Social  Sciences  The 
college  is  composed  of  the  following  academic  units: 

School  of  Public  Affairs 

Afro-American  Studies  Program 

Bureau  of  Business  and  Economic  Research 

Center  for  International  Development 

Center  for  Philosophy  and  Public  Policy 

Computer  Laboratory 

Department  of  Anthropology 

Department  of  Economics 

Department  of  Geography 

Department  of  Government  and  Politics 

Department  of  Hearing  and  Speech  Sciences 

Department  of  Psychology 
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Department  of  Sociology 

Industrial  Relations  and  Labor  Studies  Center 

Institute  tor  Urban  Studies 

Institute  ot  Criminology  and  Criminal  Justice 

Survey  Research  Center 

All  of  these  units,  with  the  exception  of  the  bureau,  centers,  and  the 
computer  laboratory,  offer  major  programs  that  lead  to  a  degree  Each  has 
faculty  assigned  to  serve  as  academic  advisors. 

Pre-professional  training  and  professional  opportunities  in  the 
behavioral  and  social  sciences  are  available  in  many  fields  The 
Department  of  Hearing  and  Speech  Sciences  otters  training  tor  students 
interested  in  careers  as  speech  pathologists  Students  interested  in  urban 
planning  will  find  academic  and  professional  training  through  courses 
offered  by  the  Institute  for  Urban  Studies,  the  Department  of  Geography, 
and  the  Afro-American  Studies  Program  Students  may  choose 
government  and  politics,  criminal  justice  and  criminology,  or  sociology  for 
preparation  tor  careers  in  the  law  and  related  fields  The  internship 
programs  offered  by  many  departments  in  the  college  provide  students 
with  practical  experience  working  in  governmental  agencies,  nonprofit 
organizations,  corporations,  and  research  centers 

The  college  believes  strongly  in  the  importance  of  computer  training  as 
a  necessary  part  of  undergraduate  education  in  the  behavioral  and  social 
sciences  The  Computer  Laboratory  provides  undergraduate  students  in 
the  college  with  the  facilities  and  staff  assistance  to  satisfy  a  wide  range  of 
computer-related  needs  The  laboratory's  facilities  include  a  DEC  PDP 
computer,  access  to  the  campus  UNIVAC  and  IBM  computers,  a  Prime  550 
computer,  a  micro-computer  class-laboratory,  and  classrooms  of 
terminals  for  both  in-  and  out-of-class  student  use 

Entrance  Requirements.  Requirements  for  admission  to  the  college  are  the 
same  as  the  requirements  for  admission  to  the  University 

Degrees.  The  University  confers  the  following  degrees  as  appropriate,  on 
students  completing  programs  of  study  in  the  academic  units  in  the  college 
Bachelor  of  Arts,  Bachelor  of  Science,  Master  of  Applied  Anthropology. 
Master  of  Arts.  Master  of  Science.  Master  ot  Public  Management,  Master  of 
Public  Policy,  and  Doctor  of  Philosophy  Each  candidate  for  a  degree  must 
file  in  the  Office  of  Records  and  Registrations,  prior  to  a  date  announced 
for  each  semester,  a  formal  application  for  the  appropriate  degree. 

Graduation  Requirements.  Each  student  must  complete  a  minimum  of  120 
hours  of  credit  with  at  least  a  2  0  cumulative  average  Courses  must 
include  either  the  thirty  hours  specified  by  the  General  University 
Requirements  or  the  credits  required  in  the  University  Studies  Program,  and 
the  specific  maior  and  supporting  course  requirements  of  the  programs  in 
the  academic  departments  offering  baccalaureate  degrees. 

General  Information  and  Student  Advisement.  The  BSOS  Undergraduate 
Advising  Office  (Room  2115  Tydings  Building)  coordinates  advising  and 
maintains  student  records  for  BSOS  students  Advisors  are  available  to 
provide  information  concerning  University  requirements  and  regulations, 
transfer  credit  evaluations,  and  other  general  information  about  the 
University 

Undergraduate  departmental  advisors  are  designated  for  each  major 
These  advisors  are  available  to  assist  students  in  selecting  courses  and 
educational  experiences  in  their  major  area  of  study  consistent  with  major 
requirements  and  students'  educational  goals  These  undergraduate 
advisors  are  located  at  the  various  departmental /unit  offices 

The  college  maintains  a  Learning  Center  in  LeFrak  Hall  that  provides 
individual  tutoring  for  students  The  center  is  staffed  by  retired 
professionals,  graduate  and  undergraduate  students 

Honors.  Undergraduate  Honors  Programs  are  offered  in  the  Departments 
of  Anthropology,  Economics,  Geography,  Government  and  Politics, 
Psychology  and  Sociology,  and  in  the  Institutes  of  Criminal  Justice  and 
Criminology  and  Urban  Studies 

Any  student  who  has  passed  at  least  twelve  hours  of  academic  work  in 
the  preceding  semester,  without  failure  of  any  course  and  with  an  overall 
average  grade  of  at  least  3  5  will  be  placed  on  the  Dean's  List  of 
Distinguished  Students 

Senior  Residence  Requirements.  All  candidates  for  degrees  should  plan  to 
take  their  senior  year  in  residence  since  the  advanced  work  of  the  maior 
study  normally  occurs  in  the  last  year  ot  the  undergraduate  course 
sequence  The  last  thirty  credits  must  be  done  in  residence  A  student  must 
be  enrolled  in  the  college  from  which  he/she  plans  to  graduate  when 
registering  for  the  last  fifteen  credits  of  his  or  her  program 
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Afro-American  Studies  Program 

Prolessor  and  Director:  Myers '  (Economics) 


Professors  M  Williams'  (Anthropology).  Billmgsley'.  (Sociology) 
Associate  Professors:  Landry'  (Sociology),  Pennbaum 
Assistant  Professor:  Harley 
Lecturers:  Gittens,  llogu,  Sales.  Smead.  O  Williams 
Instructor:  Asres 

"  Joint  appointment  with  unit  indicated 

The  Atro-American  Studies  Program  offers  a  Bachelor  ot  Arts  degree 
to  students  who  declare  a  major  in  Atro-Amencan  studies  and  who  fulfill  the 
academic  requirements  of  this  degree  program  Atro-Amencan  studies 
offers  two  areas  of  specialization  the  general  concentration  and  the  public 
policy  and  planning  concentration 

Students  who  want  to  take  a  maior  in  another  department,  and  wish  a 
concentration  outside  their  major  can  take  twenty-one  credit  hours  ot 
coursework  with  an  emphasis  on  black  lite  and  experience  and  receive  a 
Certificate  in  Afro-American  Studies  (see  Undergraduate  Certidcates) 

Undergraduates  in  good  standing  may  enroll  in  the  program  by 
contacting  the  Director  of  Afro-American  Studies  in  Room  2169,  LeFrak 
Hall,  or  at  (301)  454-6676  Students  pursuing  a  maior  or  certiticate  must 
meet  the  University  Studies  Program  and  college  requirements 

Requirements  for  a  Major  in  the  General  Concentration 

Semester 
Credit  Hours 

Basic  Core  Courses  AASP  100,  200,  202.  300  12 
AASP  Upper  Division  Electives  (300-400  numbers)  18 
Seminars  — AASP  401  and  397  6 

Total  36 

Requirements  for  a  Major  in  Public  Policy  and  Planning 

Semester 
Credit  Hours 
Basic  Core  Courses  AASP  100,  202,  300,  428J  12 

Elementary  Statistics  (STAT  100  or  SOCY  201)  3 

Elementary  Economics  (ECON  201  or  205)  3 

Electives  (300-400  level)  in  Policy  Area  9 

Internship  3 

Seminars— AASP  428K  and  397  6 

Total  36 

Each  course  counted  for  the  above  requirements  must  be  passed  with 
a  grade  of  C  or  better    Related  and  supporting  courses  taken  in  other 
departments  must  be  approved  by  a  faculty  advisor  of  the  student's 
program  plan 
Course  Code  Prefix— AASP 

Anthropology 

Associate  Professor  and  Chair:  Chambers 

Professors:  Agar ,  Gonzalez,  Kerley,  A   Williams,  M   Williams'  (Atro- 
Amencan  Studies) 
Associate  Professor:  Leone 
Assistant  Professors:  Dent,  Stuart.  Wall 
Lecturers:  Cassidy  (p  t ),  Eidson  (p  t  ).  Kedar  (p  t  ) 

'  Joint  appointment  with  unit  indicated 

Anthropology  has  been  defined  as  "the  study  of  humanity"  because  it 
is  the  only  discipline  that  tries  to  understand  humans  as  a  whole — as  an 
animal,  as  a  social  being,  as  a  literate  being —  from  the  very  beginning  ot 
time  and  all  over  the  world  Anthropologists  try  to  explain  differences 
among  humans — differences  in  their  physical  characteristics  as  well  as 
their  customs,  behavior,  and  attitudes  Since  children  learn  their  culture 
from  the  older  generation,  who  in  turn  learned  it  from  the  preceding 
generation,  culture  is  a  product  of  the  past  Anthropologists  study  the  way 
human  culture  has  grown  and  changed  through  time,  and  the  way  the 
species  has  spread  over  the  earth  This  is  not  the  history  ot  kings  and  great 
women  or  men  or  of  wars  and  treaties,  it  is  the  history,  including  the 
present,  and  science  of  human  knowledge  and  behavior 

It  is  becoming  increasingly  clear  that  anthropology  has  been  a  definite 
asset  in  finding  jobs  in  a  variety  of  fields  ranging  trom  business  to  the  tine 
arts  Whether  one  goes  on  to  a  Masters  or  a  Ph  D  ,  striving  to  advance  the 
frontiers  of  knowledge  concerning  our  species  and  the  cultural  process,  or 
combines  the  anthropology  B  A  with  other  specific  knowledge  and  goes 
out  as  a  city  planner,  development  consultant,  program  evaluator.  or 
whatever,  is  up  to  the  individual  Anthropology  at  UMCP  otters  a  solid  and 
rigorous  background  for  a  variety  ot  career  options 

The  Anthropology  Department  otters  beginning  and  advanced 
coursework  in  the  four  principal  subdivisions  of  the  discipline  physical 
anthropology,  linguistics,  archaeology,  and  cultural  anthropology  Within 
each  area,  the  department  offers  some  degree  ot  specialization  and 
provides  a  variety  of  opportunities  within  the  curriculum  Laboratory 
courses  are  olfered  m  physical  anthropology  and  archaeology  field 
schools  are  offered  m  archaeology  and  ethnography  instruction  is 
available  in  both  Old  World  and  New  World  archaeology  and  ethnology, 
and  lab  courses  include  human  evolution,  human  population  biology, 
forensic    anthropology,   osteology,    and   archaeological   analysis     The 


interrelationship  ol  all  branches  ot  anthropology  is  emphasized  Courses  in 
these  subdivisions  may  be  used  to  fulfill  the  minor  or  "supporting  courses" 
requirement  in  some  programs  leading  to  the  Bachelor  ot  Arts  degree 

The  Anthropology  Department  has  a  total  ot  lour  laboratories  located  in 
Woods  Hall,  which  are  divided  into  teaching  labs  and  research  labs  At 
present,  there  are  two  physical  anthropology  labs  one  osteological 
research  lab.  and  one  "wet"  lab  lor  teaching  and  research  in  serology, 
histology,  and  anatomy  These  laboratories  contain  radiographic,  histolic, 
and  electrophonetic  equipment,  and  the  osteological  lab  is  centered 
around  an  extensive  research  collection  The  department's  two 
archaeology  labs,  containing  materials  collected  Irom  field  schools  ol  the 
past  several  years,  serve  as  both  teaching  and  research  labs 

Anthropology  Major.  A  student  who  declares  a  maior  in  anthropology  will 
be  awarded  a  Bachelor  ol  Arts  degree  upon  fulfilment  of  the  requirements 
ol  the  degree  program  The  student  must  complete  at  least  thirty  hours  ot 
courses  labeled  ANTH  with  a  grade  of  C  or  better  in  each  course  The 
courses  are  distributed  as  follows 
a  Eighteen  hours  of  required  courses  that  must  include  ANTH  101,  102, 

397.  401,  441  or  451  and  371  or  461  or  361, 
b  Twelve  hours  of  elective  courses  in  anthropology  of  which  nine  hours 

must  be  at  the  300  level  or  above; 
c  Eighteen    hours    of    supporting    courses    (courses    outside    of 
anthropology  offerings  in  fields  that  are  complementary  to  the  maior's 
specific   anthropological   interest)     Supporting   courses   are   to   be 
chosen  by  the  student  and  approved  by  a  faculty  advisor 
In  addition  to  the  above  requirements  anthropology  maiors  must  meet 
those  of  the  College  of  Behavioral  and  Social  Sciences  specifying  general 
courses,  grade  point  average,  course  load,  and  the  forty  credit  hours  of 
University  Studies  Program  approved  courses  required  of  every  degree- 
seeking  student  of  the  University 

The  Advising  System.  The  Anthropology  Department  allows  the  student  to 
select  his  or  her  faculty  advisor  to  fit  particular  interests  and  needs.  All 
anthropology  faculty  members  are  advisors  (and  should  be  contacted 
individually)  who  help  plan  each  student's  program  All  majors  are 
expected  to  seek  out  a  faculty  advisor  and  consult  with  him/her  on  a 
regular  basis  For  additional  information,  students  should  contact  the 
Undergraduate  Studies  Coordinator,  Dr  Richard  Dent,  Room  1 106.  Woods 
Hall,  telephone  454-5354 

The  Honors  Program.  The  Anthropology  Department  also  offers  an  Honors 
Program  that  provides  the  student  an  opportunity  to  pursue  in-depth  study 
of  her  or  his  interests.  Acceptance  is  contingent  upon  a  3  5  GPA  in 
anthropology  courses  and  a  3  0  overall  average  Members  of  this  program 
are  encouraged  to  take  as  many  departmental  honors  courses  as 
possible.  The  citation  is  awarded  upon  completion  and  review  of  a  thesis  to 
be  done  within  the  field  of  anthropology  Details  and  applications  are 
available  in  the  Anthropology  Office,  or  contact  your  advisor  for  further 
information 

ANTH  101  (or  equivalent),  or  permission  of  instructor  is  prerequisite  for 
all  upper  division  archeology  or  physical  anthropology  courses  ANTH  102 
(or  equivalent),  or  permission  of  instructor  is  prerequisite  for  all  upper 
division  cultural  anthropology  and  linguistics  courses. 

Anthropology  Student  Association.  An  anthropology  student  association 
meets  regularly  to  plan  student  events  and  to  help  coordinate  various 
student  and  faculty  activities    Meeting  times  are  posted  outside  Room 
0133,  Woods  Hall 
Course  Code  Prefix— ANTH 

Business  and  Economic  Research 

Professor  and  Director:  Cumberland 

Professors:  Harris,  Oates'  (Economics).  Mueller'  (Economics) 

Associate  Professor:  Cropper'  (Economics) 

Visiting  Assistant  Professor:  Hovis 

"  Joint  appointment  with  unit  indicated. 

The  functions  of  the  Bureau  of  Business  and  Economic  Research  are 
research,  education,  and  public  service 

The  research  activities  of  the  bureau  are  primarily  focused  on  basic 
research  and  applied  research  in  the  fields  of  regional,  urban,  public 
finance,  and  environmental  studies  Although  the  bureau's  long-run 
research  program  is  carried  out  largely  by  its  own  staff,  faculty  members 
from  other  departments  also  participate  The  bureau  also  undertakes 
cooperative  research  programs  with  the  sponsorship  of  Federal  and  State 
governmental  agencies,  research  foundations,  and  other  groups 

The  educational  functions  of  the  bureau  are  achieved  through  active 
participation  by  advanced  graduate  and  undergraduate  students  in  the 
bureau's  research  program  This  direct  involvement  of  students  in  the 
research  process  under  faculty  supervision  assists  students  in  their  degree 
programs  and  provides  research  skills  that  equip  students  for  responsible 
posts  in  business,  government  and  higher  education 

The  bureau  observes  its  service  responsibilities  to  governments, 
business,  and  private  groups  primarily  through  the  publication  and 
distribution  of  its  research  findings  In  addition,  the  bureau  staff  welcomes 
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the  opportunity  to  be  ol  service  to  governmental  and  civic  groups  by 
consulting  with  them  on  problems,  especially  m  the  fields  of  regional  and 
urban  economic  development  and  forecasting,  State  and  local  public 
finance,  and  environmental  management 

Criminal  Justice  and  Criminology 

Director  and  Professor:  Welltord 
Professor  Emeritus:  Lepns'  (Sociology) 

Criminal  Justice  Curriculum 

Professor:  Sherman 

Associate  Professor:  Ingraham 

Assistant  Professors:  Patternoster.  Uchida 

Part-time  Lecturers:  Maunello,  Wolman 

Criminology  Program 

Professor:  Lotlm 

Associate  Professor:  Maida 

Assistant  Professors  Smith,  Young,  Gottlredson 

'  Joint  appointment  with  unit  indicated. 

The  purpose  ol  the  institute  is  to  provide  an  organization  and 
administrative  basis  for  the  interests  and  activities  of  the  University,  its 
faculty  and  students  in  the  areas  usually  designated  as  criminal  |ustice, 
criminology,  and  corrections  The  institute  is  to  promote  study  and 
teaching  concerning  the  problems  of  crime  and  delinquency  by  offering 
and  coordinating  academic  programs  in  the  area  of  criminal  |ustice. 
criminology,  and  corrections:  managing  research  in  these  areas;  and 
conducting  demonstration  proiects 

The  institute  comprises  as  its  component  parts 

1  The  Criminology  Program,  leading  to  a  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree 

2  The  Criminal  Justice  Curriculum,  leading  to  a  Bachelor  of  Arts 
degree. 

3  Graduate  Program  offering  MA    and  Ph  D    degrees  in  Criminal 
Justice  and  Criminology 

The  maior  in  criminology  comprises  thirty  hours  of  coursework  in 
Criminology  and  Criminal  Justice  Eighteen  hours  in  social  or  behavioral 
science  disciplines  are  required  as  a  supporting  sequence  In  these 
supporting  courses  a  social  or  behavioral  science  statistics  and  a  social  or 
behavioral  science  methods  course  are  required  Psychology  33 1  or  43 1  is 
also  required  In  addition,  two  psychology  elective  courses  and  a  general 
social  psychology  course  are  required  Regarding  the  specific  courses  to 
be  taken,  the  student  is  required  to  consult  with  an  advisor  No  grade  lower 
than  C  may  be  used  toward  the  maior  or  the  supporting  courses 
Course  Code  Prefix— CRIM 


Major 

CRIM  220 
CRIM  450 
CRIM  451 
CRIM  452 
CRIM  453 

CRIM  454        

CRIM/CJUS  Elective 
CJUS  100 
CJUS  230 

Total  

Supporting 


Semester 

Credit  Hours 

3 

3 

3 

3 
3 
3 
6 
3 
3 
30 


Semester 
Credit  Hours 

PSYC  331  or  431 3 

Social  Psych— such  as  PSYC  221,  SOCY  230.  SOCY  430,  or 

SOCY  447  .3 

PSYC  electives  6 

Soc  Sci.  statistics  3 

CRIM/CJUS  300  3 

18 
Total  for  Major  and  Supporting  48 

The  maior  in  criminal  justice  comprises  thirty  hours  of  course  work  in 
criminal  justice  and  criminology,  the  latter  being  offered  as  courses  in  the 
Criminology  Program,  divided  as  follows:  eighteen,  but  not  more  than 
twenty-four  hours  in  criminal  justice;  six,  but  not  more  than  twelve  hours  in 
criminology  In  addition  to  major  requirements,  a  student  must  take  six 
hours  in  methodology  and  statistics,  and  a  supporting  sequence  of 
courses  totalling  eighteen  hours  must  be  taken  in  government  and  politics, 
psychology,  sociology,  business  management,  or  counseling  No  grade 
lower  than  C  may  be  used  toward  the  maior,  or  to  satisfy  the  statistics- 
methodology  requirement  An  average  of  C  is  required  in  the  supporting 
sequence  courses. 
Course  Code  Prefix— CJUS 

Major  Semester 

(Required)  Credit  Hours 

CJUS  100  3 

CJUS  230  3 
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CJUS  234  3  economic  relations  with  the  rest  ot  the  world,  and  the  ability  to  analyze  the 

CJUS  340  3  economic  forces  that  determine  the  production  ot  goods  and  services,  the 

CRIM  220  3  level  ot  prices,  the  distribution  ot  income,  and  other  economic  lactors  that 

CRIM  450  3  influence  the  quality  of  life    Such  study  includes  an  analysis  of  current 

Semester  economic  problems  and  the  merits  of  alternative  public  policies  that 

Credit  Hours  influence  social  outcomes  The  program  for  maiors  prepares  students  for 

Select  4  courses  from)  employment  after  college  as  well  as  for  work  toward  advanced  degrees 

riuq  ??0  Requirements  tor  the  Economics  Major.  In  addition  to  the  University 

r  inc  -3-jn  t  Studies  Program  Requirements,  the  requirements  for  economics  maiors 

S  ,Hf  ocS      i  areas  follows 

Pi,,qofin  (1)  Economic  Courses  (30  hours) 

r  ins  TOR  3  Economics  maiors  must  earn  thirty  credit  hours  m  economics  with  an 

r-  inc  iaa t  average  grade  in  all  economics  courses  ot  not  less  than  C    Courses 

n  imc  aaa     i  required  of  all  maiors  are  ECON  201,  ECON  203,  ECON  310.  ECON  401, 

Hue  2bo  ^  ECON  403,  and  ECON  421 

naiA  a%o       i  ln  lieu  ot  EC0N  401'  ,he  student  may  take  ECON  405,  in  lieu  of  ECON 

^"  ^  *•*?.  i  403,  the  student  may  take  ECON  406  In  lieu  of  ECON  42 1 ,  the  student  may 

^"™  *\\  r.  take  one  of  the  following  statistics  courses   BMGT  230.  BMGT  231,  or 

~"™  *fl     3  STAT  400  A  student  who  takes  ECON  205  (Fundamentals  of  Economics) 

r-o  m  Aclt  q  before  deciding  to  major  in  economics  may  continue  with  ECON  203. 

UHIM  4bb  ••■     -  without  being  required  to  take  ECON  201 

Total  30  The  remainder  of  the  thirty  hours  may  be  chosen  from  among  any  other 

o.mnnrUnn  c...,,.,  upper  level  economics  courses   Students  who  take  ECON  421  may  not 

oupponmg.  Credit  Hours  also  receive  credlt  ,0  BMGT  230  or  BMGT  231    Tne  department  urges 

Social  Science  Statistics  3  students  to  take  more  than  the  minimum  of  30  hours,  especially  if  the 

CRIM/CJUS  300  student  is  going  to  graduate  school  The  required  thirty  hours  of  economics 

Supporting  sequence   Eighteen  credit  hours  of  specific  ™WJ ets.  ma\ ,.not ebe  takf.n  Pass/Fai1  .„  .         . 

recommended  courses  in  GVPT,  SOCY,  BMGT  (2)  Mathemat^s  Supporting  Courses  (6  hour.) 

and  PSYC  (see  recommended  list  in  Institute  ,  Slf  credlt  hours, of  mathematics  are  required  including  one  semes  en of 

n((      ,         '  1fl  calculus  No  specific  courses  are  required,  but  the  combination  ot  MATH 

' 24  1 10  (Introduction  to  Mathematics)  and  MATH  220  (Elementary  Calculus)  is 

the  minimum    Students  completing  MATH  220  or  its  equivalent  have 

Total  tor  Major  and  Supporting         54  satisfied  the  mathematics  requirements  Students  planning  to  do  graduate 

study  in  economics  are  strongly  urged  to  take  more  than  the  minimum  six- 

_  ,     ,  »./*»..  ■■  ,->  hour  mathematics  requirement  Mathematics  supporting  courses  may  not 

Criminal  Justice  Criminology  Honors  Program  be  taken  Pass/Fai 

_  ,    ,  (3)  Additional  Supporting  Courses  (18  hours) 

The  Honors  Program  provides  superior  students  the  opportunity  for  Economics  majors  must  earn  credit  for  eighteen  hours  ot  upper  level 

advanced  study  in  both  a  seminar  format  and  independent  study  under  the  work  |n  addltl0n  ,0  ,ne  ,hirty  hours  0,  economics  courses  listed  above  For 

direction  of  the  faculty   The  Honors  Program  is  a  three-semester  (nine-  purposes  of  this  requirement,  any  of  the  following  may  count  as  an  "upper 

credit  hour)  sequence  that  a  student  begins  in  the  spring  semester,  three  or  |eve|,.  course    any  C0Urse  numbered  300  or  above    any  second  year 

four  semesters  prior  to  graduation  CRIM/CJUS  388H,  the  first  course  in  course  |n  mathematics  beyond  the  six  hours  required  of  all  economics 

the  sequence,  is  offered  only  during  the  spring  semester  The  second  and  ma         and        course  ,n  a  department  for  which  the  prerequisites  are  the 

third  courses  in  the  sequence  consist  of  a  year-long  research  proiect  (six  equivalent  of  one  year  of  college-level  work  in  that  department    In 

credits,  three  each  semester)  or  an  honors  thesis  (one  semester,  three  particular  second  year  college  courses  in  foreign  languages  and  sciences 

credits)  followed  by  a  graduate  seminar  in  the  Institute  (one  semester.  may  be  counted  as  ..upper  |ever    students  may  include  as  part  of  their 

three  credits)   Honors  students  may  count  their  Honors  courses  toward  eighteen  hours  of  supporting  courses,  any  upper  level  economics  courses 

satisfaction  of  their  curriculum  requirements    if  they  are  criminal  justice  tnat  are  not  C0Unted  among  their  thirty  hours  of  economics  courses 

majors,  they  may  count  their  Honors  courses  toward  satisfaction  of  the  Supporting  courses  may  not  be  taken  Pass/Fail, 
basic  30-hour  requirement;  if  they  are  criminology  majors,  they  may  count 

their  Honors  courses  in  place  of  the  psychology  electives  and  social  study  Sequences  and  Plans  of  Study.  While  the  regulations  allow  students 

psychology  supporting  course  requirements.  Requirements  for  admission  very  considerable  latitude  in  their  choice  of  courses,  the  department  urges 

to  the  Honors  Program  include  a  cumulative  grade-point-average  of  at  tnat   tne   student   take   ECON   201,    203   and   begin   m   the   required 

least  3  25,  no  grade  lower  than  B  for  any  criminology  or  criminal  justice  mathematics  courses  as  soon  as  possible  Upon  completion  of  ECON  203. 

course,  and  evidence  of  satisfactory  writing  ability  (ne  student  should  promptly  take  ECON  401,  403,  or  both,  in  the  following 

semester,    since   these   are   intermediate   theory   courses   ot   general 

Computer  Laboratory  applicability  in  the  later  coursework    Majors  should  take  ECON  421  (or 

K  '  equivalent)  after  calculus  is  completed  ECON  310  may  be  taken  any  time 

Director:  Bennett  after  completing  ECON  203 

Courses  in  applied  areas  at  the  300  and  400  level  may  begin  at  any 

The  Computer  Laboratory  provides  support  services  to  faculty,  staff,  point  after  ECON  203,  though  there  is  some  benefit  to  completing  the 

and  students  in  the  use  of  computers  for  learning,  teaching,  and  research  intermediate  theory  courses  first   While  the  department  does  not  require 

It  provides  microcomputers  and  terminals  in  classrooms  and  offices.  any  particular  set  of  electives,  students  can  benefit  from  giving  some 

minicomputers  for  specialized  research  and  instruction,  short  courses  on  attention  to  defining  sub-specialties  within  economics  ot  interest  or  of 

computer  use.  lecturers  for  special  meetings  of  regular  classes,  and  a  importance  for  subsequent  career  plans,  and  completing  the  several 

general  programmmg-consulting  service  The  laboratory  also  maintains  a  relevant  courses  to  that  sub-specialty  Courses  making  extensive  use  of 

data    archiving    service,    regularly-updated    databases    of    social    and  the  computer  include  ECON  398D  (Computer  Methods  in  Economics)  and 

economic  data,  a  small  library,  and  a  computer  graphics  laboratory.  ECON  402  (Business  Cycles) 

Students  seeking  advising  should  consult  the  Advising  Office.  31150 

Economics  Tvd'n9s  Ha"  <4!>4-5443> 

w  Those  students  planning  to  pursue  graduate  study  in  economics  must 

Selective   admissions    for  the   major  in   Economics   has   been  begin  to  prepare  themselves  analytically  for  graduate  work  by  focusing  on 

proposed  and  may  be  in  effect  for  (he  fall  semester.   1987.  Check  ,hKeo^  statistics,  and  mathematics  in  their  undergraduate  curncukim  This 

with  department  or  college  for  current  requirements.  f^    delude    ECON    422(Ouant,tative    Methods     and    ECON    425 

K  »  i  (Mathematical   Economics)   in   their   program    Additional   mathematics. 

Professor  and  Chair:  Hulten  including  more  calculus  and  linear  algebra,  is  recommended 
Professors:  Aaron,  Adams.  Almon,  Bergmann,  Betancourt,  Brechling, 

Clague  Cumberland,  Dillard  (Emeritus)   Harris  Keleiian,  McGuire.  Economics  Honors  Program.  The  Honors  Program  provides  economics 

Mueller   Myers.  Oates,  Olson   Schultze   Straszheim  Wonnacott  maiors  with  the  opportunity  for  advanced  study  in  a  seminar  format,  with 

Associate  Professors:  Bennett.  Coughlm.  Cropper.  Knight.  Meyer,  taculty  supervision  of  seminar  papers  and  an  honors  thesis  It  is  designed 

Murrell  Panaganya   Schwab  Wemstein  ,or  students  intending  to  attend  graduate  school  or  those  seeking  an  m- 

Assistant  Professors:  Haliassos  Kessides  Kiguel  Kole  Prucha  depth  study  of  economic  theory  and  its  application  to  economic  problems 
Succar  Wallis  The  Honors  Program  is  a  twelve-hour  sequence,  culminating  m  the 

completion  ot  a  senior  thesis  Students  must  complete  ECON  396  (Honors 

The  undergraduate  economics  program  is  designed  to  give  students  an  Workshop)  and  ECON  397  (Honors  Thesis)  in  their  senior  year,  as  well  as 

understanding  of  the  American  economic   system  and  our  country's  two  of  the  lollowing  lour  courses  ECON  405.  406.  422.  and  425  Students 


must  complete  these  twelve  hours  with  a  GPA  ot  3  5  ECON  396  is  ottered 
only  m  the  tall  term  To  be  eligible  tor  admission,  a  student  must  have 
completed  fifteen  hours  ot  economics  with  a  GPA  of  3  25 

Interested  students  should  meet  with  the  Director  ol  Undergraduate 
Studies  at  the  earliest  possible  date  to  review  their  curriculum  plans  and  to 
apply  lor  admission  to  the  program 
Course  Code  Prelix— ECON 

Geography 

Professor  and  Chair:  Corey 

Prolessors:  Fonaroff,  Harper 

Associate  Professors:  Brodsky,  Christian"  (Urban  Studies),  Cirnncione' 

(Curriculum  and  Instruction),  Groves,  Leatherman,  Mitchell,  Thompson, 

Wiedel 

Assistant  Professors:  Goward.  Kearney,  Lai 

Part-time  Lecturers:  Broome,  Frieswyk.  Monte 

Adjunct  Professor:  Morrison 

Affiliated  Faculty:  Corsi,  Pemberton 

Visiting  Professor:  Chaves,  Deshler 

'  Joint  appointment  with  unit  indicated 

Geography  is  an  interdisciplinary  field  that  offers  a  wide  range  of  career 
options  The  central  question  in  geographical  study  is  "where9" 
Geographers  research  locational  questions  of  the  natural  environment,  of 
social  and  economic  systems,  and  of  past  human  activity  on  the  land 
Modern  geographical  knowledge  is  useful  to  policy  makers,  as  well  as  to 
program  planners  and  managers  Students  of  geography  must  master  a 
variety  ot  methods  and  techniques  that  are  useful  in  locational  analysis, 
including  computer  applications  and  mapping,  map  making  or  cartography, 
air-photo  interpretation  and  remote  sensing,  field  observation,  statistical 
analysis,  computer  applications  and  mapping,  and  mathematical 
modelling  In  addition  to  methodological  knowledge,  students  of 
geography  also  must  master  substantive  knowledge — either  in  the 
physical /natural  sciences  or  the  behavioral/social  sciences  The  ability  to 
write  clearly  and  to  synthesize  information  and  concepts  are  valued  highly 
in  geographical  education  and  practice  International  interests  are  best 
pursued  with  complementary  study  emphases  in  foreign  languages  and 
area  studies 

Increasingly,  geographers  today  use  their  combined  methodological 
and  substantive  knowledge  towards  the  solution  of  society's  problems 
Many  graduate  geographers  take  positions  in  planning,  natural  resources 
management,  and  policy  analysis 

Geographers  in  the  federal  government  work  in  the  Departments  of 
State,  Interior.  Defense,  Agriculture,  Housing  and  Urban  Development. 
Health  and  Human  Services,  and  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency  They  are 
on  the  staffs  of  the  legislative  research  branch,  the  Library  of  Congress, 
and  the  National  Archives  At  the  State  and  local  government  level  there  is 
an  increasing  demand  for  geographers  in  planning  positions.  And  in  recent 
years  more  and  more  geographers  also  are  employed  in  the  private  sector 
working  on  problems  of  industrial  and  commercial  location  and  market 
analysis  Teaching  at  all  levels  from  elementary  school  through  graduate 
work  continues  to  employ  many  geographers  each  year.  Some  find 
geography  an  excellent  background  for  careers  in  the  military,  journalism, 
law,  travel  and  tourism,  the  nonprofit  sector,  and  general  business;  others 
find  the  multiple  perspectives  of  geography  an  excellent  base  for  a  general 
education  For  those  interested  in  the  future,  the  field  has  high  potential  for 
better  understanding  and  planning  for  the  economic  transformation  to  an 
information-services  economy,  knowledge-intensive  society  Most 
professional  positions  in  geography  require  graduate  training. 

Requirements  for  an  Undergraduate  Major.  Within  any  of  the  general  maior 
programs  it  is  possible  for  the  student  to  adjust  his/her  program  to  fit 
his/her  particular  individual  interests  The  maior  totals  thirty-seven 
semester  hours  In  addition  to  the  thirty-seven  semester  hours,  the 
geography  maior  is  required  to  take  an  additional  fifteen  semester  hours  of 
supporting  coursework  outside  of  the  department  The  hours  can  be  either 
m  one  department  or  in  an  area  of  concentration  An  area  of  concentration 
requires  that  a  written  program  of  courses  be  reviewed  and  placed  on  file 
by  the  department  advisor.  See  Professor  Cirnncione,  1 125  LeFrak  Hall,  or 
telephone  454-2244  Supporting  courses  generally  are  related  to  the  area 
of  specialty  in  geography  Pass-fail  option  is  not  applicable  to  maior  or 
supporting  courses  A  minimum  grade  of  C  in  each  course  is  required  for 
major  and  supporting  courses 

The  required  courses  of  the  geography  majors  are  as  follows 

Semester 
Credit  Hours 
Geography  Core  (GEOG  201.  202.  203,  211,  305,  310)  16 

An  additional  techniques  course  (selected  from  370,  372,  380)  3 

A  regional  course  3 

Elective  systematic  courses  15 

Total  37 

The  Geography  Core — The  following  six  courses  form  the  minimum 
essential  base  on  which  advanced  work  in  geography  can  be  built 
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3 
3 
3 


GEOG  201— Environmental  Systems  in  Geography 

GEOG  202— Introductory  Cultural  Geography 

GEOG  203  — Introductory  Economic  Geography 

GEOG  21 1— Environmental  Systems  in  Geography  Laboratory 

GEOG  305  — Quantitative  Methods  in  Geography 

GEOG  310— Research  and  Writing  in  Geography 


3 
3 

The  three  lower  division  courses  are  to  be  completed  prior  to  GEOG  310 
and  all  other  upper  division  courses  GEOG  201  ,  202.  and  203  may  be 
taken  in  any  order  and  a  student  may  register  for  more  than  one  in  any 
semester  GEOG  21 1  may  be  taken  concurrent  with,  or  after  taking  GEOG 
201  GEOG  305  is  prerequisite  to  GEOG  310  GEOG  310  is  specifically 
designed  as  a  preparation  to  upper  level  work  and  should  be  taken  by  the 
end  of  the  junior  year  Upon  consultation  with  a  department  advisor,  a 
reasonable  load  of  other  upper  level  work  m  geography  may  be  taken 
concurrently  with  GEOG  310  Completion  ot  GEOG  310  satisfies  for 
geography  majors  only  the  upper  level  English  composition  requirement 
The  techniques  requirement  may  be  fulfilled  by  taking  one  of  the 
following  GEOG  370— Cartographic  Principles,  GEOG  372— Remote 
Sensing,  GEOG  373— Computer  Mapping,  and  GEOG  380— Local  Field 
Course 

Suggested  Program  of  Study  for  Geography 

Semester 
Freshman  and  Sophomore  Years  Credit  Hours 

GEOG  100,  110,  120.  130.  140,  150,  160,  170  or  171 

(1)— Introductions  to  Geography  (Does  not  count 

toward  geography  maior)  3  +  1 

GEOG  201— Environmental  Systems  in  Geography 3 

GEOG  202  — Introductory  Cultural  Geography  3 

GEOG  203  — Introductory  Economic  Geography  3 

GEOG  21 1 -Environmental  Systems  in  Geography  Laboratory  1 

General  University,  or  University  Studies  Program  Requirements 

and /or  electives  47 

60 

Junior  Year 

GEOG  305— Quantitative  Methods  in  Geography 

GEOG  310— Research  and  Writing  in  Geography  

GEOG— A  regional  geography  course      

GEOG  —  Techniques  (choice)  

GEOG— Elective 

General  University,  or  University  Studies  Program  Requirements 
and/or  electives  


Senior  Year 

GEOG— Courses  to  complete  major 

Electives 


30 
Total    120 

Introduction  to  Geography.  The  100-level  geography  courses  are  general 
education  courses  for  persons  who  have  had  no  previous  contact  with  the 
discipline  in  high  school  or  for  persons  planning  to  take  only  one  course  in 
geography  They  provide  general  overviews  of  the  field  or  one  of  its  major 
topics.  Credit  for  these  courses  is  not  applied  to  the  major 

Areas  of  Specialization.  Although  the  major  program  is  flexible  and  can  be 
designed  to  fit  any  individual  student's  own  interest,  several  specializations 
attract  numbers  of  students   They  are 

Urban  Geography  and  Regional  Development—  Provides  preparation 
for  careers  in  planning,  development,  research,  and  teaching  Majors 
electing  this  specialty  take  departmental  courses  in  urban  geography, 
location,  theory  and  spatial  analysis,  transportation,  and  economic 
geography  among  others,  and  supporting  courses  in  urban  sociology, 
urban  economics,  urban  transportation,  housing  and  design,  family  and 
community  development,  architecture,  and  the  urban  studies  program 
outside  the  department 

Environmental  Analysis.  Resources  Management  and  Physical 
Geography — For  students  with  special  interest  in  the  natural  environment 
and  in  its  interaction  with  the  works  of  humans  This  specialization  consists 
of  departmental  courses  in  geomorphology,  climatology,  and  energy, 
pollution,  and  water  resources,  and  of  supporting  courses  in  geology,  soils, 
meteorology,  civil  engineering  hydrology,  and  botany. 

Computer  Mapping,  Cartography  and  Spatial  Analysis—  Prepares 
students  for  careers  in  map  design,  compilation  and  reproduction  The 
department  offers  various  courses  in  thematic  mapping,  cartographic 
history  and  theory,  map  evaluation,  map,  photo,  and  image  interpretation, 
computer-assisted  cartography,  spatial  statistics,  and  geographic 
information  systems  Students  concentrating  in  cartography  are  not 
required  to  take  GEOG  305  and  are  limited  to  nine  hours  of  upper  level 
systematic  geography  courses.  Students  must  complete  fifteen  hours  in 
Cartography/Geographic  Techniques  Supporting  area  courses  must  be 
taken  from  a  list  provided  by  the  Department  All  math  programs  should  be 
approved  by  a  departmental  advisor 

The  required  courses  of  the  Cartography  concentration  are  as  follows 
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Semester 
Credit  Hours 
13 
9 
15 

37 


Geography  Core  (GEOG  201,  202,  203,  211,  310) 
Elective  systematic  geography  courses 
Cartography /Geographic  technique  courses 

Total 

Human  and  Historical  Cultural  Geography—  Of  interest  to  students 
particularly  concerned  with  the  geographic  aspects  of  population,  politics, 
and  other  social  and  cultural  phenomena,  and  with  historical  and  locational 
processes  in  cities  and  in  colonial  settlement  In  addition  to  departmental 
course  offerings  this  specialization  depends  on  work  in  sociology, 
anthropology,  government  and  politics,  history,  and  economics 

For  further  information  on  any  of  these  areas  of  interest  students  should 
contact  a  departmental  advisor 

Internship.  The  department  offers  a  one-semester  internship  program  for 
undergraduates  (GEOG  384  and  385)  The  goal  of  the  program  is  to 
enhance  the  intellectual  growth  and  the  career  opportunities  of 
undergraduates  The  internship  provides  students  an  opportunity  to 
expand  their  understanding  of  the  field  by  linking  the  theoretical  aspects  of 
geography  acquired  in  the  classroom  to  the  applied  aspects  operating  in  a 
working  situation  The  internship  program  is  open  only  to  geography  |uniors 
and  seniors  All  interns  must  have  the  following  prerequisites  GEOG  201, 

202.  203,  211,  305,  and  310  An  application  form  from  the  undergraduate 
geography  advisor  must  be  submitted  one  semester  before  the  internship 
is  desired 

Honors  and  Geography  Club.  For  information  on  the  geography  honors 
program  contact  the  undergraduate  advisor  Gamma  Theta  Upsilon,  the 
geography  undergraduate  organization,  operates  a  peer-advising  service 
during  registration  periods 

Special  Facilities.  In  addition  to  the  department's  laboratories  in 
environmental  analysis  and  physical  geography,  and  cartographic  and 
remote  sensing  instruction,  the  department  jointly  operates,  with  the 
College  of  Behavioral  and  Social  Sciences,  the  well-equipped  Computer 
Mapping  and  Spatial  Analysis  Laboratory  This  facility  contains  a  number  of 
Tektronix  graphic  workstations  recently  enhanced  with  the  acquisition  of 
two  4113B  and  one  4107  color  raster  graphics  terminals,  a  Tektronix 
BASIC  language  programmable  graphics  micro-computer,  and  small 
graphic  tablets  Other  equipment  in  the  laboratory  includes  two  digitizing 
tables,  2  pen-plotters,  and  paper  copy  devices  The  terminals  connect  to  a 
PRIME  9650  mini-computer  that  is  utilized  primarily  for  graphics 
applications  and  instructional  simulations  Other  acquisitions  include  ( 1 )  an 
IBM  microcomputer  color-graphics  workstation  consisting  of  the  new 
Advanced  Personal  Computer  with  plotter  and  printer;  and  (2)  four  other 
IBM  micro-computer  color  graphics  workstations  equipped  with  a  variety  of 
hardware  and  software  options  A  comprehensive  range  of  readily- 
accessible  and  working  software  for  mapping  and  spatial  analysis 
supports  instructional,  service,  and  research  needs  The  software  library 
includes  ESRI/GIS.  GIMMS,  USGS-CAM,  SYMAP,  GEOSYS,  FLOW. 
SURFACE  II.  and  locally-developed  software  for  digitizing,  shore-line 
measurement,  and  districting  mapping  Map  production  services  are 
available  through  a  fully-equipped  Cartographic  Services  Laboratory 
including  four  photographic  darkrooms 

Geography  Minor  and  Secondary  Education  Geography  Specialization. 

Secondary  Education  maiors  with  a  concentration  in  geography  are 
required  to  take  twenty-seven  hours  in  the  content  field,  GEOG  201,  202, 

203.  211.  305.  and  490,  or  another  upper-level  course  reflecting  interest 
The  remaining  twelve  hours  of  the  program  consist  of  three  hours  of 
regional  geography  and  nine  hours  of  upper-division  systematic  courses 
For  maiors  in  elementary  education  and  others  needing  a  geography 
course  for  teaching  certification,  GEOG  100  is  the  required  course. 

Geography  minors  should  take  at  least  GEOG  201,  202,  and  203  in  the 
geography  core  and  310  is  recommended    As  with  the  maior.  these 
courses  should  be  taken  before  any  others 
Course  Code  Prefix— GEOG 

Government  and  Politics 

Professor  and  Chair:  Quester 

Professors:  Azar,  Bobrow,  Butterworth,  Claude,  Conway.  Dawisha. 

Dillon  (Emeritus),  Glass.  Harrison  (Emeritus),  Hathorn  (Emeritus),  Hsueh, 

McNelly,  Oppenheimer.  Phillips.  Piper.  Plischke  (Emeritus),  Stone' 

(Urban  Studies).  Uslaner.  Wilkenfeld 

Associate  Professors:  Alford.  Elkm.  Glendenmg.  Heisler,  Pirages, 

Ranald.  Reeves.  Terchek 

Assistant  Professors:  Edelstem  (affiliate).  Foreman.  Kammski,  Lannmg. 

Mason.  McCarnck.  Mcintosh,  Soltan 

Lecturer:  Vietn 

'  Joint  appointment  with  unit  indicated 

The  Department  of  Government  and  Politics  offers  programs  designed 
to  prepare  students  for  government  service,  politics,  foreign  assignments, 


teaching,  and  a  variety  of  graduate  programs,  law  schools,  and  for 
intelligent  and  purposeful  citizenship  Satisfactory  completion  of 
requirements  leads  to  a  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  in  government  and 
politics 

The  study  of  politics  is  both  an  ancient  discipline  and  a  modern  social 
science  The  origin  of  the  discipline  can  be  traced  back  to  the  earliest  times 
when  philosophers,  statesmen,  and  citizens  studied  the  nature  ol 
government.  |ustice.  responsibility,  and  the  consequences  of  government's 
action  More  recently,  the  study  of  politics  has  also  emphasized  scientific 
observations  about  politics  Today,  the  discipline  reflects  a  broad  effort  to 
collect  data  about  politics  and  governments  utilizing  relatively  new 
techniques  developed  by  all  of  the  social  sciences 

The  Department  ot  Government  and  Politics  combines  both 
philosophical  and  scientific  concerns  in  its  overall  program  as  well  as  in 
specific  courses  and  emphasizes  such  broad  areas  as  political 
development,  policy  analysis,  social  |ustice.  political  economy,  conflict,  and 
human  rights  These  broad  conceptual  areas  are  integral  components  ol 
the  formal  fields  in  the  department  The  formal  fields  are  (1)  American 
government  and  politics,  (2)  comparative  government,  (3)  political  theory, 
(4)  international  affairs.  (5)  public  administration.  (6)  public  law,  and  (7) 
public  policy  and  political  behavior 

Areas  of  Specialization.  The  program  in  government  and  politics  is  highly 
flexible,  and  a  variety  of  advising  programs  have  been  developed  that  meet 
the  academic  and  career  interests  of  departmental  majors  The  tracts 
listed  below  are  among  the  more  popular  ones  in  the  department,  and 
students  can  construct  their  own  program  with  an  advisor 

Prelaw.  Provides  the  student  with  a  strong  liberal  arts  background 
emphasized  by  law  schools;  includes  at  least  one  course  m  law.  additional 
courses  in  the  political  and  social  context  of  law.  a  pre-law  skill  package  as 
well  as  appropriate  courses  outside  of  the  department 

Public  Sector  Employment.  Within  this  broad  category  are  advising 
programs  in  general  public  administration  leading  to  careers  at  entry-level 
positions  in  federal,  state,  and  local  governments,  public  finance  and 
budgeting,  public  policy  analysis,  and  public  personnel  management 
Quantitative  skills  are  highly  recommended  in  this  area,  and  majors  are 
advised  to  select  a  strong  substantive  minor  to  complement  their  work  in 
public  administration,  American  politics,  and  public  law 

International  Relations.  Combines  courses  in  the  department  in 
international  relations  and  comparative  politics  along  with  a  strong 
substantive  minor,  such  as  economics,  business,  or  resource 
management  In  addition,  a  strong  background  m  a  foreign  language  is 
highly  recommended. 

Public  Interest.  A  broadly  defined  area  emphasizing  the  American  political 
system,  organizing,  campaigning,  lobbying,  policy  analysis,  and  public 
sector  management. 

In  addition,  the  department  also  offers  strong  programs  in  political 
theory,  comparative  human  rights,  environmental  politics,  women  and 
politics,  and  urban  politics 

Requirements  for  the  Government  and  Politics  Major.  Government  and 
Politics  majors  must  take  a  minimum  of  thirty-six  semester  hours  m 
government  courses  and  may  not  count  more  than  forty-two  hours  in 
government  toward  graduation  No  government  course  m  which  the  grade 
is  less  than  C  may  be  counted  as  part  of  the  maior  No  government 
courses  m  the  major  may  be  taken  on  a  pass-fail  basis 

All  government  majors  are  required  to  take  GVPT  100.  1 70.  44 1 .  or  442 
and  such  other  supporting  courses  as  specified  by  the  department  They 
must  take  one  course  from  three  separate  government  fields  as 
designated  by  the  department 

All  departmental  maiors  shall  take  ECON  205  or  ECON  20 1  In  addition. 
the  maior  will  select  courses  from  one  of  the  following  options  (a) 
methodology,  (b)  foreign  language,  (c)  philosophy  and  history  of  science, 
or  (d)  pre-law  A  list  of  courses  that  will  satisfy  each  option  is  available  m 
the  departmental  office 

All  students  maiormg  in  government  must  fulfill  the  requirements  ol  a 
secondary  area  ot  concentration,  which  involves  the  completion  of  fifteen 
semester  hours  from  approved  departments  other  than  GVPT  At  least  six 
of  the  fifteen  hours  must  be  taken  at  the  300-400  level  from  a  single 
department 

Students  who  major  m  government  may  apply  for  admission  to  the 
GVPT  Honors  Program  Additional  information  concerning  tne  Honors 
Program  may  be  obtained  at  the  departmental  olfices 

The  department  offers  students  the  opportunity  to  observe  government 
agencies  and  political  groups  in  action  through  a  variety  of  internship 
experiences  Only  nine  hours  of  GVPT  credit  will  apply  to  the  thirty-six 
hours  needed  in  the  maior  In  no  case  may  more  than  fifteen  GVPT 
internship  credits  be  counted  toward  the  120  credits  needed  to  graduate- 
Academic  advising  is  available  dairy  on  a  walk-m  basis  m  the 
Undergraduate  Advising  Office  (2181J  LeFrak  Hall) 

Course  Code  Prefix— GVPT 


Hearing  and  Speech  Sciences 

Professor  and  Acting  Chair  McCall 

Professors:  Newby  (Emeritus).  Yem-Komshian 

Associate  Professors:  Baker.  Dingwall.  Hamlet,  Roth 

Assistant  Professors.  Bernstein-Ratner.  Gordon-Salant 

Instructors.  Bngham.  McCabe,  Patrick,  Perlroth,  Rosenberg,  Wagner 

Hearing  and  speech  sciences  is  an  inherently  interdisciplinary  field, 
integrating  knowledge  from  the  physical  and  biological  sciences,  medicine, 
psychology,  linguistics,  and  education  toward  understanding  human 
communication  and  its  disorders  The  department  curriculum  leads  to  the 
Bachelor  ol  Arts  degree  An  undergraduate  maior  in  this  field  is  an 
appropriate  background  tor  graduate  training  in  speech-language 
pathology  or  audiology,  as  well  as  lor  graduate  work  in  other  disciplines 
requiring  a  knowledge  ol  normal  or  disordered  speech,  language,  or 
hearing  The  student  who  wishes  to  work  professionally  as  a  speech- 
language  pathologist  or  audiologist  must  complete  additional  graduate 
coursework  in  order  to  meet  state  licensure  and  national  certification 
requirements 

The  department  operates  a  Hearing  and  Speech  Clinic  (telephone 
454-2546).  which  serves  the  campus  and  surrounding  area,  and  provides 
an  m-house  opportunity  for  the  clinical  training  of  students  Department 
facilities  also  include  an  integrated  audio-visual  listening  and  viewing 
laboratory,  and  several  well-equipped  research  laboratories  Hearing  and 
speech  maiors  are  invited  to  join  the  departmental  branch  ol  the  National 
Student  Speech-Language  and  Hearing  Association  (NSSLHA) 

The  hearing  and  speech  sciences  curriculum  is  designed  in  part  to 
provide  supporting  coursework  for  majors  in  related  fields,  so  most  course 
offerings  are  available  to  both  departmental  majors  and  non-ma|ors 
Permission  ot  instructor  may  be  obtained  for  waiver  ol  course  prerequisites 
for  non-ma|ors  wishing  to  take  hearing  and  speech  courses  of  interest 

A  student  maiormg  in  hearing  and  speech  sciences  must  complete 
thirty  semester  hours  ol  specified  courses  and  six  semester  hours  of 
electives  in  the  department  to  satisfy  maior  course  requirements  No 
course  with  a  grade  less  than  C  may  count  toward  major  course 
requirements  In  addition  to  the  thirty-six  semester  hours  needed  for  a 
maior,  twelve  semester  hours  of  supporting  courses  in  statistics,  allied  and 
other  related  fields  are  required  For  these  twelve  hours,  a  C  average  is 
required 

Major  Courses.  Specified  courses  for  a  major  in  hearing  and  speech 
sciences  (thirty  credits)  are: 

Credit  Hours 
HESP  202 — Introduction  to  Hearing  and  Speech  Sciences 

(Introduction  to  Communication  and  Its  Disorders)  3 

-Introduction  to  Psycholinguistics  3 

-Anatomy  and  Physiology  of  the  Speech  Mechanism  3 
-Anatomy,  Pathology  and  Physiology  of  the  Auditory 

System 3 

-Speech  and  Language  Development  in  Children  ...  3 
-Speech  Pathology  I  (Childhood  Language  and 

Articulation  Disorders)   formerly  HESP  302 3 

-Introduction  to  Phonetic  Science 3 

-Speech  Pathology  II  (Stuttering  and  Oro-facial 

Anomalies) 3 
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in  the  Hearing  and  Speech  Sciences  Department  for  advice  and  approval  of 
a  supporting  course  sequence 
Course  Code  Prelix— HESP 

Industrial  Relations  and  Labor  Studies  Center 

Director:  Weinstein 

The  Industrial  Relations  and  Labor  Studies  Center  was  organized  in 
1978  af  UMCP  and  is  concerned  with  two  kinds  of  activity  The  lirst  is 
interdisciplinary  research  directed  primarily  toward  the  study  of  labor- 
management  relations,  employment,  wages  and  related  problems,  the 
labor  market,  occupational  salety  and  health,  comparative  studies  and 
manpower  problems  The  center  draws  on  the  expertise  and  interests  ot 
faculty  Irom  the  College  of  Business  and  Management,  the  School  of  Law, 
and  the  Departments  of  Economics.  History,  Psychology  and  Sociology 
The  second  main  activity  consists  ol  educational  proiects  serving 
management,  unions,  the  public,  and  other  groups  interested  in  industrial 
relations  and  labor-related  activities  These  proiects  consist  of  public 
lectures,  conferences,  and  symposia  as  well  as  non-credit  courses 

International  Development  and  Conflict 
Management 

Director:  Azar 

The  Center  for  International  Development  and  Conflict  Management  is 
a  research  center  focusing  on  the  management  and  resolution  ol 
protracted  conflict  in  the  world  today  Established  in  198 1 ,  the  center  has  a 
staff  composed  of  University  faculty,  visiting  fellows  and  associates 
involved  in  study  of  contemporary  international  and  mtercommunal 
conflicts— their  causes,  dynamics,  management  strategies  and  peaceful 
resolution   The  center  is  located  in  the  Mill  Building 


HESP  300- 
HESP  305- 
HESP  311- 

HESP  400- 
HESP  402- 

HESP  403- 
HESP  404- 

OR 

HESP  406- 

HESP  407- 
HESP  411- 


■  Speech  Pathology  III  (Aphasia  and  Neuromotor 

Disorders) 3 

-Basis  of  Hearing  Science  3 

-Introduction  to  Audiology  3 


Electives  in  the  department  (6  credits)  may  be  taken  from  among  the 
following 

HESP  417 — Principles  and  Methods  in  Speech-Language 

Pathology  and  Audiology 3 

HESP  418— Clinical  Practice  in  Speech-Language  Pathology 
and  Audiology 

HESP  498— Seminar  (various  topics — check  current  listings) 

HESP  499— Independent  Study 


3 
3 
3 

The  sequence  of  courses  may  vary;  however,  no  upper  level  courses 
may  be  attempted  without  special  permission  until  a  student  has  earned  a 
minimum  of  fifty-six  credits  The  student  is  encouraged  to  consult  with  a 
faculty  advisor  in  the  preparation  of  an  individualized  program  plan  of 
study  Information  on  advising  for  hearing  and  speech  sciences  may  be 
obtained  by  calling  the  department  office  at  454-5831. 

Supporting  Courses.  The  undergraduate  student  with  a  major  in  hearing 
and  speech  sciences  will  take  twelve  semester  hours  in  supporting  areas 
of  study,  including  one  of  the  following  courses  in  statistics  EDMS  451, 
PSYC  200.  or  SOCY  201  The  remainder  of  supporting  courses  are  Irom 
allied  fields  such  as  psychology,  linguistics,  sociology,  education,  health, 
and  anthropology  (three  to  six  credits),  and  other  related  fields  such  as 
physics,  zoology,  engineering,  philosophy,  computer  science,  and 
biochemistry  (three  to  six  credits)  The  student  should  see  a  faculty  advisor 


Philosophy  and  Public  Policy 

Director:  MacLean 

Research  Associates:  Fullinwider,  Lichtenberg,  Luban,  Sagoff,  Segal, 

Shue,  Wachbroit 

The  Center  for  Philosophy  and  Public  Policy  conducts  research  into  the 
values  and  concepts  that  underlie  public  policy  formulation  Most  research 
efforts — on  topics  expected  to  be  a  focus  of  public  policy  debate  during 
the  next  decade — are  conducted  cooperatively  by  interdisciplinary 
working  groups  composed  of  philosophers,  policymakers  and  analysts, 
other  experts  from  within  and  without  the  government,  and  center  staff  In 
its  research  and  curriculum  development,  the  center  seeks  to  create  an 
improved  understanding  of  the  normative  principles  that  are  basic  to  an 
assessment  of  public  policies 

The  center's  curriculum  development  seeks  to  bring  philosophical 
issues  before  future  policymakers  and  citizens  Courses  dealing  with 
contemporary  normative  issues  in  the  national  and  international  arena  are 
offered  through  the  Departments  of  Philosophy  and  of  Government  and 
Politics,  and  through  the  Honors  Program  Courses  that  have  been  offered 
include:  Hunger  and  Affluence,  Human  Rights  and  U  S  Foreign  Policy, 
Distributive  Justice  and  Public  Policy,  Philosophical  Issues  in  Public  Policy, 
The  Morality  of  Compulsory  Military  Service,  Environmental  Ethics,  Energy 
Policy,  and  the  Constraints  of  Justice,  Ethics  and  the  New  International 
Order.  Risk  and  Consent,  and  the  Endangered  Species  Problem  A 
Philosophical  Approach 

The  center  is  sponsored  jointly  by  the  Colleges  of  Arts  and  Humanities 
and  of  Behavioral  and  Social  Sciences. 

Psychology 

Professor  and  Chair:  Goldstein 

Professors:  Anderson,  Carta-Porges  (affiliate),  Dies,  Fein  (affiliate), 

Fretz,  Gelso,  Gollub,  Hall,  Hill,  Hodos,  Horton,  Isen  (affiliate),  Levmson 

(Emeritus),  Lightfoot  (affiliate),  Lissitz  (affiliate),  Locke'  (Business  and 

Management),  Lorion,  Magoon,  Martin,  Mclntire.  J   Mills,  Penner, 

Porges  (affiliate),  Pumroy,  Schneider,  Scholnick,  Sigall,  B   Smith, 

Stemman,  Sternheim,  Torney-Purta  (affiliate),  Tnckett.  Tyler,  Waldrop 

(Emeritus) 

Associate  Professors:  Allen,  Brauth,  R   Brown,  Coursey,  Dooling,  Egel 

(affiliate),  Freeman  (affiliate,  Counseling  Center),  Helms,  Larkin, 

Norman,  Schneiderman  (affiliate),  Steele,  Yeni-Komshian  (affiliate) 

Assistant  Professors:  Hanges,  Johnson,  Klein,  Kivlighan  (affiliate. 

Counseling  Center),  O'Grady,  Plude.  Zamostny  (affiliate.  Counseling 

Center) 

■  Joint  appointment  with  unit  indicated 

Psychology  can  be  classified  as  a  biological  science  (Bachelor  of 
Science  degree)  and  a  social  science  (Bachelor  of  Arts  degree)  and  offers 
academic  programs  related  to  both  of  these  fields  The  undergraduate 
curriculum  in  psychology  provides  an  organized  study  of  the  behavior  of 
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man  and  other  organisms  in  terms  ol  the  biological  conditions  and  social 
factors  that  influence  such  behavior  In  addition,  the  undergraduate 
program  is  arranged  to  provide  opportunities  for  learning  that  will  equip 
qualified  students  to  pursue  further  study  of  psychology  and  related  fields 
in  graduate  and  professional  schools 

Students  interested  in  the  biological  aspects  of  behavior  tend  to  choose 
a  program  leading  to  the  Bachelor  of  Science  degree,  while  those 
interested  primarily  m  the  social  factors  ot  behavior  tend  to  choose  the 
Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  The  choice  of  program  is  made  m  consultation 
with  an  academic  advisor 

Department  requirements  are  the  same  for  the  Bachelor  of  Science  and 
the  Bachelor  of  Arts  degrees  A  minimum  of  thirty-five  hours  in  psychology 
courses,  including  fourteen  hours  at  the  400  level,  must  be  taken  PSYC 
478  and  479  may  not  be  included  in  the  thirty-five  credit  minimum  or  used  to 
meet  the  400  level  requirement  Courses  taken  must  include  PSYC  100, 
200,  and  two  laboratory  courses  (PSYC  400,  410,  420.  or  440)  PSYC  200. 
Statistical  Methods  in  Psychology,  has  a  prerequisite  of  Math  1 1 1  or  140  or 
220  Therefore,  students  intending  to  complete  the  maior  in  Psychology 
should  plan  to  satisfy  the  mathematics  prerequisite  during  the  freshman 
year 

In  order  to  assure  breadth  of  coverage,  courses  in  the  department  have 
been  divided  into  four  areas  The  thirty-five  credit  total  must  include  at  least 
two  courses  from  each  of  at  least  two  of  four  areas  and  at  least  one  course 
from  each  of  the  remaining  areas 

The  areas  and  courses  are 

Area  1:206,  301.  310.  400.  401,  402.  403,  404,  405,  410.  412,  453.  Area  II 
221,  420,  421.  422.  423.  424.  440.  441.  442,  443.  444;  Area  111:23b,  330, 
337.353,  355.356.  357,  432.  435.  456.  458  and  Area  IV:  336.  354.361. 
451.  452.  460.  461,  462.  463.  464,  465.  466 

Students  who  wish  to  receive  the  Bachelor  of  Science  degree  must 
complete  a  fifteen  credit  supporting  sequence  in  relevant  math  and /or 
science  courses  with  a  2  0  average  or  above  The  fifteen  credits  must 
include  two  laboratory  courses  and  a  total  of  nine  credits  in  mathematics 
and/or  science  at  the  advanced  level  Students  should  see  an  academic 
advisor  in  the  Psychology  Department  for  advice  and  approval  of  a  course 
sequence  Students  should  consult  the  current  Psychology  Undergraduate 
Program  Guide  for  a  list  of  approved  advanced  math-science  courses 
This  guide  is  available  in  the  Psychology  Undergraduate  Office  (Room  ZP 
1141)   Advising  appointments  may  be  made  by  calling  (301)  454-6691 

A  grade  of  C  or  better  must  be  earned  in  the  thirty-five  credits  of 
psychology  courses  counted  toward  the  major  or  a  course  must  be 
repeated  until  a  C  or  better  is  earned  If  the  course  is  not  repeated  then 
another  psychology  course  fulfilling  the  same  requirements  would  have  to 
be  substituted  The  departmental  grade  point  average  will  be  a  cumulative 
computation  of  all  grades  earned  in  psychology  and  must  be  a  2  0  or 
above 

Students  desiring  to  enter  graduate  study  in  certain  areas  of 
psychology  are  advised  to  take  an  additional  laboratory  course  and/or 
participate  in  individual  research  projects  Ample  opportunity  is  provided 
for  students  to  gam  experience  by  serving  as  research  assistants  to  faculty 
members  in  the  department  Students  interested  in  graduate  study  should 
consult  an  advisor  to  discuss  various  programs  and  their  prerequisites 

Honors.  The  Department  of  Psychology  also  offers  a  special  program  for 
the  superior  student  that  emphasizes  independent  study  and  research 
Students  who  have  a  3  3  grade  average  in  all  courses,  who  are  in  the  junior 
year,  and  who  demonstrate  interest  and  maturity  indicative  of  success  in 
the  program  are  encouraged  to  apply  Students  in  their  sophomore  year 
should  consult  the  director  of  the  Psychology  Honors  Program  for  further 
information 

Student  Activities.  The  College  Park  Chapter  of  Psi  Chi,  the  National 
Honor  Society  in  Psychology,  actively  sponsors  workshops,  field  trips,  and 
social  events  open  to  all  students 

Special  Facilities.  Computer  terminals,  connected  to  the  University 
computer  system,  are  available  m  Room  ZP  1140  for  student  use 

Course  Code  Prefix— PSYC 

Sociology 

Professor  and  Chair:  Falk 

Professors:  Billingsley '  (Afro-American  Studies).  Chgnet.  Dager. 

Goldsmith  (adiunct).  Janes  (Emeritus).  Hage,  Kammeyer,  Lejins 

(Emeritus),  Presser.  Ritzer,  Robinson,  Rosenberg,  D   Segal.  Silbergeld 

(adiunct) 

Associate  Professors:  Brown.  Fmsterbusch.  Henkel,  Hirzel,  J  Hunt.  L 

Hunt.  Landry,  Lengermann,  Mclntyre,  Meeker.  Parming,  Pease.  M 

Segal.  Vanneman 

Assistant  Professors:  Caniar.  Falabella,  Fleishman.  Harper.  Imamura, 

Snipp 

Lecturer. Airman'  (BSOS) 

"  Joint  appointment  with  unit  indicated 


Sociology  is  the  scientific  study  of  society,  its  institutions,  organizations, 
and  groups  Beginning  with  the  simple  interaction  between  two  or  more 
people,  sociology  examines  the  social  organization  of  society  from  the 
development  of  social  order  to  the  causes  and  impact  ot  social  change 
Sociology's  sub|ect  matter  ranges  from  the  study  of  the  social  factors  that 
affect  the  self-concept  and  the  nature  of  sex  roles  at  the  individual  level  to 
group  processes,  to  organizations  designed  to  produce  products  or 
provide  services  to  the  maior  institutions  of  society  In  the  latter  category 
the  department  has  strengths  in  the  study  of  the  military,  family  education, 
health,  welfare,  and  political  and  economic  organizations  At  the  societal 
and  world  system  level,  the  department  looks  at  social  movements,  the 
basis  of  stratification  or  inequality,  sources  of  instability,  war.  technology, 
and  a  number  of  other  issues 

A  major  in  sociology  offers  ( 1)  a  general  education  especially  directed 
toward  understanding  the  complexities  of  modern  society  and  its  social 
problems  by  using  basic  concepts,  research  and  statistical  skills.  (2)  a 
broad  preparation  for  various  types  of  professions,  occupations,  and 
services  dealing  with  people,  and  (3)  preparation  of  qualified  students  lor 
graduate  training  in  sociology,  social  work,  law.  and  business  Sociology 
also  forms  a  valuable  background  for  those  interested  in  other  fields  or 
majors  Courses  in  sociology  can  be  used  as  preparation  for  careers  in 
government  and  private  research,  urban  planning,  personnel  work,  human 
resources  management,  and  many  other  policy-making  and  administrative 
careers 

Areas  of  Specialization.  The  program  of  instruction  in  sociology  offers 
course  sequences  in  eight  areas  The  strong  emphasis  on  advising  m  the 
department  allows  the  student  to  combine  these  areas  into  individualized 
programs  directed  toward  the  student's  specific  goals  Specializations  are 
available  in  social  science  research  methodology,  social  psychology, 
social  demography,  family  sociology,  organizations  and  occupations. 
military  sociology,  social  stratification,  and  community 

Social  Science  Research  Methodology.  This  specialization  provides  the 
student  with  strong  statistical  and  methodological  background  and  hands- 
on  computer  skills  needed  for  all  forms  of  social  science  research  from 
evaluation  research  to  opinion  polls  Additional  courses  from  the  social 
demography  specialization  prepare  the  student  for  employment  in 
governmental  organizations  such  as  the  Census  Bureau  or  the  National 
Center  for  Health  Statistics 

Social  Psychology.  This  option  combines  courses  on  the  self  concept. 
personality,  collective  behavior,  and  small  group  analysis  Such  a 
concentration  is  valuable  for  helping  occupations  in  business  organizations 
as  well  as  social  welfare  agencies 

Social  Demography  Demography  focuses  on  careful,  objective  and 
systematic  study  of  the  population,  its  size  and  characteristics,  and  how  it 
changes  in  number,  composition,  and  residence  This  information  and  the 
skills  that  produce  it  are  valuable  for  government  or  business  to  allow  for 
planning  effectively 

Family  Sociology.  This  specialty  examines  the  development  of  sex  roles, 
the  organization,  and  changes  in  our  family  institution  as  well  as  the 
relationship  of  the  family  to  the  social  structure  Specific  coursework  in 
areas  of  childhood  socialization,  aging,  and  disability  focus  on  family 
problem  areas  Along  with  the  social  psychology  specialization,  family 
sociology  is  a  good  preparation  for  human  services,  counseling,  and 
research  occupations 

Organizations  and  Occupations.  This  concentration  is  particularly  useful  to 
pursuit  of  careers  in  the  business  world  It  involves  theoretical  instruction  in 
formal  organization,  bureaucracy,  social  stratification  and  is  applicable  to 
any  institution  organized  in  bureaucratic  form  such  as  education,  politics, 
business,  military  Another  facet  of  this  specialization  is  the  broad  area  of 
work  roles  and  occupations.  their  meaning.  development, 
professionahzation,  and  place  in  the  social  structure 

Military  Sociology.  Very  closely  associated  with  the  organizations  and 
occupations  specialty,  military  sociology  uses  concepts  associated  with 
bureaucratic  organization,  social  control,  and  even  sex  roles  to  examine 
our  military  institution  With  the  importance  of  the  military  in  the  world  today, 
this  is  a  rapidly  growing  speciality  area 

Social  Stratification.  Provides  students  with  a  macro  view  of  society 
emphasizing  the  social  divisions  of  age.  sex.  race,  as  well  as  occupation, 
wealth,  power,  and  prestige  on  the  classification  systems  societies 
develop 

Community.  Coursework  related  to  the  organization  and  social  structure  of 
communities,  both  rural  and  urban,  in  present  day  society,  addresses 
issues  laced  by  local  communities,  the  influence  of  community  on  social 
institutions,  and  the  possible  future  of  the  community  in  the  United  States 
As  with  social  demography,  military  sociology,  and  social  stratification 
concentrations,  community  is  a  valuable  specialization  for  policy-making 
occupations 

These  areas  of  concentration  can  be  combined  to  advantage  or  can  be 
taken  as  part  of  a  double  maior  in  conjunction  with  programs  m  other 
compatible    areas    such    as    economics,    government    and    politics. 
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psychology,  business,  etc  This  program  versatility  and  the  rich  experiential 
learning  possibilities  ot  the  Washington  metropolitan  area  combine  to 
make  the  sociology  curriculum  a  valuable  career  choice 

Requirements  of  the  Sociology  Major.  Students  in  sociology  must 
complete  lorty-seven'  hours  ot  departmental  requirements,  none  ot  that 
may  be  taken  pass/ tail  Thirty-two'  ot  these  hours  are  in  sociology 
coursework  which  must  be  completed  with  a  minumum  average  ot  C, 
fourteen'  hours  are  in  required  core  courses  and  eighteen  hours  are 
sociology  electives,  ol  which  nine  are  required  at  the  400  level  and  an 
additional  three  are  required  at  either  the  300  or  400  level  Required  core 
courses  for  all  maiors  are  SOCY  100  (Introduction),  SOCY  201  (Statistics), 
SOCY  203  (Theory),  and  SOCY  202  (Methods) 

SOCY  100  should  be  taken  in  the  Ireshman  or  sophomore  year 
followed  by  SOCY  203  Three  hours  of  mathematics  (STAT  100,  MATH 
110,  111.  1 15,  140,  220,  or  their  equivalents)  are  required  of  majors  as  a 
prerequisite  of  SOCY  201    SOCY  202  follows  SOCY  201 

The  supporting  course  requirement  for  majors  is  twevle  hours  of  a 
coherent  series  of  courses  from  outside  of  the  department  that  relate  to 
the  student's  maior  substantive  or  research  interests  These  courses  need 
not  come  from  the  same  department,  but  at  least  six  hours  must  be  from 
the  College  ot  Behavioral  and  Social  Sciences.  It  is  strongly  recommended 
that  the  student  work  out  an  appropriate  supporting  sequence  for  the 
particular  specialization  with  the  departmental  advisor 

Internship.  Although  internships  are  not  a  requirement  for  a  major, 
students  are  strongly  urged  to  consider  the  internship  program  offered  by 
the  department  or  through  the  Experiential  Learning  Office  located  in 
Hornbake  Library  Maiors  may  receive  up  to  six  credits  in  SOCY  386  by  the 
combination  of  working  in  an  internship/ volunteer  position  plus  doing  some 
academic  proiect  in  conjunction  with  the  work  experience 

Further  information  on  coursework,  internships,  honors  program, 
careers,  and  other  topics  may  be  obtained  from  the  Sociology 
Undergraduate  Advisor.  Room  2108  Art/Sociology  Building,  telephone 
number  454-5036 

'  Forty-seven  hours  are  required  because  SOCY  201  and  202  are  four-hour 
courses  For  transfer  students  or  those  with  equivalent  courses  which  are  only 
three-hour  courses,  exceptions  to  this  forty-seven  hour  requirement  may  be  made 
by  the  Coordinator  ot  the  Sociology  Undergraduate  Program 

DEPARTMENT  OF  SOCIOLOGY  REQUIREMENTS 

Semester 
Credit  Hours 

University  Studies  Program  Requirements  40 

SOCY  100  Introduction  to  Sociology 3 

SOCY  201 '  Introductory  Statistics  for  Sociology     4 

SOCY  202  Introduction  to  Research  Methods  in  Sociology    4 

SOCY  203  Sociological  Theory    3 

2  Sociology  courses  at  any  level     6 

1  Sociology  course  at  300  or  400  level      3 

3  Sociology  courses  at  400  level    9 

4  supporting' '  courses    12 

Internship  (recommended,  not  required)  6 

Electives "  30-36 

120 
'  Three  hours  ot  mathematics  (MATH  110,  111,  115.  140,  220  or  their  equivalents) 
are  required  as  prerequisite 

' '  Courses  complementing  Sociology  specialization,  must  include  at  least  two 
courses  in  behavioral  and  social  sciences 

' " '  Students  choosing  to  take  internships  will  reduce  their  elective  credit  total  by  six 
credits 

Course  Code  Prefix— SOCY 

Survey  Research  Center 

Director:  Robinson 
Field  Coordinator:  Dowden 
Faculty  Research  Assistant:  Tripled 
Data  Manager:  Holland 

The  Survey  Research  Center  was  created  in  1980  as  a  college-wide 
research  facility  within  the  behavioral  and  social  sciences.  The  center 
specializes  in  the  design  of  questionnaires  and  the  conduct  of  surveys  for 
policy  purposes,  and  has  the  capacity  to  conduct  mini-surveys,  survey 
experiments,  and  m-depth  clinical  interviews  The  center  annually  conducts 
the  Maryland  Poll,  a  sampling  of  public  opinion  across  the  State  on 
important  issues  to  Maryland  citizens,  it  also  conducts  periodic  surveys  of 
the  Baltimore-Washington  region  and  shares  results  of  these  surveys 
nationally  through  the  Network  of  State  Polls  The  center  provides 
assistance  to  researchers  in  sample  design,  has  technical  expertise  on  the 
storage,  manipulation,  and  analysis  of  very  large  data  sets,  and  provides 
support  services  to  archive  and  maintain  such  data  sets 

The  center  supports  graduate  education  by  providing  both  technical 
training  and  practical  experience  to  students  Also,  the  center  has  a  strong 
community  service  mission  through  the  provision  ot  technical  assistance  on 
survey  methods  and  survey  design  to  units  of  state  and  local  governments, 


and  by  conducting  surveys  on  a  contract  or  grant  basis  for  these 
governmental  units 

Urban  Studies 

Professor  and  Director:  Corey 

Professors .  Marando.  Stone'  (Government  and  Politics) 

Associate  Professor:  Christian '  (Geography) 

Assistant  Professors:  Chang,  Howland 

Lecturers  Laidlaw,  Williams 

Affiliate  Faculty:  Baum,  Brower,  Florestano.  Fogle,  Levin,  Hula 

'  Joint  appointment  with  unit  indicated 

The  Institute  for  Urban  Studies  offers  a  program  ot  study  leading  to  the 
Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  in  urban  studies  The  program  is  designed  to 
encourage  students  either  (1)  to  direct  their  learning  toward  planning  and 
management  careers  in  metropolitan-area  organizations,  or  (2)  to  study 
urbanization  processes  and  methods  as  a  means  toward  earning  a  general 
education  The  undergraduate  urban  studies  program  is  built  on  several 
introductory  and  methods  courses  that  examine  the  city  in  its  metropolitan, 
interregional,  national,  and  international  policy  contexts  The  problems  of 
planning  and  management  of  the  metropolis  are  stressed  Students  are 
encouraged  by  the  multidisciplinary  urban  studies  faculty  to  take 
advantage  of  the  rich  and  extensive  cross-departmental  resources  of  the 
University's  College  Park  Campus  An  urban-related  specialization  from 
another  discipline  is  selected;  in  addition  to  coursework  in  the  behavioral 
and  social  sciences,  urban  studies  students  should  consider  appropriate 
coursework  in  Afro-American  Studies.  Architecture,  Civil  Engineering, 
Family  and  Community  Development,  Geography,  History,  Housing  and 
Design,  Recreation,  Computer  Science,  Government  and  Politics. 
Economics.  Business,  and  other  related  departments  Integrative 
metropolitan  problem-solving,  planning,  and  management  experiences, 
such  as  an  internship  and  a  planning  workshop,  are  provided  Each 
student,  working  closely  with  the  urban  studies  undergraduate  advisor, 
designs  a  program  of  study  based  on  interests  and  future  career  plans 
Inasmuch  as  the  institute  exists  to  serve  the  planning  and  management 
personnel  and  research  needs  of  metropolitan  organizations  in  the  non- 
profit, for-profit,  and  governmental  sectors,  career  guidance  and  job 
placement  have  a  high  priority  To  that  end,  internships  are  encouraged 
Students  are  provided  with  assistance  in  finding  available  vacancies,  with 
resume  writing  and  interview  preparation  URBS  majors  are  prepared  to 
enter  the  professional  arena  or  to  continue  with  advanced  study  Urban 
Studies  graduates  continue  to  have  a  high  job  placement  rate  The 
undergraduate  advisor  is  located  in  Room  1 123,  LeFrak  Hall;  the  advisor's 
telephone  is  454-2488 

Requirements  for  an  URBS  Undergraduate  Major.  The  Urban  Studies  major 
consists  of  a  total  of  forty-two  semester  credit  hours  in  which  the  student 
must  earn  a  C  or  better  in  each  course  The  division  of  requirements  is  as 
follows 

Credit  Hours 

15 

6 

_21 

42 


I  5  URBS  core  courses 

II  2  URBS  advanced  specialization  courses 

II  7  Supporting  courses 

Total  

/.  Required  URBS  Core  Courses  (5  courses,   15  credits): 

A.  URBS  100— Introduction  to  Urban  Studies  (or  GEOG  150) 

B   URBS   210— Behavioral   and   Social   Dimensions   of   the   Urban 

Community 
C.  URBS  220— Environmental  and  Technological  Dimensions  of  the 

Urban  Community 
D   URBS  350— Quantitative  Methods  in  Urban  Studies 
E.  URBS  410— The  Development  of  the  American  City  (or  URBS  320, 

or  GEOG  350) 

OR 

URBS  450— Urban  Law 
//.  Required  URBS  Advanced  Specialization  Courses  (2  courses,  6 
credits): 

URBS  440— City  and  Regional  Economic  Development  Planning  (or 
URBS  488E  by  petition) 

URBS  470 — Management  and  Administration  of  Metropolitan  Areas 
(or  URBS  488B) 
///.  Supporting  Courses  (7  courses,  2 1  credits): 

Choose  from  URBS  438,  URBS  460,  URBS  480,  URBS  488  (Selected 
Topics),  and  additional  upper-division  courses  from  other 
departments  throughout  the  campus  that  support  the  student's 
planned  supporting  specialization.  Supporting  courses  may  be 
selected  from  Geography,  Architecture,  Family  and  Community 
Development.  Housing  and  Design.  Economics,  Sociology, 
Criminology,  or  other  urban-related  units 

There  is  encouragement  of  innovative  supporting-course  designs  that 
are  tailored  individually  to  the  particular  needs  of  the  student  These 
designs  are  developed  with  an  advisor  in  the  Institute  for  Urban 
Studies 
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Internship  In  URBS.  Given  the  career  focus  of  the  institute,  internships  are 
encouraged  Although  the  six  credits  for  the  internship  do  not  count 
towards  the  URBS  major  requirements,  they  are  counted  as  elective  credit 
However,  concurrent  registration  for  399A  is  possible  and  the  three  credits 
for  this  independent  study  may  be  used  towards  fulfilling  the  supporting 
course  requirement  The  course  is  open  both  to  majors  and  non-majors, 
however,  at  least  second-semester  sophomore  status  is  required  The 
institute  has  an  extensive  list  of  over  130  possible  placements  for  students 
In  addition,  students  may  seek  out  their  own  placements,  contingent  upon 
the  approval  of  the  Internship  Coordinator  Some  of  these  organizations 
include  the  City  of  Hockville,  The  United  Way,  Montgomery  County,  the  U  S 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Development,  the  Maryland  National 
Park  and  Planning  Commission,  and  the  Maryland  General  Assembly.  More 
information  and  an  application  form  may  be  obtained  from  the  institute,  or 
from  Mrs  Barbara  Williams,  Intern  Coordinator,  Room  1113.  LeFrak  Hall, 
telephone  454-2662 

Honors  in  URBS.  For  information  on  the  Urban  Studies  Honors  program, 
contact  Professor  Marando,  1119  LeFrak  Hall.  454-6687  or  the 
Undergraduate  Advisor,  1123  LeFrak  Hall,  454-2488 

Facilities.  See  the  geography  program  description  for  the  special  facilities 
also  available  to  urban  studies  students 
Course  Code  Prefix— URBS 


College  of  Business  and 
Management 

Professor  and  Dean:  Lamone 

Professor  and  Acting  Associate  Dean:  Lette 

Assistant  Dean:  Brown 

Professor  and  Director  of  Doctoral  Program:  Preston 

Director  of  the  Masters'  Programs:  Waikart 

Director  of  Undergraduate  Studies:  Mattingly 

Assistant  Director  of  Undergraduate  Studies:  Zager 

Professors:  Bartol.  Bodin,  Bradford.  Carroll,  Chen.  Dawson.  Gannon, 

Gass.  Golden,  Gordon,  Greer,  Haslem,  Jolson,  Kolodny.  Kotz,  Levine, 

Locke"  (Psychology).  S  Loeb.  Masi  (affiliated),  Preston,  Simon,  Taff 

(Emeritus) 

Associate  Professors:  Alt,  Assad,  Ball.  Bedingfield,  Corsi,  Courtnght, 

Edelson,  Edmister.  Fromovitz,  Hevner,  Hynes,  M   Loeb,  Nickels,  Poist. 

Schneiderman  (affiliated),  Taylor,  Widhelm,  Yao 

Assistant  Professors:  Ahad,  Basu,  Chang,  Christofi,  Eun,  Friar,  Grimm. 

Gupta.  Holcomb.  Huss,  Krapfel,  Mattingly  (affiliated),  Olian,  Power. 

Roussopoulis  (affiliated),  Scheraga,  Schick,  Shick,  K  Smith,  R  B  Smith, 

Soubra,  Stark,  Stephens,  Sutton,  Trader,  Wardlow 

Lecturers  (full-time):  Calfee,  Murphy,  Odle,  Zieha 

Lecturers  (part-time):  Black,  Dahl,  Dalton,  Embersit.  Fischetti,  Gandhi. 

Garbuny.  Gardner,  Hardy,  Harman,  Harris.  Hirsch,  Kovach,  Manchester, 

McLaughlin,  Naiman,  Palmer,  Pantalone,  Pearce,  Poist  H  ,  Quigley, 

Rappoport,  Rosecky,  Spear,  Steeples,  Swope,  Voss 

'  Joint  appointment  with  unit  indicated. 

The  College  of  Business  and  Management  recognizes  the  importance 
of  education  in  business  and  management  to  economic,  social,  and 
professional  development  through  profit  and  non-profit  organizations  at 
the  local,  regional,  and  national  levels  The  faculty  of  the  college  have  been 
selected  from  the  leading  doctoral  programs  in  business  They  are 
scholars,  teachers,  and  professional  leaders  with  a  commitment  to 
superior  education  in  business  and  management  The  College  of  Business 
and  Management  is  one  of  two  business  schools  in  Maryland  accredited  by 
the  American  Assembly  of  Collegiate  Schools  of  Business,  the  official 
national  accrediting  organization  for  business  schools 

The  college  has  faculty  specializing  in  accounting,  finance,  information 
systems;  management  science  and  statistics;  marketing,  organizational 
behavior  and  industrial  relations,  and  transportation,  business,  and  public 
policy. 

Undergraduate  Program.  The  undergraduate  program  recognizes  the 
need  for  professional  education  in  business  and  management  based  on  a 
foundation  in  the  liberal  arts  Modern  society  comprises  intricate  business, 
economic,  social,  and  government  institutions  requiring  a  large  number  of 
men  and  women  trained  to  be  effective  and  responsible  managers  The 
college  regards  its  program  leading  to  the  Bachelor  of  Science  in  business 
and  management  as  one  of  the  most  important  ways  it  serves  this  need 
A  student  in  business  and  management  selects  a  major  m  one  ol 
several  curricula  (1)  accounting.  (2)  finance.  (3)  general  curriculum  in 
business  and  management.  (4)  management  science-statistics  statistics 
option,  decision  and  information  sciences  option,  and  management 
science  option  (5)  marketing;  (6)  personnel  and  labor  relations,  (7) 
production  management  and  (8)  transportation  For  students  interested  in 
law  as  a  career  there  is  a  combined  business  and  law  program  (The 
Bachelor  of  Science  degree  m  one  of  the  above  curricula  is  awarded  after 
ninety  semester  hours  and  one  year  at  The  University  of  Maryland  School 
of  Law  See  specific  requirements  at  the  end  of  curricula  section  below  ) 


Students  interested  in  insurance,  real  estate,  or  international  business 
may  plan  with  their  advisors  to  select  elective  courses  to  meet  their 
specialized  needs,  however,  this  interest  is  in  addition  to  completion  of  one 
of  the  above  majors 

At  least  forty-five  hoursoi  the  120  semester  hours  of  academic  work 
required  for  graduation  must  be  in  business  and  management  subjects  A 
minimum  of  fifty-seven  hours  of  the  required  one  hundred  twenty  hours 
must  be  in  300  or  400  level  courses  These  fifty-seven  hours  of  upper  level 
credits  may  not  be  attempted  without  special  permission  until  a  student  has 
earned  a  minimum  of  fifty-Six  credits  In  addition  to  the  requirement  ot  an 
overall  cumulative  grade  point  average  of  2  00  (C  average)  in  all  College 
Park  coursework,  an  average  of  C  in  business  and  management  subjects 
is  required  for  graduation  in  all  majors  except  accounting  Accounting 
majors  must  earn  a  "C"  or  better  in  the  nine  required  accounting  courses 
effective  with  Fall  1986  matriculation  Electives  outside  the  eight  curricula 
of  the  college  may  be  taken  in  any  department  of  the  University  if  the 
student  has  the  necessary  prerequisites  Business  courses  taken  as 
electives  may  not  be  taken  on  a  pass /fail  basis  by  students  ol  the  College 
of  Business  and  Management 

Degrees.  The  University  confers  the  following  degrees  on  students 
successfully  completing  programs  of  study  m  the  College  Bachelor  ol 
Science  (B  S  ),  Master  of  Business  Administration  (MB  A  ),  Master  ol 
Science  (MS  ),  and  Doctor  of  Philosophy  (Ph  D  )  Each  candidate  lor  a 
degree  must  file  in  the  Office  of  Records  and  Registrations,  prior  to  a  date 
announced  for  each  semester,  a  formal  application  tor  a  degree 
Information  concerning  admissions  to  the  M  B  A  program  is  available  from 
the  College's  Director  of  the  Masters'  Programs 

Academic  Advisement.  General  advisement  m  the  College  ot  Business  and 
Management  is  available  Monday  through  Friday  in  the  Office  ot 
Undergraduate  Studies  in  Room  2136,  Tydings  Hall  (454-4314)  It  is 
recommended  that  students  visit  this  office  each  semester  to  ensure  that 
they  are  informed  about  current  requirements  and  procedures  Student 
problems  concerning  advisement  should  be  directed  to  the  Director  ol 
Undergraduate  Studies 

Transfer  students  entering  the  University  can  be  advised  during  spring, 
summer,  and  fall  transfer  orientation  programs  Contact  the  Orientation 
Office  for  further  information  (telephone  454-5752) 

General  advisement  of  pre-business  students  is  available  in  the 
advising  office  of  each  student's  alternate  maior  If  a  pre-busmess  student 
has  not  determined  an  alternate  major,  the  Undergraduate  Studies  Office. 
Room  1117  Hornbake  (454-2733)  is  the  advising  home. 

Entrance  Requirements.  Admission  to  the  College  of  Business  and 
Management  is  on  a  competitive  basis  at  the  junior  level,  except  lor  a  small 
number  of  academically  talented  freshmen  In  order  to  be  admitted  as  a 
junior,  an  applicant  must  have  earned  at  least  fifty-six  semester  credits, 
completed  the  required  pre-business  courses  (i  e  ,  freshman-sophomore 
core  requirements),  and  meet  the  competitive  accumulative  grade  point 
average  (GPA)  in  effect  for  the  semester  for  which  he/she  is  applying  This 
GPA  will  always  be  between  2  3  and  3  0  (on  4  0  scale),  however,  for  Spring 
1987  this  competitive  accumulative  GPA  was  set  at  2  8  All  coursework 
completed  at  UMCP  and  other  colleges  counts  toward  the  computation  of 
the  cumulative  GPA  for  Business  College  Admission  regardless  ol  whether 
the  courses  have  been  accepted  for  transfer  credit  to  UMCP 

Students  who  are  admitted  to  the  University  with  an  interest  in  business 
but  who  do  not  meet  the  requirements  for  admission  to  the  College  are 
designated  as  "pre-business"  maiors  and  are  advised  by  the  college  of 
the  alternative  major 

Statement  of  Policy  on  the  Transfer  of  Credit  from  Community  Colleges. 

The  College  of  Business  and  Management  subscribes  to  the  policy  that  a 
student's  undergraduate  program  below  the  junior  year  should  include  no 
advanced,  professional  level  courses  This  policy  is  based  on  the 
conviction  that  the  value  derived  from  these  advanced  courses  is  materially 
enhanced  when  based  upon  a  sound  foundation  in  the  liberal  arts 

In  adhering  to  the  above  policy,  it  is  the  practice  of  the  College  ot 
Business  and  Management  to  accept  in  transfer  trom  a  regionally 
accredited  community  college  no  more  than  twelve  semester  hours  of  work 
in  business  administration  courses  The  twelve  semester  hours  of  business 
administration  acceptable  in  transfer  are  specifically  identified  as  three 
semester  hours  in  an  introductory  business  course,  three  semester  hours 
in  business  statistics,  and  six  semester  hours  of  elementary  accounting 
Thus,  it  is  anticipated  that  the  student  transferring  from  another  regionally 
accredited  institution  will  have  devoted  the  major  share  ot  his  academic 
effort  below  the  |unior  year  to  the  completion  of  basic  requirements  in  the 
liberal  arts  A  total  of  sixty  semester  hours  may  be  transferred  trom  a 
community  college  and  applied  toward  a  degree  from  the  College  of 
Business  and  Management 

Statement  of  Policy  on  the  Transfer  of  Credits  from  Other  Institutions.  The 
College  of  Business  and  Management  normally  accepts  transfer  credits 
from  regionally  accredited  tour-year  institutions  Junior  and  senior  level 
business  courses  are  accepted  from  colleges  accredited  by  the  American 
Assembly  ot  Collegiate  Schools  of  Business  (AACSB)  Junior  and  senior 
level  business  courses  Irom  other  than  AACSB  accredited  schools  are 
evaluated  on  a  course-by-course  basis  to  determine  transferability 
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Junior -Senior  Major  Curriculum  Concentration 

See  specific  curriculum  below  (accounting  and  decision  and 
information  sciences  majors  take  21  semester  hrs  )  15-16  (21) 

Total  15-18(21) 

University  Studies  Program  (USPs) 

Fundamental  Studies   Freshman  Composition  (ENGL  101)'  3 

Upper  Level  Composition  (ENGL  391,  393)"  *  3 

Distributive  Studies   4  hrs   Area  B  (Lab  So  ),  6  hrs   Areas  A 

&C"-  16 

Advanced  Studies 

Development  of  Knowledge  and  Analysis  of  Human 
Problems  from  two  different  academic 

departments  6 

Total  28 

'  Students  exempt  Irom  ENGL  101  may  take  a  three-credit  elective  of  any  level  m  its 
place 

" '  Students  exempt  Irom  ENGL  391  must  take  a  three-credit  upper  level  elective  in 
its  place 

" ' '  Students  with  an  approved  three-credit  lab  science  course  or  a  four-credit  Area 
A  USP  course  may  change  the  USP  total  (above)  and  the  elective  total  (below) 
accordingly 

Electives 

BMGT  1 10  or  other  non-required  upper  level  BMGT  course 
for  total  of  forty-five  hours  in  business  (effective 
with  Fall  1986  matriculation,  this  business  elective 
is  fulfilled  by  BMGT  301  for  all  maiors  except 
finance  ) 

The  remaining  electives  must  bring  the  degree  total  to  120 
semester  hours.  The  student  must  have  sufficient 
upper  level  electives  to  bring  the  total  UL  courses 
(300  and  400  level)  to  fifty-seven  semester  hours        ? 

Grand  Total       120 

A  Typical  Program  for  Prebusiness  Freshman  and  Sophomore  Years 

Semester 
Credit  Hours 
Freshman  Year 

USPs  and/or  electives 9  (8) 

English  101  or  equivalent   3 

MATH  220  (or  14 1  • )  or  electives 3  (4) 

First  semester  total 15 

USPs  and/or  electives 9  (8) 

SPCH  100  or  107    3 

MATH  111.  221.  or  (141- ) 3  (4) 

Second  semester  total     15 

Sophomore  Year 

USPs  and/or  electives" ' 6 

BMGT  220   3 

ECON  201 3 

BMGT  230  (or  23 1  * )  or  elective     __3 

Third  semester  total  15 

USPs  and/or  electives 6 

ECON  203 3 

BMGT  221    3 

BMGT  230  (or  231- ) 3 

Fourth  semester  total 15 

'   Required  for  management  science-statistics  curricula 

Curricula 

Accounting.  Accounting,  in  a  limited  sense,  is  the  analysis,  classification, 
and  recording  of  financial  events  and  the  reporting  of  the  results  of  such 
events  for  an  organization  In  a  broader  sense,  accounting  consists  of  all 
financial  systems  for  planning,  controlling  and  appraising  performance  of 
an  organization  Accounting  includes  among  its  many  facets  financial 
planning,  budgeting,  accounting  systems,  financial  management  controls, 
financial  analysis  of  performance,  financial  reporting,  internal  and  external 
auditing,  and  taxation 

The  accounting  curriculum  provides  an  educational  foundation  for 
careers  in  accounting  and  other  management  areas  whether  in  private 
business  organizations,  government  and  non-profit  agencies,  or  public 
accounting  firms 

Course  requirements  for  the  |unior-senior  curriculum  concentration  in 
Accounting  are  as  follows: 

Semester 
Credit  Hours 

BMGT  310.  311— Intermediate  Accounting  I  and  II 6 

BMGT  32 1  —Cost  Accounting 3 

BMGT  323  — Income  Tax  Accounting 3 


Honor  Societies 

Beta  Alpha  Psi  National  scholastic  and  professional  honorary 
fraternity  in  accounting  Members  are  elected  on  the  basis  of  excellence  in 
scholarship  and  professional  service  from  |unior  and  senior  students 
maionng  in  accounting  in  the  College  of  Business  and  Management 

Beta  Gamma  Sigma  National  scholastic  honorary  society  in  business 
administration  To  be  eligible  students  must  rank  in  the  upper  five  percent 
of  their  |unior  class  or  the  upper  ten  percent  of  their  senior  class  in  the 
College  of  Business  and  Management  Students  are  eligible  the  semester 
after  they  have  earned  forty-five  credits  on  the  College  Park  Campus,  and 
have  earned  a  total  of  seventy-five  credits 

FMA  Honor  Society.  National  scholastic  honorary  society  sponsored 
by  the  Financial  Management  Association  To  be  eligible,  students  must  be 
finance  maiors  with  a  cumulative  grade  point  average  of  3  5  for  a  minimum 
of  ninety  credits 

Omega  Rho.  National  scholastic  honorary  society  in  operations 
research,  management,  and  related  areas  Members  are  elected  on  the 
basis  of  excellence  in  scholarship  from  junior  and  senior  students  majoring 
in  appropriate  quantitative  areas 

Pi  Sigma  Phi  National  scholastic  honorary  society  sponsored  by  the 
Propeller  Club  of  the  United  States  Membership  is  elected  from 
outstanding  senior  members  of  The  University  of  Maryland  chapter  of  the 
Propeller  Club  majoring  in  transportation  in  the  College  of  Business  and 
Management 

Student  Awards.  Dean's  List;  Delta  Sigma  Pi  Scholarship  Key, 
Distinguished  Accounting  Student  Awards,  and  Wall  Street  Journal  Student 
Achievement  Award 

Scholarships.  AIAC  C  J  "Bud"  Ecalono  Memorial  Scholarship  #16;  Alcoa 
Foundation  Traffic  Scholarship,  Delta  Nu  Alpha  Cheasapeake  Chapter  No 
23  Scholarship;  Delta  Nu  Alpha  Washington,  DC  Chapter  No  84 
Scholarship,  William  F  Holm  Scholarship;  National  Defense  Transportation 
Association  Scholarship.  Washington,  DC  Chapter;  Propeller  Club 
Scholarship,  Warren  Reed  Scholarship  (accounting);  Jack  B,  Sacks 
Foundation  Scholarship  (marketing);  and  Charles  A  Taff  Scholarship 
(transportation) 

Student  Professional  Organizations.  American  Marketing  Association, 
American  Society  for  Personnel  Administration  (personnel);  Beta  Alpha  Psi 
(accounting);  The  Black  Business  Society  (all  business  majors);  Dean's 
Undergraduate  Advisory  Council,  Delta  Nu  Alpha  (transportation),  Delta 
Sigma  Pi  (business  students);  Finance.  Banking  and  Investments  Society 
(finance),  National  Association  of  Accountants,  National  Defense 
Transportation  Association  (transportation);  Phi  Chi  Theta  (business 
students),  Society  for  the  Advancement  of  Management  (all  business 
maiors),  and  Propeller  Club  of  America  (transportation). 

Summary  of  Bachelor  of  Science  Degree  Requirements  (all  curricula) 

Freshman -Sophomore  Core  Requirements  (Pre-business 

Requirements) 

MATH  220  or  140".  (and  141") 3  (8) 

BMGT  220  and  221       6 

BMGT  230  (231  •) 3 

ECON  201  and  203     6 

SPCH  100  or  107 3 

Total 21  (26) 

'  Required  for  management  science-statistics  curricula 

Junior-Senior  Core  Requirements 

BMGT  301,  Introduction  to  Data  Processing  dunior  standing 

recommended) 3 

BMGT  340,  Business  Finance  (Prerequisite  BMGT  221  and 

230)  3 

BMGT  350.  Marketing  Principles  and  Organization 

(Prerequisite  ECON  203) 3 

BMGT  364.  Management  and  Organizational  Theory  (junior 

standing  recommended) 3 

BMGT  380,  Business  Law  (junior  standing  recommended)  3 

BMGT  495  or  495A,  Business  Policies  (open  ONLYto 

Seniors)  3 

Economics  (see  below) 6 

Total  24 

Economics  Requirements 

Finance  Curriculum  :  ECON  430  or  ECON  43 1  Plus  one  course  from 
ECON  401,  402  (especially  recommended),  403,  440.  or  450 

General  Business  Curriculum:  One  course  from  ECON  401,  403,  430, 
or  440  Plus  one  course  from  an  approved  list  of  ECON,  GEOG.  PSYC, 
or  SOCY  courses.  The  approved  list  is  available  in  the  Undergraduate 
Studies  Office,  College  of  Business  and  Management. 

All  other  curricula  One  course  from  ECON  401,  403,  430,  or  440  Plus 
one  of  the  following  courses  ECON  311,  316,  317,  361,  370,  374. 
375,  380,  or  any  400  level  ECON  course  except  421,  422,  or  425 
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Three  of  the  following  courses: 

BMGT  326— Accounting  Systems 

BMGT  410  — Fund  Accounting 

BMGT  417 — Advanced  Tax  Accounting 

BMGT  420,  421 — Undergraduate  Accounting  Seminar 

BMGT  422— Auditing  Theory  and  Practice 

BMGT  424 — Advanced  Accounting 

BMGT  426— Advanced  Cost  Accounting 

BMGT  427— Advanced  Auditing  Theory  and  Practice 

Total 


The  educational  requirement  ol  the  Maryland  State  Board  of 
Accountancy  for  certification  is  a  baccalaureate  or  higher  degree  with  a 
maior  in  accounting,  or  with  a  non-accounting  degree  supplemented  by 
coursework  the  board  determines  to  be  substantially  the  equivalent  of  an 
accounting  major  A  student  planning  to  take  the  CPA  examination  for 
certification  and  licensing  should  determine  the  educational  requirements 
for  that  state  and  arrange  his  or  her  program  accordingly 

Finance.  The  finance  curriculum  is  designed  to  familiarize  the  student  with 
the  institutions,  theory,  and  practice  involved  in  the  allocation  of  financial 
resources  within  the  private  sector,  especially  the  firm  It  is  also  designed  to 
incorporate  foundation  study  in  such  related  disciplines  as  economics  and 
the  quantitative  areas 

The  finance  curriculum  provides  an  educational  foundation  for  careers 
involving  financial  analysis  and  management,  investment  analysis  and 
portfolio  management,  investment  banking,  insurance  and  risk 
management,  banking,  and  international  finance,  it  also  provides  a 
foundation  for  graduate  study  in  business  administration,  quantitative 
areas,  economics,  and  law 

Course  requirements  for  the  |unior-senior  curriculum  concentration  in 
Finance  are  as  follows 

Semester 
Credit  Hours 

BMGT  343— Investments 3 

One  o/  the  following  courses: 

BMGT  332— Operations  Research  for  Management  Decisions 

BMGT  434— Introduction  to  Optimization  Theory  3 

Two  of  the  following  courses 

BMGT  440 — Financial  Management 

BMGT  445 — Commercial  Bank  Management 

BMGT  443 — Security  Analysis  and  Valuation 

OR 

BMGT  444— Futures  Contracts  and  Options  6" 

One  of  the  following  courses  (check  prerequisites): 

BMGT  302 — Information  Systems  Implementation  Techniques 

BMGT  430— Linear  Statistical  Models  in  Business 

BMGT  431— Design  of  Statistical  Experiments  m  Business 

BMGT  433 — Statistical  Decision  Theory  in  Business 

BMGT  435— Introduction  to  Applied  Probability  Models 

MATH  xxx  —  three  semester  hours  of  advanced 

mathematics  beyond  the  college  requirement  3 

Total  15 


Both  BMGT  443  and  444  cannot  be  taken  to  complete  these  six  hours 


General  Curriculum  in  Business  and  Management.  The  general  curriculum 
is  designed  for  those  who  desire  a  broader  course  of  study  in  business  and 
management  than  ottered  in  the  other  college  curricula  The  general 
curriculum  is  appropriate,  for  example,  for  those  who  plan  to  enter  small 
business  management  or  entrepreneurship  where  general  knowledge  of 
the  various  fields  of  study  may  be  preferred  to  a  more  specialized 
curriculum  concentration 

Course  requirements  for  the  junior-senior  curriculum  concentration  in 
general  business  and  management  are  as  follows 

Semester 
Credit  Hours 
Accounting  Finance 
One  of  the  following  courses: 
BMGT  321— Cost  Accounting 
OR 
BMGT  440 — Financial  Management  3 

Management  Science  Statistics 
One  of  the  following  courses: 

BMGT  332— Operations  Research  for  Management  Decisions 

OR 

BMGT  385— Production  Management 

BMGT  431— Design  ol  Statistical  Experiments  in  Business 

OR 

BMGT  433— Statistical  Decision  Theory  in  Business  3 

Marketing 
One  of  the  following  courses: 

BMGT  353— Retail  Management 


OR 

Higher  numbered  marketing  course  (check  prerequisites) 

Personnel  Labor  Relations 
One  of  the  following  courses: 

BMGT  360 — Personnel  Management 

OR 

BMGT  362— Labor  Relations 

Public  Policy 
One  of  the  following  courses 
BMGT  481— Public  Utilities 
OR 
BMGT  482— Business  and  Government 

Transportation  Physical  Distribution 
One  of  the  following  courses: 

BMGT  370 — Principles  of  Transportation 

OR 

BMGT  372— Traffic  and  Physical  Distribution  Management 
Total 


_3 

18 

Management  Science-Statistics.  In  the  management  science-statistics 
curriculum,  the  student  has  the  option  of  concentrating  primarily  in 
statistics,  decision  and  information  sciences,  or  in  management  science 
The  three  options  are  described  below 

Statistics  Option.  Statistics  consists  ot  a  body  ot  methods  for  utilizing 
probability  theory  in  decision-making  processes  Important  statistical 
activities  ancillary  to  the  decision-making  process  are  the  systematization 
of  quantitative  data  and  the  measurement  of  variability  Some  specialized 
areas  within  the  field  of  statistics  are  sample  surveys,  forecasting,  quality 
control,  design  of  experiment,  Bayesian  decision  processes,  actuarial 
statistics,  and  data  processing  Statistical  methods — for  example,  sample 
survey  techniques — are  widely  used  in  accounting,  marketing,  industrial 
management,  and  government  applications  An  aptitude  for  applied 
mathematics  and  a  desire  to  understand  and  apply  scientific  methods  to 
significant  problems  are  important  prerequisites  for  the  statistician 

Students  planning  to  major  in  statistics  must  take  MATH  140-141 
Course  requirements  for  the  junior-senior  curriculum  concentration  in 
the  statistics  option  are  as  follows 

Semester 
Credit  Hours 
3 


BMGT  430 
BMGT  432 


Linear  Statistical  Models  m  Business 

Sample  Survey  Design  tor  Business  and 

Economics 

Introduction  to  Optimization  Theory 
—Topics  in  Statistical  Analysis  for  Business  and 

Management 
following  courses: 
385— Production  Management 
433 — Statistical  Decision  Theory  in  Business 
435 — Introduction  to  Applied  Probability  Models 
436— Applications  of  Mathematical 

Programming  in  Management  Science 
450 — Marketing  Research  Methods 


BMGT  434 
BMGT  438 

Two  of  the 

BMGT 
BMGT 
BMGT 
BMGT 

BMGT  450— Marketing  Research  Methods 
Total  18 

Decision  and  Information  Sciences  Option.  Computer-based  information 
systems  are  an  integral  part  of  nearly  all  businesses,  large  and  small  The 
decision  and  information  sciences  option  provides  the  data  processing 
skills,  the  managerial  and  organizational  skills,  and  the  analysis  skills 
required  to  design  and  manage  business  information  processing  systems 
The  program  gives  the  student  a  firm  basis  in  the  business  lunctional  areas 
marketing,  finance,  production,  and  accounting  In  addition  it  provides  an 
in-depth  knowledge  in  information  processing  technology,  information 
processing  implementation  techniques,  and  management  science  and 
statistics  These  skills  furnish  the  student  with  the  expertise  to  analyze 
business  problems  both  qualitatively  and  quantitatively,  to  propose 
computer  based  solutions,  and  to  implement  those  solutions  There  are 
many  diverse  employment  opportunities  available  to  graduates  ol  this 
program  The  typical  |Ob  areas  include  application  programmer  analyst 
systems  analyst,  and  computer  system  marketing  analyst  Such  positions 
are  available  in  both  large  and  small  corporations,  management  consulting 
firms,  and  government  agencies 

Students  planning  to  maior  in  this  field  must  complete  MATH  140  and 
141  prior  to  junior  standing  Students  considering  graduate  work  in  this  field 
should  complete  MATH  240  or  400  as  early  as  possible  m  their  career  It  is 
recommended  that  for  the  upper  level  English  composition  requirement, 
students  choose  ENGL  393  — Technical  Writing 

Course  requirements  tor  the  junior-senior  curriculum  concentration  in 
the  decision  and  information  sciences  option  are  as  follows 

Semester 

Credit  Hours 

BMGT  302— Information  Systems  Implementation  Techniques  3 
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BMGT  402— Database  and  Data  Communication  Systems  3 

BMGT  403— Systems  Analysis  3 

BMGT  404  — Seminar  m  Decision  Support  Systems  3 

BMGT  430— Linear  Statistical  Models  m  Business  3 

BMGT  434  — Introduction  to  Optimization  Theory  3 

BMGT  435— Introduction  to  Applied  Probability  Models  3 

Total  21 

Management  Science  Option.  Management  science  (operations  research) 
is  the  application  ot  scientific  methods  to  decision  problems,  especially 
those  involving  the  control  ot  organized  man-machine  systems,  to  provide 
solutions  that  best  serve  the  goals  and  obiectives  ol  the  organization  as  a 
whole  Practitioners  in  this  field  are  employed  in  industry  and  business,  and 
Federal.  State  and  local  governments 

Students  planning  to  maior  in  this  field  must  complete  MATH  140-141 
prior  to  |unior  standing  Students  considering  graduate  work  in  this  field 
should  complete  MATH  240-241  as  early  as  possible  in  their  career 

Course  requirements  for  the  |umor-senior  curriculum  concentration  in 
the  management  science  option  are  as  follows: 

Semester 
Credit  Hours 

BMGT  430 — Linear  Statistical  Models  in  Business  3 

BMGT  434  —  Introduction  to  Optimization  Theory  3 

BMGT  435— Introduction  to  Applied  Probability  Models  3 

BMGT  436— Applications  of  Mathematical  Programming  in 

Management  Science  3 

Two  of  the  following  courses  (check  prerequisites): 
BMGT  385— Production  Management 

BMGT  432— Sample  Survey  Design  for  Business  and  Economics 
BMGT  433— Statistical  Decision  Theory  in  Business 
BMGT  438— Topics  in  Statistical  Analysis  for  Business  and 

Management 
BMGT  485— Advanced  Production  Management 
BMGT  402— Database  and  Data  Communication  Systems 

BMGT  403— System  Analysis  6 

Total  18 

Marketing.  Marketing,  the  study  of  exchange  activities,  involves  the 
functions  performed  in  getting  goods  and  services  from  producers  to 
users  Career  opportunities  exist  in  manufacturing,  wholesaling,  retailing, 
service  organizations,  government,  and  non-profit  organizations  and 
include  sales  administration,  marketing  research,  advertising, 
merchandising,  physical  distribution,  and  product  management 

Students  preparing  for  work  in  marketing  research  are  advised  to  elect' 
additional  courses  in  management  science  and  statistics 

Course  requirements  for  the  |unior-senior  curriculum  concentration  in 
marketing  are  as  follows 

Semester 
Credit  Hours 

BMGT  354— Promotion  Management 3 

BMGT  450— Marketing  Research  Methods 3 

BMGT  451— Consumer  Analysis   3 

BMGT  457— Marketing  Policies  and  Strategies 3 

Two  of  the  following  courses  (check  prerequisites): 

BMGT  332 — Operations  Research  for  Management  Decisions 

BMGT  353— Retail  Management 

BMGT  372— Traffic  and  Physical  Distribution  Management 

BMGT  431 — Design  of  Statistical  Experiments  in  Business 

BMGT  453— Industrial  Marketing 

BMGT  454 — International  Marketing 

BMGT  455— Sales  Management 

BMGT  456— Advertising 6 

Total  18 

Personnel  and  Labor  Relations.  Personnel  administration  has  to  do  with 
the  direction  of  human  effort  It  is  concerned  with  securing,  maintaining  and 
utilizing  an  effective  working  force  People  professionally  trained  in 
personnel  administration  find  career  opportunities  in  business,  in 
government,  in  educational  institutions,  and  in  charitable  and  other 
organizations 

Course  requirements  for  the  |unior-senior  curriculum  in  personnel  and 
labor  relations  are  as  follows: 

Semester 
Credit  Hours 

BMGT  360  — Personnel  Management ...  3 

BMGT  362— Labor  Relations  .  3 

BMGT  460 — Personnel  Management — Analysis  and  Problems  3 

BMGT  462— Labor  Legislation  3 

BMGT  464— Organizational  Behavior 3 

One  of  the  following  courses  (check  prerequisites): 

BMGT  385 — Production  Management 

BMGT  467 — Undergraduate  Seminar  in  Personnel  Management 

GVPT  411  —  Public  Personnel  Administration 

JOUR  330— Public  Relations 


PSYC  361— Survey  ol  Industrial  and  Organizational  Psychology 

PSYC  451 — Principles  of  Psychological  Testing 

PSYC  452— Psychology  of  Individual  Differences 

SOCY  447  — Small  Group  Analysis 

SOCY  462— Industrial  Sociology  3 

Total  18 

Production  Management.  This  curriculum  is  designed  to  acquaint  the 
student  with  the  problems  of  organization  and  control  in  the  field  ol 
production  management  Theory  and  practice  with  reference  to 
organization,  policies,  methods,  processes,  and  techniques  are  surveyed, 
analyzed,  and  evaluated 

Course  requirements  lor  the  junior-senior  curriculum  concentration  in 
production  management  are  as  follows 

Semester 
Credit  Hours 
BMGT  321— Cost  Accounting  3 

BMGT  360— Personnel  Management  3 

BMGT  385— Production  Management  3 

BMGT  485— Advanced  Production  Management  3 

Two  of  the  following  courses: 

BMGT  433  — Statistical  Decision  Theory  in  Business 

BMGT  453  — Industrial  Marketing 

BMGT  362— Labor  Relations 

BMGT  332— Operations  Research  for  Management  Decisions 

BMGT  372— Traffic  and  Physical  Distribution  Management         6 

Total  18 

Transportation.  Transportation  involves  the  movement  of  persons  and 
goods  in  the  satisfaction  of  human  needs.  The  curriculum  in  transportation 
includes  an  analysis  of  the  services  and  management  problems,  such  as 
pricing,  financing,  and  organization,  of  the  five  modes  of  transport — air, 
motor,  pipelines,  railroads,  and  water— and  covers  the  scope  and 
regulation  of  transportation  in  our  economy  The  effective  management  of 
transportation  involves  a  study  of  the  components  of  physical  distribution 
and  the  interaction  of  procurement,  the  level  and  control  of  inventories, 
warehousing,  material  handling,  transportation,  and  data  processing  The 
curriculum  in  transportation  is  designed  to  prepare  students  to  assume 
responsible  positions  with  carriers,  governmental  agencies,  and  in  traffic 
and  physical  distribution  management  in  industry 

Course  requirements  for  the  |unior-senior  curriculum  concentration  in 
transportation  are  as  follows: 

Semester 
Credit  Hours 
3 
3 

3 

3 


BMGT  332— Operations  Research  for  Management  Decisions 

BMGT  370 — Principles  of  Transportation  

BMGT  372— Traffic  and  Physical  Distribution  Management 

BMGT  473— Advanced  Transportation  Problems 

One  of  the  following  courses: 

BMGT  470— Land  Transportation  Systems 

BMGT  471— Air  and  Water  Transportation  Systems 

One  of  the  following  courses: 

BMGT  385— Production  Management 

BMGT  470  or  BMGT  471  (depending  on  choice  above) 

BMGT  474— Urban  Transportation  and  Development 

BMGT  475 — Advanced  Logistics  Management 

BMGT  481— Public  Utilities 

BMGT  482— Business  and  Government 


Total 


18 


Business  and  Law,  Combined  Program.  The  College  of  Business  and 
Management  offers  a  combined  business-law  curriculum  in  which  the 
student  completes  three  years  in  the  chosen  curriculum  concentration  in 
the  college  and  a  fourth  year  of  work  at  The  University  of  Maryland  School 
of  Law  Admission  to  the  law  school  is  contingent  on  meeting  the 
applicable  standards  of  that  school  Individual  students  are  responsible  for 
securing  from  the  law  school  its  current  admission  requirements  The 
student  must  complete  all  the  courses  required  of  students  in  the  college, 
except  BMGT  380  and  BMGT  495  This  means  the  student  must  complete 
all  the  pre-business  courses:  both  upper  level  ECON  courses:  BMGT  301, 
340.  350.  and  364:  all  lower  level  and  upper  level  USP  requirements:  the  15 
to  21  hours  in  the  student's  specific  business  major:  and  enough  additional 
electives  to  equal  a  minimum  of  ninety  semester  hours,  thirty  of  which  must 
be  numbered  300  or  above  No  business  law  course  can  be  included  in  the 
ninety  hours  The  last  year  of  college  work  before  entering  the  law  school 
must  be  completed  in  residence  at  College  Park. 

The  Bachelor  of  Science  degree  is  conferred  by  the  College  upon 
students  who  complete  the  first  year  in  the  law  school  with  an  average 
grade  of  C  or  better 

Insurance  and  Real  Estate.  Students  interested  in  insurance  or  real  estate 
may  wish  to  concentrate  in  finance  or  general  business  and  management 
and  plan  with  their  advisors  a  group  of  electives  to  meet  their  specialized 
needs 
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College  courses  occasionally  otlered  in  insurance  are 
BMGT  345— Property  and  Liability  Insurance 
AND 

BMGT  346  — Risk  Management 
AND 
BMGT  347— Life  Insurance 

College  courses  occasionally  ottered  In  real  estate  are 
BMGT  393  — Real  Estate  Principles 
AND 
BMGT  490— Urban  Land  Management 

Institutional  Management.  Students  interested  in  hotel-motel  management 
or  hospital  administration  may  wish  to  concentrate  in  general  business  and 
management,  finance,  or  personnel  and  labor  relations  and  should  plan 
with  their  advisors  a  group  ot  electives  to  meet  their  specialized  needs 

International  Business.  Students  interested  in  international  business  may 
wish  to  concentrate  in  marketing,   finance,  transportation,  or  general 
business  and  management  and  should  plan  with  their  advisors  a  group  of 
electives  to  meet  their  specialized  needs 
Course  Code  Prefix— BMGT 


College  of  Computer,  Mathematical 
and  Physical  Sciences 

Dean:  Dorfman  (acting) 

The  College  of  Computer.  Mathematical  and  Physical  Sciences  is  like  a 
technical  institute  within  a  large  university  Students  majoring  in  any  one  of 
the  disciplines  encompassed  by  the  college  have  the  opportunity  of 
obtaining  an  outstanding  education  in  their  field.  The  college  caters  both  to 
students  who  continue  as  professionals  in  their  area  of  specialization, 
either  immediately  upon  graduation  or  after  postgraduate  studies,  and  to 
those  who  use  their  college  education  as  preparatory  to  careers  or  studies 
m  other  areas  The  narrow  specialist  as  well  as  the  broad  "Renaissance 
person"  can  be  accommodated 

Below  are  outlined  the  requirements  for  each  maior  offered  within  the 
college  Some  of  the  University  requirements  and  regulations  are 
reiterated 

The  search  for  new  knowledge  is  one  of  the  most  challenging  activities 
of  mankind  The  university  is  one  of  the  key  institutions  in  society  where 
fundamental  research  is  emphasized  The  College  of  Computer, 
Mathematical  and  Physical  Sciences  contributes  very  substantially  and 
effectively  to  the  research  activities  of  the  University 

Many  research  programs  include  undergraduates  either  as  paid 
student  helpers  or  in  forms  of  research  participation  Students  in 
departmental  Honors  Programs  are  particularly  given  the  opportunity  to 
become  involved  in  research  Other  students  too  may  undertake  research 
under  the  guidance  of  a  faculty  member 

A  maior  portion  of  fhe  teaching  program  of  the  college  is  devoted  to 
serving  students  maioring  in  disciplines  not  encompassed  by  the  college 
Some  of  this  teaching  effort  is  in  providing  the  skills  needed  in  support  of 
such  maiors  or  programs  Other  courses  are  designed  as  enrichment  for 
non-science  students,  giving  them  the  opportunity  to  explore  the  reality  of 
science  without  the  technicalities  required  of  the  mapr 

Structure  of  the  College.  The  following  departments  and  programs 
comprise  the  College  of  CMPS 

Department  ot  Computer  Science 

Department  of  Geology 

Department  of  Mathematics 

Department  of  Meteorology 

Department  of  Physics  and  Astronomy 

Institute  for  Physical  Science  and  Technology 

Applied  Mathematics  Program 

Astronomy  Program 

Chemical  Physics  Program 

Physical  Sciences  Program 

Degree  Programs.  The  following  Bachelor  of  Science  degree  programs  are 
offered  by  the  departments  and  programs  of  the  college  Astronomy. 
Computer  Science,  Geology.  Mathematics,  Physics.  Physical  Sciences 

General  Information.  The  CMPS  Undergraduate  Office.  Y-2300 
(454-4596)  is  the  central  office  for  coordinating  the  advising,  processing 
and  updating  of  student  records  Inquiries  concerning  University 
regulations,  transfer  credits,  and  other  general  information  should  be 
addressed  to  this  office  Specific  departmental  information  is  best  obtained 
directly  trom  the  departments 

The  college  is  strongly  committed  to  making  studies  in  the  sciences 
available  to  all  regardless  ot  their  background  In  particular,  the  college  is 
actively  pursuing  an  affirmative  action  program  to  rectify  the  present  under  - 
representation  of  women  and  minorities  in  these  lields   There  are  m  lact 


many  career  opportunities  lor  women  and  members  of  minorities  in  the 
fields  represented  by  the  college 

Degree  Requirements 

A  A  minimum  of  120  semester  hours  with  at  least  a  C  average  are 
required  for  all  Bachelor  of  Science  degrees  from  the  college 

B  Thirty-nine  credit  hours  which  satisfy  the  University  Studies  Program  as 
presented  under  Academic  Regulations  and  Requirements  in  this 
catalog  Courses  taken  to  satisfy  these  requirements  may  also  be 
used  to  satisfy  mapr  requirements  Students  who  matriculated  prior  to 
summer  1980  may  satisfy  this  general  studies  requirement  through  the 
General  University  Requirement  program  All  students  who 
matriculated  in  the  summer  1978  session  or  later,  must  complete  six 
credits  ot  English  Composition 

C  Mapr  and  supporting  coursework  is  specified  under  each  department 
or  program 

D  The  final  thirty  semester  hours  must  be  completed  at  the  College  Park 
Campus  Occasionally  this  requirement  may  be  waived  by  the  dean  for 
up  to  six  of  these  thirty  credits  to  be  taken  at  another  institution  Such  a 
waiver  is  granted  only  if  the  student  already  has  thirty  credits  in 
residence 

E  Students  must  be  enrolled  m  the  program  in  which  they  plan  to 
graduate  by  the  time  they  register  for  the  last  fifteen  hours 
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Applied  Mathematics  Program 

Director:  Wolfe 

Faculty:  One-hundred-sixteen  members  from  thirteen  units  of  the 

campus 

The  Applied  Mathematics  Program  is  a  graduate  program  m  which  the 
students  combine  studies  in  mathematics  and  m  application  areas  The 
program  is  administered  by  the  Applied  Mathematics  Program  and  all 
MAPL  courses  carry  credit  in  mathematics  An  undergraduate  program 
stressing  applied  mathematics  is  available  to  maprs  m  mathematics  and 
such  courses  occur  under  the  MATH  and  STAT  label  as  well  as  the  MAPL 
label  See  the  Mathematics  listing  for  details 
Course  Code  Prefix— MAPL 

Astronomy  Program 

Professor  and  Director:  A'Hearn  (Acting) 
Professors:  Bell,  Enckson,  Kerr.  Papadopoulos.  Rose.  Wentzel 
Professors  (Adjunct  or  part-time):  Brandt.  Trimble.  Westerhout 
Associate  Professors:  Blitz   Eichler.  Harrington,  Heckman,  Matthews. 
Wilson,  Zipoy 

The  Department  of  Physics  and  Astronomy  offers  a  mapr  in 
astronomy  The  Astronomy  Program  office  is  located  in  the  Computer  and 
Space  Sciences  Building  Astronomy  students  are  given  a  strong 
undergraduate  preparation  in  astronomy,  physics  and  mathematics,  as 
well  as  encouragement  to  take  a  wide  range  of  other  liberal  arts  courses 
The  Astronomy  Program  is  designed  to  be  quite  flexible,  in  order  to  take 
advantage  of  students'  special  talents  or  interests  after  the  basic 
requirements  for  a  sound  astronomy  education  have  been  met  Students 
preparing  for  graduate  studies  will  have  an  opportunity  to  choose  from 
among  many  advanced  courses  available  m  astronomy,  mathematics  and 
physics  The  program  is  designed  to  prepare  students  for  positions  in 
government  and  industry  laboratories  and  observatories,  for  graduate 
work  m  astronomy  or  related  fields,  and  for  non-astronomical  careers  such 
as  in  law  or  business 

Astronomy  maprs  are  required  to  take  two  introductory  courses  m 
astronomy  These  will  usually  be  ASTR  200  and  ASTR  350  ASTR  200  is  a 
lower  level  introductory  course  for  all  science  maprs,  while  ASTR  350 
requires  two  semesters  of  calculus  based  physics  In  addition  there  is  a  lab 
course  ASTR  210  which  emphasizes  practical  experience  in  astronomical 
data  This  course  and  two  400  level  astronomy  courses  are  also  required 
for  the  mapr  Students  maprmg  in  astronomy  are  also  required  to  obtain  a 
good  background  in  physics  The  normal  required  course  sequence  is 
either  PHYS  191.  192.  293.  294  along  with  the  attendant  lab  courses  PHYS 
195,  196,  295,  296.  or  the  newly  introduced  physics  sequence  PHYS  171. 
272.  273  and  its  attendant  lab  courses  PHYS  275.  276.  375  In  addition,  the 
student  would  be  required  to  take  PHYS  421-422  or  410-41 1  Required 
supporting  courses  are  MATH  140.  141.  and  241  or  246 

The  program  requires  that  the  student  maintain  an  average  grade  of  C 
in  all  astronomy  courses,  moreover,  the  average  grade  ot  all  the  required 
physics,  and  mathematics  courses  must  also  be  C  or  better  Any  student 
who  wishes  to  be  recommended  lor  graduate  work  m  astronomy  must 
maintain  a  B  average  He  or  she  should  also  consider  including  several 
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University  may  not  be  able  to  otter  admission  to  all  qualified  applicants  The 
College  Park  Campus  strongly  urges  early  application 

Transfer:  Admission  to  major  is  competitive  lor  transter  students 
Applicants  who  have  designated  a  computer  science  maior  will  be  selected 
lor  admission  on  the  basis  ol  academic  promise  and  available  space 
Transfer  applicants  enrolled  prior  to  May  1984  in  a  computer  science 
program  in  a  Maryland  Community  College,  in  a  Northern  Virginia 
Community  College,  or  trom  the  computer  science  program  at  The 
University  ol  Maryland  Baltimore  County  (UMBC)  will  be  ottered  admission 
to  the  maior  under  policies  in  effect  at  the  time  ol  their  initial  enrollment  in 
the  transter  program  at  the  sending  institution  All  other  transter  applicants 
must  compete  for  enrollment  in  the  College  based  upon  the  criteria  in  eflect 
for  the  semester  during  which  the  student  wishes  to  enroll  Because  ot 
space  limitations  the  University  may  not  be  able  to  offer  admission  to  all 
qualified  applicants  The  College  Park  Campus  strongly  urges  early 
application 

Courses:  All  pre-computer  science  maiors  must  take  CMSC  1 12  and  1 13 
and  MATH  140  and  141  After  completing  at  least  twenty-eight  credits,  with 
at  least  a  2  3  GPA  in  the  required  courses,  pre-majors  may  apply  to  be 
majors  Space  limitations  mean  that  not  all, qualified  applicants  may  be 
admitted  to  the  major  Computer  science  courses  300-level  and  above  are 
restricted  to  majors  only 

Requirements  for  a  Computer  Science  Major.  The  course  of  study  tor  each 
computer  science  major  must  include  all  of  the  following  requirements 

1  A  minimum  of  thirty-five  credit  hours  of  CMSC  courses  which  satisfy 
the  following  conditions: 

(a)  A  grade  of  C  or  better  must  be  achieved  in  each  course 

(b)  At  least  twenty-four  credit  hours  must  be  at  the  300-400  levels 
including  CMSC  311,  CMSC  330  and  at  least  fifteen  credit  hours  ot 
the  following  courses  411,  412  420;  430;  435,  451,  471;  one  ot 
424  or  426;  one  of  450  or  452,  one  of  460  or  470 

2  The  mathematics  calculus  sequence  MATH  140.  141  (or  MATH  150, 
151)  and  at  least  two  MATH,  STAT,  or  MAPL  courses  which  require 
MATH  141  (or  a  more  advanced  mathematics  course)  as  a 
prerequisite  Of  the  two  courses,  at  least  one  must  be  a  statistics 
course  A  grade  of  C  or  better  must  be  achieved  in  each  course  No 
course  which  is  crosslisted  as  CMSC  may  be  counted  m  the 
requirement 

3.  A  minimum  of  twelve  credit  hours  of  300-400  level  courses  (plus  their 
prerequisites)  in  one  discipline  outside  of  computer  science  with  an 
average  of  C  or  better  No  course  crosslisted  as  CMSC  may  be 
counted  in  this  requirement 

4.  Thirty-nine  credit  hours  which  satisfy  the  University  Studies  Program 
(USP)  as  presented  under  Academic  Regulations  and  Requirements 
Courses  taken  to  satisfy  these  requirements  may  also  be  used  to 
satisfy  major  requirements 

5  Electives  to  obtain  at  least  the  minimum  120  hours  needed  for 
graduation  (Students  may  wish  to  choose  their  electives  to  satisfy  the 
requirements  of  another  department's  degree  program,  and,  by  so 
doing,  qualify  for  a  double  major ) 

Introductory  Computer  Science  Courses.  The  department  offers  a  choice 
of  courses,  CMSC  103,  110,  for  students  with  little  or  no  computer 
background 

CMSC  103  is  considered  a  terminal  course  for  liberal  arts  majors.  It 
provides  an  introduction  to  the  use  of  a  computer  and  programming. 

Non-majors  (particularly  scientists  and  engineers)  who  may  want  to 
take  additional  CMSC  courses  should  take  CMSC  110  or  CMSC  120 
instead  of  CMSC  103  Students  who  complete  CMSC  110  or  CMSC  120 
must  still  take  CMSC  112-113  to  become  majors  Non-majors  wishing  to 
take  upper-level  courses  must  take  CMSC  112-113 

Majors  should  take  the  CMSC  112,  113  sequence  in  their  first  year 
These  courses  emphasize  the  use  of  formal  techniques  in  computer 
science;  grammars,  discrete  mathematics,  functional  semantics,  and 
program  correctness. 

Undergraduate  Computer  Science  Courses.  Beginning  with  courses  at  the 
200  level  each  student  may  arrange  an  individualized  program  by  choosing 
areas  of  interest  within  computer  science  and  then  taking  courses 
appropriate  to  those  areas  The  department  offers  the  following 
undergraduate  courses  in  the  areas  indicated  Computer  Systems  CMSC 
211,  311,  411,  412,  415,  Information  Processing  CMSC  220,  420.  424. 
426  Numerical  Analysis  CMSC  460.  470,  471;  Programming  Languages 
CMSC  330,  430,  432,  434,  435,  and  Theory  of  Computing:  CMSC  250, 
450,  451.  452,  456. 

In  addition  special  topics  courses  (CMSC  498)  are  offered  in  one  or 
more  areas  each  semester  (Graduate  level  courses  are  offered  in  all  of 
these  areas  as  part  of  the  department's  M  S  and  Ph  D  degree  programs.) 

The  student  may  choose  from  a  large  variety  of  computer  science 
courses  to  satisfy  the  requirement  of  a  minimum  of  thirty-five  credit  hours  of 
CMSC  courses  A  number  of  advanced  courses  in  computer  science  have 
additional  mathematics  prerequisites  such  as  MATH  240  and  241 
Students  who  anticipate  continuing  their  studies  in  graduate  school  should 
complete  the  sequence  MATH  140,  141,  240,  241,  and  a  statistics  course. 


additional  advanced  courses  beyond  the  minimum  required,  to  be  selected 
from  astronomy,  physics,  and  mathematics 

Detailed  mlormation  on  typical  programs  and  alternatives  to  the 
standard  program  can  be  tound  in  the  pamphlet  entitled  "Department 
Requirements  tor  a  Bachelor  of  Science  Degree  in  Astronomy''  which  is 
available  trom  the  Astronomy  Program  office 

Note:  Some  changes  in  the  required  program  tor  astronomy  majors  are 
under  discussion  Check  with  the  Astronomy  Program  office  for  further 
details 

Honors  in  Astronomy.  The  Honors  Program  offers  students  of  exceptional 
ability  and  interest  in  astronomy  an  educational  program  with  a  number  ot 
special  opportunities  for  learning  There  are  many  opportunities  for  part- 
time  research  participation  which  may  develop  into  full-time  summer 
projects  An  honors  seminar  is  ottered  lor  advanced  students,  credit  may 
be  given  tor  independent  work  or  study,  and  certain  graduate  courses  are 
open  for  credit  toward  the  bachelor's  degree 

Students  lor  the  Honors  Program  are  accepted  by  the  Department's 
Honors  Committee  on  the  basis  of  recommendations  from  their  advisors 
and  other  faculty  members  Most  honors  candidates  submit  a  written 
report  on  their  research  project,  which  together  with  an  oral 
comprehensive  examination  in  the  senior  year,  concludes  the  program 
which  may  lead  to  graduation  "with  honors  (or  high  honors)  m  astronomy  " 

Courses  for  Non-Science  Majors.  There  are  a  variety  of  astronomy 
courses  offered  for  those  who  are  interested  in  learning  about  the  subject 
but  do  not  wish  to  major  in  it  These  courses  do  not  require  any 
background  in  mathematics  or  physics  and  are  geared  especially  to  the 
non-science  major  ASTR  100  is  a  general  survey  course  that  briefly  covers 
all  of  the  major  parts  of  astronomy  ASTR  1 10  is  the  lab  that  can  be  taken 
with  or  after  ASTR  100  Several  300-level  courses  are  offered  primarily  for 
non-science  students  who  want  to  learn  about  a  particular  field  in  depth 
Such  topics  as  the  Solar  System,  Galaxies  and  the  Universe,  and  Life  in  the 
Universe  are  offered  Non-science  majors  should  not  normally  take  ASTR 
200  or  ASTR  350 
Course  Code  Prefix— ASTR 

Computer  Science 

Professor  and  Chair:  Basili 

Professors:  Agrawala,  Atchison,  Chu,  Davis,  Edmundson1,  Kanal,  Mills, 

Minker,  Rosenfeld2.  Samet.  Stewart3 

Associate  Professors:  Austmg,  Gannon,  Knott.  Nau,  O'Leary, 

Roussopoulos,  Shneiderman,  Tripathi,  Weiser,  Zelkowitz 

Assistant  Professors:  Aloimonos,  Amir,  Carson,  Elman.  Faloutsos, 

Fontecilla,  Furuta,  Gasarch,  Hendler,  Jalote,  Johnson,  Kruskal,  Mark, 

Mount,  Perlis,  Plateau,  Purtilo,  Ramakrishnan,  Reggia3.  Ricart2, 

Rombach,  Sanders.  Sellis.  Shankar,  Smith,  Stotts 

'Jointly  with  Mathematics 

2  Jointly  with  Computer  Science  Center 

3 Jointly  with  the  School  of  Medicine,  UMAB 

Computer  science  is  the  study  of  computers  and  computational 
systems  —  their  theory,  design,  development,  and  application  Principal 
areas  within  computer  science  include  artificial  intelligence,  computer 
systems  data-base  systems,  human  factors,  numerical  analysis, 
programming  languages,  software  engineering,  and  theory  of  computing 
Computer  science  incorporates  concepts  from  mathematics,  engineering, 
and  psychology 

A  computer  scientist  is  concerned  with  problem  solving  Of  interest  are 
problems  ranging  from  the  abstract  to  the  practical  -  from  determining  what 
kinds  of  problems  can  be  solved  with  computers  and  the  complexity  of 
their  algorithmic  solutions,  to  computer  systems  suitable  for  human  use 
Computer  scientists  design  and  analyze  algorithms  to  solve  problems,  and 
implement  the  designs  by  writing  correct,  efficient  programs  They  design, 
develop,  and  study  the  performance  of  different  computer  architectures, 
operating  systems,  databases,  and  programming  languages  Computer 
scientists  are  interested  in  problems  pertaining  to  the  modeling  of  human 
behavior  (e.g.,  expert  systems,  robotics)  as  well  as  those  involving 
extensive  numerical  computations. 

The  Bachelor  of  Science  degree  program  in  Computer  Science  is 
designed  to  prepare  students  for  employment  and  graduate  work.  The 
program  begins  with  mathematical  foundations  of  programming  methods 
it  includes  a  wide  range  of  courses  which  provide  breadth  and  which 
enable  each  student  to  select  areas  of  individual  interest. 

Selective  Admissions  Policies. 

Freshmen:  Admission  to  the  major  is  competitive  for  incoming  freshmen. 
Applicants  who  have  designated  a  computer  science  major  will  be  selected 
for  admission  on  the  basis  of  academic  promise  and  available  space. 
Applicants  admissible  to  the  University  but  not  to  the  major  will  be  offered 
admission  to  pre-computer  science  A  pre-computer  science  major  is  not 
assured  eventual  admission  to  the  major  Because  of  space  limitations  the 
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Upper-division  Courses.  Courses  numbered  300  and  higher  are  restricted 
to  maiors  only  Selected  non-majors  may  apply  to  take  these  courses  by 
going  to  the  Computer  Science  Education  Office 

Course  Code  Prefix— CMSC 


Geology 

Professor  and  Chair:  Chang 

Associate  Professors:  Ridky.  Segovia,  Siegrist.  Stifel.  Weidner,  Wylie 

Assistant  Professors:  Candela.  McLellan.  Nielsen 

Geology  is  the  basic  science  of  the  earth  In  its  broadest  sense, 
geology  concerns  itself  with  planetary  formation  and  modification  with 
emphasis  on  the  study  of  the  planet  earth  This  study  directs  its  attention  to 
the  earth's  internal  and  external  structure,  materials,  chemical  and  physical 
processes  and  its  physical  and  biological  history  Geology  concerns  itself 
with  the  application  of  geological  principles  and  with  application  of  physics, 
chemistry,  biology,  and  mathematics  to  the  understanding  of  our  planet 

Geological  studies  thus  encompass  understanding  the  development  of 
life  from  the  fossil  record,  the  mechanics  of  crustal  movement,  and 
earthquake  production,  the  evolution  of  the  oceans  and  their  interaction 
with  land,  the  origin  and  emplacement  of  mineral  and  fuel  resources  and 
the  determination  ot  man's  impact  on  the  geological  environment 

Geological  scientists  find  employment  in  government,  industrial,  and 
academic  establishments  In  general,  graduate  training  is  expected  for 
advancement  to  the  most  rewarding  positions  Most  industrial  positions 
require  an  Master  of  Science  degree  Although  some  sectors  of  the 
geological  industry,  such  as  the  petroleum  industry,  are  subject  to  cyclical 
employment  conditions,  most  sectors  are  enjoying  a  strong  employment 
outlook  Strong  areas  of  employment  include  mineral  resource 
consumption,  land  management,  hydrology,  remote  sensing,  and  virtually 
all  areas  of  environmental  studies  At  this  time,  students  with  the  Bachelor 
of  Science,  particularly  those  with  supportive  training  in  statistics  and 
computer  science,  can  find  satisfactory  employment  However,  graduate 
school  is  strongly  recommended  for  those  students  desiring  a  professional 
career  in  the  geosciences 

The  Geology  Program  includes  a  broad  range  of  undergraduate 
courses  to  accommodate  both  geology  majors  and  students  interested  in 
selected  aspects  of  the  science  of  the  earth  Opportunities  exist  for 
undergraduate  research  projects,  on  a  personal  level,  between  students 
and  faculty  members 

The  geology  curriculum  is  designed  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
industry,  graduate  school  and  government  However,  students  may  select, 
at  their  option,  geology  electives  that  are  designed  for  a  particular  interest, 
rather  than  for  the  broad  needs  of  a  professional  career  All  required 
geology  courses  must  be  completed  with  a  grade  of  C  or  better  An 
average  of  C  is  required  in  the  supporting  courses.  Courses  required  for 
the  B  S  in  geology  are  listed  below 

Semester 

Credit  Hours 

University  Studies  Program  Requirements'  30 

Departmental  Requirements  44-46 

GEOL  100  (3) 

or 
GEOL  101  (3) 
GEOL  102  (3) 
GEOL  110  (1) 
GEOL  112  (1) 
GEOL  321  (3) 
GEOL  322  (4) 
GEOL  331  (4) 
GEOL  341  (4) 
GEOL  393  (3) 
GEOL  394  (3) 
GEOL  490  (6) 

Three  of  the  following  six  courses 
GEOL  340  (4) 
GEOL  342  (4) 
GEOL  423  (3) 
GEOL  443  (3) 
GEOL  445  (3) 
GEOL  446  (3) 
Supporting  Requirements  24 

CHEM  103.  113  (4.  4) 
MATH  140.  141  (4,  4) 
PHYS  141.  142  (4.  4) 
Electives  16-19 

Of  the  normal  USP  requirements  (forty  credit  hours),  at  least  ten  credits  are  met  by 
the  mapr  requirements  in  mathematics,  chemistry,  or  geology  (basic  mathematical 
skill  and  Distributive  Studies  Area  B) 

Course  Code  Prefix— GEOL 


Professor  and  Director:  Yorke  (Acting)' 

Professors  Babuska',  Benesch,  Brush1.  Coplan.  Dorfmarr1,  Falter. 

Ginter.  Hubbard.  Kellogg'.  Krisher.  Liu'.  Mcllrath.  Newhouse' ,  Olver', 

Rosenberg.  Sengers,  Silverman,  Stewart,  Wilkerson.  Wu.  Zwanzig 

Adjunct  Professors  Aziz8(p  t  ),  Nossal3 

Associate  Professors:  Gammon,  Matthews 

Assistant  Professors:  Elmon4,  Hill,  Kirkpatrick*.  Thirumalai* 

Assistant  Research  Scientists  Ginter 

Research  Associates:  Braun,  Freund,  Gaffey.  Hu.  Niewoudt,  Lee, 

Shaumeyer,  Shi,  Ueda 

Professor  Emeritus:  Pai 

'Joint  with  Mathematics 

'Joint  with  History 

3 Joint  with  Physics  &  Astronomy 

'Joint  with  Computer  Science  Department 

5  Joint  with  The  University  of  Maryland  Baltimore  County 

6  Joint  with  Chemistry 

The  faculty  members  of  the  Institute  for  Physical  Science  and 
Technology  are  engaged  in  the  study  of  pure  and  applied  science 
problems  that  are  at  the  boundaries  between  those  areas  served  by  the 
academic  departments  These  interdisciplinary  problems  afford 
challenging  opportunities  for  thesis  research  and  classroom  instruction 
Courses  and  thesis  research  guidance  by  the  faculty  of  the  institute  are 
provided  either  through  the  graduate  programs  in  chemical  physics  and  m 
applied  mathematics'  or  under  the  auspices  of  other  departments 
Students  interested  in  studying  with  institute  faculty  members  should  direct 
inquiries  to  the  Director,  Institute  for  Physical  Science  and  Technology 
College  Park,  Maryland  20742 

Current  topics  of  research  interest  at  the  institute  are  atomic  and 
nuclear  physics,  optical  physics,  statistical  mechanics  of  physical  and  living 
systems,  physics  of  the  upper  atmosphere  and  magnetosphere,  fluid 
dynamics,  physical  oceanography,  various  aspects  of  space  and  planetary 
science,  theoretical  and  applied  numerical  analysis,  control  theory, 
epidemiology  and  biomathematics.  chemical  processes  induced  by 
ionizing  radiation,  and  the  history  of  science  They  also  include  analysis  of 
a  number  of  current  problems  of  interest  to  society  such  as  mathematical 
models  applied  to  social  phenomena  and  many  diverse  efforts  in  basic 
mathematics  The  institute  administers  the  Graduate  Program  in  Chemical 
Physics  which  provides  courses,  seminars,  and  research  direction  for 
graduate  students  in  the  general  area  of  chemical  physics  Further 
information  may  be  obtained  from  the  Director  of  the  Chemical  Physics 
Program  at  (301)  454-5352 

The  institute  sponsors  a  wide  variety  of  seminars  in  the  various  fields  of 
its  interest  Principal  among  these  are  the  general  seminars  in  optical 
physics,  applied  mathematics,  fluid  dynamics,  and  m  atomic  and  molecular 
physics  Information  about  these  can  be  obtained  by  writing  the  director  or 
by  calling  (301)  454-2636 

Financial  support  for  qualified  graduate  students  is  available  through 
research  assistantships  funded  by  grants  and  contracts,  and  through 
teaching  assistantships  in  related  academic  departments 
'  See  the  separate  listing  lor  the  Applied  Mathematics  Program 

Mathematics 

Professor  and  Chair:  Markley 

Professors  W  Adams,  Alexander.  Antman.  Auslander,  Babuska" ''. 

Benedetto.  Berenstein,  Brm,  Chu,  J  Cohen.  Cook,  Cooper.  Correl. 

Doughs,  Edmundson',  Ehrlich.  Evans.  Fey",  Fitzpatrick.  Goldberg, 

Goldhaber,  Good,  Gray.  Greenberg,  Grove.  Gulick.  Hems.  Horvath, 

Hubbard' ' '.  Hummel,  Johnson,  Kellogg" ' ',  Kirwan,  Kleppner.  Kudla. 

Kueker,  Lay.  Lehner.  Lipsman,  Liu.  Lopez-Escobar.  Mikulski.  Nen. 

Neumann.  Newhouse' " ',  Olver' ' ',  Osborn,  Pearl.  Remnant, 

Rosenberg,  Rudolph,  Schafer,  Sweet.  Syski.  Washington.  Wolfe. 

Wolpert.  G   Yang.  Yorke' ' '.  Zagier.  Zalcman.  Zedek 

Associate  Professors:  Arnold.  Ballman.  Berg.  Dancis.  Ellis.  Glaz. 

Goldman.  Green.  Hamilton,  Helzer.  Herb.  Kedem,  King,  Owmgs.  Sather. 

Schneider,  Slud.  Smith,  Vogehus,  Warner,  Wei.  Winkelnkemper. 

Assistant  Professors:  J  Adams.  Boyle.  Currier.  Fernandez.  Jones. 

Maddocks 

Professors  Emeriti:  Brace.  L   Cohen.  Jackson.  Stellmacher 

Affiliate  Professor:  Stewart,  Young 

Affiliate  Associate  Professor:  O'Leary 

Instructors:  Alter.  Cleary 

'  Joint  Appointment  Department  ot  Computer  Science 

' '  Joint  Appointment  Department  ot  Curriculum  and  Instruction 

' ' '  Joint  Appointment  IPST 

The  program  in  mathematics  leads  to  a  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science 
in  mathematics  and  offers  students  training  in  mathematics  and  statistics  m 
preparation  for  graduate  work,  teaching,  and  positions  m  government  or 
industry 

A  student  intending  to  maior  in  mathematics  should  complete  the 
introductory  sequence  MATH  140.  141.  240.  241  or  the  corresponding 
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honors  sequence  MATH  150,  151.  250,  251,  and  should  have  an  average 
grade  o(  at  least  8  and  no  grade  less  than  C  in  these  courses 

Each  mathematics  maior  will  complete  with  a  grade  ol  C  or  better  the 
following 

1  CMSC  1 12-1 13  or  CMSC  1 10  or  ENES  240  or  a  CMSC  course  having 
CMSC  1 10  or  1 13  as  a  prerequisite 

2  MATH  143  or  an  upper  level  MATH  MAPL  course  having  CMSC  1 10 
as  a  prerequisite 

3  Eight  MATH /MAPL /STAT  courses  at  the  400  level  or  above,  at  least 
tour  ol  which  are  taken  on  the  College  Park  Campus  The  eight 
courses  will  include 

(a)  MATH  410-411  (Students  successtully  completing  MATH  250-25 1 
are  exempted  Irom  MATH  410-411  and  receive  credit  tor  two 
upper  level  courses  ) 

(b)  One  course  Irom  among  MATH  401.  MATH  405.  or  MAPL  471 

(c)  One  course  from  among  MATH  414.  MATH  415.  MATH  462,  MATH 
436,  or  MATH  246  It  MATH  246  is  chosen,  it  will  not  count  as  one 
ol  the  eight  upper-level  courses 

(d)  The  remaining  400  level  MATH,  MAPL/STAT  courses  are 
electives.  but  cannot  include  any  of  the  following   MATH  400. 
461.  478  through  488.  or  STAT  464   EDCI  451  may  be  used  to 
replace  one  of  the  four  elective  upper  level  mathematics 
courses 

Undergraduate  Math /Stat  Maiors  with  an  interest  In  applied 
mathematics  are  permitted  with  the  approval  of  the 
Undergraduate  Office  to  substitute  two  courses  (with  strong 
mathematics  content)  from  outside  the  Department  of 
Mathematics  for  one  of  the  four  elective  upper-level 
mathematics  courses 

With  the  approval  of  an  advisor,  the  qualified  student  may 
substitute  appropriate  600  or  700  level  courses  for  400  level 
mathematics  courses. 

4  In  order  to  broaden  the  student's  mathematical  experience,  each 
Math/ Stat  maior  must  complete,  with  a  grade  of  C  or  better,  a  course 
sequence  in  a  supporting  area  Other  sequences  may  be  considered, 
on  a  case-by-case  basis,  by  the  Undergraduate  Chair  However,  any 
sequence  to  be  approved  which  does  not  appear  in  this  list  must  make 
substantial  use  of  mathematics,  comparable  to  the  sequences  on  this 
list 

(a)  Physics.  One  of  the  following  sequences: 

PHYS  161.  262,  263  (or  ASTR  181)— engineering  sequence 
PHYS  191.  192,  293  (or  ASTR  181)— physics  mapr  sequence 
PHYS  141,  142,  and  an  upper  level  course  approved  by  the 
Department  of  Mathematics 

(b)  ENES  110.  PHYS  161,  ENES  220 

(c)  Computer  Science.  CMSC  112,  113,  and  any  group  of  three 
courses  (3-credit)  from  CMSC  21 1-477  that  does  not  include 
CMSC  250,  CMSC  400  or  any  CMSC  courses  cross-listed  with 
mathematics  The  three  courses  might  include 

CMSC  211  or  220.  311,  411  or  412  (aimed  toward  computer 

systems) 

CMSC  220.  420,  424  or  426  (aimed  toward  information 

processing) 

CMSC  330.  430.  432  or  435  (aimed  toward  program 

languages) 

CMSC  211  or  220,  311  and  330  (most  general  CMSC  courses) 

(d)  CHEM  103,  113,  233 

(e)  Economics.  ECON  201.  203,  and  two  of  the  following  (including 
one  of  ECON  405,  406)    ECON  402,  405,  406,  431,  440,  441 

(f)  Business.  ECON  201  or  205  and  any  three  of  the  following 
BMGT  220.  221.  340,  431.  434.  435 

(For  business  supporting  area.  MATH  411  can  be  replaced  by 
STAT  410.  provided  one  of  the  following  courses  is  included 
among  the  eight  400-level  math  courses  STAT  411,  420.  450, 
MAPL  477  ) 

Within    the    Department    of    Mathematics    there    are    a    number    of 

identifiable  areas  which  a  student  can  pursue  to  suit  his/her  own  goals  and 

interests  They  are  briefly  described  below  Note  that  they  do  overlap  and 

that  a  student  need  not  confine  himself /herself  to  one  of  them 

1.  Pure  mathematics  the  courses  which  clearly  belong  in  this  area  are 

MATH  402,  403,  404,  405,  406,  410.  411,  414,  415,  417.  430,  432, 

433.   436.   444.   446,   447,   450,   STAT:   410,   411,   420    Students 

preparing  for  graduate  school  in  mathematics  should  include  MATH 

403,  405,  410  and  411  in  their  programs   MATH  463  (or  660)  and 

MATH  432  (or  730)  are  also  desirable  Other  courses  from  the  above 

list  and  graduate  courses  are  also  appropriate 

2  Secondary  teaching    the  following  courses  are  required  to  leach 

mathematics  at  the  secondary  level  MATH  402  or  403,  430,  and  EDCI 

451    (EDCI  451  is  acceptable  as  one  of  the  eight  upper  level  math 

courses  required  for  a  mathematics  maior  )  These  additional  courses 

are  particularly  suited  for  students  preparing  to  teach  MATH  406,  444. 

463.  STAT  400  and  410  EDHD  300,  EDPA  30 1 .  EDCI  350  or  455,  and 


EDCI  390  are  necessary  to  teach,  before  registering  for  these 
courses,  the  student  must  apply  for  and  be  admitted  to  teacher 
education 

3  Statistics  For  a  student  with  a  Bachelor  of  Arts  seeking  work  requiring 
some  statistical  background,  the  minimal  program  is  STAT  400-401 
To  work  primarily  as  a  statistician,  one  should  combine  STAT  400-401 
with  at  least  two  more  statistics  courses,  most  suitably  STAT  450  and 
STAT  440  A  stronger  sequence  is  STAT  410.  420.  450  This  offers  a 
better  understanding  and  wider  knowledge  ol  statistics  and  is  a 
general  purpose  program  (i  e .  does  not  specify  one  area  of 
application)  For  economics  applications  STAT  400,  401,  440.  450. 
and  MAPL  477  should  be  considered  For  operations  research  MAPL 
477  and/or  STAT  411  should  be  added  or  perhaps  substituted  for 
STAT  450  To  prepare  tor  graduate  work,  STAT  410  and  420  give  the 
best  background,  with  STAT  41 1.  421.  440,  450.  and  460  added  at 
some  later  stage 

4  Computational  mathematics  there  are  a  number  of  math  courses 
which  emphasize  the  computational  aspects  of  mathematics  including 
the  use  of  the  computer  They  are  MAPL  460.  470.  471.  477.  and 
MATH  475  Students  interested  in  this  area  should  take  CMSC  112. 
113  as  early  as  possible,  and  CMSC  420,  440  are  also  suggested 

5  Applied  mathematics  the  courses  which  lead  most  rapidly  to 
applications  are  the  courses  listed  above  in  3  and  4  and  MATH  401, 
414,  415,  436,  462,  463.  464  A  student  interested  m  applied 
mathematics  should  obtain,  in  addition  to  a  solid  training  m 
mathematics,  a  good  knowledge  of  at  least  one  area  in  which 
mathematics  is  currently  being  applied  Concentration  in  this  area  is 
good  preparation  for  employment  in  government  and  industry  or  for 
graduate  study  in  applied  mathematics 

Language.  Since  most  of  the  non-English  mathematical  literature  is  written 
in  French,  German  or  Russian,  students  intending  to  continue  studying 
mathematics  in  graduate  school  should  obtain  a  reading  knowledge  of  at 
least  one  of  these  languages 

Honors  in  Mathematics.  The  Mathematics  Honors  Program  is  designed  for 
students  showing  exceptional  ability  and  interest  in  mathematics  Its  aim  is 
to  give  a  student  the  best  possible  mathematical  education  Participants 
are  selected  by  the  Departmental  Honors  Committee  during  the  first 
semester  of  their  |unior  year  To  graduate  with  honors  in  mathematics  they 
must  pass  a  final  written  and  oral  comprehensive  examination  Six  credits 
of  graduate  work  or  three  credits  in  a  graduate  course  and  three  credits  of 
independent  study  in  mathematics  approved  by  the  Honors  Committee  are 
also  required  The  rest  of  the  program  is  flexible.  Independent  work  is 
encouraged  and  can  be  done  in  place  of  formal  coursework. 

The  department  also  offers  a  special  mathematics  department  honors 
calculus  sequence  (MATH  150.  151,  250,  25 1 )  for  promising  freshmen  with 
a  strong  mathematical  background  (usually  including  calculus)  Enrollment 
in  the  sequence  is  normally  by  invitation  but  any  interested  student  may 
apply  to  the  Mathematics  Departmental  Honors  Committee  for  admission 

Participants  in  the  General  Honors  Program  may  also  enroll  in  special 
honors  sections  of  the  regular  calculus  sequence  (MATH  140H,  141H, 
240H,  24 1H)  They  may  also  enroll  in  the  honors  calculus  sequence  if 
invited  by  the  Mathematics  Departmental  Honors  Committee  However,  the 
mathematics  departmental  honors  calculus  sequence  and  the  General 
Honors  Program  are  distinct,  and  enrollment  in  one  does  not  imply 
acceptance  in  the  other 

Neither  honors  calculus  sequence  is  prerequisite  for  participating  in  the 
Mathematics  Honors  Program,  and  students  in  these  sequences  need  not 
be  mathematics  maiors 

Pi  Mu  Epsilon.  The  local  chapter  of  Pi  Mu  Epsilon,  national  honorary 
mathematics  fraternity,  meets  frequently  to  discuss  mathematical  or 
educational  topics  of  interest  to  undergraduates  The  programs  are  open 
to  the  public. 

Placement  in  Mathematics  Courses.  The  Department  of  Mathematics  has 
a  large  offering  to  accommodate  a  great  variety  of  backgrounds,  interests, 
and  abilities  The  department  permits  a  student  to  take  any  course  for 
which  he  or  she  has  the  appropriate  background  regardless  of  formal 
coursework  For  example,  a  student  with  a  high  school  calculus  course 
may  be  permitted  to  begin  in  the  middle  of  the  calculus  sequence  even  if  he 
or  she  does  not  have  advanced  standing  Students  may  obtain 
undergraduate  credit  for  mathematics  courses  in  any  of  the  following  ways 
passing  the  appropriate  CEEB  Advanced  Placement  Examination,  passing 
standardized  CLEP  examinations,  and  through  the  department's  Credit-by- 
Exammation  Students  are  urged  to  consult  with  advisors  from  the 
Department  of  Mathematics  to  assist  with  proper  placements 

Statistics  and  Probability,  and  Applied  Mathematics.  Courses  in  statistics 
and  probability  and  applied  mathematics  are  offered  by  the  Department  of 
Mathematics  These  courses  are  open  to  non-majors  as  well  as  majors, 
and  carry  credit  in  mathematics  Students  wishing  to  concentrate  in  the 
above  may  do  so  by  choosing  an  appropriate  program  under  the 
Department  of  Mathematics 

Course  Code  Prefixes— MATH.  STAT.  MAPL 
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Students  completing  an  undergraduate  major  in  astronomy,  physics, 
physical  sciences,  or  in  math,  or  who  may  be  enrolled  in  the  College  of 
Education,  may  prepare  to  teach  astronomy,  physics,  physical  science,  or 
math  Early  contact  should  be  made  with  either  Dr  John  Layman 
(astronomy,  physics,  physical  sciences)  or  Dr  James  Fey  (mathematics) 

Meteorology  Department 

Professor  and  Chair:  Baer 

Professors:  Faller'.  Shukla,  Thompson.  Vernekar 

Associate  Professors:  Ellingson.  Pinker.  Robock.  Rodenhuis 

Assistant  Professors:  Carton,  Dickerson.  Huttman,  Kmter. 

Visiting  Lecturers:  Atlas,  Lau 

Visiting  Professor:  Rao 

'Institute  for  Physical  Science  and  Technology 

The  Department  of  Meteorology  offers  a  number  of  courses  of  interest 
to  undergraduate  students  These  courses  provide  an  excellent 
undergraduate  background  for  those  students  who  wish  to  do  graduate 
work  in  the  fields  of  atmospheric  and  oceanic  science,  meteorology,  air 
pollution,  and  other  environmental  sciences  The  interdisciplinary  nature  of 
studies  in  meteorology  and  physical  oceanography  assures  that  all 
science-oriented  students  will  gain  a  broadened  view  of  physical  science 
as  a  whole,  as  well  as  the  manner  in  which  the  sciences  may  be  applied  to 
understand  the  behavior  of  our  environment 

Undergraduate  students  interested  in  pursuing  a  bachelor's  degree 
program  preparatory  to  further  study  or  work  in  meteorology  are  urged  to 
consider  the  Physical  Sciences  Program,  in  which  they  can  specialize  in 
meteorology  It  is  important  that  students  who  anticipate  this  specialization 
should  consult  the  Physical  Sciences  Program  advisor  representing  the 
Department  of  Meteorology  as  early  as  possible  in  their  studies 

Because  of  its  interdisciplinary  nature,  the  study  of  the  atmosphere 
requires  a  firm  background  in  the  basic  sciences  and  mathematics  To  be 
suitably  prepared  for  400-level  courses  in  meteorology,  the  student  should 
have  the  following  background  either  the  physics  maior  series  PHYS 
191-296  or  the  series  PHYS  161,  262,  263,  the  mathematics  series  MATH 
140,  141,  240.  241  and  either  the  series  CHEM  103,  1 13  or  CHEM  105. 
1 15  See  the  section  on  course  descriptions  for  electives  in  meteorology 

Students  who  may  be  preparing  for  graduate  education  in  meteorology 
are  strongly  advised  to  pursue  further  coursework  from  among  the  areas  of 
physics,  applied  mathematics,  chemistry,  computer  science,  and  statistics 
to  supplement  coursework  in  meteorology  With  proper  counseling  from 
the  Department  of  Meteorology  advisor,  the  student  wishing  to  graduate 
with  an  MS  degree  in  meteorology  may  achieve  that  goal  in  five  years  from 
the  inception  of  university  studies 

Course  Code  Prefix— METO 

Physical  Sciences  Program 

Co-Chairs:  Wallace/Williams 
Astronomy:  Matthews 
Chemistry:  Durso 
Computer  Science:  Atchison 
Geology:  Ridky 
Engineering:  Sayre 
Mathematics:  Good 
Meteorology:  Carton 
Physics:  Hornyak 

Purpose.  This  program  is  suggested  for  many  types  of  students  those 
whose  interests  cover  a  wide  range  of  the  physical  sciences;  those  whose 
interests  have  not  yet  centered  on  any  one  science,  students  interested  in 
a  career  m  an  interdisciplinary  area  within  the  physical  sciences,  students 
who  seek  a  broader  undergraduate  program  than  is  possible  in  one  of  the 
traditional  physical  sciences,  students  interested  in  meteorology, 
preprofessional  students  (pre-law.  pre-medical);  or  students  whose 
interests  in  business,  technical  writing,  advertising  or  sales  require  a  broad 
technical  background  This  program  can  also  be  useful  for  those  planning 
science-oriented  or  technical  work  in  the  urban  field,  the  urban  studies 
courses  must  be  taken  as  electives  Students  contemplating  this  program 
as  a  basis  for  preparation  for  secondary  school  science  teaching  are 
advised  to  consult  the  Science  Teaching  Center  staff  of  the  College  of 
Education  for  additional  requirements  for  teacher  certification 

The  Physical  Sciences  Program  consists  ot  a  basic  set  of  courses  in 
physics,  chemistry,  and  mathematics,  followed  by  a  variety  of  courses 
chosen  from  these  and  related  disciplines  astronomy,  geology, 
meteorology,  computer  science,  and  the  engineering  disciplines  Emphasis 
is  placed  on  a  broad  program  as  contrasted  with  a  specialized  one 

Students  are  advised  by  members  of  the  Physical  Sciences  Committee 
This  committee  is  composed  of  faculty  members  from  each  of  the 
represented  disciplines  Assignment  of  advisor  depends  on  the  interest  of 
the  student,  e  g  ,  one  interested  principally  in  chemistry  will  be  advised  by 
the  chemistry  member  of  the  committee  Students  whose  interests  are  too 


general  to  classity  in  this  manner  will  normally  be  advised  by  the  chair  of  the 
committee 

More  detailed  information  concerning  the  Physical  Sciences  Program  is 
available  Irom  the  CMPS  Undergraduate  Office.  Math  Building.  Y-2300 

The  Curriculum.  The  basic  courses  include  MATH  140.  141  and  one  other 
math  course  tor  which  MATH  141  is  a  prerequisite)  1 1  or  12credits)  CHEM 
103  and  1 13.  or  105  and  1 15  (8  credits),  PHYS  162.  262.  263  ( 1 1  credits) 
or  191.  192  ,  195.  196.  295.  296  ( 18  credits)  or  CMSC  1 10  (4  credits),  or 
112/113  (8  credits) 

The  choice  of  the  physics  sequence  depends  on  the  student's  future 
aims  and  his/her  background  PHYS  161.  262.  263  is  the  standard 
sequence  recommended  tor  most  physical  science  maiors  This  sequence 
will  enable  the  student  to  continue  with  intermediate  level  and  advanced 
courses  Students  desiring  a  strong  background  in  physics  are  urged  to 
enroll  in  PHYS  191-294  This  is  the  sequence  also  used  by  physics  maiors 
and  leads  directly  into  the  advanced  physics  courses 

Beyond  these  basic  courses  the  student  must  complete  twenty-four 
credits  at  the  300  or  400  level,  chosen  trom  any  three  ot  the  following 
disciplines  chemistry,  physics,  mathematics  (including  statistics), 
astronomy,  geology,  meteorology,  computer  science,  and  one  of  the 
engineering  disciplines,  subiect  to  certain  limitations  The  twenty-tour 
distributive  credits  must  be  at  the  upper  level  (300-400)  and  shall  be 
distributed  so  that  at  least  six  credits  are  earned  in  each  of  the  three 
selected  areas  of  concentration  A  grade  of  C  or  better  must  be  earned  m 
both  basic  and  distributive  requirement  courses 

Engineering  courses  used  for  one  of  the  options  must  all  be  trom  the 
same  department,  e.g.,  all  must  be  ENAE  courses,  or  a  student  may  use  a 
combination  of  courses  in  ENCH,  ENNU.  and  ENMA.  which  are  all  ottered 
by  Department  of  Chemical  and  Nuclear  Engineering,  courses  offered  as 
engineering  sciences.  ENES.  will  be  considered  as  a  department  tor  these 
purposes 

Because  of  the  wide  choice  and  flexibility  within  the  program,  students 
are  required  to  submit  for  approval  a  study  plan  during  their  |umor  year. 
specifying  the  courses  they  wish  to  use  in  satisfying  the  requirements  of  the 
major 

Students  who  wish  to  depart  from  the  stipulated  curriculum  may  present 
their  proposed  program  for  approval  by  the  Physical  Science  Committee 
An  honors  program  is  available  to  qualified  students  in  their  senior  year 

Certain  courses  offered  in  the  fields  included  in  the  program  are  not 
suitable  for  physical  science  majors  and  cannot  count  as  part  of  the 
requirements  of  the  program  These  include  any  courses  corresponding  to 
a  lower  level  than  the  basic  courses  specified  above  (eg.  MATH  115). 
some  of  the  special  topics  courses  designed  for  non-science  students,  as 
well  as  other  courses  A  complete  listing  of  "excluded''  courses  is 
available  from  the  CMPS  Undergraduate  Office 

Honors  Program.  The  Physical  Sciences  Honors  Program  otters  students 
the  opportunity  for  research  and  independent  study  Interested  students 
should  request  details  from  their  advisor 

Physics  and  Astronomy 

Professor  and  Chair:  Liu 

Professor  and  Acting  Director  of  Astronomy  Program:  A'Hearn 

Associate  Professors  and  Associate  Chairs:  Bardasis.  Skuia 

Professors:  Alley.  Anderson,  Baneriee.  Bell,  Bhagat.  Boyd.  Brill.  C   C 

Chang,    C   Y   Chang,  Chant,  Chen,  Curne.  DeSilva.  Dorlman.  Dragt. 

Drew,  Earl,  Erickson.  Falk,  Ferrell,  Glasser,  Glick,  Gloeckler.  Glover  HI. 

Gluckstern.  Goldenbaum.  Greenberg.  Gnem.  Griffin.  Holmgren,  Hornyak, 

Howarth,  Kerr.  Korenman.  Layman.  Lee.  Lynn.  MacDonald.  Misner. 

Mohapatra.  Myers,  Oneda.  Ott,  Papadopoulos,  Park.  Pati.  Prange. 

Redish,  Richard.  Roos.  Rose,  Snow,  Steinberg.  Sucher.  Toll.  Wallace. 

Weber.  Wentzel,  Woo.  Yodh.  Zorn 

Professor  (part-time):  Z   Slawsky.  Wilson 

Visiting  Professors:  Franklin.  Trimble 

Adjunct  Professors:  Bennett,  Brandt,  Ramaty.  Tephtz,  Westerhout 

Associate  Professors:  Antonsen.  Blitz.  Dassarma,  Eichler,  Einstein. 

Ellis.  Fivel,  Gates.  Goodman,  Heckman   Hu.  Kacser.  Kim,  Mason, 

Matthews.  Paik.  Wang.  Wilson.  Zipoy 

Assistant  Professors:  Hamilton.  Hassam.  Kelly.  Kirkpatrick,  Siegel. 

Skard.  Talaga.  Van  Orden.  Williams 

Lecturers:  Knitfen.  Nossal.  Rapport.  Restorff.  M   Slawsky.  Stern. 

Swank.  Theison 

The  Physics  Program  includes  a  broad  range  of  undergraduate 
courses  designed  to  satisfy  the  needs  of  almost  every  student,  trom  the 
advanced  physics  maior  to  the  person  taking  a  single  introductory  physics 
course  In  addition,  there  are  various  opportunities  tor  personally  directed 
studies  between  student  and  prolessor.  and  many  undergraduate 
research  opportunities  also  are  available  For  further  information  consult 
"Undergraduate  Study  in  Physics"  available  trom  the  department 

Courses  tor  Non-Majors.  The  department  offers  several  courses  which  are 
intended  tor  students  other  than  physics  maiors  PHYS  101.  102.  106.  111, 
and  1 12  without  a  laboratory  and  PHYS  1 14  and  1 17  with  laboratory  are 
designed  to  satisfy  fhe  University  Studies  distribution  requirements  (PHYS 
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106  may  be  taken  with  the  lab  PHYS  107  to  satisfy  the  lab  requirement 
PHYS  102  taken  with  the  lab  PHYS  103  similarly  satisfies  the  lab 
requirement)  PHYS  121.  122,  or  141.  142  satisfy  the  requirements  tor 
professional  schools  such  as  medical  and  dental,  and  PHYS  161,  262.  263 
satisfy  the  introductory  physics  requirement  lor  most  engineering 
programs  PHYS  318  and  499F  are  one-semester  courses  stressing 
contemporary  topics  tor  those  who  have  completed  a  year  of  one  ol  the 
above  sequences  In  addition.  PHYS  420  is  a  one-semester  modern 
physics  course  for  advanced  students  in  science  or  engineering  Either  the 
course  sequence  161.  262.  263.  or  the  Physics  maior  sequence  171.  272. 
and  273'  is  suitable  for  mathematics  students  and  those  who  maior  in 
other  physical  sciences 

The  Physics  Major.  Courses  required  for  Physics  Maior 

Credit 
Lower  Level  Courses  Hours 

PHYS  171  •—  Introductory  Physics  Mechanics  3 
PHYS  272'— Introductory  Physics   Thermodynamics.  Electricity 

and  Magnetism  3 
PHYS  273"— Introductory  Physics  Electricity  and  Magnetism, 

Waves.  Optics  3 
PHYS  275'— Introductory  Physics  Lab  Mechanics  and 

Thermodynamics  1 
PHYS  276'— Introductory  Physics  Lab  Electricity  and 

Magnetism  2 

PHYS  375'—  Introductory  Physics  Lab  Optics  2 

MATH  140— Calculus  I  4 

MATH  141— Calculus  II  4 

MATH  241— Calculus  III  4 

MATH  240— Linear  Algebra  4 
OR 

MATH  150— Calculus  I  (Honors)  4 

MATH  151— Calculus  II  (Honors)  4 

MATH  250— Calculus  III  (Honors)  4 

Upper  Level  Courses 

PHYS  410 — Elements  of  Theoretical  Physics  Mechanics  4 

PHYS  411— Elements  of  Theoretical  Physics   Electricity  and 

Magnetism  4 
PHYS  414— Introduction  to  Thermodynamics  and  Statistical 

Mechanics  3 

PHYS  421— Introduction  to  Modern  Physics 3 

PHYS  422— Modern  Physics    4 

PHYS  395— Advanced  Experiments  3 
One  upper  level  mathematics  course  (preferably  differential 

equations)  3  or  4 

PHYS  429— Atomic  and  Nuclear  Physics:  Laboratory     3 

OR 

PHYS  485— Electronic  Circuits         4 

'To  be  instituted  Fall  1987,  pending  approval  by  the  Campus  Senate  Students  are 
advised  to  contact  the  department  lor  current  information  on  the  major  requirements 

After  taking  the  basic  sequence,  the  student  will  be  able  to  take 
specialty  courses,  such  as  those  in  nuclear  physics  or  solid-state  physics, 
or  courses  in  related  fields  which  are  of  particular  interest  to  him  or  her.  In 
addition,  a  student  interested  in  doing  research  may  choose  to  do  a 
bachelor's  thesis  under  the  direction  of  a  faculty  member 

Honors  in  Physics.  The  Physics  Honors  Program  offers  to  students  of  good 
ability  and  strong  interest  in  physics  a  greater  flexibility  in  their  academic 
programs,  and  provides  a  more  stimulating  atmosphere  through  contacts 
with  other  good  students  and  faculty  members  There  are  opportunities  for 
part-time  research  participation  which  may  develop  into  full-time  summer 
projects  An  honors  seminar  is  offered  for  advanced  students  and  credit 
may  be  given  for  independent  work  or  study- 
Students  are  accepted  by  the  department's  Honors  Committee  on  the 
basis  of  recommendations  from  their  advisors  and  other  faculty  members 
A  final  comprehensive  examination  in  the  senior  year  is  optional,  but 
those  who  pass  the  examination  will  graduate  "with  honors  in  physics"  or 
"with  high  honors  in  Physics  " 

The  Astronomy  Major.  See  page  126  for  details 
Course  Code  Prefix— PHYS 

Science  Communications 

The  University  of  Maryland  offers  several  interdisciplinary  approaches 
to  the  training  of  science  communicators,  ranging  from  specialization  in 
one  science  or  engineering  with  background  in  communication  to 
specializing  in  journalistic  communication  with  background  coursework  in 
the  sciences  Each  of  the  several  program  options  can  be  tailored  to  the 
needs  of  individual  students 

Undergraduate  students  interested  in  science  communications  can 
choose  from  a  wide  range  of  possibilities  For  example,  some  may  want  a 
career  writing  about  the  general  happenings  of  the  day  in  the  physical  and 
life  sciences,  or  some  students  may  prefer  writing  about  the  span  from  a 
pure  science  to  its  applied  technology  Others  may  prefer  writing  about  one 


lield— such  as  agronomy,  astronomy,  geology— and  its  impact  on 
society— in  ecological  problems,  space  exploration,  and  plate  tectonics 

The  following  are  several  approaches  Writing  about  the  physical 
sciences:  A  recommended  approach  would  be  to  take  the  Physical 
Sciences  Program  with  a  minor  in  journalism  The  Physical  Sciences 
Program  consists  of  a  basic  set  of  courses  in  physics,  chemistry,  and 
mathematics,  followed  by  a  variety  of  courses  chosen  from  these  and 
related  disciplines  astronomy,  geology,  meteorology,  and  computer 
science 

Writing  about  the  lite  sciences:  A  recommended  approach  would  be  to 
take  the  Biological  Sciences  Program  with  a  minor  m  journalism  The 
Biological  Sciences  Program  includes  work  in  botany,  entomology, 
microbiology,  and  zoology,  and  introduces  the  student  to  the  general 
principles  and  methods  of  each  of  these  biological  sciences 

Writing  about  engineering:  A  recommended  approach  would  be  to  fake 
the  B  S  -Engineering  Program  with  a  minor  m  journalism  The  B  S  - 
Engineering  Program  blends  two  or  three  fields  of  engineering  or  applied 
science 

Writing  about  a  specific  field:  A  recommended  approach  would  be  to 
take  a  department  maior  in  any  of  the  sciences,  agriculture,  or  engineering 
and  a  minor  in  journalism 

Journalism  combined  with  an  overview  ol  the  sciences  A  journalism 
maior  could  take  selected  science  courses  that  provide  a  tamilanty  with 
scientific  thought  and  application 

Statistics  and  Probability 

Director:  P.  Smith 

The  Mathematical  Statistics  Program  offers  a  wide  range  of 
undergraduate  courses  in  applied  statistics,  mathematical  statistics,  and 
probability  The  program  is  administered  by  the  Statistics  Branch  of  the 
Department  of  Mathematics,  and  all  STAT  courses  carry  credit  m 
mathematics 

An  undergraduate  program  stressing  statistics  is  available  to  majors  in 
mathematics  See  the  Department  of  Mathematics  listing  for  details 
Master's  and  doctoral  degrees  in  statistics  are  offered  by  the  Mathematical 
Statistics  Program. 

Course  Code  Prefix — STAT 
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Dean:  Scannell 

The  College  of  Education  offers  programs  for  persons  preparing  for  the 
following  educational  endeavors  (1)  teaching  in  colleges,  secondary 
schools,  middle  schools,  elementary  schools,  kindergarten  and  nursery 
schools;  (2)  teaching  in  special  education  programs.  (3)  resource 
specialists,  (4)  educational  work  in  trades,  industries  and  other  non-school 
settings;  (5)  pupil  personnel  counseling  and  guidance  services.  (6) 
supervision  and  administration;  (7)  curriculum  development;  (8) 
rehabilitation  programs.  (9)  evaluation  and  research;  (10)  government 
agencies,  policy  groups,  and  professional  associations 

The  college  is  committed  to  continuous  research  and  evaluation  in 
relation  to  teaching  and  learning  Undergraduate  programs  of  the  College 
of  Education  contribute  to  the  enhancement  of  research  From  time  to  time 
various  experimental  processes  may  be  in  place  within  program 
components  and  students  may  be  invited  to  actively  participate  with 
graduate  students  and  faculty  members  in  research  undertakings  and 
evaluation  processes 

Because  of  the  location  of  the  University  in  a  suburb  of  the  nation's 
capital,  unusual  facilities  for  the  study  of  education  are  available  to  its 
students  and  faculty  The  Library  of  Congress,  the  library  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Education,  and  special  libraries  of  other  government 
agencies  are  accessible,  as  well  as  the  information  services  of  the  National 
Education  Association,  the  American  Council  on  Education,  United  States 
Department  of  Education,  and  other  organizations,  public  and  private  The 
school  systems  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  Baltimore,  and  the  counties  of 
Maryland  offer  generous  cooperation 

All  bachelor-degree  teacher  preparation  programs  are  accredited  by 
the  National  Council  for  Accreditation  of  Teacher  Education  and  have  been 
approved  by  the  Division  of  Certification  and  Accreditation  of  the  Maryland 
State  Department  of  Education  using  standards  of  the  National  Association 
of  State  Directors  of  Teacher  Education  and  Certification  Accreditation 
provides  for  reciprocal  certification  with  other  states  that  recognize 
national  accreditation  The  graduate  degree  programs  preparing  school 
service  personnel  (elementary  and  secondary  school  principals,  general 
school  administrators,  supervisors,  curriculum  coordinators,  guidance 
counselors,  student  personnel  administrators,  and  vocational  rehabilitation 
counselors)  at  the  master's,  advanced  graduate  specialist  and  doctoral 
degree  levels  are  fully  accredited  by  the  National  Council  for  Accreditation 
of  Teacher  Education  and  approved  by  the  Maryland  State  Department  of 
Education 
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Degrees.  The  degrees  of  Bachelor  ot  Arts  and  Bachelor  of  Science  are 
conferred  by  the  College  of  Education  The  determination  ot  which  degree 
is  conferred  is  dependent  upon  the  amount  ot  liberal  arts  study  included  in 
a  particular  degree  program 

Graduation  Requirements  of  the  College.  Minimum  requirements  for 
graduation  are  120  semester  hours  Specific  program  requirements  for 
more  than  the  minimum  must  be  fulfilled 

In  addition  to  the  University  Studies  Program  requirements  and  the 
specific  requirements  for  each  curriculum,  the  college  requires  EDHD  300, 
EDPA  301,  and  three  semester  hours  ot  an  approved  speech  course 

A  grade  of  C  or  better  is  required  in  ( 1)  every  education  course.  (2)  all 
academic  courses  required  in  the  maior  and  minor,  and  (3)  the  required 
speech  course  An  overall  grade  point  average  of  2  5  must  be  maintained 
after  admission  to  Teacher  Education  A  grade  of  S  is  required  m  student 
teaching 

Exceptions  to  curncular  requirements  and  rules  of  the  College  of 
Education  must  be  recommended  by  the  student's  advisor,  and 
department  chairperson  and  approved  by  the  dean 

Students  who  are  not  enrolled  in  the  College  of  Education  but,  who 
through  an  established  cooperative  program  with  another  college,  are 
preparing  to  teach  and  wish  to  register  in  professional  education  courses 
required  for  certification  must  meet  all  admission,  scholastic  and  curricular 
requirements  of  the  College  of  Education 

Admission.  All  students  desiring  to  enroll  in  the  College  of  Education  must 
apply  to  the  Director  of  Undergraduate  Admissions  of  The  University  of 
Maryland  College  Park  (UMCP)  and  meet  the  admissions  requirements 
detailed  below  Students  entering  with  less  than  forty-five  credit  hours  will 
be  admitted  as  "pre-education  majors  "  Students  who  intend  to  teach 
(except  agriculture,  health,  and  physical  education)  should  enroll  in  the 
College  of  Education  in  order  that  they  may  have  continuous  counsel  and 
guidance  from  advisors  who  are  responsible  for  teacher  education  at  The 
University  of  Maryland  Students  desiring  a  major  in  agriculture  and 
extension  education  should  apply  to  the  College  of  Agriculture,  and  those 
desiring  a  major  in  health  or  physical  education  should  apply  to  the  College 
of  Physical  Education,  Recreation  and  Health 

There  are  no  specific  secondary  school  course  requirements  for 
admission  but  a  foreign  language  is  desirable  in  some  of  the  programs,  and 
courses  in  fine  arts,  trades,  and  vocational  subjects  are  also  desirable  for 
some  programs  Students  with  baccalaureate  degrees  who  have  applied 
for  admission  as  special  students  must  have  received  prior  permission 
from  the  appropriate  department  A  student  on  the  College  Park  Campus 
may  become  a  pre-education  maior  at  any  time,  however,  it  is 
recommended  that  this  transfer  occur  prior  to  the  junior  vear  because  of 
the  requirements  established  for  admission  to  Teacher  Education  and  the 
required  sequence  of  professional  courses  and  experiences  Students 
attending  Maryland  community  colleges  are  encouraged  to  follow  the 
articulated  programs  to  accommodate  transferring  to  UMCP. 

Admission  to  Teacher  Education.  Pre-education  majors  must  make 
application  for  admission  to  teacher  education  at  Room  1210  Beniamm 
Building  immediately  upon  completing  forty-five  semester  hours  of  credit 
Transfer  students  with  forty-five  or  more  semester  hours  of  acceptable 
credit  must  apply  at  time  of  transfer  Post-graduate  certification  students 
must  apply  at  the  beginning  of  their  program  Application  forms  may  be 
obtained  in  Room  1210  Benjamin  Building  The  purpose  of  the  screening 
procedures  associated  with  admission  to  professional  teacher  preparation 
programs  is  to  ensure  that  graduates  of  the  programs  will  be  trained  in  a 
research  environment,  will  be  well  prepared  for  teaching,  and  can  be 
recommended  for  certification  with  confidence 

The  admission,  advancement  and  retention  criteria  apply  to  all  UMCP 
students  following  a  teacher  preparation  program  including  the  various 
majors  in  the  College  ot  Education,  the  College  of  Agriculture,  and  the 
College  of  Physical  Education,  Recreation  and  Health  as  well  as  all  majors 
m  other  academic  programs  who  are  simultaneously  fulfilling  professional 
teacher  program  requirements  along  with  requirements  of  their  primary 
degrees  A  Teacher  Education  Appeals  Board  will  review  appeals  from 
students  who  do  not  meet  the  admission,  advancement  or  retention 
criteria 

Admission  Requirements 

For  admission  into  a  teacher  education  program,  a  student  must  (1) 
complete  the  USP  Fundamental  Studies  requirements  (six  credits).  (2)  earn 
forty-five  semester  hours  with  an  overall  cumulative  grade  point  average  of 
at  least  2  5  on  a  4  0  scale  (granted  by  UMCP  or  other  institution)  in  all 
coursework  prior  to  enrollment  in  EDHD  300  and  (3)  have  a  satisfactory 
score  on  the  language  and  mathematics  segments  of  the  California 
Achievement  Test  Level  20  Individuals  who  do  not  initially  meet  the  criteria 
for  admission  to  teacher  education  will  be  given  an  additional  semester  in 
which  to  become  eligible  A  plan  tor  attaining  eligibility  will  be  developed  by 
the  student  and  the  department  advisor 

Student  Teaching  Requirements 

Once  the  student  has  been  admitted  into  the  professional  program, 
required  courses  must  be  completed  m  an  appropriate  sequence  leading 


to  the  required  student  teaching  experience  Prior  to  assignment  to  student 
training  all  students  in  teacher  preparation  programs  must  ( 1 )  have 
maintained  an  overall  grade  point  average  of  at  least  2  5  with  a  minimum 
grade  ot  C  in  every  course  required  for  the  maior.  (2)  have  satisfactorily 
completed  all  other  required  course  work  in  their  program.  (3)  submit  to  the 
Office  of  Laboratory  Experiences  an  application  for  student  teaching.  (4) 
be  recommended  by  their  department,  and  (5)  have  on  file  lavorable 
ratings  from  prior  supervised  experiences  in  school  settings  including 
evaluations  on  the  EDHD  300  field  experiences 

A  health  certificate  certifying  absence  of  communicable  disease  is 
required  lor  participation  in  any  education  course  with  a  field  experience 
The  office  arranges  on-campus  tuberculosis  testing  m  the  Beniamm 
Building  tor  the  covenience  of  students  and  laculty 

Student  Teaching.  The  student  teaching  experience  is  for  most  students 
the  final  experience  in  a  professional  program  preparing  them  tor  the 
beginning  teaching  years  This  culminating  phase  of  the  teacher  education 
program  provides  the  prospective  teacher  with  the  opportunity  to  integrate 
theory  and  practice  in  a  comprehensive,  reality-based,  experience 
Student  teaching  placements,  as  well  as  all  other  field  experiences,  are 
arranged  by  the  Office  of  Laboratory  Experiences  Prior  to  receiving  a 
student  teaching  placement,  prospective  student  teachers  must  have  been 
admitted  to  Teacher  Education  and  have  completed  requirements  as 
described  in  the  previous  section  In  programs  requiring  more  than  one 
student  teaching  placement,  the  first  placement  must  be  satisfactorily 
completed  before  the  student  may  be  assigned  to  the  succeeding 
placement 

Most  student  teaching  placements  and  accompanying  seminars  are 
arranged  in  the  Teacher  Education  Centers  and  other  collaborative  field 
sites  jointly  administered  by  the  College  of  Education  and  participating 
school  systems  The  student  teaching  semester  is  a  full-time  commitment 
and  interference  with  this  commitment  because  of  employment  is  not 
permitted  Living  arrangements,  including  transportation  for  the  student 
teaching  assignments,  are  considered  the  responsibility  of  the  student 
Students  should  contact  the  Office  of  Laboratory  Experiences  if  there  are 
any  questions  regarding  this  policy 

The  Office  of  Laboratory  Experiences  is  a  service  unit  designed  to 
provide  quality  field  placements,  in  schools  and  other  agencies,  to  students 
and  faculty  interested  in  the  study  of  education  This  office  serves  the 
functions  of  program  liaison,  staff  development,  and  research  facilitation  in 
regard  to  field  experiences  Student  teaching  information  and  application 
meetings  are  held  each  semester  Placement  assistants  are  always 
available  to  assist  students  with  their  questions  or  concerns  regarding  all 
field  placement  matters 

Certification  of  Teachers.  The  Maryland  State  Department  of  Education 
issues  certificates  to  teach  in  the  public  schools  of  the  State  Graduates  of 
approved  programs  within  the  college  meet  the  requirements  for 
certification  At  the  time  of  graduation,  the  college  informs  the  Maryland 
State  Department  of  Education  of  the  graduate's  eligibility  for  certification 

Satisfactory  completion  of  the  National  Teacher  Exam  (NTE)  is  a  State 
requirement  for  certification 

Center  for  Educational  Research  and  Development  (CERD).  CERD 
provides  opportunities  for  educators  to  conduct  basic  research  projects 
which  are  intended  to  contribute  to  the  store  of  knowledge  about  the 
purposes,  functions,  and  operations  of  educational  programs  The 
center's  applied  research  projects  focus  on  current  policy  issues  and 
educational  problems 

Curriculum  Laboratory.  The  Curriculum  Laboratory  is  a  model  learning 
resource  center  serving  the  information  needs  of  preservice  and  mservice 
teacher  education  students  Included  in  the  collection  are  curriculum 
guides,  reference  and  professional  books,  elementary  and  secondary 
textbooks,  exemplary  instructional  materials,  research  documents, 
standardized  test  specimens,  and  professional  journals 

Educational  Technology  Center.  The  center  is  designed  as  a  multi-media 
facility  lor  students  and  faculty  of  the  college  It  distributes  closed-circuit 
television  throughout  the  building,  provides  audio-visual  equipment  and 
service,  a  computer  terminal,  a  learning  lab.  and  instruction  in  all  aspects  of 
instructional  materials,  aids,  and  new  media  Production  and  distribution 
rooms  and  a  studio  are  available  for  closed-circuit  television  and  a  video 
tape  system  Laboratories  are  available  for  graphic  and  photographic 
production  with  facilities  for  laculty  research  and  development  in  use  of 
instructional  media  Supporting  the  professional  faculty  m  the  operation  of 
the  center  are  media  specialists 

Institute  for  the  Study  of  Exceptional  Children  and  Youth.  The  institute, 
adjunct  to  the  Department  of  Special  Education,  is  a  problem-centered 
organization  engaged  in  innovation,  research,  and  evaluation  related  to 
major  issues  affecting  the  lives  of  exceptional  individuals  — the  gifted  and 
talented  as  well  as  the  handicapped  Some  o(  the  current  projects  address 
microcomputers  and  related  technology,  leadership  policy  personnel 
preparation,  and  programs  tor  the  gifted  and  talented 
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Mathematics  Center.  The  center  provides  a  mathematics  laboratory  lor 
undergraduate  and  graduate  students,  and  a  program  ol  clinical  diagnostic 
and  corrective/remedial  services  tor  children  Clinic  services  are  a  part  ot 
a  program  in  elementary  school  mathematics  at  the  graduate  level 

Music  Educators  National  Conlerence  Historical  Center.  The  University  ol 
Maryland  and  the  Music  Educators  National  Conlerence  established  the 
MENC  Historical  Center  m  1965  tor  the  purpose  ot  building  and  maintaining 
a  research  collection  which  would  rellect  the  development  and  current 
practices  in  music  education  Located  in  McKeldm  Library,  the  center 
includes  study  space  and  is  prepared  to  assist  scholars  in  the  field 
Materials  m  the  following  categories  are  collected,  archival  documents  ot 
MENC.  instructional  materials,  professional  publications,  curncular. 
administrative,  and  philosophical  materials,  manuscripts,  personal  letters, 
and  other  historical  materials 

Center  of  Rehabilitation  and  Manpower  Services.  The  center  of 
Rehabilitation  and  Manpower  Services  is  one  of  the  operating  Divisions  of 
the  Department  of  Industrial,  Technological  and  Occupational  Education 
The  center  was  established  in  1968  as  a  joint  proiect  of  the  Department  of 
HEW  and  the  University  The  center  receives  support  from  Federal,  State 
and  private  sources  to  carry  out  its  mission  of  improving  the  vocational 
training  and  skills  of  mentally  and  physically  handicapped  students  and 
adults  in  Maryland,  Delaware.  Virginia,  Pennsylvania.  West  Virginia,  and  the 
District  of  Columbia  The  center  conducts  short-term  training  institutes  for 
teachers,  administrators,  counselors,  vocational  evaluators,  and 
supervisors  to  upgrade  their  skills  Consultative  services  are  provided  to 
agencies  and  systems  interested  in  improving  their  planning  and 
management  policies  The  Center  also  serves  as  a  multi-media  resource 
providing  and  developing  materials  specifically  related  to  the  career  and 
vocational  training  of  handicapped  people 

Program  content,  professional  issues,  and  participant  concerns  are 
integrated  into  seminar  designs  to  enable  the  greatest  possible  gam  in  new 
skills,  information,  and  insight  in  problem  resolution  This  approach  to 
learning  requires  limited  enrollment  to  ensure  the  quality  of  learning 
Seminars  utilize  participative  learning  techniques  such  as  simulations,  role 
plays,  small  group  exercises,  brainstorming,  lectures,  practicums.  case 
studies,  demonstrations,  m-baskets.  games,  and  critical  instances 

Center  tor  Young  Children.  A  demonstration  nursery-kindergarten 
program  (1)  provides  a  center  in  which  individual  professors  or  students 
may  conduct  research;  (2)  serves  as  a  unit  for  undergraduate  students  to 
have  selected  experiences  with  young  children,  such  as  student  teaching, 
child  study,  and  observation  of  young  children;  (3)  provides  a  sett'ng  in 
which  educators  from  within  and  without  the  University  can  come  for 
sources  of  ideas  relative  to  the  education  of  young  children. 

Reading  Center.  The  Reading  Center  provides  clinical  diagnostic  and 
corrective  services  to  a  limited  number  of  children  These  services  are  a 
part  of  the  program  in  corrective /remedial  reading  offered  to  teachers  on 
the  graduate  level 

Science  Teaching  Center.  The  Science  Teaching  Center  has  been 
designed  to  serve  as  a  representative  facility  of  its  type  to  fulfill  its  functions 
of  undergraduate  and  graduate  science  teacher  education,  science 
supervisor  training,  basic  research  in  science  education,  aid  to  inservice 
teachers  and  supervisors,  and  consultative  services,  on  all  levels, 
kindergarten  through  community  college  Its  reference  library  features 
relevant  periodicals,  science  and  mathematics  textbooks,  new  curriculum 
materials,  and  works  on  science  subjects  and  their  operational  aspects  Its 
fully  equipped  research  laboratory,  in  addition  to  its  teaching  laboratories 
for  science  methods  courses,  provides  project  space  for  both  faculty  and 
students 

Since  1962  the  Science  Teaching  Center  has  served  as  the 
headquarters  for  the  activities  of  the  Science  Teaching  Materials  Review 
Committee  of  the  National  Science  Teachers  Association,  The  Information 
Clearinghouse  on  Science  and  Mathematics  Curricular  Developments,  the 
International  Clearinghouse  for  A  A  AS,  N  S  F  ,  and  UNESCO,  started 
here  that  year  also  Within  the  center  is  gathered  the  'software'  and 
"hardware'  of  science  education  in  what  is  considered  to  be  one  of  the 
most  comprehensive  collections  of  such  materials  in  the  world 

Vocational  Curriculum  Research  and  Development  Center.  Located  within 
the  Department  of  Industrial  Education,  the  center  provides  leadership  in 
research  and  development,  resources,  and  supportive  services  for 
individuals  and  groups  engaged  in  industrial,  vocational,  and  technical 
education  curriculum  development  Available  resources  include  curriculum 
guides  textbooks,  course  outlines,  learning  activity  packages,  teaching 
aids,  professional  journals,  reference  books,  and  catalogs  representing 
local,  State,  and  national  curriculum  trends 

Study  carrels  and  instructional  media  facilities  are  provided  for 
students,  faculty,  local  teachers,  and  specialists  engaged  in  vocational 
curriculum  research,  development  and  assessment  The  center  maintains 
linkages  with  similar  regional  and  national  agencies  concerned  with 
vocational  curriculum  research  and  development 

Student  and  Professional  Organizations.  The  college  sponsors  a  chapter 
of  Phi  Delta  Kappa,  a  Student  National  Education  Association,  and  a 


Chapter  of  Kappa  Delta  Pi,  an  Honorary  Society  in  education  A  student 
chapter  ot  the  Council  for  Exceptional  Children  is  open  to  undergraduate 
and  graduate  students  in  Special  Education  A  student  chapter  of  the  Music 
Educators  National  Conference  (MENC)  is  sponsored  by  the  Department 
of  Music,  and  the  Industrial  Education  Department  has  a  chapter  of  the 
American  Society  ot  Tool  and  Manufacturing  Engineers  and  a  chapter  ol 
the  American  Industrial  Arts  Association 

In  several  departments  there  are  informal  organizations  of  students 

Career  Development  Center,  University  Credentials  Service.  All  seniors 
graduating  in  the  College  ot  Education  (except  Industrial  Technology 
maiors)  are  required  to  file  credentials  with  the  Career  Development 
Center  Credentials  consist  of  the  permanent  record  ol  a  student's 
academic  preparation  and  recommendations  from  academic  and 
professional  sources  An  initial  registration  tee  enables  the  Career 
Development  Center  to  send  a  student's  credentials  to  interested 
educational  employers,  as  indicated  by  the  student 

Students  who  are  completing  teacher  certification  requirements, 
advanced  degrees  and  are  interested  in  a  teaching,  administrative  or 
research  position  in  education,  or  who  are  completing  advanced  degrees 
m  library  science,  may  also  lile  credentials 

Other  services  include  vacancy  listing  in  secondary  schools  and 
institutions  of  higher  learning,  notifications  of  interest-related  positions,  on- 
campus  interviews  with  state  and  out-of-state  school  systems,  and 
descriptive  information  on  school  systems  throughout  the  country 

This  service  is  also  available  to  alumni  For  further  information  contact 
the  Career  Development  Center,  Hornbake  Library,  or  phone  454-2813 
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Counseling  and  Personnel  Services 

Professor  and  Chair:  Hershenson 

Professors:  Birk,  Magoon.  Marx,  Pumroy.  Schlossberg 

Associate  Professors:  Allan.  Greenberg,  Hoffman,  Lawrence,  Leonard. 

Medvene,  Power,  Rhoads,  Scales,  Sedlacek,  Spokane,  Teglasi, 

Westbrook 

Assistant  Professors:  Boyd,  Clement,  Freeman.  Lucas.  McEwen, 

Mullison.  Strein.  Thomas,  Waldo 

Programs  of  preparation  are  offered  by  the  Department  of  Counseling 
and  Personnel  Services  at  the  master's  degree,  advanced  graduate 
specialist,  and  doctoral  degree  levels  for  counselors  in  elementary  and 
secondary  schools,  rehabilitation  agencies,  community  agencies,  business 
and  industry,  and  college  and  university  counseling  centers.  The 
department  also  offers  graduate  programs  of  preparation  for  other 
personnel  services  college  student  personnel  administrators,  pupil 
personnel  workers,  and  school  psychologists  The  department  offers  a 
program  jointly  with  the  Department  of  Psychology  which  leads  to  a  Ph  D  in 
counseling  psychology 

While  the  department  does  not  offer  an  undergraduate  mapr,  it  does 
offer  a  number  of  courses  which  are  open  to  undergraduates  and  are 
suggested  for  students  considering  graduate  work  in  counseling  or  other 
human  service  fields 
Course  Code  Prefix— EDCP 

Curriculum  and  Instruction 

Professor  and  Chair:  Arends 

Professors:  E   G.  Campbell,  Carr,  Fein,  Fey,  Folstrom,  Guthrie, 

Holliday,  Jantz,  Johnson,  Layman,  Lockard.  Roderick,  Sublett,  Weaver, 

Wilson 

Associate  Professors:  Amershek.  Borko,  Brigham.  Church.  Cirrincione, 

Craig,  Davey,  Davidson.  DeLorenzo,  Dreher,  Eley,  Farrell,  Gambrell. 

Garner,  Heidelbach,  Henkelman,  Herman,  McCaleb,  McWhinnie. 

Saracho.  D.  Williams 

Assistant  Professors:  P   Campbell.  Gillingham.  Graeber,  Krajcik, 

Markham,  Sanford,  Slater,  H  Williams,  Young 

Emeritus  Faculty:  Blough,  Duffey,  Leeper,  Risinger,  Schindler,  Stant 

The  Department  of  Curriculum  and  Instruction  offers  three 
undergraduate  curricula  leading  to  the  Bachelor  of  Science  degree: 

1  Early  Childhood  Education— for  the  preparation  of  teachers  in 
preschool,  kindergarten,  and  primary  grades  (grades  one,  two. 
and  three) 

2  Elementary  Education— for  the  preparation  of  teachers  of  grades 
one  through  six 

3  Secondary  Education — for  the  preparation  of  teachers  of  grades 
seven  through  twelve,  in  numerous  specialization  areas 

Advising  is  mandatory  lor  all  students  Students  should  meet  with  their 
advisors  each  semester  to  plan  the  appropriate  sequence  ot  academic 
and  professional  courses    Before  students  can  enroll  in  any  of  the 
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professional  courses  in  Curriculum  and  Instruction  (except  EDCI  280),  they 
must  first  gam  admission  to  the  College  of  Education's  Teacher  Education 
Program  and  arrange  for  advising  Admission  procedures  and  criteria  are 
explained  in  "Admission  to  Teacher  Education"  in  the  section  headed 
College  of  Education  For  more  information  students  should  contact  the 
department's  Advising  Office,  454-7346 

The  department  also  has  an  experimental  Teacher  Education  Program 
leading  to  certification  and  a  master's  degree  Interested  students  should 
contact  the  department's  Advising  Office  for  details 

Students  planning  to  register  for  teacher  education  courses  in  the 
spring  semester  should  file  an  application  for  admission  and  take  the 
required  CAT  before  October  1  Students  planning  to  take  courses  in  the 
fall  should  complete  the  application  process  by  February  1  Students  who 
do  not  meet  these  deadlines  may  be  restricted  from  the  professional 
sequences  in  EDCI  programs 

The  professional  education  sequences  including  student  teaching  in 
EDCI  are  full  time  commitments  Part-time  employment  should  be  kept  to  a 
minimum  during  the  professional  sequences  and  any  outside  employment 
during  the  student  teaching  semester  must  have  department  approval 

Early  Childhood  (Preschool-Kindergarten-Primary).  Graduates  of  the  Early 
Childhood  Education  program  receive  a  Bachelor  of  Science  degree  and 
meet  the  requirements  for  teaching  kindergarten,  preschool,  and  primary 
grades  in  Maryland,  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  many  states  The 
program  involves  a  minimum  of  121  credit  hours,  six  hours  of  electives  are 
included 

Students  in  the  program  must  have  extensive  experience  in  working 
with  children  prior  to  the  junior  year.  Observation  and  student  teaching  are 
done  in  the  University  Center  for  Young  Children  on  the  campus  and  in 
centers  in  nearby  communities 

The  professional  semesters  of  the  Early  Childhood  Program  are  very 
important  and  highly  integrated  learning  experiences  Courses  taken  in  the 
professional  sequences  must  be  completed  with  a  grade  of  C  or  better 
prior  to  student  teaching  Students  should  consult  with  an  advisor  each 
semester  Students  must  register  with  the  Department  of  Curriculum  and 
Instruction  no  later  than  May  1  of  the  year  they  plan  to  begin  the 
professional  sequences 

University  Study  Program:  Fundamental,  Distributive,  and  Advanced 
Other  Academic  Support  Courses 

SPCH  100,  110,  or  125  (3) 

•PSYC  100  (3) 

"Social  Science  or  History  Course   ANTH,  GEOG,  ECON,  GVPT,  SOCY. 

HIST  (6) 

"Biological  Science  with  Lab  BOTN,  ZOOL,  MICB.  ENTM,  U  S  History  (4) 

•HIST  (US  )  (3) 

MATH  210,  211  (4.4) 

•Physical  Sciences  with  Lab  from  ASTR.  GEOL,  CHEM,  PHYS,  or  ENES  (4) 

MUSC  155  (3) 

Creative  Arts   PHED  181,  183,  421,  DANIC  100;  THET  120,  211  (2-3) 

One  of  the  following   FMCD  332.  SOCY  343.  NUTR  100.  EDCI  416  (3) 

Professional  Courses: 

EDCI  280— School  Service  Semester  (3) 

Professional  Block  I: 

EDCI  313— Creative  Activities  for  Young  Children  (3) 

EDCI  314— Teaching  Language,  Reading,  Drama  &  Literature  (3) 

EDHD  419A — Human  Development  and  Learning  in  School  (3) 

EDCI  318A— Professional  Development  Seminar  (2) 

EDCI  3 18B— Professional  Development  Seminar  (1) 

EDCI  488— Computers  in  Early  Childhood  (1) 

Professional  Block  II: 

EDCI  315— The  Young  Child  in  the  Social  Environment  (3) 

EDCI  316— The  Teaching  in  Early  Childhood  (3) 

EDCI  317— The  Young  Child  in  the  Physical  Environment  (3) 

EDCI  443A— Children's  Literature  (3) 

EDHD  419B — Human  Development  and  Learning  in  School  (3) 

EDPA  301— Foundations  of  Education  (3) 

EDCI  411  —  Student  Teaching — Preschool  and/or 

EDCI  412— Student  Teaching— Kindergarten  (8) 

EDCI  413— Student  Teaching— Primary  (8) 
*  May  meet  both  USP  and  departmental  requirements 

Elementary  Education.  Students  who  complete  the  elementary  curriculum 
will  receive  the  Bachelor  of  Science  degree  and  will  meet  the  Maryland 
State  Department  of  Education  requirements  for  the  Standard  Professional 
Certificate  in  Elementary  Education  The  curriculum  also  meets  the 
certification  requirements  in  many  other  states  and  in  the  District  of 
Columbia 

While  there  is  some  flexibility  in  the  order  in  which  required  courses  can 
be  taken,  students  should  consult  regularly  with  their  EDCI  advisor  to 
ensure  that  prerequisites  for  the  professional  block  and  graduation 
requirements  are  fulfilled 

For  students  admitted  to  elementary  education  prior  to  1987  spring 
semester,  the  following  courses  are  required 


University  Study  Program:  Fundamental,  Distributive,  and  Advanced 
Other  Academic  Support  Courses 

•Biological  Science  with  Lab  (BOTN,  ZOOL,  MICB,  ENTM)  (4) 

•Physical  Science  with  Lab  (ASTR.  GEOL.  CHEM.  PHYS.  ENES)  (4) 

"Social  Science  or  History  (ANTH.  GEOG,  ECON,  GVPT.  SOCY.  HIST)  (6) 

•MATH  210,  211  (4,4) 

ENGL  280  or  LING  200  or  ANTH  37 1  (3) 

•PSYC  100  (3) 

•HIST  US   History  (3) 

SPCH  100  or  110  or  125  or  HESP  202  (3) 

FMCD  322  or  PSYC  355  (3) 

EDCI  443  (3) 

MUSC  155  (3) 

Professional  Courses 

EDCI  280— School  Service  Semester  (3) 

EDHD  300E  —  Human  Development  and  Learning  (6) 

EDPA  301— Foundations  of  Education  (3) 

Professional  Block: 

EDCI  322— Curriculum  and  Instruction  in  Elementary  Education- 
Social  Studies  (3) 

EDCI  342— Curriculum  and  Instruction  in  Elementary  Education- 
Language  Arts  (3) 

EDCI  352— Curriculum  and  Instruction  in  Elementary  Education- 
Mathematics  (3) 

EDCI  362 — Curriculum  and  Instruction  in  Elementary  Education — 
Science  (3) 
EDCI  481— Student  Teaching  (12) 

•   May  meet  USP  requirements 

Students  admitted  to  Elementary  Education  during  1987  spring  or  tall 
semesters  must  complete  a  specific  phase-in  professional  education 
sequence  of  courses  which  differs  from  the  above  program  Students 
should  see  the  department  for  a  listing  of  the  required  courses 

Students  admitted  to  Elementary  Education  after  the  1987  fall 
semester  must  complete  the  following  revised  program  which  includes  an 
area  of  concentration,  and  a  senior  thesis 

University  Study  Program:  Fundamental,  Distributive,  and  Advanced 
Other  Academic  Support  Courses 

•HIST  U.S.  (3) 

'Biological  Science  with  Lab  (4) 

Physical  Science  with  Lab  (4) 

SPCH  100,  110.  or  125  (3) 

'Social  Science  (3) 

•MATH  210,  211  (4,4) 

•SOCY  230  (3) 

ENGL  274  or  EDCI  443  (3) 

MUSC  155  (3) 

Area  of  Academic  Concentration 

Professional  Courses: 

EDCI  280— School  Service  Semester  (3) 

EDCI  301— Teaching  Art  in  the  Elementary  School  (3) 

EDCI  397— Principles  and  Methods  ot  Teaching  (3) 

EDHD  300  — Human  Development  and  Learning  (6) 

EDCI  487  — Introduction  to  Computers  in  Instructional  Settings  (3) 

EDMS  410— Principles  of  Testing  and  Evaluation  (3) 

Professional  Block  I: 

EDCI  322,  342,  352,  362.  372  (15) 

Professional  Block  II: 

EDCI  481— Student  Teaching  (12) 

EDCI  464 — Clinical  Practice  m  Reading  Diagnosis  and  Instruction  (3) 
EDCI  497— Study  of  Teaching  (3) 
EDPA  301— Foundations  of  Education  (3) 
EDCI  489— Field  Experiences  in  Education  (3) 
■  May  meet  USP  requirements 
Course  Code  Prefix— EDCI 

Secondary  Education  .  Secondary  education  is  concerned  with  the 
preparation  of  teachers  of  middle  schools.  |unior  high  schools,  and  senior 
high  schools  in  the  following  areas  art,  English,  foreign  languages,  library 
science,  mathematics,  music,  science,  social  studies,  and  speech  and 
drama 

In  the  areas  of  art,  music,  and  library  science,  teachers  are  prepared  to 
teach  m  both  elementary  and  secondary  schools  Maiors  in  physical 
education  and  agriculture  are  offered  m  the  College  of  Physical  Education. 
Recreation,  and  Health  and  the  College  of  Agriculture  in  cooperation  with 
the  College  of  Education  Majors  in  reading  are  offered  only  at  the 
graduate  level,  and  require  a  bachelor's  degree,  certification,  and  at  least 
two  years  of  successful  teaching  experience  as  prerequisites 

The  Bachelor  ot  Arts  degree  is  offered  m  the  teaching  fields  of  art. 
English,  foreign  languages,  mathematics,  social  studies,  and  speech  and 
drama  The  Bachelor  of  Science  degree  is  offered  m  art,  library  science, 
mathematics,  music,  science,  social  studies  and  speech  and  drama 
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Before  students  can  enroll  in  any  ot  the  professional  courses  in 
secondary  education  (EDCI  390,  Special  Methods  and  Student  Teaching), 
they  must  lirst  gam  admission  to  the  College  ot  Education's  Teacher 
Preparation  Program  and  arrange  for  advising  with  a  laculty  member  in  the 
area  ot  specialization  Admission  procedures  and  criteria  are  explained  in 
"Admission  to  Teacher  Education"  in  the  section  headed  College  of 
Education  Students  should  take  the  following  sequence 

EDHD  300 

EDCI  390  prerequisite  of,  or  concurrent  enrollment  in  EDHD  300, 

Special  Methods  prerequisite  of,  or  concurrent  enrollment  in  EDCI 
390. 

Student  Teaching  prerequisite  in  EDCI  390.  special  methods  courses, 
and  completion  of  program  subject  matter  requirements 

All  students  who  elect  the  secondary  education  curriculum  will  fulfill  the 
preceding  general  requirements  and  also  prepare  to  teach  one  or  more 
school  subjects  which  will  involve  meeting  specific  requirements  in 
particular  subject  matter  fields  The  student  teaching  semester  is  a  lull- 
time  commitment  and  interference  with  this  commitment  because  ot 
employment  is  not  permitted  Living  arrangements,  including 
transportation  for  the  student  teaching  assignments,  are  considered  the 
responsibility  ot  the  student 

Foreign  Language  Requirement— Bachelor  of  Arts  Degree.  All  students 
who  pursue  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  in  secondary  education  are 
required  to  complete  two  years  (twelve  semester  hours)  or  the  equivalent 
of  a  foreign  language  at  the  college  level  If  a  student  has  had  three  years 
of  one  foreign  language  or  two  years  of  each  of  two  foreign  languages  as 
recorded  on  his  or  her  high  school  transcripts,  he  or  she  is  not  required  to 
take  any  foreign  languages  in  the  college,  although  he  or  she  may  elect  to 
do  so 

It  a  student  is  not  exempt  from  the  foreign  language  requirements,  he  or 
she  must  complete  courses  through  the  104  level  of  a  modern  language  or 
204  level  of  a  classical  language 

In  the  modern  languages — French,  German,  and  Spanish — the  student 
should  take  the  placement  test  in  the  language  in  which  he  or  she  has  had 
work  if  he  or  she  wishes  to  continue  the  same  language;  his  or  her 
language  instruction  would  start  at  the  level  indicated  by  the  test  With 
classical  languages,  the  student  would  start  at  the  level  indicated  in  this 
catalog 

For  students  who  come  under  the  provisions  above,  the  placement  test 
may  also  serve  as  a  proficiency  test  and  may  be  taken  by  a  student  any 
time  (once  a  semester)  to  try  to  fulfill  the  language  requirement 

Students  who  have  studied  languages  other  than  French,  German,  or 
Spanish,  or  who  have  lived  for  two  or  more  years  in  a  foreign  country  where 
a  language  other  than  English  prevails,  shall  be  placed  by  the  chairperson 
of  the  respective  language  section,  if  feasible,  or  by  the  chairpersons  of  the 
foreign  language  departments  Native  speakers  of  a  foreign  language  shall 
satisfy  the  foreign  language  requirements  by  taking  twelve  semester  hours 
of  English 

English  Education.  A  major  in  English  Education  requires  forty-five 
semester  hours  in  English  and  speech.  All  electives  in  English  must  be 
approved  by  the  student's  advisor 

University  Study  Program:  Fundamental,  Distributive,  and  Advanced 
Other  Academic  Support  Courses 

SPCH  100,  125,  or  220  (3) 

Foreign  Language  (4,4) 

ENGL  101H  —  Honors  Composition  (3) 

ENGL  201— World  Literature  or  ENGL  202  (3) 

ENGL  281— Standard  English  Grammar,  Usage,  and  Diction  (3) 

ENGL  310— 312— English  Literature  (6) 

ENGL  301— Critical  Methods  in  the  Study  of  Literature  or  ENGL  453  (3) 

LING  200— Introductory  Linguistics  (3) 

SPCH  230 — Argumentation  and  Debate  or 

SPCH  330,  350  or  356  (3) 

ENGL  384— Concepts  of  Grammar  or  ENGL  385.  482.  or  484  (3) 

ENGL  304— Shakespeare  or  ENGL  403  or  404  (3) 

ENGL  313— American  Literature  or  ENGL  430,  431,  432  or  433  (3) 

EDCI  466— Literature  for  Adolescents  (3) 

EDCI  467— Teaching  Writing  (3) 

ENGL  391— Advanced  Composition  or  ENGL  393  or  493  (3) 

ENGL  Electives  (Upper  level)  (9) 

Professional  Courses 

EDHD  300S  — Human  Development  and  Learning  (6) 

EDPA  301— Foundations  of  Education  (3) 

EDCI  390— Principles  and  Methods  of  Secondary  Education  (3) 

EDCI  447— Field  Experience  in  English  Teaching  (1) 

EDCI  340— Curriculum  Instruction  and  Observation— English  Methods  (3) 

EDCI  463— The  Teaching  of  Reading  in  the  Secondary  School  (3) 

EDCI  441— Student  Teaching— English  (12) 

EDCI  440 — Student  Teaching  Seminar  in  Secondary  Education  English  (1) 


Art  Education.  Students  in  art  education  are  prepared  to  teach  at  any  level. 
K-12 

University  Study  Program:  Fundamental,  Distributive,  and  Advanced 

Other  Academic  Support  Courses 

ARTH  100— Introduction  to  Art  (3) 

ARTS  110— Drawing  I  (3) 

ARTS  100— Design  I  (3) 

SPCH  100— Basic  Principles  of  Speech  Communications  or  125  or  220  (3) 

ARTH  260— History  of  Art  I  (3) 

ARTS  220— Intermediate  Drawing  (3) 

ARTH  261— History  of  Art  II  (3) 

ARTS  320  — Painting  I  (3) 

EDIT  273— Practicum-Ceramics  (3) 

EDIT  106  — Teaching  Creative  Construction  Activities  (3) 

ARTS  330  — Sculpture  I  (3) 

ARTS  428— Painting  II  (3) 

EDCI  406— Practicum— Two  Dimensional  (3) 

EDCI  403— Teaching  of  Art  Criticism  (3) 

EDCI  489— Seminar  in  Art  Education  (3) 

EDCI  407— Practicum— Three  Dimensional  (3) 

ARTS  340— Pnntmaking  I  (3) 

Professional  Courses 

EDHD  300S  — Human  Development  and  Learning  (6) 

EDCI  390— Principles  and  Methods  of  Secondary  Education  (3) 

EDCI  480— Child  and  Curriculum— Elementary  (3) 

EDPA  301— Foundations  of  Education  (3) 

EDCI  300 — Curriculum  and  Instruction  in  Art  Education  (3) 

EDCI  402— Student  Teaching  in  Secondary  Schools— Art  (6) 

EDCI  401  — Student  Teaching  in  Elementary  Schools— Art  (6) 

EDCI  489— Seminar  in  Art  Education  (3) 

Foreign  Language  Education.  The  Foreign  Language  Education  curriculum 
is  designed  for  prospective  foreign  language  teachers  in  secondary 
schools  The  current  focus  is  on  Spanish,  French,  and  German  Students 
seeking  certification  in  the  areas  of  Hebrew,  Italian,  Latin,  Portuguese,  or 
Russian  must  apply  for  certification  through  a  "Credit  Count"  procedure, 
rather  than  a  departmental  "Approved  Program"  Further  information  can 
be  obtained  through  a  foreign  language  education  advisor  m  the 
Curriculum  and  Instruction  Office 

A  minimum  of  thirty  prescribed  semester  hours  in  a  foreign  language 
plus  nine  hours  of  electives  in  a  related  area  for  a  total  of  thirty-nine  hours  is 
required  The  student  is  strongly  advised  to  begin  or  continue  a  second 
foreign  language.  The  foreign  language  education  advisor  must  approve 
the  nine  hours  of  "related  area"  credit  The  following  requirements  must  be 
met  within  the  thirty  required  hours:  one  year  of  advanced  conversation, 
one  year  of  advanced  grammar  and  composition,  one  year  of  survey  of 
literature,  one  year  of  advanced  literature  (400  level),  one  semester  of 
advanced  civilization  (300  or  400  level),  and  one  semester  of  applied 
linguistics  Equivalents  to  the  above  must  be  approved  by  the  appropriate 
education  advisor 

University  Study  Program:  Fundamental,  Distributive,  and  Advanced 
Other  Academic  Support  Courses 

SPCH  100,  125.  or  220— Basic  Principles  of  Speech  Communication  (3) 
Foreign  Language,  (Intermediate  or  appropriate  level  as 

determined  by  placement  exam)  (3,3) 
Foreign  Language — Grammar  and  Composition  (3,3) 
Foreign  Language— Survey  of  Literature  (3,3) 
Foreign  Language — Advanced  Conversation  (3,3) 
Foreign  Language — Literature  (400  level)  (3.3) 
Foreign  Language — Civilization  (3) 
Foreign  Language  or  English  Applied  Linguistics  (3) 
Electives  in  Foreign  Language  (6) 

Professional  Courses 

EDHD  300S— Human  Development  and  Learning  (6) 

EDCI  390— Principles  and  Methods  of  Secondary  Education  (3) 

EDPA  301— Foundations  of  Education  (3) 

EDCI  430— Seminar  in  Student  Teaching  (3) 

EDCI  330— Curriculum  and  Instruction  in  Secondary  Education: 

Foreign  Language  (3) 
EDCI  431— Student  Teaching  in  the  Secondary  Schools  (12) 
Electives  from  400-level  courses  in  foreign  language  education  (3) 

Library  Science  Education  .  This  program  is  being  phased  out  at  UMCP 
No  new  students  will  be  admitted  and  the  last  time  student  teaching  will  be 
offered  is  spring  semester,  1988  Students  enrolled  in  this  curriculum  will 
pursue  a  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  with  an  area  of  concentration  of  thirty-six 
hours  in  one  of  the  following  Arts  and  Humanities.  Behavioral  and  Social 
Sciences,  or  Mathematics  and  Science  Students  may  concentrate  in  a 
subject  area  subsumed  under  one  of  these  fields,  or  they  may  choose  a 
broad  spectrum  of  courses  in  one  of  the  areas  under  the  guidance  of  their 
advisors  The  minor  of  eighteen  hours  will  be  library  science  education 
Students  in  library  science  education  will  complete  fifteen  semester  hours 
in  directed  library  experience  as  their  student  teaching  requirement.  The 
student  teaching  semester  is  a  full-time  commitment  to  eight  weeks  each  in 
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a  secondary  and  elementary  school  A  concurrent  seminar  will  also  be  a 
part  of  this  experience  Students  completing  this  curriculum  will  be  eligible 
for  certification  as  an  Educational  Media  Associate.  Level  I.  and  will  qualify 
to  work  in  school  media  centers  under  the  supervision  of  a  Media 
Generalist,  Level  II 

University  Study  Program:  Fundamental,  Distributive,  and  Advanced 
Other  Academic  Support  Courses 

SPCH  100,  125  or  220  (3) 

LBSC  331— Introduction  to  Educational  Media  Services  (3) 

LBSC  381— Basic  Reference  and  Information  Sources  (3) 

LBSC  382— Cataloging  and  Classification  of  Materials  (3) 

LBSC  383  — Library  Materials  for  Children  and  Youth  (3) 

EDPA  441— Graphic  Materials  for  Instruction  (3) 

LBSC  384  — Media  Center  Administration  and  Services  (3) 

Area  of  Concentration 

Professional  Courses 

EDHD  300S— Human  Development  and  Learning  (6) 

EDCI  380 — Curriculum  and  Instruction — Elementary  (3) 

EDPA  301— Foundations  of  Education  (3) 

EDCI  483— Student  Teaching  in  School  Media  Centers— Elementary  (6) 

EDCI  493 — Student  Teaching  in  School  Media  Centers — Secondary  (6) 

EDCI  496— Student  Teaching  Seminar  (3) 

Mathematics  Education  .  A  major  in  mathematics  education  requires  the 
completion  of  MATH  241  or  its  equivalent,  and  a  minimum  of  fifteen 
semester  hours  of  mathematics  at  the  400  level  (excluding  MATH  490); 
400  level  courses  beyond  those  prescribed  (402  or  403,  430)  should  be 
selected  in  consultation  with  the  mathematics  education  advisor 

University  Study  Program:  Fundamental,  Distributive,  and  Advanced 
Other  Academic  Support  Courses 

SPCH  100.  125  or  220  (3) 

MATH  140,  141— Calculus  I.  II  (4,4) 

Science  Requirement  (6-10) 

MATH  240,  241— Linear  Algebra.  Calculus  III  (4.4) 

CMSC  1 10  — Introduction  to  Fortran  Programming  or 

CMSC  120 — Introduction  to  Pascal  Programming  (4.4) 

MATH  430— Euclipean  and  Non-Euclipean  Geometries  (3) 

MATH  402— Algebraic  Structures  or 

MATH  403— Introduction  to  Abstract  Algebra  (3) 

MATH  Electives  (400-level)  (9) 

Professional  Courses 

EDHD  300S— Human  Development  and  Learning  (6) 

EDCI  390 — Principles  and  Methods  of  Secondary  Education  (3) 

EDCI     350— Curriculum     and     Instruction     in     Secondary     Education 

Mathematics  (3) 

EDPA  301— Foundations  of  Education  (3) 

EDCI  456— Diagnosis  of  Learning  Disabilities  in  Mathematics  (3) 

EDCI  451  — Student  Teaching  in  Secondary  School  Mathematics  (12) 

EDCI     450 — Student     Teaching     Seminar     in     Secondary     Education 

Mathematics  Education  (3) 

Music  Education.  The  curriculum  in  music  leads  to  a  Bachelor  of  Science 
degree  in  education  with  a  major  in  music  education  It  is  planned  to  meet 
the  demand  for  specialists,  supervisors,  and  resource  teachers  in  music  in 
the  schools  The  program  provides  training  in  the  teaching  of  general 
music /choral  and  instrumental  music  and  leads  to  certification  to  teach 
music  at  both  elementary  and  secondary  school  levels  m  Maryland  and 
most  other  states  There  are  two  options  The  general  music /choral  option 
is  for  students  whose  principal  instrument  is  voice  or  piano,  the 
instrumental  option  is  for  students  whose  principal  instrument  is  an 
orchestral  or  band  instrument  Students  are  able  to  develop  proficiency  in 
both  certifications  by  taking  additional  courses. 

All  students  teach  and  are  carefully  observed  in  clinical  settings  by 
members  of  the  music  education  faculty  This  is  intended  to  ensure  the 
maximum  development  and  growth  of  each  student's  professional  and 
personal  competencies  Each  student  is  assigned  to  an  advisor  who 
guides  him  or  her  through  the  various  stages  ot  advancement  in  the 
program  of  music  and  music  education 

University  Study  Program:  Fundamental,  Distributive,  and  Advanced 
Other  Academic  Support  Courses 

MUSP  109,  110— Applied  Music  (Principal  Instrument)  (2,2) 

MUSC  150.  151  — Theory  of  Music  (3,3) 

MUSC  102,  103— Class  Piano  (2.2) 

MUSC  116.  117  — Study  of  Instruments  (2.2) 

SPCH  100.  125,  or  220  (3) 

MUED  197  —  Pre-Professional  Experience  (1) 

MUSP  207.  208— Applied  Music  (Principal  Instrument)  (2.2) 

MUSC  250,  251— Advanced  Theory  of  Music  (4.4) 

MUSC  113,  121— Class  Study  of  Instruments  (2,2) 

MUSC  230— History  of  Music  (3) 

MUSP  305.  306— Applied  Music  (Principal  Instrument)  (2.2) 

MUSC  490.  491— Conducting  (2) 

MUSC  120,  1 14— Class  Study  of  Instruments  (2.2) 


MUED  470— General  Concepts  tor  Teaching  Music  (1) 

MUED  41 1— Instrumental  Music   Elementary  (3) 

MUED  420— Instrumental  Music   Secondary  (2) 

MUED  410 — Instrumental  Arranging  (2) 

MUED  330.  331— History  of  Music  (3.3) 

MUSP  409— Applied  Music  (Principal  Instrument)  (2) 

MUSC  229— Major  Ensemble  (7) 

Professional  Courses 

EDHD  300S— Human  Development  and  Learning  (6) 

EDCI  484/494— Student  Teaching  Music  (12) 

EDPA  301— Foundations  of  Education  (3) 

EDCI  390— Principles  and  Methods  of  Secondary  Education  (3) 

University  Study  Program:  Fundamental,  Distributive,  and  Advanced 
Other  Academic  Support  Courses 

MUSP  109.  110— Applied  Music  (Principal  Instrument)  (2,2) 

MUSC  150,  151— Theory  of  Music  (3,3) 

MUSC  100— Class  Voice.  MUSC  200— Advanced  Class  Voice  (2.2) 

or  MUSC  102,  103— Class  Piano  (2.2) 
MUED  197— Pre-Professional  Experiences  (1) 
SPCH  100,  125,  or  220  (3) 

MUSP  207,  208— Applied  Music  (Principal  Instrument)  (2.2) 
MUSC  230— Music  History  (3) 
MUSC  202,  203— Advanced  Class  Piano  (2,2) 
MUSC  250,  251— Advanced  Theory  of  Music  (4.4) 
MUSP  405.  409— Applied  Music  (Principal  Instrument)  (2,2) 
MUSC  453— Guitar-Recorder  Methods  (2) 
MUED  472  — Secondary  Choral  Methods  (2) 
MUSC  490.  491— Conducting  (2.2) 
MUED  478— Special  Topics  in  Music  Education  (1) 
MUED  470  — General  Concepts  for  Teaching  Music  (1) 
MUED  471— Elementary  General  Music  Methods  (3) 
MUSC  330,  331— History  of  Music  (3.3) 
MUSP  410— Applied  Music  (Principal  Instrument)  (2) 
MUSC  329— Mapr  Ensemble  (7) 

Professional  Courses 

EDHD  300S— Human  Development  and  Learning  (6) 

EDCI  390 — Principles  and  Methods  of  Secondary  Education  (3) 

EDPA  301— Foundations  of  Education  (3) 

EDCI  484/494— Student  Teaching:  Music  (12) 

'   Vanes  according  to  incoming  placement 

Physical  Education  and  Health  Education  .  This  curriculum  is  designed  to 
prepare  students  for  teaching  physical  education  and  health  m  elementary 
and  secondary  schools  To  obtain  full  particulars  on  course  requirements, 
the  student  should  refer  to  the  sections  on  the  Department  ol  Physical 
Education  and  the  Department  of  Health  Education 

Science  Education  .  A  science  major  consists  of  a  minimum  of  sixty 
semester  hours  study  in  the  academic  sciences  and  mathematics 

The  following  courses  are  required  for  all  science  education  majors 
BOTN  101  CHEM  103.  CHEM  104  (except  chemistry,  physics,  and  earth 
science  education  majors  who  take  CHEM  113),  GEOL  100-110;  PHYS 
121-122  or  141-142,  ZOOL  101,  and  six  semester  hours  of  mathematics 
Science  education  majors  must  achieve  a  minimum  grade  of  C  in  all 
required  mathematics,  science,  and  education  coursework 

An  area  of  specialization  with  a  minimum  of  thirty-three  semester  hours, 
and  the  approval  ot  the  student's  advisor,  must  be  completed  in  biology, 
chemistry,  physics,  and  geology,  as  noted  below 

Biology  Education 

University  Study  Program:  Fundamental,  Distributive,  and  Advanced 
Other  Academic  Support  Courses 

BOTN  101— General  Botany  (4) 

ZOOL  101— General  Zoology  (4) 

MATH  111— Introduction  to  Mathematics  II  (3) 

CHEM  103— General  Chemistry  I  (4) 

CHEM  104  — Fundamentals  of  Organic  and  Biochemistry  (4) 

ZOOL  201.  202  — Human  Anatomy  and  Physiology  I  and  II  (4.  4) 

BOTN  202  — The  Plant  Kingdom  or  ZOOL  210  —  Animal  Diversity  (4) 

MICB  200— General  Microbiology  (4) 

PHYS  121  — Fundamentals  of  Physics  I  (4) 

GEOL  100/ 1 10— Introductory  Physical  Geology  and  Laboratory  (4) 

SPCH  100.  125  or  220  (3) 

ZOOL  213  or  BOTN  414— Genetics  (4) 

BOTN  441— Plant  Physiology  (4) 

BOTN  212,  BOTN  417,  ZOOL  480  or  ENTM  205-Field  Studies  (4) 

PHYS  122  — Fundamentals  of  Physics  II  (4) 

BOTN  462-464  or  ZOOL  212— Ecology  (4) 

Professional  Courses 

EDHD  300S— Human  Development  and  Learning  (6) 

EDPA  301  — Foundations  ol  Education  (3) 

EDCI  489B— Student  Teaching  Seminar  m  Science  Ed  (1) 

EDCI  390— Principles  and  Methods  ol  Secondary  Education  (3) 
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EDCI  370— Curriculum  and  Instruction  in  Secondary 
Education— Science  (3) 

EDCI  471— Student  Teaching  in  Secondary  Schools— Science  (12) 
EDCI  488F— Computers  m  Science  Education  (2) 

Chemistry  Education 

University  Study  Program:  Fundamental,  Distributive,  and  Advanced 

Other  Academic  Support  Courses 

BOTN  101— General  Botany  (4) 

ZOOL  101— General  Zoology  (4) 

CHEM  103— General  Chemistry  I  (4) 

CHEM  113— General  Chemistry  II  (4) 

MATH  140,  141— Calculus  I  and  II  (4.  4| 

SPCH  100,  125  or  220  (3) 

CHEM  233.  243— Organic  Chemistry  I  and  II  (4,  4| 

PHYS  141.  142  — Principles  of  Physics  (4,  4| 

GEOL  100,  110— Introductory  Physical  Geology  and  Lab  (4) 

CHEM  321— Quantitative  Analysis  (4) 

CHEM  481,  482— Physical  Chemistry  I  and  II  (3,3) 

CHEM  483— Physical  Chemistry  Laboratory  I  (2) 

CHEM  Elective  (3) 

Professional  Courses 

EDHD  300S  —  Human  Development  and  Learning  (6) 

EDPA  301— Foundations  of  Education  (3) 

EDCI  390— Principles  and  Methods  of  Secondary  Education  (3) 

EDCI  370— Curriculum  and  Instruction  in  Secondary 

Education— Science  (3) 

EDCI  471— Student  Teaching  in  Secondary  Schools— Science  (12) 

EDCI  488F— Computers  in  Science  Education  (1) 

EDCI  489B— Student  Teaching  Seminar  in  Science  Education  (2) 

Earth  Science  Education 

University  Study  Program:  Fundamental,  Distributive,  and  Advanced 
Other  Academic  Support  Courses 

GEOL  100,  1 10— Introductory  Physical  Geology,  Lab  (4) 

GEOL  102,  112— Historical  Geology,  Lab  (4) 

BOTN  101— General  Botany  (4) 

ZOOL  101— General  Zoology  (4) 

MATH  110  or  140— Introduction  to  Mathematics  I  (3) 

MATH  111  or  141— Introduction  to  Mathematics  II  (3) 

SPCH  100,  125  or  220  (3) 

GEOL  340  — Geomorphology  (4) 

CHEM  103,  113— General  Chemistry  I  and  II  (4,  4) 

GEOL  322— Mineralogy  (4) 

ASTR  100,  122— Introduction  to  Astronomy,  Lab  (4) 

Earth  Sci  (6) 

GEOL  341  — Structural  Geology  (4) 

PHYS  121.  122— Fundamentals  of  Physics  I  and  II  (4.  4) 

Professional  Courses 

EDHD  300S— Human  Development  and  Learning  (6) 

EDCI  390— Principles  &  Methods  of  Secondary  Education  (3) 

EDCI  370— Curriculum  and  Instruction  in  Secondary 

Education— Science  (3) 

EDPA  301— Foundations  of  Education  (3) 

EDCI  471— Student  Teaching  in  Secondary  Schools  — Science  (12) 

EDCI  488F— Computers  in  Science  Education  (1) 

EDCI  489B— Student  Teaching  Seminar  in  Science  Education  (2) 

Physics  Education 

University  Study  Program:  Fundamental,  Distributive,  and  Advanced 
Other  Academic  Support  Courses 

CHEM  103.  113— General  Chemistry  I  and  II  (4.  4| 

MATH  140.  141— Calculus  I  and  II  (4.  4) 

PHYS  141,  142— Principal  of  General  Physics  I  and  II  (4,  4) 

SPCH  100,  125  or  220  (3) 

ASTR  111 — Observational  Astronomy  Laboratory  (1) 

PHYS  295— Intro  Lab  in  Electricity  and  Magneticism  (2) 

ZOOL  101— General  Zoology  (4) 

BOTN  101— General  Botany  I  (4) 

PHYS  296— Intro  Lab  in  Electromagnetic  Waves  (2) 

ASTR  100— Introduction  to  Astronomy  (3) 

MATH  240— Linear  Algebra  (4) 

PHYS  404  — Intermediate  Theoretical  Mechanics  (3) 

PHYS  405— Intermediate  Theoretical  Electricity  and  Magnetism  (3) 

PHYS  420— Modern  Physics  for  Engineers  (3) 

PHYS  305— Physics  Shop  Techniques  (1) 

GEOL  100— Introductory  Physical  Geology  (3) 

GEOL  110— Physical  Geology  Laboratory  I  (1) 

PHYS  406— Optics  (3) 

PHYS  499— Special  Problems  in  Physics  (2) 

Professional  Courses 

EDHD  300S— Human  Development  and  Learning  (6) 
EDPA  301— Foundations  of  Education  (3) 


EDCI  390  — Principles  and  Methods  ol  Secondary  Education  (3) 
EDCI  370— Curriculum  and  Instruction  in  Secondary 
Education— Science  (3) 

EDCI  471— Student  Teaching  in  Secondary  Schools— Science  (12) 
EDCI  489B— Student  Teaching  Seminar  in  Science  Education  (1) 
EDCI  488F  — Computers  in  Science  Education  (2) 

Social  Studies  Education 

Option  I  (History  Concentration).  Requires  fifty-four  semester  hours  of 
which  af  least  twenty-seven  must  be  in  history,  usually  at  least  six  hours  in 
American  history,  six  hours  of  non-American  history;  three  hours  in  Pro- 
Seminar  in  Historical  Writing,  and  twelve  hours  of  electives,  nine  of  which 
must  be  300—400  level  Twenty-seven  hours  of  related  social  sciences 
are  outlined  below 

University  Study  Program:  Fundamental,  Distributive,  and  Advanced 
Other  Academic  Support  Courses 

SPCH  100.  125  or  220  (3) 

HIST  156,  157— U  S   History  approved  by  advisor  (6) 

GEOG  100— Introduction  to  Geography  (3) 

GVPT  170— American  Government  (3) 

SOCY  100— Introduction  to  Sociology  (or  ANTH  101)  (3) 

HIST  Non-U  S   History  approved  by  advisor  (6) 

ECON  310— Evolution  of  Modern  Capitalism  in  Western  Europe  and  the 

United  States  (3) 

ECON  205— Fundamentals  of  Economics  (3) 

GVPT  100,  240  or  280  (3) 

GEOG  201.  202  or  203(3) 

HIST  Electives  (12) 

Social  Sciences  Electives  (6) 

Professional  Courses 

EDHD  300S— Human  Development  and  Learning  (6) 

EDCI  390— Principles  and  Methods  of  Secondary  Education  (3) 

EDCI  320— Curriculum  and  Instruction  in  Secondary  Education— Social 

Studies  (3) 

EDCI  421— Student  Teaching  in  Secondary  Schools— Social  Studies 

(12) 

EDCI  463— Teaching  of  Reading  in  Secondary  Schools  (3) 

EDCI  420— Student  Teaching  Seminar  in  Secondary  Education— Social 

Studies  (3) 

EDPA  301— Foundations  of  Education  (3) 

Option  II  (Geography  Concentration).  Requires  fifty-four  semester 
semester  hours  of  which  twenty-seven  hours  must  be  in  geography  GEOG 
201,  202,  203,  and  305  are  required  The  remaining  fifteen  hours  in 
geography  must  be  upper  level  systematic  courses  with  one  course  in 
regional  geography  included.  Twenty-seven  hours  of  related  history  and 
social  sciences  are  outlined  below. 

University  Study  Program:  Fundamental,  Distributive,  and  Advanced 
Other  Academic  Support  Courses 

SPCH  100,  125  or  110  (3) 

GEOG  201— Physical  Geography  (3) 

GEOG  202— Cultural  Geography  (3) 

HIST  (US.)  156  or  157  (3) 

HIST  (non-US)  101,  130-133,  144-145(3) 

SOCY  100  or  ANTH  101  (3) 

GEOG  203— Economic  Geography  (3) 

GEOG  305  — Introduction  to  Geographic  Techniques  (3) 

ECON  205— Fundamentals  of  Economics  (3) 

ECON  310— Evolution  of  Modern  Capitalism  in  W   Europe  and  the 

United  States  (3) 

GVPT  100,  240  or  280  (3) 

History/ Social  Science  Elective  (3) 

GEOG  Electives  (15) 

Professional  Courses 

EDHD  300S— Human  Development  and  Learning  (6) 

EDCI  390— Principles  and  Methods  of  Secondary  Education  (3) 

EDCI  320— Curriculum  and  Instruction  in  Secondary  Education— Social 

Studies  (3) 

EDCI  421— Student  Teaching  in  Secondary  Education— Social  Studies 

(12) 

EDCI  420— Student  Teaching  Seminar  in  Secondary  Education— Social 

Studies  (3) 

EDCI  463— Teaching  Reading  in  Secondary  Schools  (3) 

EDPA  301— Foundations  of  Education  (3) 

Speech  and  Drama  Education.  A  major  in  speech  and  drama  education 
requires  thirty-seven  semester  hours  of  speech  and  drama  content.  The 
program  provides  for  designing  a  program  of  study  appropriate  to 
prospective  teachers  in  the  communication  field  A  twenty-four  hour 
English  minor  is  to  be  selected  in  consultation  with  the  advisor.  Students 
desiring  a  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  must  also  meet  department  foreign 
language  requirements 
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Speech  and  Drama  Education 

University  Study  Program:  Fundamental,  Distributive,  and  Advanced 
Other  Academic  Support  Courses 

SPCH  100.  110,  or  125  (3) 

DART  110— Introduction  to  the  Theatre  (3) 

DART  120— Acting  (3) 

SPCH  350— Foundations  ot  Communication  (3) 

SPCH  200— Advanced  Public  Speaking  (3) 

SPCH  220— Group  Discussion  (3) 

SPCH  477— Speech  Communication  and  the  Study  ol  Language 

Acquisition  (3) 

SPCH  489— Speech  Communication  Workshop  (1) 

HESP  202— Intro  to  Hearing  &  Speech  Sciences  (3) 

Speech  and  Drama  Electives  (9) 

Minor  Area   English  suggested  (24) 

Professional  Courses 

EDHD  300S— Human  Development  and  Learning  (6) 

EDCI  390— Principles  and  Methods  of  Secondary  Education  (3) 

EDCI  340— Curriculum  and  Instruction  in  Secondary  Education  — Speech 

(3) 

EDCI  442— Student  Teaching  in  Speech/ Drama  (12) 

EDPA  301— Foundations  o(  Education  (3) 

EDCI  447— Field  Experience  (1) 

Course  Code  Prefix— EDCI 

Education  Policy,  Planning,  and  Administration 

Professor  and  Chair:  Warren 

Professors:  V  E   Anderson  (Emeritus),  Andrews,  Berdahl,  Berman, 

Carbone,  Chait,  Dudley.  Finkelstein,  McClure  (Emeritus),  McLoone, 

Male.  Newell  (Emeritus),  Stephens,  van  Zwoll  (Emeritus),  Wiggm 

(Ementa) 

Associate  Professors:  Agre,  Clague.  Goldman,  Hopkins,  Huden, 

Lindsay,  Noll,  Selden,  Splaine 

Assistant  Professors:  Intnligator,  King,  Schmidtlein,  Slater 

Affiliate  Associate  Professor:  Hershfield 

Affiliate  Assistant  Professors:  Edelstem,  Gilmour 

Undergraduate  course  offerings  include  Foundations  of  Education 
(EDPA  301)  and  Utilization  of  Educational  Media  (EDPA  440)  In  addition. 
University  Studies  Program  (distributive  studies)  requirements  may  be  met 
by  taking  Education  in  Contemporary  American  Society  (EDPA  201)  or 
Historical  and  Philosophical  Perspectives  on  Education  (EDPA  210) 
University  Studies  Program  (advanced  studies)  requirements  may  be  met 
by  taking  Technology,  Social  Change,  and  Education  (EDPA  401),  or 
Future  of  the  Human  Community  (EDPA  400) 

Graduate  degree  programs  are  offered  in  five  areas:  Administration 
and  Supervision  (administrators  in  education-related  agencies,  school 
superintendents,  principals,  supervisors),  Foundations  of  Education 
(comparative  education,  history,  philosophy,  politics,  and  sociology  of 
education  and  technology  policy),  Higher  and  Adult  Education  (adult  and 
continuing  education,  governance,  finance,  and  planning;  law  and  higher 
education  policy,  curriculum  and  teaching;  and  institutional  advancement), 
and  Education  Policy  (policy  analysis  for  elementary  and  secondary 
education,  postsecondary  education,  government  agencies,  and  not-for- 
profit  organizations  concerned  with  education 
Course  Code  Prefix— EDPA 

Human  Development  (Institute  for  Child 
Development) 

Professor  and  Director:  Hardy 

Professors:  Bowie  (Emerita),  Dittmann  (Ementa),  Eliot,  Goering 

(Emeritus),  Grambs,  Hatfield.  Kurtz  (Emeritus),  Morgan  (Emeritus), 

Perkins  (Emeritus).  Porges.  Seefeldt.  Torney-Purta 

Associate  Professors:  Bennett.  Flatter,  Fox.  Gardner.  Huebner. 

Koopman,  Marcus.  Matteson,  Milhollan,  Robertson-Tchabo.  Rogolsky. 

Tyler 

Assistant  Professors:  Green,  Holloway.  Hunt,  Taylor 

The  Department  of  Human  Development  offers  (1)  a  variety  of 
undergraduate  courses  in  human  development  at  the  300  and  400  levels, 
including  the  areas  of  development,  learning  and  adjustment;  (2)  graduate 
programs  leading  to  the  M  A  .  M  Ed  and  Ph  D  degrees  and  the  AG  S 
certificate,  and  (3)  field  experiences  and  internships  to  develop 
competence  in  applying  theory  to  educational  practice  m  schools  and 
other  settings  Areas  of  concentration  in  human  development  include 
infancy,  early  childhood,  adolescence,  adulthood,  and  aging  Research  in 
social,  physiological,  personality  and  cognitive  areas  with  emphasis  on  the 
social  aspects  of  development  enhance  the  instructional  program 

Undergraduate  courses  and  workshops  are  designed  for  pre-service 
and  in-service  teachers  as  well  as  for  students  preparing  to  enter  human 
services  vocations  The  department  does  not  offer  an  undergraduate 
maior  However,  undergraduate  students  may  elect  human  development 


courses  in  areas  of  concentration  such  as  ( 1)  infancy  and  early  childhood. 
(2)  adolescence.  (3)  aging,  and  (4)  human  services  (social  service, 
recreation,  corrections,  etc  )  Major  purposes  of  undergraduate  offerings 
in  human  development  are  (1)  providing  experiences  which  facilitate  the 
personal  growth  of  the  individual,  and  (2)  preparing  people  for  vocations 
and  programs  which  seek  to  improve  the  quality  ol  human  life  These 
offerings  are  designed  to  help  professionals  and  paraprofessionals 
acquire  a  positive  orientation  toward  people  and  basic  knowledge  and 
skills  for  helping  others 

Through  the  Institute  for  Child  Study,  the  laculty  provide  consultant 
services  and  staff  development  programs  for  school  systems,  parent 
groups,  court  systems,  mental  health  agencies,  and  other  organizations 
involved  with  helping  relationships 
Course  Code  Prefix— EDHD 

Industrial,  Technological  and  Occupational 
Education 

Professor  and  Chair:  Maley 

Professors:  Hornbake  (Emeritus).  Luetkemeyer 

Associate  Professors:  Anderson.  Beatty.  Herschbach.  Mietus.  Peters. 

Stough 

Assistant  Professors:  Boyce.  Elkms,  Hultgren.  Hunter.  Inana.  Sullivan, 

Usiak 

Instructors:  Ashley,  Aumiller.  Mason.  McLaughlin.  Milhgan.  Pelzar.  Smith. 

Spear.  Strenge 

The  Department  of  Industrial.  Technological  and  Occupational 
Education  offers  programs  leading  to  teacher  certification  and  degrees  in 
five  different  fields  of  teacher  preparation  A  sixth  field  of  study,  industrial 
technology,  is  not  in  teacher  preparation  It  is  designed  to  prepare 
individuals  for  supervisory  and  management  positions  in  industry,  business, 
and  government 

A  technical  education  program  is  available  for  persons  with  advanced 
technical  preparation  who  wish  to  teach  in  technical  institutes  or  community 
colleges 

The  six  curricula  administered  by  the  department  include  (1)  business 
education;  (2)  home  economics  education,  (3)  industrial  arts  technology 
education;  (4)  industrial  technology.  (5)  marketing  and  distributive 
education,  and  (6)  vocational-technical  education  The  overall  ottering 
includes  both  undergraduate  and  graduate  programs  leading  to  the 
degrees  of  Bachelor  of  Science.  Master  of  Education.  Master  ol  Arts. 
Doctor  of  Education,  and  Doctor  of  Philosophy  An  Advanced  Graduate 
Specialist  Program  is  also  available  in  the  teaching  fields  identified  above 

The  vocational-technical  programs  may  lead  either  to  certification  as  a 
vocational-industrial  teacher  with  no  degree  involved  or  to  a  Bachelor  of 
Science  degree,  including  certification  The  University  ot  Maryland  is 
designated  as  the  institution  which  shall  offer  the  "Trades  and  Industries" 
certification  courses  Many  of  the  courses  offered  are  those  required  lor 
certification  in  Maryland  The  vocational-technical  curriculum  requires  trade 
competence  as  specified  by  the  Maryland  State  Plan  for  Vocational- 
Industrial  Education  A  person  who  aspires  to  be  certified  should  review  the 
state  plan  and  contact  the  Maryland  State  Department  ot  Education  It  the 
person  has  in  mind  teaching  in  a  designated  school  system,  he  or  she  may 
discuss  his  or  her  plans  with  the  vocational-industrial  education 
representative  of  that  school  system  inasmuch  as  there  are  variations  m 
employment  and  certification  requirements 

Industrial  Arts  Education.  The  industrial  arts  technology  education 
curriculum  prepares  persons  to  teach  industrial  arts  technology  education 
at  the  middle  and  secondary  school  level  It  is  a  four-year  program  leading 
to  a  Bachelor  of  Science  degree  While  trade  or  industrial  experience 
contributes  significantly  to  the  background  of  the  industrial 
arts /technology  education  teacher,  previous  work  experience  is  not  a 
condition  of  entrance  into  this  curriculum  Students  who  are  enrolled  in  the 
curriculum  are  encouraged  to  obtain  work  in  industry  during  the  summer 
months  Industrial  arts  /technology  education  as  a  middle  and  secondary 
school  subject  area  is  a  part  of  the  general  education  program 
characterized  by  extensive  laboratory  experiences 

To  obtain  a  maior  in  Industrial  Arts  Education,  a  student  must  complete 
128  hours  of  University  credit  The  maior  is  intensive  and  involves  required 
courses  in  academic  support,  content,  and  professional  areas  Eight  hours 
of  elective  credit  should  be  taken  with  the  advice  of  the  advisor  No  upper 
level  credits  can  be  attempted  until  a  student  has  earned  a  minimum  ol  fifty- 
six  credits 

University  Study  Program  Requirements 
Other  Academic  Support  Courses 

CHEM  102  or  103  (4) 
SPCH  100  (3) 
PHYS  111  or  112  (3) 
ECON  205  (3) 

Content  Courses 

EDIT  101— Mechanical  Drawing  I  (2) 

EDIT  102— Fundamentals  of  Woodworking  (3) 
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EDIT  112— Technical  Calculations  (3) 

EDIT  262— Basic  Metal  Machining  (3) 

EDIT  121— Mechanical  Drawing  II  (2) 

EDIT  202— Machine  Woodworking  (3) 

EDIT  127— Fundamentals  ot  Electricity— Electronics  (3) 

EDIT  233— Fundamentals  ot  Power  Technology  (3) 

EDIT  241— Architectural  Drawing  (2) 

EDIT  227— Applications  of  Electronics  (3) 

EDIT  223— Arc  and  Gas  Welding  (1) 

EDIT  210— Foundry  (1) 

EDIT  226— Fundamental  Metal-Working  Processes  (3) 

EDIT  234— Graphic  Communications  (3) 

Professional  Courses 

EDIT  270— Field  Experience  (3) 

"EDHD  300— Human  Development  and  Learning  (6) 

'EDPA  301— Foundations  ot  Education  (3) 

EDIT  311— Lab  Practicum  in  Industrial  Arts  (3) 

"EDO  390— Principles  and  Methods  ot  Secondary  Education  (3) 

EDIT  344 — Curriculum,  Instruction  and  Observation  (3) 

"EDIT  422  — Student  Teaching  (12) 

EDIT  450— Training  Aids  Development  (3) 

EDIT  464— Laboratory  Organization  and  Management  (3) 

EDIT  466— Educational  Foundations  of  Industrial  Arts  (3) 

*  Requires  Admission  to  Teacher  Education 

Vocational-Technical  Education.  The  vocational-technical  curriculum  Is  a 
tour-year  program  ot  studies  leading  to  a  Bachelor  of  Science  degree  in 
education  It  is  intended  to  develop  the  necessary  competencies  for  the 
effective  performance  of  the  tasks  of  a  vocational  or  occupational  teacher 
In  addition  to  establishing  the  adequacy  of  the  student's  skills  in  a  particular 
trade  or  technical  area  and  the  development  of  instructional  efficiency,  the 
curriculum  aims  at  the  professional  and  cultural  development  of  the 
individual  Courses  are  included  which  would  enrich  the  person's  scientific, 
economic,  psychological,  and  sociological  understandings  The 
vocational-certification  courses  for  the  State  of  Maryland  are  a  part  of  the 
curriculum  requirements 

To  obtain  a  major  in  Vocational-Technical  Education,  a  student  must 
complete  128  hours  of  University  credit  The  major  is  intensive  and  involves 
required  courses  in  academic  support,  content,  and  professional  areas 
Five  hours  of  elective  credit  should  be  taken  with  advice  of  advisor  An 
additional  twelve  credits  of  electives  are  included  if  student  has  been 
exempted  from  study  teaching  on  the  basis  of  prior  experiences 

Persons  pursuing  this  curriculum  must  present  documentary  evidence 
of  having  an  apprenticeship  or  comparable  learning  period  and 
journeyman  experience  This  evidence  of  background  and  training  is 
necessary  in  order  that  the  trade  examination  phase  of  the  curriculum  may 
be  accomplished  If  sufficient  trade  experience  is  unavailable,  such 
experience  must  be  completed  while  pursuing  the  degree  Twenty 
semester  hours  of  credit  toward  the  degree  are  granted  upon  satisfactory 
completion  of  the  trade  competency  examination 

Persons  having  completed  the  necessary  certification  courses  prior  to 
working  on  the  degree  program  may  use  such  courses  toward  meeting 
graduation  requirements  However,  after  certification  course  requirements 
have  been  met,  persons  continuing  studies  toward  a  degree  must  take 
courses  in  line  with  the  curriculum  plan  and  University  regulations.  For 
example,  |unior  level  courses  may  not  be  taken  until  the  student  has 
reached  full  junior  standing 

University  Study  Program  Requirements 
Other  Academic  Support  Courses 

SPCH  100  (3) 
ECON  205  (3) 
MATH  115  (3) 
PSYC  100  (3) 
CHEM  103  (4) 

Content  Courses 

EDIT  112— Technical  Calculations  (3) 
EDIT  465  — Modern  Industry  (3) 

Professional  Courses 

EDIT  270— Field  Experience  (3) 

"EDHD  300  — Human  Development  and  Learning  (6) 

EDIT  462 — Occupational  Analysis  and  Course  Construction  (3) 

EDIT  450— Training  Aids  Development  (3) 

EDIT  471— Principles  and  History  of  Vocational  Education  (3) 

EDIT  457 — Tests  and  Measurements  (3) 

EDIT  350— Methods  of  Teaching  (3) 

'EDO  390 — Principles  and  Methods  of  Secondary  Education  (3) 

EDIT  482— Student  Teaching-  (12) 

EDIT  461 — Principles  of  Vocational  Guidance  (3) 

EDIT  499 — Coordination  of  Co-op  Work  Experience  (3) 

"EDPA  301 — Social  Foundations  of  Education  (3) 

EDIT  464 — Laboratory  Organization  and  Management  (3) 

"   Requires  Admission  to  Teacher  Education 


Elective  courses  in  the  technical  area  (shop  and  drawing)  will  be  limited 
to  courses  and  subjects  not  covered  in  the  trade  training  experience 
Courses  dealing  with  advanced  technology  and  recent  improvements  in 
field  practices  will  be  acceptable 

Vocational-Industrial  Certification.  To  become  certilied  as  a  trade 
industrial  and  service  occupations  teacher  in  the  State  ot  Maryland  a 
person  must  successfully  complete  eighteen  credit  hours  of  instruction  plus 
a  three  credit  course  in  special  education  or  mainstreammg 

The  following  courses  must  be  included  in  the  eighteen  credit  hours  of 
instruction 

EDIT  350— Methods  of  Teaching  (3) 

EDIT  464  — Laboratory  Organization  and  Management  (3) 

EDIT  457  — Tests  and  Measurements  (3) 

EDIT  462  — Occupational  Analysis  and  Course  Construction  (3) 

The  remainder  of  the  credit  hours  shall  be  met  through  the  election  of  any 

two  ot  the  following  seven  courses  or  completing  one"  of  the  options 

EDCP  41 1— Mental  Hygiene  (3) 

EDIT  450— Training  Aids  Development  (3) 

EDIT  461— Principles  of  Vocational  Guidance  (3) 

EDIT  465— Modern  Industry  (3) 

EDIT  467— Problems  in  Occupational  Education  (3) 

EDIT  471— History  and  Principles  of  Vocational  Education  (3) 

EDIT  499D— Workshop  in  Vocational  Education  (3) 

Additional  Options  are 

EDHD  300  — Human  Growth  and  Development  (6) 

or  PSYC  100— Introduction  to  Psychology  (3) 

and  EDHD  360  — Educational  Psychology  (3) 

A  person  in  vocational-technical  education  may  use  his  or  her 
certification  courses  toward  a  Bachelor  ot  Science  degree  A  maximum  of 
twenty  semester  hours  of  credit  may  be  earned  through  examination  in  the 
trade  in  which  the  student  has  competence  Prior  to  taking  the 
examination,  the  student  shall  provide  documentary  evidence  of  his  or  her 
apprenticeship  or  learning  period  and  journeyman  experience  For  further 
information  about  credit  by  examination  refer  to  the  academic  regulations 
or  consult  with  the  department  staff 

Industrial  Technology.  The  industrial  technology  curriculum  is  a  four-year 
program  leading  to  a  Bachelor  of  Science  degree  The  purpose  of  the 
program  is  to  prepare  persons  for  jobs  within  industry  It  embraces  four 
major  areas  of  competence  (a)  technical  competence,  (b)  human 
relations  and  leadership  competence;  (c)  communications  competence; 
and  (d)  social  and  civic  competence 

To  obtain  a  major  in  Industrial  Technical,  a  student  must  complete  128 
hours  of  University  credit.  The  program  involves  required  courses  in 
academic  support  and  content  areas  Twenty-four  hours  of  electives 
should  be  selected  to  create  a  concentration  in  one  of  the  following  areas 

Production  and  Manufacturing 

Industrial  Safety 

Industrial  Training  and  Human  Resource  Development 

Fire  Science  and  Industrial  Safety 

Specific  Technical  Specialty 

No  upper  level  credits  can  be  attempted  until  a  student  has  earned  a 
minimum  of  fifty-six  credits. 

University  Study  Program  Requirements 
Other  Academic  Support  Courses 

PSYC  100  (3) 

SPCH  107  (3) 

MATH  1 1 1  or  MATH  220  (3) 

PHYS  111  (3) 

CHEM  102  or  CHEM  103  (4) 

ECON  205  (3) 

PHYS  112  (3) 

Content  Courses 

EDIT  262— Basic  Metal  Machining  (3) 

EDIT  101— Mechanical  Drawing  I  (2) 

EDIT  112— Technical  Calculations  or  EDIT  Elective  (3) 

EDIT  121— Mechanical  Drawing  II  (2) 

EDIT  210— Foundry  (1) 

EDIT  223— Arc  and  Gas  Welding  (1) 

CMSC  103— Intro  to  Computing  for  Non-Ma|ors  or 

CMSC  1 10— Introductory  Computer  Programming  (3/4) 

EDIT  127— Fundamentals  of  Electricity  Electronics  (3) 

EDIT  291— Introduction  to  Plastics  Technology  (3) 

EDIT  224— Organized  and  Supervised  Work  Experience  (3) 

PSYC  361— Industrial  Psychology  (3) 

EDIT  443— Industrial  Safety  Education  I  (3) 

EDIT  465— Modern  Industry  (3) 

EDIT  226 — Fundamental  Metalworkmg  Processes  or 

EDIT  233— Fundamentals  of  Power  Technology  or 

EDIT  234— Graphic  Communications  (3) 

BMGT  360— Personnel  Management  (3) 
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EDIT  444— Industrial  Safety  Education  II  (3) 

EDIT  425  — Analysis  ot  Industrial  Training  Programs  I  (3) 

EDIT  324— Organized  &  Supervised  Work  Experience  (3) 

BMGT  362  — Labor  Relations  (3) 

BMGT  385— Production  Management  or  approved  BMGT  Elect   (3) 

EDIT  360— Industrial  Production  Technology  or  approved  BMGT 

Elective  (3) 

Business  Education.  Two  curricula  are  offered  for  preparation  of  teachers 
of  business  sublets  The  general  business  education  curriculum  qualifies 
students  for  teaching  all  business  subjects  except  shorthand  Providing 
thorough  training  in  general  business,  including  economics,  this  curriculum 
leads  to  teaching  positions  on  both  |unior  and  senior  high  school  levels 
A  program  ot  124  hours  of  University  credit  hours  is  required  for  a 
general  business  education  major  Six  hours  of  electives  must  be  selected 
from  the  business  field 

University  Study  Requirements 
Other  Academic  Support  Courses 

MATH  111  (3) 

SPCH  100,  125  or  220  (3) 

Content  Courses 

BMGT  1 10— Introduction  to  Business  and  Management  (3) 

EDIT  1 14— Principles  of  Typewriting  (2) 

EDIT  1 15— Intermediate  Typewriting  (2) 

BMGT  220,  221  — Principles  of  Accounting  I  &  II  (3) 

ECON  201,  203— Principles  of  Economics  I  &  II  (USP  Distributive)  (3) 

EDIT  214— Office  Typewriting  Problems  (2) 

EDIT  215— Survey  of  Office  Machines  (3) 

BMGT  380— Business  Law  (3) 

BMGT  301— Introduction  to  Data  Processing  (3) 

BMGT  302 — Information  Systems  Implementation  Techniques  (3) 

BMGT  350 — Marketing  Principles  and  Organization  (3) 

EDIT  406— Word  Processing  (3) 

EDIT  415  — Financial  and  Economics  Education  I  (3) 

EDIT  416— Financial  and  Economics  Education  II  (3) 

Professional  Courses 

EDIT  270— Field  Experience  (3) 

•EDHD  300S— Human  Development  and  Learning  (6) 

EDIT  485 — Field  Experiences  in  Business  Education  (3) 

"EDIT  301— Foundations  ot  Education  (3) 

•EDIT  340— Methods  of  Teaching  Office  Skills  (3) 

"EDIT  341 — Curriculum,  Instruction  and  Observation  —  Business 

Education  (3) 

-EDCI  390— Principles  and  Methods  of  Secondary  Education  (3) 

"EDIT  432— Student  Teaching  (12) 

•  Requires  Admission  to  Teacher  Education 

Marketing  and  Distributive  Education.  A  mapr  in  Marketing  and 
Distributive  Education  requires  126  hours  of  University  credit  The  major  is 
an  intensive  program  involving  required  courses  in  academic  support, 
content,  and  professional  areas  Twenty-one  hours  of  electives  must  be 
chosen  from  the  business  field  No  upper  level  credits  can  be  attempted 
until  a  student  has  earned  a  minimum  of  fifty-six  credits 

University  Study  Program  Requirements 
Other  Academic  Support  Courses 

SPCH  100,  125  or  220  (3) 

Content  Courses 

BMGT  110— Business  Enterprise  (3) 
ECON  201— Principles  of  Economics  I  (3) 
ECON  203— Principles  of  Economics  II  (3) 
BMGT  220— Principles  of  Accounting  I  (3) 
BMGT  221  — Principles  of  Accounting  II  (3) 
BMGT  354  — Promotion  Management  (3) 
BMGT  351— Marketing  Management  (3) 
BMGT  360— Personnel  Management  I  (3) 
BMGT  353— Retailing  (3) 
BMGT  380— Business  Law  (3) 
EDIT  486— Field  Experience  (3) 
BMGT  455— Sales  Management  (3) 

Professional  Courses 

'EDHD  300S— Human  Development  and  Learning  (6) 

EDIT  414— Organization  and  Coordination  of  Distributive  Education 

Programs  (3) 

EDIT  343— Curriculum,  Instruction  and  Observation  (3) 

'EDO  390— Principles  and  Methods  of  Secondary  Education  (3) 

•EDIT  452  — Student  Teaching  (12) 

•  Requires  Admission  to  Teacher  Education 

Secretarial  Education.  The  secretarial  education  curriculum  is  adapted  to 
the  needs  of  those  who  wish  to  become  teachers  of  shorthand  as  well  as 
other  business  subjects   A  program  of  127  hours  of  University  credit  is 


required  tor  a  secretarial  education  major  Nine  hours  ot  electives  must  be 
selected  from  field  of  business 

University  Study  Requirements 
Other  Academic  Support  Courses 

SPCH  220— Group  Discussion  (3) 

Content  Courses 

EDIT  114  — Principles  of  Typewriting  (if  exempt.  BMGT  110)  (2) 

EDIT  115 — Intermediate  Typewriting  (2) 

EDIT  116.  117  — Principles  of  Shorthand  I,  II  (3) 

BMGT  220.  221— Principles  of  Accounting  I  &  II  (3) 

ECON  201,  203— Principles  of  Economics  I  &  II  (USP  Distributive)  (3) 

EDIT  214— Office  Typewriting  Problems  (2) 

EDIT  215  — Survey  of  Office  Machines  (3) 

EDIT  216— Advanced  Shorthand  and  Transcription  (3) 

EDIT  304— Administrative  Secretarial  Procedures  (3) 

BMGT  380— Business  Law  (3) 

EDIT  406  — Word  Processing  (3) 

EDIT  405 — Business  Communications  (3) 

BMGT  301— Introduction  to  Data  Processing  (3) 

Professional  Courses 

EDIT  270— Field  Experiences  in  Education  for  Business  and  Industry  (3) 

'EDHD  300S — Human  Development  and  Learning  (6) 

*EDPA  301— Foundations  of  Education  (3) 

EDIT  485— Field  Experiences  in  Business  Education  (3) 

"EDIT  340— Methods  of  Teaching  Office  Skills  (3) 

'EDIT  432 — Curriculum,  Instruction  and  Observation — Business 

Education  (3) 

"EDCI  390— Principles  and  Methods  of  Secondary  Education  (3) 

"EDIT  432— Student  Teaching  (12) 

Home  Economics  Education.  The  home  economics  education  curriculum  is 
designed  for  students  who  are  preparing  to  teach  home  economics  It 
includes  study  of  each  area  of  home  economics  and  the  supporting 
disciplines  A  major  in  Home  Economics  Education   requires    128 

University  credit  hours  The  maior  is  an  intensive  program  which  includes 
required  courses  in  academic  support,  content,  and  professional  areas  A 
nine-hour  area  of  concentration  designed  to  give  the  student  expertise  in 
some  special  facet  of  home  economics  must  be  completed  with  the 
approval  of  an  advisor  No  upper  level  credits  can  be  attempted  until  a 
student  has  earned  a  minimum  of  fifty-six  credits 

University  Study  Program  Requirements 
Other  Academic  Support  Courses 

CHEM  103  (4) 

SPCH  100.  107  or  125  (3) 

PSYC  100— Introduction  to  Psychology  (3) 

SOCY  100— Introduction  to  Sociology  (3) 

BIOL  101— Organization  and  Interrelationship  in  the  Biological  World  (3) 

ECON  205— Fundamentals  of  Economics  (3) 

Content  Courses 

TEXT  150— Intro  to  Textile  Materials  or 

TEXT  105  — Textiles  in  Contemporary  Living  (3) 

NUTR  100— Elements  of  Nutrition  (3) 

APDS  101B  — Fundamentals  of  Design  or 

ARTE  101— Introduction  to  Art  Education  (3) 

FMCD  250 — Decision-Making  in  Family  Living  (3) 

HSAD  240 — Design  and  Furnishings  in  the  Home  or 

HSAD  251— Family  Housing  (3) 

EDHD  411— Child  Growth  and  Development  (3) 

FOOD  210— Scientific  Principles  of  Food  Preparation  and  Management 

(4) 

TEXT  221  — Apparel  or  TEXT  222— Apparel  II  (3) 

FMCD  330— Family  Patterns  (3) 

FMCD  280 — Families  and  Communities  m  the  Ecosystem  (3) 

SOCY  443— The  Family  and  Society  (3) 

FMCD  445— Family  and  Household  Management  (3) 

Professional  Courses 

EDIT  207 — Bases  for  Curriculum  Decisions  in  Home  Economics  (3) 

'EDHD  300 — Human  Development  and  Learning  (6) 

EDIT  435 — Curriculum  Development  in  Home  Economics  (3) 

EDIT  436— Field  Experience  in  Analysis  of  Child  Development  Lab  (3) 

"EDPA  301— Foundations  ot  Education  (3) 

EDIT  493— Home  Economics  tor  Special  Needs  Learners  or 

EDSP  470— Introduction  to  Special  Education  (3) 

"EDCI  390— Principles  and  Methods  of  Secondary  Education  (3) 

EDIT  342  — Curriculum.  Instruction,  and  Observation — Home  Economics 

(3) 

EDIT  442— Student  Teaching  in  Secondary  Schools— Home  Economics 

(12) 

•  Requires  Admission  to  Teacher  Education 
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Measurement,  Statistics  and  Evaluation 

Professor  and  Chair:  Lissitz 

Professors:  Dayton,  Stunkard 

Associate  Professors:  Benson,  Johnson,  Macready.  Schater 

For  Advanced  Undergraduates  and  Graduates.  The  Department  ol 
Measurement,  Statistics  and  Evaluation  otters  programs  at  the  master's 
and  doctoral  level  tor  persons  with  quantitative  interests  trom  a  variety  ol 
social  science  and  professional  backgrounds  In  addition,  a  doctoral  minor 
is  ottered  tor  students  maiormg  in  other  areas  The  doctoral  maior  is 
intended  primarily  to  produce  individuals  qualified  to  teach  courses  at  the 
college  level  in  applied  measurement,  statistics  and  evaluation,  generate 
original  research  and  serve  as  specialists  in  measurement,  applied 
statistics  or  evaluation  in  school  systems,  industry  or  government  The 
masters  level  program  is  designed  to  provide  individuals  with  a  broad 
range  ot  data  management,  analysis  and  computer  skills  necessary  to 
serve  as  research  associates  in  academia,  government,  and  business  At 
the  doctoral  level,  a  student  may  choose  a  specialty  within  one  ot  three 
areas  applied  or  theoretical  measurement,  applied  statistics,  and  program 
evaluation 
Course  Code  Prelix— EDMS 

Special  Education 

Professor  and  Chair:  Burke 

Professors:  Hebeler.  Simms 

Associate  Professors:  Beckman,  Egel,  Kohl.  Seidman 

Assistant  Professors  Cooper,  Gradel,  Graham,  Harris,  Leone,  Lieber, 

Neubert,  Speece 

Research  Associates:  Adger,  Haynes,  MacArthur.  Malouf.  Noel,  Pilato. 

Williams 

Instructors:  Aiello,  Amoia,  Hudak,  Steinburg 

Faculty  Research  Assistants:  Allison,  Dreifuss,  Greenberg,  Luttig, 

McCargo.  Noble,  O'Neil,  Radm,  Stettner-Eaton,  Valdivieso.  Wizer 

The  Special  Education  Department  offers  an  innovative  and  rigorous 
undergraduate  program  which  prepares  teachers  of  handicapped  infants, 
children,  or  young  adults  This  program  has  been  nationally  recognized  for 
many  of  its  exemplary  features  It  is  a  five-year  (10  semester,  150  credit 
hour)  professional  certification  program  which  graduates  students  with  a 
Bachelor  of  Science  degree  in  special  education  with  full  special  education 
teacher  certification  in  the  State  of  Maryland  and  certification  reciprocity  in 
over  forty  other  states  Students  enter  the  program  as  pre-special 
education  maiors  and  enroll  in  courses  which  meet  University  and  college 
requirements  At  the  same  time,  students  take  supporting  coursework 
designed  to  provide  an  understanding  of  normal  human  development  and 
basic  psychological  and  sociological  principles  of  human  behavior 

Prior  to  formal  acceptance  as  a  special  education  major,  all  students 
are  required  to  enroll  in  a  special  education  introductory  course  (EDSP 
210)  which  provides  a  survey  of  the  history  and  current  issues  in  special 
education  Upon  successful  completion  of  the  introductory  course  and 
thirty  semester  hours  of  requirements,  pre-special  education  majors  apply 
for  formal  admission  to  the  Department  of  Special  Education  by  submitting 
an  application  with  a  statement  of  intent  specifying  their  professional  goals 

In  Semester  V  and  VI  students  accepted  as  Special  Education  majors 
take  a  two-semester  sequence  of  generic  special  education  courses  and 
practicum  experiences  These  courses  provide  the  student  with  a  solid 
foundation  in  theory  and  practice  related  to  the  education  of  all 
handicapped  children  across  a  wide  range  of  ages  and  disabilities 

At  the  completion  of  Semester  V.  students  select  one  of  the  following 
four  areas  of  specialization 

1  Education  of  the  Severely  Handicapped  (SH) 

2  Early  Childhood  Special  Education  (EC) 

3  Education  of  the  Educationally  Handicapped  (EH) 

4  Career/Vocational  Education  of  the  Handicapped  (C/V) 
Coursework  in  each  of  these  four  areas  is  designed  to  develop 

expertise  with  a  specific  handicapped  population  Students  work  directly 
with  handicapped  children  or  youth  during  each  semester,  leading  up  to 
student  teaching  during  the  last  semester. 

Objectives.  Special  Education  students  receive  specialized  training  in  the 
following  areas  language  development,  motor  development,  social- 
emotional  development;  normal  human  behavior;  social  and  educational 
needs  of  the  handicapped,  diagnostic  and  educational  assessment 
procedures;  instructional  procedures  and  materials,  curriculum 
development;  classroom  and  behavior  management;  effective 
communication  with  the  parents  and  families  of  handicapped  children; 
community  resource  planning,  and  local,  State,  and  Federal  laws 
concerning  handicapped  children  and  youth  Graduates  of  the  program  are 
expected  to  master  specific  skills  in  each  of  these  areas 

Combined  Bachelor's /Master's  Program.  Selected  undergraduate 
students  majoring  in  special  education  will  be  eligible  for  dual  application  of 
credit  to  both  the  bachelor's  and  master's  degrees  A  student  desiring 
graduate  credit  should  apply  for  admission  to  the  Graduate  School  during 
the  last  semester  of  the  fourth  year  If  admitted  to  the  Graduate  School,  the 


student  may  select  up  to  twelve  credits  (four  courses)  ol  specified 
coursework  from  the  fifth  year  ol  the  undergraduate  program  to  be  applied 
simultaneously  toward  the  credits  required  lor  the  master's  degree  in 
special  education  at  The  University  ot  Maryland  The  selected  courses  may 
not  include  field  practica  or  student  teaching  experiences  Students  will  be 
expected  to  tultill  supplemental  requirements  in  the  selected  courses  To 
complete  the  master's  degree,  students  must  fulfill  all  Graduate  School 
requirements  lor  the  degree,  with  the  exception  of  the  selected  400-level 
courses 

Academic  Advisement.  The  Department  ol  Special  Education  provides 
academic  advisement  through  a  faculty  and  a  peer  advisement  program 
Special  education  majors  are  assigned  a  faculty  advisor,  who  is  carefully 
matched  to  the  student's  area  of  interest  It  is  required  that  all  students 
receive  advisement  on  a  semester  basis  Students  are  urged  to  use  the 
Special  Education  Advisory  Center.  Room  1235  in  the  Benjamin  Building 

Student  Organizations.  The  Department  of  Special  Education  encourages 
student  participation  in  extra-curricular  activities  within  and  outside  of  the 
University 

Council  for  Exceptional  Children  The  Department  ol  Special  Education 
sponsors  Chapter  504  ol  the  Council  for  Exceptional  Children  (CEC)  The 
goals  ol  the  chapter  include  both  professional  development  of  the 
members  and  service  to  the  University  and  community  Activities  include 
meetings  on  topics  relevant  to  special  education,  trips  to  state  and  national 
conventions,  and  student  /faculty  social  events. 

Student  Advisory  Board.  The  department  Student  Advisory  Board  is  made 
up  of  two  undergraduate  special  education  students,  two  graduate  special 
education  students,  and  one  representative  from  CEC  These  members 
are  elected  by  the  student  body  The  purpose  of  the  board  is  to  represent 
the  student  body  at  department  faculty  meetings  and  to  offer  student 
opinions  on  matters  of  concern 

Volunteer  and  Career  Services.  This  service,  coordinated  by  students, 
compiles  and  disseminates  information  regarding  volunteer  and  part-time 
job  opportunities  for  working  with  handicapped  students 

Specialized  Admission  Requirements.  With  the  exception  of  academically 
talented  students,  all  students  declaring  special  education  as  a  major  will 
be  accepted  as  pre-special  education  majors  To  be  accepted  as  a  full 
special  education  major,  students  must  fulfill  the  College  of  Education 
requirements  for  admission  to  Teacher  Education,  as  well  as  the  following 
departmental  conditions 

1  Completion  of  coursework  indicated  below  with  an  asterisk 

2  Admission  is  competitive  beyond  the  minimum  2  5  grade  point  average 
required  for  consideration. 

3  Submission  of  an  application  together  with  a  statement  of  intent 
specifying  the  applicant's  professional  goals. 

Admittance  will  be  based  on  the  completion  of  the  required  courses, 
the  grade  point  average,  the  applicant's  experience  with  handicapped 
persons,  and  the  appropriateness  and  clarity  of  the  professional  goal 
statement 

An  appeals  process  has  been  established  for  students  who  do  not 
meet  the  competitive  GPA  for  admission,  but  who  are  applying  in 
connection  with  special  University  programs  including  affirmative  action 
and  academic  promise. 

Required  Courses: 

University  Study  Program  Requirements  to  include  the  following  courses 

which  are  departmental  requirements 

•HIST  156  (3) 

MATH  210  (4) 

'Lab  Science  (4) 

•ENGL  Literature  (3) 

•PSYC  100  (3) 

•SOCY  100  or  105  (3) 

Other  Academic  Support  Courses: 

•HESP  202  (3) 

•HESP  400  (3) 

•STAT  100  or  SOCY  201  (3/4) 

EDHD  4 1 1  or  PSYC  355  (3) 

•EDHD  460  (3) 

Professional  Courses: 

"EDSP  210— Introduction  to  Special  Education  (3) 

EDHD  300— Human  Development  and  Learning  (3) 

EDPA  301— Foundations  of  Education 

EDSP  320— Introduction  to  Assessment  in  Special  Education  (3) 

EDSP  321  — Comparative  Approaches  to  Behavior  and  Classroom 

Management  in  Special  Education  (3) 

EDSP  322— Field  Placement  in  Special  Education  I  (3) 

EDSP  330— Families  and  the  Education  of  Handicapped  Children  (3) 

EDSP  331  — Introduction  to  Curriculum  and  Instructional  Methods  in 

Special  Education  (3) 

EDSP  332— Interdisciplinary  Communication  in  Special  Education  (3) 

EDSP  333— Field  Placement  in  Special  Education  II  (3) 
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Admission  to  the  department  usually  occurs  during  the  sophomore 
year  Students  then  take  general  special  education  coursework  during  the 
third  year  and  choose  a  specialty  area  sequence  at  that  time  Students  are 
accepted  into  one  of  their  top  two  specialty  area  choices  Specialty  area 
programs  include  eleven  to  fourteen  hours  of  electives 

Specialty  Area  Requirements: 

The  Severely  Handicapped  Option 

EDSP  400 — Curriculum  and  Instructional  Methods  for  Severely 

Handicapped  Students  (3) 

EDSP  402  — Field  Placement   Severely  Handicapped  I  (5) 

EDSP  403— Physical  and  Communication  Development  for  Severely 

Handicapped  Students  (3) 

EDSP  404— Education  of  Autistic  Children  (3) 

EDSP  405— Field  Placement   Severely  Handicapped  II  (5) 

EDSP  410 — Community  Functioning  Skills  for  Severely  Handicapped 

Students  (3) 

EDSP  443  — Assessment  and  Instructional  Design  for  the  Handicapped 

Reading  and  Written  Communication  Disorders  (3) 

EDSP  420  — Developmental  and  Behavioral  Characteristics  of 

Nonhandicapped  and  Handicapped  Infants  and  Young  Children  or 

EDSP  460— Career/Vocational  Education  for  the  Handicapped  (3) 

EDSP  411— Field  Placement  Severely  Handicapped  III  (5) 

EDSP  412 — Vocational  Instruction  for  Severely  Handicapped  Students 

(3) 

EDSP  417  — Student  Teaching:  Severely  Handicapped  (11) 

EDSP  41G — Seminar   Special  Issues  and  Research  Implications  in  the 

Instruction  of  Severely  Handicapped  Students  (3) 

The  Educationally  Handicapped  Option 

EDSP  440— Assessment  and  Instructional  Design  for  Educationally 

Handicapped:  Cognitive  and  Psychosocial  Development  (3) 

EDSP  441 — Assessment  and  Instructional  Design  for  the  Handicapped: 

Oral  Language  and  Communication  Disorders  (3) 

EDSP  442  — Field  Placement  Educationally  Handicapped  I  (3) 

EDSP  443 — Assessment  and  Instructional  Design  for  the  Educationally 

Handicapped  Reading  and  Written  Communication  Disorders  (3) 

EDSP  445— Field  Placement  Educationally  Handicapped  II  (4) 

EDHD  413— Adolescent  Development  (3) 

EDCI  456 — Diagnosis  and  Treatment  of  Learning  Disabilities  in 

Mathematics  (3) 

EDSP  446— Instructional  Design  for  the  Educationally  Handicapped: 

Functional  Living  Skills  (3) 

EDSP  447— Field  Placement   Educationally  Handicapped  III  (4) 

EDSP  450— Program  Management  for  the  Educationally  Handicapped 

(3) 

EDSP  457  — Student  Teaching   Educationally  Handicapped  (11) 

EDSP  458— Seminar:  Special  Issues  in  Research  Related  to  the 

Educationally  Handicapped  (3) 

EDCP  410 — Introduction  to  Counseling  and  Personnel  Services  (3) 

The  Career  Vocational  Education  of  the  Handicapped  Option 

EDSP  443 — Assessment  and  Instructional  Design  for  the  Handicapped 

Reading  and  Written  Communication  Disorders  (3) 

EDSP  460— Career/Vocational  Education  for  the  Handicapped  (3) 

EDSP  461— Field  Placement:  Career/Vocational  I  (3) 

EDSP  462— Career /Vocational  Assessment  and  Instruction  for  the  Mild  to 

Moderately  Handicapped  I  (3) 

EDSP  463— Field  Placement  Career  /Vocational  II  (3) 

EDIT  421— Industrial  Arts  in  Special  Education  (3) 

EDCI    456 — Diagnosis    and    Treatment    of    Learning    Disabilities    in 

Mathematics  (3) 

EDSP  450— Program  Management  for  the  Educationally  Handicapped  (11) 

EDSP  465— Field  Placement  Career /Vocational  III  (3) 

EDSP  467— Student  Teaching:  Career/Vocational  (11) 

EDSP  468 — Special  Topics  Seminar  in  Career/Vocational  Education  for 

the  Handicapped  (3) 

EDCP  410  — Introduction  to  Counseling  and  Personnel  Services  (3) 

EDSP    446— Instructional    Design    for    the    Educationally    Handicapped: 

Functional  Living  Skills  (3) 

The  Early  Childhood  Special  Education  Option 

EDSP    420 — Developmental    and   Behavioral    Characteristics    of    Non- 
Handicapped  and  Handicapped  Infants  and  Young  Children  (3) 
EDSP  421— Field  Placement  Early  Childhood  Special  Education  I  (3) 
EDSP    422— Curriculum    and    Instruction    in    Early    Childhood    Special 
Education  (Moderate  to  Mild  3-8  yrs)  (3) 

EDSP  424— Field  Placement  Early  Childhood  Special  Education  (4) 
EDCI  410— The  Child  and  Curriculum— Early  Childhood  (3) 
EDCI  416 — Mamstreaming  in  Early  Childhood  Educational  Settings  (3) 
EDSP  443— Assessment  and  Instructional  Design  for  the  Handicapped 
Reading  and  Written  Communication  Disorders  (3) 
EDSP  423 — Psychoeducational  Assessment  of  Preschool  Handicapped 
Children  (3) 

EDSP    430 — Intervention    Techniques    and    Strategies    for    Preschool 
Handicapped  Children  (Severe  to  Moderate  Birth  to  Six  Years)  (3) 


EDSP  43 1  —Field  Placement  Early  Childhood  Special  Education  (Severe  to 

Moderate)  (4) 

EDSP  437— Student  Teaching  Early  Childhood  Special  Education  (11) 

EDSP  438— Seminar   Special  Issues  in  Early  Childhood  Education  (3) 

EDSP     400— Curriculum     and     Instructional     Methods     lor     Severely 

Handicapped  Students  or 

EDSP  441— Assessment  and  Instructional  Design  for  the  Educationally 

Handicapped — Oral  Language  and  Communication  Disorders  (3) 

Course  Code  Prelix— EDSP 
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Dean:  Dieter 

The  College  of  Engineering  offers  four -year  programs  leading  either  to 
the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  with  curriculum  designation  in 
Aerospace  Engineering.  Agricultural  Engineering,  Chemical  Engineering, 
Civil  Engineering,  Electrical  Engineering,  Fire  Protection  Engineering. 
Mechanical  Engineering,  or  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in 
Engineering  with  an  Engineering  option  or  an  Applied  Science  option  One 
example  of  the  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Engineering  is  Nuclear  Engineering 
In  addition,  each  of  the  foregoing  degree  programs  may  be  pursued 
through  the  five-year  Maryland  Plan  for  Cooperative  Engineering 
Education  The  engineering  programs  integrate  these  elements  (1)  basic 
sciences,  including  mathematics,  physics,  chemistry.  (2)  engineering 
sciences  including  mechanics  of  solids  and  fluids,  engineering  materials. 
thermodynamics,  electricity,  and  magnetism:  (3)  professional  studies  in 
major  fields  of  engineering  specialization,  and  (4)  general  studies  including 
liberal  arts  and  social  studies  as  part  of  the  University  Studies  Program 
Each  program  lays  a  broad  base  for  continued  learning  after  college  in 
professional  practice,  in  business  and  industry,  in  public  service,  or  in 
graduate  study  and  research 

General  Information.  Increasingly,  the  boundary  between  engineers  and 
applied  scientists  or  applied  mathematicians  becomes  less  distinct  The 
various  branches  of  engineering  similarly  interact  with  each  other,  as 
technical  problems  become  more  sophisticated,  and  require  a  combined 
attack  from  several  disciplines  The  engineer  occupies  an  intermediate 
position  between  science  and  the  public,  because,  in  addition  to 
understanding  the  scientific  principles  of  a  situation,  he/she  is  concerned 
with  the  timing,  economics  and  values  that  define  the  useful  application  of 
those  principles 

High  School  Preparation.  Preparation  for  pursuing  an  engineering  degree 
curriculum  begins  in  the  freshman  or  sophomore  year  of  high  school  The 
time  required  to  complete  the  various  degree  programs  may  be  extended 
beyond  the  four  years  cited  in  this  catalog  to  the  extent  that  an  incoming 
student  may  be  deficient  in  his/her  high  school  preparation  Pre- 
engineering  students  normally  enroll  in  an  academic  program  m  high 
school  The  course  of  study  should  include  3-1/2  to  4  years  of  college 
preparatory  mathematics  (including  algebra,  trigonometry,  plane  and  solid 
geometry,  and  pre-calculus  mathematics)  In  addition,  students  should 
complete  one  year  each  of  physics  and  chemistry 

Curricula  for  the  various  engineering  departments  are  given  in  this 
catalog  to  illustrate  how  the  programs  can  be  completed  m  lour  years 
These  curricula  are  rigorous  and  relatively  difficult  for  the  average  student 
Surveys  have  shown  that  only  about  one-third  to  one-hall  of  the  students 
actually  receive  an  engineering  degree  in  four  years  The  majority  of 
students  (whether  at  Maryland  or  at  other  engineering  schools  nationwide) 
complete  the  engineering  program  in  four  and  one-half  to  five  years  It  is 
quite  feasible  lor  a  student  to  stretch  out  any  curriculum,  this  may  be 
necessary  or  desirable  for  a  variety  of  reasons  However,  students  should 
seek  competent  advising  in  order  to  ensure  that  courses  are  taken  in  the 
proper  sequence 

Structure  of  Engineering  Curricula.  Courses  in  the  normal  curriculum  or 
program  and  prescribed  credit  hours  leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Science  (with  curriculum  designation)  are  outlined  in  the  sections  pertaining 
to  each  department  in  the  College  of  Engineering  No  student  may  modify 
the  prescribed  number  ol  hours  without  special  permission  trom  the  dean 
of  the  college  The  courses  in  each  curriculum  may  be  classified  m  the 
following  categories 
1.  Courses  in  the  University  Studies  Program  Requirements 

2  Courses  m  the  physical  sciences — mathematics,  chemistry,  physics 

3  Collateral  engineering  courses— engineering  sciences,  and  other 
courses  approved  for  one  curriculum  but  ottered  by  another 
department 

4  Courses  in  the  maior  department  A  student  should  obtain  written 
approval  for  any  substitution  ol  courses  from  the  department  chair  and 
the  dean  of  the  college 

The  courses  m  each  engineering  curriculum,  as  classified  above,  form  a 
sequential  and  developmental  pattern  in  subiect  matter  In  this  respect. 
curricula  in  engineering  may  differ  from  curricula  in  other  colleges  Some 
regulations  which  are  generally  applicable  to  all  students  (see  the 
Academic  Regulations)  may  need  clarification  tor  purposes  of  orderty 
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any  ol  the  multidisciplmary  non-designated  degree  curricula  that  are 
sponsored  by  the  college 

Semester 
Credit  Hours 
I  II 

CHEM  103.  113,  General  Chemistry-                                          4          4 
PHYS  161— General  Physics  1                                                                  3 
MATH  140.  141— Calculus  I.  II                                                           4           4 
ENES  101— Introductory  Engineering  Science                               3 
ENES  110— Statics  3 

University  Studies  Program  Requirements  6      3 

Total  Credits  17        17 

Students  who  are  not  prepared  to  schedule  MATH  140  are  advised  to 
register  tor  a  preparatory  course— MATH  115  These  students  are  also 
advised  to  attend  summer  school  following  their  freshman  year  to  complete 
MATH  141  and  PHYS  161  prior  to  entrance  into  the  sophomore  year  of 
study  MATH  141  and  PHYS  161  are  prerequisites  tor  many  courses 
required  m  the  sophomore  year  ENES  110  should  be  taken  m  summer 
school  or  the  fall  semester 

"  Qualified  students  may  elect  to  lake  CHEM  105  and  1 15  (4  cr  hrs  each)  instead 
of  CHEM  103  and  113 

The  Sophomore  Year  In  Engineering.  With  the  beginning  of  the  sophomore 
year  the  student  selects  a  sponsoring  academic  department  (Aerospace. 
Agricultural.  Chemical.  Civil.  Electrical,  Fire  Protection,  or  Mechanical 
Engineering),  and  this  department  assumes  the  responsibility  tor  the 
student's  academic  guidance,  counseling  and  program  planning  from  that 
point  until  the  completion  of  the  degree  requirements  of  that  department  as 
well  as  the  college  For  the  specific  requirements,  see  the  curriculum  listing 
in  each  engineering  department 

Engineering  science  courses  represent  a  common  core  of  basic 
material  offered  to  students  of  several  different  departments  All  freshman 
and  sophomore  students  of  engineering  are  required  to  take  ENES  101, 
and  ENES  1 10  Other  ENES  courses  220,  221,  230,  and  240  are  specified 
by  the  different  departments  or  taken  by  the  student  as  electives  The 
responsibility  for  teaching  the  engineering  science  courses  is  divided 
among  the  Civil,  Mechanical,  Chemical,  and  Electrical  Engineering 
Departments  In  addition  to  the  core  courses  noted  above,  several  courses 
of  general  interest  to  engineering  or  non-engineering  students  have  been 
given  ENES  designations. 

Engineering  Transfer  Programs.  Most  of  the  community  colleges  in 
Maryland  provide  one-  or  two-year  programs  which  have  been  coordinated 
to  prepare  students  to  enter  the  sophomore  or  |unior  year  in  engineering  at 
The  University  ot  Maryland  These  curricula  are  identified  as  Engineering 
Transfer  Programs  in  the  catalogs  of  the  sponsoring  institutions  The 
various  associate  degree  programs  in  technology  do  not  provide  the 
preparation  and  transferability  into  the  professional  degree  curricula  as  the 
designated  transfer  programs 

A  maximum  of  one-half  of  the  degree  credits  (approximately  sixty  to 
sixty-five  semester  hours)  may  be  transferred  from  a  two-year  community 
college  program 

There  may  be  six  to  eight  semester  hours  of  major  departmental 
courses  at  the  sophomore  level  which  are  not  offered  by  the  schools 
participating  in  the  engineering  transfer  program  Students  should 
investigate  the  feasibility  of  completing  these  courses  in  summer  school  at 
The  University  of  Maryland  before  starting  their  junior  coursework  in  the  fall 
semester 

Dual  Degree  Program.  The  Dual  Degree  Program  is  a  cooperative 
arrangement  between  the  College  of  Engineering  and  selected  liberal  arts 
colleges  which  allows  students  to  earn  undergraduate  degrees  from  both 
institutions  in  a  five-year  program  A  student  in  the  Dual  Degree  Program 
will  attend  the  liberal  arts  college  for  approximately  three  academic  years 
(minimum  ninety  hours)  and  The  University  of  Maryland,  College  of 
Engineering  for  approximately  two  academic  years  (minimum  hours 
required — determined  individually,  approximately  sixty  hours) 

Dual  degree  candidates  may  participate  in  any  of  the  baccalaureate 
degree  programs  in  the  College  of  Engineering. 

At  the  present  time  the  participating  institutions  in  Maryland  and  the 
District  of  Columbia  are  American  University,  Bowie  State  College, 
Columbia  Union  College,  Coppm  State  College.  Frostburg  State  College, 
Morgan  State  University.  College  of  Notre  Dame  of  Maryland,  St  Mary's 
College  of  Maryland,  Salisbury  State  College,  Towson  State  University. 
Western  Maryland  College.  Trinity  College,  and  Washington  College  Also 
participating  in  the  program  are  Kentucky  State  University,  King  College  in 
Tennessee,  Shippensburg  State  University  in  nearby  Pennsylvania,  and 
Xavier  in  Louisiana 


Cooperative  Engineering  Education  Program 

Program  Director:  Ferrell 

The  Maryland  Plan  for  Cooperative  Engineering  Education  at  The 
University  of  Maryland.  College  of  Engineering,  is  a  five  calendar  year 


administration  among  engineering  students  Moreover,  the  College  of 
Engineering  establishes  policies  which  supplement  the  University 
regulations 

Sample  schedules  are  available  as  examples  of  ways  to  fulfill 
graduation  requirements  in  eight  semesters  Many  students  find  that  it  is 
necessary  to  extend  their  schedule  to  nine  or  ten  semesters 

Basic  Format  of  the  Freshman-Sophomore  Years  In  Engineering.  The 

freshman  and  sophomore  years  in  engineering  are  designed  to  lay  a  strong 
foundation  in  mathematics,  physical  sciences,  and  Ihe  engineering 
sciences  upon  which  the  student  will  later  develop  a  professional  program 
during  the  upper  division  dunior  and  senior)  years  The  college  course 
requirements  for  the  freshman  year  are  the  same  for  all  students, 
regardless  of  their  intended  academic  program,  and  about  75  percent  of 
the  sophomore  year  course  requirements  are  common,  thus  affording  the 
student  a  maximum  flexibility  in  choosing  a  specific  area  of  engineering 
specialization  Although  the  engineering  student  selects  a  major  field  at  the 
start  of  the  sophomore  year,  this  intramural  program  commonality  affords 
the  student  the  maximum  flexibility  of  choice  of  interdepartmental  transfer 
up  to  the  end  of  the  sophomore  year 


Admissions 

Freshman:  Admission  to  the  College  ot  Engineering  is  competitive  for  both 
freshmen  and  transfers  Applicants  who  have  designated  a  major  within  the 
College  of  Engineering  will  be  selected  for  admission  on  the  basis  of 
academic  promise  and  available  space  Different  admissions  criteria  may 
be  m  effect  tor  the  various  engineering  departments  Applicants  admissible 
to  the  University  but  not  to  the  college  will  be  offered  admission  to  pre- 
engineermg  A  Pre-engmeering  major  status  does  not  assure  eventual 
admission  to  the  College  of  Engineering  Because  of  space  limitations  the 
College  of  Engineering  may  not  be  able  to  offer  admission  to  all  qualified 
applicants.  The  College  Park  Campus  strongly  urges  early  application. 
Minority  and  women  students  are  encouraged  to  apply  for  admission.  For 
consideration  of  appeals  for  admission  contact  the  Office  of 
Undergraduate  Admissions 

Transfer:  Admission  to  the  College  of  Engineering  is  competitive  for 
transfer  students  Applicants  who  have  designated  a  major  within  the 
college  of  Engineering  will  be  selected  for  admission  on  the  basis  of 
academic  promise  and  available  space  Transfer  applicants  must  compete 
tor  enrollment  in  the  College  based  upon  the  criteria  in  effect  for  the 
semester  during  which  the  student  wishes  to  enroll  Because  of  space 
limitations  the  College  of  Engineering  may  not  be  able  to  offer  admission 
to  all  qualified  applicants.  The  College  Park  Campus  strongly  urges  early 
application.  Minority  and  women  students  are  encouraged  to  apply  for 
admission  For  consideration  of  appeals  for  admission  contact  the  Office 
of  Undergraduate  Admissions 

College  Regulations 

1  The  responsibility  for  proper  registration  and  for  satisfying  stated 
prerequisites  for  any  course  must  rest  with  the  student — as  does  the 
responsibility  for  proper  achievement  in  courses  in  which  the  student  is 
enrolled  Each  student  should  be  familiar  with  the  provisions  of  this 
catalog,  including  the  Academic  Regulations. 

2  Required  courses  in  mathematics,  physics,  and  chemistry  have  highest 
priority:  and  it  is  strongly  recommended  that  every  engineering  student 
register  for  mathematics  and  chemistry — or  mathematics  and 
physics — each  semester  until  the  student  has  fully  satisfied 
requirements  of  the  College  of  Engineering  in  these  subjects. 

3.  To  be  eligible  for  a  bachelor's  degree  in  the  College  of  Engineering,  a 
student  must  have  an  overall  average  of  at  least  a  C — 2.0  and  a  grade 
of  C  or  better  in  all  courses  with  an  EN  prefix  Responsibility  for 
knowing  and  meeting  all  degree  requirements  for  graduation  in  any 
curriculum  rests  with  the  student 

4  A  University  Studies  Program  is  required  of  students  who  entered 
UMCP  beginning  in  May  1980  The  University  Studies  Program 
replaces  the  General  University  Requirements  for  students  who 
entered  in  May  1980  and  thereafter.  Students  who  matriculated  prior 
to  that  date  may  elect  to  satisfy  either  the  General  University 
Requirements  or  the  new  University  Studies  Program  All  students  who 
matriculated  in  the  Summer  1978  session  or  later,  must  complete  six 
credits  of  English  composition. 

5  All  degree  programs  in  the  College  of  Engineering  require  a  minimum 
of  120  credits  plus  satisfaction  of  all  department,  college,  and 
University  Studies  Program  requirements.  Students  should  be  aware 
that  for  all  currently  existing  engineering  programs  the  total  number  of 
credits  necessary  for  the  degree  will  exceed  120  by  some  number  that 
will  depend  on  the  specific  maior  and  the  student's  background, 
especially  in  English  and  mathematics 

Basic  Freshman  Curriculum  in  Engineering.  All  freshmen  in  the  College  of 
Engineering  are  required  to  complete  the  following  basic  curriculum  for 
freshmen  regardless  of  whether  the  student  plans  to  proceed  through  one 
of  the  major  fields  designated  baccalaureate  degree  programs  or  follow 
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program  leading  to  a  Bachelor  of  Science  degree  The  academic 
requirements  for  students  following  the  Co-op  Plan  of  Education  are 
identical  to  the  academic  requirements  for  those  students  following  the 
regular  four-year  program  In  addition  to  the  normal  academic 
requirements.  Co-op  students  have  scheduled  periods  of  professional 
work  assignments  which  must  be  satisfactorily  completed  to  qualify  for  the 
baccalaureate  degree  under  the  Co-op  Plan 

The  Co-op  Program  begins  after  the  student  has  completed  the 
freshman  and  sophomore  requirements  of  a  major  field  The  structure  ot 
Engineering  Co-op  is  an  alternating  sequence  of  study  and  work  As  far  as 
Co-op  is  concerned,  there  are  three  sessions— fall  and  spring  semesters 
(twenty  weeks  each)  and  a  summer  session  (ten  weeks)  This  alternating 
plan  of  study  and  work  assignments  lengthens  the  last  two  academic  years 
into  three  calendar  years.  Delaying  entry  into  the  Co-op  Program  until  the 
junior  year  offers  considerable  educational  advantages  to  the  student 

The  student  retains  the  normal  freshman-sophomore  program  to  afford 
time  for  the  selection  of  a  major  field  of  engineering — or  to  determine 
whether  to  continue  in  engineering— without  a  commitment  to  either  the 
regular  four-year  or  the  Co-op  Plan  of  Education  A  more  mature  and 
meaningful  series  of  professional  work  assignments  are  possible  to  benefit 
both  the  student  and  the  professional  partner 

Students  need  only  meet  two  criteria  for  entry  into  the  Engineering  Co- 
op Program  They  are  (1)  completion  of  the  freshman  and  sophomore 
engineering  requirements  (usually  about  sixty-five  degree  credits)  and  (2) 
the  establishment  of  a  cumulative  grade  point  average  at  The  University  of 
Maryland  of  at  least  2  0/4.0 

A  typical  study-work  schedule  is  shown  below  The  typical  student 
begins  the  first  work  assignment  in  the  summer  immediately  following  the 
sophomore  year  (sixty-five  accumulated  degree  credits)  The  total  co-op 
plan  is  for  two  summers  and  two  semesters  (sixty  weeks)  Fifty  weeks  is 
the  required  minimum  The  student  enrolls  for  twelve  non-degree  semester 
hours  each  during  the  fall  and  spring  semester,  twelve  semester  hours 
during  the  summer. 

Typical  Co-op  Work  Study  Schedule 

Summer"  Co-op  (1)+  + 

Fall  Semester  Study 

Spring  Semesterf  Co-op  (2,3) 

Summer  Study 

Fall  Semesterf  Co-op  (4,5) 

Spring  Semester  Study 

Summer'  Co-op  (6) 

Fall  Semester  Study 

'   Students  enroll  for  ENCO  408  (6  non-degree  credits) 

+  + These  numbers  refer  to  10-week  periods 

t  Students  enroll  for  ENCO  408  and  409  (12  non-degree  credits) 

Although  the  above  study-work  schedule  depicts  the  student  interning  for  sixty 
weeks,  the  required  minimum  number  is  fifty  weeks 

Students  make  their  own  arrangements  for  board  and  lodging  while  on 
their  periods  of  co-oping.  Frequently  the  participating  industrial  company 
or  governmental  agency  will  assist  the  student  in  locating  good, 
inexpensive  lodging  The  co-op  wages  are  paid  directly  to  the  student  by 
his  employer 

During  the  semesters  or  summer  sessions  in  which  the  student  attends 
school,  he  pays  the  regular  tuition  and  fees  assessed  by  the  University  A 
$30  tee  is  charged  for  each  ten-week  period  of  co-opmg  The  co-op  fee  is 
payable  at  the  beginning  of  each  co-op  period  and  is  not  refundable. 


Instructional  Television  System 

Director:  Seigel 

The  University  of  Maryland's  Instructional  Television  System  (ITV)  is 
headquartered  in  the  College  of  Engineering  Each  semester,  over  fifty 
regularly  scheduled  graduate  and  undergraduate  classes  are  held  in  ITV's 
studio  classrooms,  and  broadcast  "live''  to  government  agencies  and 
businesses  m  the  greater  Washington  area  Students  in  the  remote 
classrooms  watch  the  broadcasts  on  large  TV  monitors  They  are  able  to 
talk  to  the  instructors  and  other  students  using  a  phone-line  "talk  back" 
system  Through  the  ITV  System,  working  adult  students  are  able  to 
progress  toward  graduate  degrees,  primarily  in  engineering  and  computer 
science,  without  leaving  their  places  of  work 

Professional  Societies.  Each  of  the  major  departments  sponsors  a  student 
chapter  or  student  section  of  a  national  engineering  society  The  student 
chapters  sponsor  a  variety  of  activities  including  technical  meetings,  social 
gatherings  and  college  or  university  service  projects  Students  who  have 
selected  a  maior  are  urged  to  affiliate  with  the  chapter  in  their  department 
The  names  of  the  organizations  are 

Alpha  Nu  Sigma 

American  Helicopter  Society 

American  Institute  of  Aeronautics  and  Astronautics 

American  Institute  of  Chemical  Engineers 

American  Nuclear  Society 


American  Society  ot  Agricultural  Engineers 
American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers 
American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers 
Black  Engineers  Society 
Institute  of  Electrical  and  Electronic  Engineers 
Society  of  Asian  Engineers 
Society  of  Automotive  Engineers 
Society  of  Fire  Protection  Engineers 
Society  of  Women  Engineers 

Engineering  Honor  Societies.  The  College  of  Engineering  and  each  of  the 
engineering  departments  sponsors  an  honors  society  Nominations  or 
invitations  for  membership  are  usually  extended  to  junior  and  senior 
students  based  on  scholarship,  service  and/ or  other  selective  criteria 
Some  of  the  honors  organizations  are  branches  ot  national  societies, 
others  are  local  groups 

Tau  Beta  Pi  — College  Honorary 

Alpha  Epsilon — Agricultural  Engineering 

Chi  Epsilon — Civil  Engineering 

Eta  Kappa  Nu  — Electrical  Engineering 

Omega  Chi  Epsilon — Chemical  Engineering 

Pi  Tau  Sigma — Mechanical  Engineering 

Salamander  — Fire  Protection  Engineering 

Sigma  Gamma  Tau— Aerospace  Engineering 
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Aerospace  Engineering 

Professor  and  Chair:  Gessow 

Professors:  Anderson,  Donaldson,  Melnik,  Chopra 

Associate  Professors:  Barlow,  Jones.  Lee.  Wmkelmann 

Assistant  Professors:  Cell,  Vizzmi 

Lecturers:  Billig,  Agrawal.  Chander.  Chien.  Griffin,  Hong,  Kammeyer. 

Kim,  Korkegi,  Krayterman,  Kushner,  Lekoudis,  Regan,  Vamos.  Waltrup. 

Wardlaw,  Weissman.  Wie,  Yanta 

Aerospace  engineering  is  concerned  with  the  physical  understanding, 
analysis,  and  design  of  aerospace  vehicles  operating  within  and  above  the 
atmosphere  Such  vehicles  range  from  helicopters  and  other  vertical  take- 
off aircraft  at  the  low  speed  end  of  the  (light  spectrum  to  spacecraft 
operating  at  thousands  of  miles  per  hour  during  entry  into  the  atmospheres 
of  the  earth  and  other  planets  In  between  are  general  aviation  and 
commercial  transports  flying  at  speeds  well  below  and  close  to  the  speed 
of  sound,  and  supersonic  transports,  fighters,  and  missiles  which  cruise  at 
many  times  the  speed  of  sound  Although  each  speed  regime  and  each 
vehicle  type  poses  its  own  special  research,  analysis  and  design  problems, 
each  can  be  addressed  by  a  common  set  of  technical  specialities  or 
disciplines 

Consider  the  high-speed  flight  of  NASA's  Space  Shuttle  The  airflow 
over  the  wings,  fuselage  and  tail  surfaces  create  lift,  drag  and  moments  on 
the  aircraft  If  the  velocity  is  high  enough,  such  as  during  reentry  of  the 
Space  Shuttle  into  the  earth's  atmosphere,  then  the  temperature  of  the 
airflow  becomes  extremely  high,  the  air  becomes  chemically  reactive,  and 
heating  of  the  vehicle's  surface  becomes  a  maior  problem  The  study  of 
how  and  why  the  airflow  produces  these  forces,  moments  and  heating  is 
called  aerodynamics.  In  turn,  the  motion  of  the  aircraft  or  space  vehicle  will 
respond  to,  indeed  will  be  determined  by.  the  aerodynamic  forces  and 
moments  The  study  of  the  motion  and  flight  path  of  such  vehicles  is  called 
flight  dynamics.  Of  course,  while  executing  this  motion,  the  vehicle  must  be 
structurally  sound,  that  is,  its  surface  and  internal  structure  must  be  able  to 
withstand  the  severe  forces  and  loads  associated  with  (light  The  study  of 
the  mechanical  behavior  of  materials,  stresses  and  strains,  deflections  and 
vibrations  that  are  associated  with  the  structure  of  the  vehicle  itself  is  called 
flight  structures.  In  the  same  vem.  the  motion  of  any  aircraft  or  space 
vehicle  must  be  initiated  and  maintained  by  a  propulsive  mechanism  such 
as  the  classic  combination  of  a  reciprocating  engine  with  a  propeller,  or  the 
more  modern  turbojets,  ramjets,  and  rockets  The  study  of  the  physical 
fundamentals  of  how  these  engines  work  is  called  flight  propulsion.  Finally, 
all  of  the  above  are  synthesized  into  one  system  with  a  specific 
application  — such  as  a  complete  transport  aircraft  or  a  missile—  through  a 
discipline  called  aerospace  vehicle  design 

The  Department  of  Aerospace  Engineering  at  The  University  ol 
Maryland  oflers  a  rigorous  and  balanced  education  which  includes  all  ot 
the  above  disciplines  The  goal  ot  this  program  is  to  create  professional 
aerospace  engineers  with  an  understanding  of  the  physical  fundamentals 
underlying  atmospheric  and  space  flight,  and  with  the  capability  of  applying 
this  knowledge  for  research,  analysis,  and  design  purposes  Moreover,  the 
physical  background  and  design  synthesis  that  marks  aerospace 
engineering  education  also  prepares  a  student  to  work  productively  m 
other  fields  such  as  energy  and  surface  transportation 

The  facilities  of  the  department  include  three  subsonic  wind  tunnels 
(with  test  sections  ranging  from  2  by  2  ft  to  7  75  by  1 1  ft  )  one  supersonic 
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tunnel,  equipment  lor  the  static  and  dynamic  testing  ot  structural 
components,  and  a  (light  simulator  A  computational  facility  with  remote 
terminals  located  m  the  department  provides  access  to  the  University's 
central  computer  system 


Semester 
Credit  Hours 

I  II 

3  3 


Aerospace  Engineering  Curriculum 


Sophomore  Year 

University  Studies  Program  Requirements 

MATH  240— Linear  Algebra 

MATH  241— Calculus  III 

PHYS  262.  263— General  Physics 

ENES  240— Engineering  Computation 

ENES  220— Mechanics  ot  Materials 

ENAE  201,  202— Introduction  to  Aerospace  Engineering 

I.  II 
Total 

Junior  Year 

University  Studies  Program  Requirements 
MATH  246— Differential  Equations 
ENES  221— Dynamics 
ENME  217  —  Thermodynamics 
ENEE  300— Principles  of  Electrical  Engineering 
ENAE  305— Aerospace  Laboratory  I 
ENAE  345— Introduction  to  Dynamics  of  Aerospace 

Systems 
ENAE  451,  452— Flight  Structures  I.  II 
ENAE  371— Aerodynamics  I 
Total 

Senior  Year 

ENAE  471 — Aerodynamics  II 

ENAE  475 — Viscous  Flow  and  Aerodynamic  Heating 
ENAE  401— Aerospace  Laboratory  II 
ENAE  402 — Aerospace  Laboratory  III 
ENAE  461— Flight  Propulsion  I 

University  Studies  Program  Requirements  

Design  Elective'         

Applied  Dynamics  Elective2 

Aerospace  Elective3 
Technical  Elective' 
Total 

Minimum  Degree  Credits— 120  and  the  fulfillment  of  all 
department,  college,  and  University 
requirements 
'  The  student  shall  take  one  of  the  following  design  courses: 
ENAE  411  Aircraft  Design  (fall) 
ENAE  412  Design  of  Aerospace  Vehicles  (spring) 

2  The  student  shall  take  one  course  which  utilizes  dynamics  in  a 
system  analysis.  The  following  courses  are  offered: 

ENAE  445  Stability  and  Control  of  Aerospace  Vehicles  (fall) 
ENAE  355  Aircraft  Vibrations  (spring) 

3  Three  credits  must  be  taken  from  elective  courses  offered  by  the 
Aerospace  Engineering  Department.  Currently  offered  courses  are: 
ENAE  415  Computer-Aided  Siruct,  Design  Analysis  (spring) 
ENAE  453  Matrix  Methods  in  Computational  Analysis  (fall) 

ENAE  457  Flight  Structures  III  (fall) 

ENAE  462  Flight  Propulsion  II  (spring) 

ENAE  472  Aerodynamics  III  (fall) 

ENAE  473  Aerodynamics  of  High  Speed  Flight  (not  offered  every 

year) 

ENAE  488  Topics  in  Aerospace  Engineering 

ENAE  499  Elective  Research 

Courses  listed  under  2  and  3  above  and  which  are  not  used  to  meet 

the  requirements  of  2  and  3  may  be  elected  to  fulfill  requirement  4 
A  list  of  courses  approved  as  technical  electives  is  available  at  the 
department  office  or  from  each  student's  advisor 
Course  Code  Prefix— ENAE 

Agricultural  Engineering 

Associate  Professor  and  Chair:  Stewart 

Professors:  Felton  (Emeritus),  Green  (Emeritus),  Harris,  Johnson, 

Krewatch  (Emeritus),  Wheaton 

Associate  Professors:  Grant,  Merrick  (Emeritus),  Ross 

Assistant  Professors:  Magette,  Muller,  Shirmohammadi.  Senior 

Specialist  Brodie 

Lecturers:  Bailey,  Hsieh,  Liljedahl 

Instructors:  Cart.  Gird,  Hochheimer,  Smith 

Visiting  Professor:  Yeck 

Affiliate  Assistant  Professor:  Brmsfield 

Agricultural    engineering    utilizes    both    the    physical    and    biological 
sciences  to  help  meet  the  needs  of  our  increasing  world  population  for 


food  and  natural  fiber  while  maintaining  or  improving  the  environment 
Scientific  and  engineering  principles  are  applied  to  the  design  of  equipment 
and  buildings  and  to  the  development  of  methods  to  conserve  and  utilize 
soil  and  water  resources  for  food  and  fiber  production  and  recreation, 
utilize  energy  to  improve  labor  efficiency  and  to  reduce  laborious  and 
menial  tasks,  house  and  handle  plants  and  animals  to  optimize  production 
improve  the  standard  ol  housing  for  the  rural  population,  process  tood  and 
fiber  after  harvest  to  maintain  or  increase  their  quality  handle  waste 
products  Irom  agricultural  and  aquacultural  production  units  and 
processing  plants,  protect  the  health  of  agricultural,  aquacultural  and 
processing  plant  workers  and  production  animals,  and  to  maintain  the  flow 
of  supplies  and  equipment  to  the  agricultural  and  aquacultural  production 
units  and  from  these  production  units  to  the  processing  plants  and  to  the 
consumer  The  agricultural  engineer  places  emphasis  on  maintaining  a 
high-quality  environment  while  developing  efficient  and  economical 
engineering  solutions 

The  undergraduate  curriculum  provides  opportunity  to  prepare  for 
many  interesting  and  challenging  careers  in  design,  management, 
research,  education,  sales,  consulting,  or  international  service  The 
program  of  study  includes  a  broad  base  of  mathematical,  physical,  and 
engineering  sciences  combined  with  basic  biological  sciences  Twenty-two 
hours  of  electives  give  flexibility  so  that  a  student  may  plan  a  program 
according  to  his  or  her  major  interest 

Students  with  interest  m  agricultural  engineering  may  enroll  through 
either  the  College  of  Engineering  or  the  College  of  Agriculture  However,  all 
agricultural  engineering  majors  must  meet  admission,  progress,  and 
retention  standards  of  the  College  of  Engineering 

Semester 
Credit  Hours 


Freshman  Year 

MATH  140.  141— Calculus  I,  II  ... .  44 

CHEM  103,  113"— General  Chemistry  I.  II  4  4 

BOTN  101  or  ZOOL  101  4 

ENES  101— Introductory  Engineering  Science  3 

ENES  110— Statics  3 

PHYS  161— General  Physics  I  3 

University  Studies  Program  Requirements' '  3      3 

Total  18        17 

Sophomore  Year 

MATH  241— Calculus  III 4 

MATH  246— Differential  Equations  for  Scientists  & 

Engineers  3 

PHYS  262,  263— General  Physics  4  4 

ENES  220— Mechanics  of  Materials  3 

ENES  221— Dynamics  3 

ENME  217 — Thermodynamics  3 

Free  Elective  3 

University  Studies  Program  Requirements"  3      3 

Total  17        16 

Junior  Year ' ' ' 

ENCE  300  (or  ENME  401  ' '  •(—Engineering  Materials 

ENME  342  (or  ENCE  330)— Fluid  Mechanics  3 

ENEE  300— Principles  of  Electrical  Engineering  3 

ENCE  350— Structural  Analysis 3 

ENAG  454 — Biological  Process  Engineering 4 

Technical  Electives " ' ' '                                                                  4  6 

University  Studies  Program  Requirements' "  3      3 

Total  16        16 

Senior  Year 

ENAG  421— Power  Systems  3 

ENAG  422— Soil  and  Water  Engineering  .  3 

ENAG  424 — Functional  and  Environmental  Design  of 

Agricultural  Structures 3 

ENAG  444 — Functional  Design  of  Machines  and 

Equipment         3 

Technical  Electives 3  3 

Free  Elective                                                                                    3 
University  Studies  Program  Requirements' '  3      6 

Total  15        15 

Minimum  Degree  Credits— 120  credits  and  fulfillment  of 
all  department,  college,  and  University 
requirements 

'  CHEM  105  may  be  substituted  lor  CHEM  103  and  CHEM  104  or  CHEM  1 15  may  be 
substituted  for  CHEM  113  Check  with  an  advisor  regarding  the  chemistry 
requirement  before  registering 

' '  Students  must  consult  with  an  advisor  on  selection  of  appropriate  courses  for 
their  particular  area  of  study 

' ' '  No  300  level  and  above  courses  may  be  attempted  without  special  permission 
until  fifty-six  credits  have  been  earned 

ENME  310  must  be  taken  as  a  technical  elective  prerequisite  or  corequisite 

with  ENME  401 
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Technical  eleclives.  related  to  field  ol  concentration,  must  be  selected  Irom  a 

departmental^  approved  list  Nine  credits  must  be  300  level  and  above 
Course  Code  Prefix— EN  AG 

Chemical  and  Nuclear  Engineering 

Professor  and  Chair:  Roush 

The  Chemical  and  Nuclear  Engineering  Department  offers  programs  in 
chemical,  materials,  and  nuclear  engineering  In  addition,  study  programs 
in  the  areas  of  applied  polymer  science,  biochemical  engineering,  and 
process  simulation  and  control  are  available  The  latter  programs  are 
interdisciplinary  with  other  departments  at  the  University  The  departmental 
programs  prepare  an  undergraduate  for  graduate  study  or  immediate 
industrial  trial  employment  following  the  baccalaureate  degree 

Chemical  Engineering  Program 

Professor  and  Director:  Smith 

Professors:  Asbiornsen.  Beckmann,  Cadman,  Gentry,  Hsu.  McAvoy, 

Regan 

Associate  Professor:  Gasner 

Assistant  Professors:  Calabrese,  Choi,  Davison,  Holemone,  Wong 

Adjunct  Professor:  Ulbrecht 

Semester 
Credit  Hours 


Sophomore  Year 

MATH  241— Calculus  III 

MATH  246— Differential  Equations 

PHYS  262,  263-General  Physics 

ENES  230— Intro  to  Materials  and  Their  Applications 

CHEM  233— Organic  Chemistry  I 

CHEM  243  — Organic  Chemistry  II 

ENCH  215— Chem   Engr   Analysis 

ENCH  280  — Transport  Processes  I:  Fluid  Mechanics 

University  Studies  Program  Requirements 

Total    

Junior  Year 

ENCH  300— Chemical  Process  Thermodynamics    

ENCH  440— Chemical  Engr  Kinetics 

ENCH  442 — Chemical  Engr  Systems  Analysis  and 

Dynamics  

CHEM  481.  482— Physical  Chemistry  I,  II 

CHEM  483— Physical  Chemistry  Laboratory  I 

ENCH  425,  427— Transport  Process  II   Heat  Transfer;  III 

Mass  Transfer 

ENEE  Elective" 

University  Studies  Program  Requirements 

Total 

Senior  Year 

ENCH  437— Chemical  Engineering  Lab 

ENCH  444— Process  Engr   Economics  and  Design  I 

ENCH  446— Process  Engr  Econ   and  Design  II 

ENCH  333— Seminar  

Technical  Electives 

University  Studies  Requirements 

Total  

Minimum  Degree  Credits— 120  credits  and  fulfillment  of 
all  department,  college,  and  University 
requirements 

•  ENEE  300  is  a  recommended  course 


Technical  Elective  Guidelines 

CHEMICAL  ENGINEERING 

Twelve  credits  of  technical  electives  are  required  It  is  recommended 
that  they  be  taken  during  the  senior  year 
Additional  guidelines  are  as  follows: 

1  Two  courses  must  be  taken  in  one  of  the  areas  of  specialization  given 
below  One  of  these  two  courses  must  be  a  lecture  course,  the  other,  a 
laboratory  course 

2  The  remaining  technical  electives  will  nominally  also  be  chosen  from 
the  list  given  Upon  the  approval  of  your  advisor  and  written  permission 
of  the  department  chair  or  program  director,  a  limited  degree  of 
substitution  may  be  permitted  Substitutes,  including  ENCH 
468— Research  (1-3  cr )  must  fit  into  an  overall  plan  of  study 
emphasis 

3  As  noted,  several  of  the  technical  elective  courses  are  sequenced 
Check  recommended  prerequisites  when  planning  your  technical 
electives 

Technical  Electives— Chemical  Engineering  Program 


Biochemical  Engineering 

ENCH  482  Biochemical  Engineering  (3)  Fall  semester 
ENCH  485  Biochemical  Engineering  Laboratory  (2)  Spring  semester, 
recommended  only  if  ENCH  482  is  taken    Simultaneous 
enrollment  in  ENCH  468  ( 1  credit)  is  recommended 

Polymers 

ENCH  490  Introduction  to  Polymer  Science  (3)  Fall  semester 
ENCH  492  Applied  Physical  Chemistry  of  Polymers  (3)  Fall  semester 
ENCH  494  Polymer    Technology    Laboratory    (3)    Spring    semester 

Recommended  if  ENCH  490  or  492  is  taken 
ENCH  496  Processing    of    Polymer    Materials    (3)    Spring    semester 

Recommended  only  if  ENCH  490  or  492  is  taken 

Chemical  Processing 

ENCH  450  Chemical  Process  Development  (3)  Fall  semester 
ENCH  468A  Research-Economics     of     Fuel     and     Energy     Related 

Processes  (3)  Fall  semester 
ENCH  468B  Research-Chemical    Engineering    Economics    (3)    Spring 
Semester 

Processing  Analysis  and  Optimization 

ENCH  452  Advanced  Chemical  Engineering  Analysis  (counts  as  Lab  ) 

(3)  Fall  semester 
ENCH  453  Applied  Mathematics  in  Chemical  Engineering  (3)  Spring 

semester 
ENCH  454  Chemical  Process  Analysis  and  Optimization  (3)  Spring 
semester 
Course  Code  Prefix— ENCH 

Engineering  Materials  Program 

Professor  and  Director:  Wuttig 

Professors:  Arsenault.  Dieter- 

Associate  Faculty:  Armstrong ' 

Assistant  Professors  Ankem,  Salamanca-Young 

"  Member  of  Mechanical  Engineering  Department 

Materials  engineering  is  the  study  of  the  relationship  between  structure 
and  properties  of  materials  The  principles  of  physics,  chemistry,  and 
mathematics  are  applied  to  metals,  ceramics,  and  composite  materials 
used  in  industrial  applications  Engineering  materials  include  metals. 
ceramics,  polymers,  and  composites  made  of  combinations  of  these 
materials  Materials  engineering  includes  the  fields  of  solid  stale  physics, 
chemistry,  and  material  science  and  their  application  to  modern  industrial 
problems  In  addition  to  the  traditional  area  of  metallurgy,  materials 
engineering  includes  the  fields  of  state  physics  and  materials  science  and 
their  application  to  modern  industrial  problems  Because  of  the  extensive 
use  of  materials,  the  engineering  student  finds  a  wide  variety  of  interesting 
career  opportunities  in  many  companies  and  laboratories  Materials 
research  is  particularly  important  in  the  development  of  new  high 
technology  products 

Programs  of  study  in  engineering  materials  at  the  undergraduate  and 
graduate  level  are  offered  through  the  chemical  and  mechanical 
engineering  departments  Students  may  use  engineering  materials  as  a 
field  of  concentration  in  the  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Engineering  Program 

Students  choosing  materials  engineering  as  their  primary  field  should 
submit  a  program  for  approval  during  their  |unior  year  The  following  is  an 
example  of  such  a  program  Students  electing  materials  engineering  as 
their  secondary  field  should  seek  advice  from  the  program  director 

The  engineering  materials  program  is  administered  within  the  Chemical 
and  Nuclear  Engineering  Department 

Semester 
Credit  Hours 
Sophomore  Year  I  II 

University  Studies  Program  3 

MATH  241— Analysis  III  4 

MATH  246— Differential  Equations  3 

PHYS  262,  263— General  Physics  4  4 

ENES  220— Mechanics,  Materials  3 

CHEM  233.  243— Organic  Chemistry  I  and  II  4  4 

ENES  230— Introduction  to  Materials  and  their 

Applications  3 

ENME  205— Engineering  Analysis  and  Computer  Prog 


Total 


In  general,  students  should  not  register  lor  300-400  level  engineering  subiects  until 
and  unless  Ihey  have  satisfactorily  completed  MATH  241  and  246 

Junior  Year 

University  Studies  Program  3  3 

CHEM  481,  482— Physical  Chemistry  3  3 

ENMA  300— Materials  Science  and  Engineering  3 

ENMA  301— Materials  Engineering  Laboratory 

ENMA  462— Deformation  of  Engineering  Materials  3 
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ENMA  463— Chemical.  Liquid  and  Powder  Process  of 

Engineering  Materials 
ENMA  464— Environmental  Ettects  on  Engineering 

Materials 
Minor  Courses 
Technical  Electives 

Total 

Senior  Year 

University  Studies  Program 

ENMA  470— Structure  and  Properties  of  Engineering 

Materials 
ENMA  471— Phys   Chem   of  Engineering  Materials 
ENMA  472  — Technology  of  Engineering  Materials 
ENMA  473— Processing  of  Engineering  Materials 
Minor  Courses 
Technical  Electives 


Total  15        18 

Minimum  Degree  Credits— 120  credits  and  the  fulfillment  of  all  department,  college, 
and  University  requirements 
Course  Code  Prefix— ENMA 

Nuclear  Engineering  Program 

Professor  and  Director:  Munno 

Professors:  Duffey.  Hsu,  Silverman 

Associate  Professors:  Almenas,  Modarres.  Pertmer 

Lecturer:  Lee  (p  t ) 

Nuclear  engineering  deals  with  the  practical  use  of  nuclear  energy  from 
nuclear  fission,  fusion  and  radioisotope  sources  The  maior  use  of  nuclear 
energy  is  in  electric  power  generation  Other  uses  are  in  the  areas  of 
chemical  processing,  medicine,  instrumentation,  and  isotope  tracer 
analysis  The  nuclear  engineer  is  primarily  concerned  with  the  design  and 
operation  of  energy  conversion  devices  ranging  from  very  large  reactors  to 
miniature  nuclear  batteries,  and  with  the  use  of  nuclear  reactions  in  many 
environmental,  biological  and  chemical  processes  Because  of  the  wide 
range  of  uses  for  nuclear  systems,  the  nuclear  engineers  find  interesting 
and  diverse  career  opportunities  in  a  variety  of  companies  and 
laboratories 

Programs  of  study  in  nuclear  engineering  at  the  undergraduate  and 
graduate  level  are  offered  through  the  Department  of  Chemical  and 
Nuclear  Engineering.  Students  may  use  nuclear  engineering  as  a  field  of 
concentration  in  the  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Engineering  program 

Students  choosing  nuclear  engineering  as  their  primary  field  should 
submit  a  program  for  approval  during  their  |unior  year  The  following  is  an 
example  of  such  a  program.  Students  electing  nuclear  engineering  as  their 
secondary  field  should  seek  advice  from  a  member  of  the  nuclear 
engineering  faculty  prior  to  their  sophomore  year 

Semester 
Credit  Hours 
I  II 

3  3 


Sophomore  Year 

University  Studies  Program  Requirements 

MATH  24 1  —Calculus  III 

MATH  246— Differential  Equations 

PHYS  262.  263— General  Physics 

ENES  230  — Materials  Science 

ENES  240 — Engineering  Computation  or  ENME 

205— Engineering  Analysis  and  Computer 
Prog 

Secondary  Field  Electives  

ENNU  215 — Introduction  to  Nuclear  Technology  

Total  

Junior  Year 

University  Studies  Program  Requirements 
ENNU  440 — Nuclear  Technology  Laboratory  . 

ENNU  450— Nuclear  Reactor  Engineering  I 

Math-Physics  Science  Elective     

Secondary  Field  Courses 

ENNU  455 — Nuclear  Reactor  Engineering  II    

ENNU  460  — Nuclear  Heat  Transport 

ENMA  464  —  Environmental  Effects  on  Engineering 

Materials  

Total  


Senior  Year 

University  Studies  Program  Requirements 

ENNU  Electives 

Secondary  Field  Courses  

Technical  Electives  

ENNU  480— Reactor  Core  Design 

ENNU  490 — Nuclear  Fuel  Cycle  and  Management 


ENES  Elective  __3      

Total  18        15 

Minimum  Degree  Credits—  120  credits  and  fulfillment  ol  all  department,  college,  and 
University  requirements 

Bachelor  of  Science  Degree  in  Engineering 

General  Regulations  for  the  B.S.  —  Engineering  Degree.  All  undergraduate 
students  in  engineering  will  select  their  mapr  field  sponsoring  department 
at  the  beginning  of  their  second  year  regardless  of  whether  they  plan  to 
proceed  to  a  designated  or  an  undesignated  degree  A  student  wishing  to 
elect  the  undesignated  degree  program  may  do  so  at  any  time  following 
the  completion  of  the  sophomore  year,  or  a  minimum  of  fifty  earned  credits 
towards  any  engineering  degree,  and  at  least  one  semester  prior  to  the 
time  the  student  expects  to  receive  the  baccalaureate  degree  As  soon  as 
the  student  elects  to  seek  an  undesignated  baccalaureate  degree  in 
engineering,  the  student's  curriculum  planning,  guidance,  and  counseling 
will  be  the  responsibility  of  the  "Undesignated  Degree  Program  Advisor"  in 
the  primary  field  department  At  least  one  semester  before  the  expected 
degree  is  to  be  granted,  the  student  must  file  an  "Application  for 
Admission  to  Candidacy  for  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in 
Engineering"  with  the  dean's  oflice  of  the  College  of  Engineering  The 
candidacy  form  must  be  approved  by  the  chair  of  the  primary  field 
department,  the  primary  engineering,  and  the  secondary  field  advisors  and 
the  college  faculty  committee  on  "Undesignated  Degree  Programs  "  This 
committee  has  the  responsibility  for  implementing  all  approved  policies 
pertaining  to  this  program  and  reviewing  and  acting  on  the  candidacy 
forms  filed  by  the  student 

Specific  University  and  college  academic  regulations  apply  to  this 
undesignated  degree  program  in  the  same  manner  as  they  apply  to  the 
conventional  designated  degree  programs  For  example,  the  academic 
regulations  of  the  University  apply  as  stated  in  Part  2  of  this  catalog,  and 
the  college  requirement  of  2  00  factor  in  the  major  field  during  the  junior 
and  senior  years  apply  For  the  purpose  of  implementation  of  such 
academic  rules,  the  credits  in  the  primary  engineering  field  and  the  credits 
in  the  secondary  field  are  considered  to  count  as  the  "major"  for  such 
academic  purposes. 

Environmental  Engineering.  Environmental  engineering  is  the  application 
of  basic  engineering  and  science  to  the  problem  of  the  environment  to 
ensure  optimum  environmental  quality  In  recent  years,  humans  have 
suffered  a  continually  deteriorating  environment  A  truly  professional 
engineer  involved  in  the  study  of  environmental  engineering  must  see  the 
total  picture  and  relate  it  to  a  particular  mission  whether  this  be  air  pollution, 
water  quality  control,  environmental  health,  or  solid  and  liquid  waste 
disposal  The  total  picture  includes  urban  systems  design,  socio-economic 
factors,  water  resource  development,  and  land  and  resource 
conservation 

A  student  who  selects  the  B.S  -Engineering  degree  program  can 
specialize  in  environmental  engineering  by  proper  selection  of  primary  and 
secondary  fields  from  the  wide  selection  of  courses  related  to 
environmental  engineering  given  by  the  various  departments  in  the  college. 

Engineering-Medicine.  Advanced  technology  is  finding  increasingly 
sophisticated  applications  in  medical  care  delivery  and  research. 
Pacemakers,  heart-assist  pumps,  kidney  dialysis  machines,  and  artificial 
limbs  are  only  a  few  examples  of  the  role  of  engineering  and  technology  in 
medicine  In  addition,  diagnostic  procedures  and  record-keeping  have 
been  greatly  enhanced  by  the  use  of  computers  and  electronic  testing 
equipment  There  is  a  growing  need  for  physicians  and  researchers  in  the 
life  sciences,  having  strong  backgrounds  in  engineering,  who  can 
effectively  utilize  these  technologies  and  who  can  work  with  engineers  in 
research  and  development. 

The  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Engineering  degree  provides  the  student  an 
excellent  opportunity  to  develop  a  professional  level  of  competence  in  an 
engineering  discipline  while  at  the  same  time  meeting  the  entrance 
requirements  for  medical  school  Under  the  applied  science  option,  the 
student  could  select  any  engineering  field  of  most  interest  to  him/her,  and 
his  or  her  secondary  field  would  usually  be  chemistry  or  zoology.  In  addition 
to  the  medical  school  entrance  requirements,  he  or  she  would  complete 
twelve  credits  of  advanced  work  in  his  or  her  secondary  field 

Under  the  engineering  option,  the  student  would  generally  combine 
chemical  engineering  (as  either  primary  or  secondary  field)  with  another 
engineering  discipline  This  option  allows  the  student  to  complete  more 
advanced  work  in  his/her  primary  field  of  engineering  than  does  the 
applied  science  option  Either  option  can  be  completed  in  a  four-year 
period  with  careful  planning  and  scheduling 

Options  of  the  "B.S.-Engineering"  Program.  The  "B.S  -Engineering" 
program  is  designed  to  serve  three  primary  functions  ( 1)  to  prepare  those 
students  who  wish  to  use  the  breadth  and  depth  of  their  engineering 
education  as  a  preparatory  vehicle  for  entry  into  post-baccalaureate  study 
in  such  fields  as  medicine,  law.  or  business  administration;  (2)  to  provide 
the  basic  professional  training  for  those  students  who  wish  to  continue  their 
engineering  studies  on  the  graduate  level  in  one  of  the  new  interdisciplinary 
fields  of  engineering  such  as  environmental  engineering,   bio-medical 
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engineering,  systems  engineering,  and  many  others,  and  finally  (3)  to 
educate  those  students  who  do  not  plan  a  normal  professional  career  in  a 
designated  engineering  tield  but  wish  to  use  a  broad  engineering  education 
so  as  to  be  better  able  to  serve  in  one  or  more  of  the  many  auxiliary  or 
management  positions  of  engineering  related  industries  The  program  is 
designed  to  give  the  maximum  flexibility  for  tailoring  a  program  to  the 
specific  future  career  plans  of  the  student  To  accomplish  these  objectives, 
the  program  has  two  optional  paths  an  engineering  option  and  an  applied 
science  option 

The  engineering  option  should  be  particularly  attractive  to  those 
students  contemplating  graduate  study  or  professional  employment  in  the 
interdisciplinary  engineering  fields,  such  as  environmental  engineering,  bio- 
engineenng.  bio-medical,  and  systems  and  control  engineering,  or  for 
preparatory  entry  into  a  variety  of  newer  or  interdisciplinary  areas  of 
graduate  study  For  example,  a  student  contemplating  graduate  work  in 
environmental  engineering  might  combine  chemical  and  civil  engineering 
for  his  or  her  program,  a  student  interested  in  systems  and  control 
engineering  graduate  work  might  combine  electrical  engineering  with 
aerospace,  chemical,  or  mechanical  engineering 

The  applied  science  option  should  be  particularly  attractive  to  those 
students  who  do  not  plan  on  professional  engineering  careers  but  wish  to 
use  the  rational  and  developmental  abilities  fostered  by  an  engineering 
education  as  a  means  of  furthering  career  objectives  Graduates  of  the 
applied  science  option  may  aspire  to  graduate  work  and  an  ultimate  career 
in  a  field  of  science,  law.  medicine,  business,  or  a  variety  of  other  attractive 
opportunities  which  build  on  a  combination  of  engineering  and  a  field  of 
science  Entrance  requirements  for  law  and  medical  schools  can  be  met 
readily  under  the  format  of  this  program  In  the  applied  science  program, 
any  field  in  the  University  in  which  the  student  may  earn  a  B  S  degree  is  an 
acceptable  secondary  science  field,  thus  affording  the  student  a  maximum 
flexibility  of  choice  for  personal  career  planning 

Minimum  Requirements.  Listed  below  are  the  minimum  requirements  for 
the  B  S  -Engineering  degree  with  either  an  engineering  option  or  an 
applied  science  option  The  sixty-six  semester  credit  hours  required  for  the 
completion  ol  the  |unior  and  senior  years  are  superimposed  upon  the 
freshman  and  sophomore  curriculum  of  the  chosen  primary  field  of 
engineering  The  student,  thus,  does  not  make  a  decision  whether  to  take 
the  designated  or  the  undesignated  degree  in  an  engineering  field  until  the 
beginning  of  the  |unior  year  In  fact,  the  student  can  probably  delay  the 
decision  until  the  spring  term  of  the  junior  year  with  little  or  no  sacrifice,  thus 
affording  the  student  ample  time  for  decision  Either  program  may  be  taken 
on  the  regular  four-year  format  or  under  the  Maryland  Plan  for  Cooperative 
Engineering  Education 

Junior-Senior  Requirements  for  the  Degree  of  B.S.— Engineering 

Semester  Semester 

Hours  Hours 

(Engineering  (Applied  Science 

Requirements  Option)  Option) 

Univ  Studies  Prog 

Requirements  15  15 

Mathematics 

Physical  Sci 

Requirements3  3  3 

Engineering  Sciences'3  62  6 

Primary  Field4  24  (Engr )  18  (Engr .) 

Secondary  Field  12  (Engr  )  12  (So  ) 

Approved  Electives36      6  (Tech  )  9  or  10 

Sr  Research/Proiect  3  or  2 

Total 


66 


66 


Engineering  fields  ol  concentration  available  under  the  B  S  -Engineering  program  as 
primary  field  within  either  the  engineering  option  or  the  applied  science  option  are 
aerospace  engineering,  engineering  materials,  agricultural  engineering,  lire 
protection  engineering,  chemical  engineering,  mechanical  engineering,  civil 
engineering,  nuclear  engineering,  and  electrical  engineering 

All  engineering  fields  o)  concentration  may  be  used  as  a  secondary  field  wilhm  the 
engineering  option 

1  Engineering  sciences,  for  the  purpose  of  this  degree,  are  those 

courses  in  the  College  of  Engineering  prefixed  by  ENES, 
or,  are  in  an  engineering  field  not  the  primary  or 
secondary  field  of  engineering  concentration 

2  Students  following  the  engineering  option  may  use  up  to  six  semester 

hours  of  coursework  at  the  100  or  200  course  number 
level  in  the  primary  or  the  secondary  field  of  engineering 
concentration  as  an  engineering  science 

3  A  minimum  of  fifty  percent  of  the  coursework  in  the  mathematics, 

physical  sciences,  engineering-science  and  elective 
areas  must  be  at  the  300  or  400  course  number  level 

'  All  of  the  courses  used  to  fulfill  the  fields  of  concentration  requirements 
(thirty-six  semester  hours  in  the  engineering  option  and 
thirty  in  the  applied  science  option)  must  be  at  the  300 
course  number  level  or  above 

5  For  the  applied  science  option  each  student  is  required — unless 
specifically  excused,  and  il  excused,  fifteen  semester 


hours  of  approved  electives  will  be  required — to 
satisfactorily  complete  a  senior  level  project  or  research 
assignment  relating  the  engineering  and  science  fields 
of  concentration 
6  In  the  engineering  option,  the  six  semester  hours  of  electives  must  be 
technical  (math,  physical  sciences,  or  engineering 
sciences,  but  may  not  be  in  the  primary  or  secondary 
fields  of  concentration)  In  the  applied  science  option, 
the  approved  electives  should  be  selected  to  strengthen 
the  student's  program  consistent  with  career  objectives 
Courses  in  the  primary  or  secondary  fields  of 
concentration  may  be  used  to  satisfy  the  approved 
electives  requirement 

Civil  Engineering 

Professor  and  Chair:  Colville 

Professors:  Albrecht,  Birkner,  Carter.  Halpm,  McCuen.  Ragan. 

Sternberg,  Witczak 

Associate  Professors:  Aggour,  Garber.  Goodings.  Schellmg.  Schonfeld, 

Schwartz.  Vannoy.  Wolde-Tmsae 

Assistant  Professors:  Ayyub,  Bernold.  Chang.  Hao,  Perl,  Saklas.  Smith, 

Walters 

Senior  Research  Associate:  Rib 

Civil  Engineering  Curriculum 

Civil  engineering  is  a  people-serving  profession,  concerned  with  the 
planning,  design,  construction  and  operation  of  large  complex  systems 
that  people  in  our  society  utilize  and  depend  on  in  their  daily  lives  Civil 
engineering  systems  include  buildings  and  bridges,  water  purification  and 
distribution  systems,  highways,  rapid  transit  and  rail  systems,  ports  and 
harbors,  airports,  tunnels  and  underground  construction,  dams,  power 
generating  systems,  and  structural  components  of  aircraft  and  ships  Civil 
engineering  also  includes  urban  and  city  planning,  water  and  land  pollution 
and  treatment  problems,  and  disposal  of  hazardous  wastes  and 
chemicals  The  design  and  construction  of  these  systems  are  only  a  part  of 
the  many  challenges  and  opportunities  faced  by  civil  engineers  The  recent 
revolution  in  computers,  communications  and  data  management  has 
provided  new  resources  that  are  widely  used  by  the  professional  civil 
engineer  in  providing  safe,  economical  and  functional  facilities  to  serve  our 
society 

At  both  the  undergraduate  and  graduate  level,  the  department  offers 
programs  of  study  in  all  six  major  areas  of  concentration  in  civil 
engineering  construction  engineering  and  management,  environmental 
engineering,  geotechnical  engineering,  structural  engineering. 
transportation  engineering,  and  water  resources  and  remote  sensing  A 
total  of  132  credit  hours  are  required  for  a  Bachelor's  degree  with 
emphasis  in  basic  science  (mathematics,  chemistry  and  physics), 
engineering  science,  (mechanics  of  materials,  statics  and  dynamics),  basic 
civil  engineering  core  courses,  and  twenty-two  credits  of  technical 
electives  that  may  be  selected  from  a  combination  ot  the  six  areas  of  civil 
engineering  concentration  The  present  undergraduate  curricula, 
therefore,  provides  a  sensible  blend  of  required  courses  and  electives, 
which  permits  students  to  pursue  their  interests  without  the  risk  ol 
overspecialization  at  the  undergraduate  level  Mandatory  student 
evaluations  of  teaching  and  a  recent  departmental  peer  evaluation  of 
teaching  indicates  that  the  quality  of  teaching  and  instruction  withm  the 
department  is  outstanding 

Semester 

Credit  Hours 

Sophomore  Year  I  II 

MATH  241  — Analysis  III  4 

MATH  246— Differential  Equations  for  Scientists  and 

Engineers  3 

PHYS  262,  263  — General  Physics  II,  III                                          4  4 

ENES  220  — Mechanics  of  Materials                                               3 
ENES  221— Dynamics  3 

ENCE  280 — Engineering  Survey  Measurements                            3 
ENCE  221 — Introduction  to  Environmental  Engineering  3 

University  Studies  Program  Requirements  3      3 

Total  17         16 

Junior  Year 

ENCE  300— Fundamentals  of  Engineering  Materials  3 

ENCE  330— Basic  Fluid  Mechanics  3 

ENCE  340 — Fundamentals  of  Soil  Mechanics  3 

ENCE  350.  351  — Structural  Analysis  and  Design  I.  II  3  3 

ENCE  360 — Engineering  Analysis  and  Computer 

Programming  4 

ENCE  370 — Fundamentals  of  Transportation  Engineering  3 

ENME  320 — Thermodynamics  or 

ENCH  300— Chemical  Process  Thermodynamics  3 

ENCE  — Technical  Elective'  3 
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University  Studies  Program  Requirements                                  6  specialize  or  diversity  and  to  prepare  tor  a  career  either  as  a  practicing 

folgl                                                                                               ,g        ,0  engineer  or  tor  more  theoretically  oriented  graduate  work 

To  go  along  with  this  Ireedom.  the  department  has  a  system  ol 

Senior  Year  undergraduate  advising    The  student  is  encouraged  to  discuss  his/her 

ENCE  — Technical  Elective  (Group  A.  B,  C,  D,  E  or  F)                 7    "  •  -3  program  and  career  plans  with  the  advisor  in  order  to  get  maximum  benelit 

ENCE  — Technical  Elective                                                           "3      "'3  trom  the  curriculum 

ENEE  300— Principles  ot  Electrical  Engineering                                       3  Semester 

Technical  Elective" -                                                                               3  Credit  Hours 

University  Studies  Program  Requirements                                  6      3  Sophomore  Year                                                                              I          II 

77,,-/                                                                                               1fi        «c  University  Studies  Program  Requirements                                      3          3 

°  MATH  246— Differential  Equations                                                            3 

Minimum  Degree  Credits— 120  credits  and  lullillment  ot  MATH  241— Calculus  III                                                               4 

all  department,  college,  and  University  PHYS  262.  263-General  Physics                                                    4          4 

requirements  ENES  240  — Engineering  Computation                                            3 

'  See  notes  concerning  Technical  Electives  ENES  221      Dynamics                                                                         3 

ENEE  204— Systems  and  Circuits  I  3 

' '  One  course  trom  available  Technical  Electives  m  Civil  Engineering  or  approved  ENEE  250 Computer  Structures  3 

Technical  Elective  outside  department  -  

" ' '     These  numbers  represent  three-semester-credit  courses 

Additional  semester  credits  will  be  involved  to  the  extent  that  courses  carrying  more  Junior  Year 

than  three  credits  are  selected  MATH  xxx  —  Advanced  Elective  Math"                                           3 

ENEE  322— Signal  and  System  Theory  3 

Notes  Concerning  Technical  Electives  in  Civil  Engineering  ENEE  380— Electromagnetic  Theory                                              3 

A  minimum  ot  twenty-two  credit  hours  ot  technical  electives  are  required  as  ENEE  381— Elect  Wave  Propagation                                                       3 

follows  ENEE  304  — Systems  &  Circuits  II                                                   3 

1  All  three  courses  from  one  area  ot  concentration  A,  B,  C,  D.  E  or  F  ENEE  305— Fundamental  Laboratory                                            2 

2  Any  tour  courses  from  the  entire  technical  list,  such  that  the  ENEE  324— Engineering  Probability                                                           3 
following  is  met  ENEE  314— Electronic  Circuits                                                               3 

(a)  One  course  must  be  from  Area  G  ENEE  xxx— Advanced  Elective  Lab"                                                      2 

(b)  No  more  than  two  courses  within  any  area  of  concentration  A.  Electives"                                                                                               3 
B,  C.  D.  E,  F  or  G                                                                                   University  Studies  Program  Requirements                                  3      3 

Areas  of  Concentration  Tolal                                                                                               1 7         1 7 

A    S/rucrures:  ENCE  450  (3).  451  (4).  452  (3)  Seninr  Year 

B    Water  Resources:  ENCE  430  (4)   431  (3);  432(3)  Electives"                                                                                          9        12 

C    Environmental:  ENCE  433  (3)  434  (3):  435 .  (4)  University  Studies  Program  Requirements                                      6          3 

D    Transportation:  ENCE  470  (4),  473  (3);  474  (3)  

E    Geotechnical:  ENCE  440  (4)  441  (3).  442  (3)  Total                                                                                          15        15 

F    Construction  Engineering  Management:  ENCE  421   (3);  489C  (4).  Minimum  Degree  Credits— 120  credits  and  fulfillment  of 

489E  (3)  all  department,  college,  and  University 

G    Support  Courses:  ENCE  410  (3),  461  (3),  463  (3).  489  (3)  requirements 

Course  Code  Prefix— ENCE  ■   The  twenty-nine  elective  credits  must  satisfy  the  following  conditions   Fourteen 

credits  must  be  400  level  ENEE  courses,  including  at  least  two  credits  of  advanced 

_.                    .   _  laboratory  courses  Twelve  credits  must  be  non-electrical-engineenng  (mathematics. 

electrical   engineering  physics,  other  fields  of  engineering,  etc  )  and  must  be  selected  from  the  Electrical 

Engineering  Department's  approved  list,  at  least  three  credits  ol  these  twelve  must 

Professor  and  Chair:  Destler  be  a  400  level  math  course  trom  the  departmental  list  The  remaining  three  credits 

Professors:  Baras.  Barbe.  Blankenship  Chu   Davis   Davisson   DeClans.  may  be  either  400  level  ENEE  or  from  the  departmental  list  in  all  cases  the  student's 

Ephremides.  Granatstem,  Harger,  Hochuli.  Lee.  Levine.  Ligomenides,  e|?=',ve  p[°9'!m  mhst  be,a,p,ploved  bV  an  Electrical  Engineering  advisor  and.  m 

Lin.  Mayergoyz.  Newcomb.  Oft.  Peckerar.  Rabin,  Reiser.  Rhee.  fwSJ}'                          Undergraduate  Studies  of  the  Electrical  Eng.neermg 

Slaughter.  Stnffler.  Taylor  uepanmem 

Associate  Professors:  Antonsen.  Emad.  Gligor.  Goldhar.  Ho,  Ja'  Ja'.  ENEE  Advanced  Elective  Laboratories 

Knshnaprasad.  Makowski.  Naka|ima.  Pugsley.  Shayman,  Silio,  Tits,  ENEE  407  Microwave-Circuits  Laboratory  (2) 

Tretter.  Zaki  ENEE  413  Electronics  Laboratory  (2) 

Assistant  Professors:  Abed.  Farvardin,  Geraniotis,  Iciadis.  loannou,  ENEE  445  Computer  Laboratory  (2) 

James.  Naravan.  Shamma.  Webb  ENEE  461  Control  Systems  Laboratory  (2) 

ENEE  473  Transducers  and  Electrical  Machinery  Laboratory  (1) 

The  program  in  the  Electrical  Engineering  Department  features  flexibility  En£e  483  Electromagnetic  Measurements  Laboratory  (2) 
by    means    of    a    broad    elective    structure    (inside    and    outside    the 

department)  The  student  may  attain  breadth  or  specialization  as  he/she  Throughout  the  year  students  are  urged  to  contact  the  Electrical 

chooses  Engineering  Office  of  Undergraduate  Studies  for  advice  or  any  other  matter 

Areas  stressed  include  such  fields  as  electronics,  integrated  circuits.  related  to  their  studies, 

solid  state  devices,  lasers,  communication  engineering,  information  theory  Course  Code  Prelix— ENEE 
and  coding  engineering,  system  theory,  computer  software  and  hardware, 

particle  accelerators,  electro-mechanical  transducers,  energy  conversion.  _                             _    . 

and  many  others  engineering  sciences 

Apprenticeship  programs  allow  qualified  undergraduate  students  to  ,_ 

work  with  research  laboratory  directors  in  the  department,  thus  giving  the  Engineering  science  courses  represent  a  common  core  of  basic 

student  a  chance  for  a  unique  experience  in  research  and  engineering  material  offered  to  students  of  several  different  departments  AH  freshman 

(jesian  and  sophomore  students  of  engineering  are  required  to  take  ENES  101. 

Projects  in  electrical  engineering  allow  undergraduate  students  to  do  ^nd.„EN"  1 10  .°'her  E^S  courses  220  221.  230  and  240  are  specified 

independent  study  under  the  guidance  of  a  faculty  member  in  an  area  of  bV  ,ne  *'  e/ent  departments  or  taken  by  the  student  as  electives    The 

mutual  interest  responsibility  for  teaching  the  engineering  science  courses  is  divided 

The  technological  problems  and  needs  of  society  are  becoming  amon9    »he    aerospace,    civil     mechanical,    chemical,    and    electrical 

steadily  more  complex  The  engineer  is  the  intermediary  between  science  engineering  departments   In  addition  to  the  core  courses  noted  above, 

and  society  To  solve  the  problems  of  modern  society  he/she  must  fully  sfvfra    courses  of  general  interest  to  engineering  or  non-engmeermg 

understand  the  most  modern  devices  and  methodologies  available  To  find  students  have  been  given  ENES  designations 

the  best  solution  he/she  must  have  a  broad  education  To  find  a  solution  Course  Code  Prefix— ENES 
that  is  also  acceptable  to  society  he  she  must  be  concerned  with  the 

economic,  ecologic.  and  human  factors  involved  in  the  problem.  Finally.  Fire  Protection  Enqineerinq 

current  problems  frequently  require  a  thorough  knowledge  of  advanced  a                  ■ 

mathematics  and  physics  Professor  and  Chair:  Bryan 

The  curriculum  of  the  Electrical  Engineering  Department  reflects  the  Lecturer:  Milke 

diverse  requirements  cited  above    A  basic  mathematical,  physical,  and  Lecturers  (part-time):  DiNenno,  Walton 
engineering  sciences  foundation  is  established  in  the  first  two  years  Once 

this  foundation  is  established,  the  large  number  of  electrical  engineering  Fire   protection   engineering   is   concerned    with   the   scientific    and 

courses  and  the  flexibility  of  the  elective  system  allow  a  student  to  technical  problems  of  preventing  loss  of  life  and  property  from  fire, 
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explosion,  and  related  hazards,  and  ot  evaluating  and  eliminating 
hazardous  conditions 

The  fundamental  principles  ot  tire  protection  engineering  are  relatively 
well-defined  and  the  application  of  these  principles  to  a  modern 
Industrialized  society  has  become  a  specialized  activity  Control  of  the 
hazards  in  manulacturing  processes  calls  for  an  understanding  not  only  of 
measures  for  the  protection  but  of  the  processes  themselves  Often  the 
most  effective  solution  to  the  problem  of  safeguarding  a  hazardous 
operation  lies  in  the  modification  of  special  extinguishing  equipment  The 
fire  protection  engineer  must  be  prepared  to  decide  in  any  given  case  what 
is  the  best  and  most  economical  solution  ot  the  tire  prevention  problem  His 
or  her  recommendations  are  often  based  not  only  on  sound  principles  of 
fire  protection  but  on  a  thorough  understanding  ot  the  special  problems  of 
the  individual  property 

Modern  fire  protection  utilizes  a  wide  variety  of  mechanical  and 
electrical  equipment  which  the  student  must  understand  in  principle  before 
he  or  she  can  apply  them  to  special  problems  The  fire  protection 
curriculum  emphasizes  the  scientific,  technical,  and  humanitarian  aspects 
ot  tire  protection  engineering  and  the  development  of  the  individual 
student 

The  problems  and  challenges  which  confront  the  fire  protection 
engineer  include  the  reduction  and  control  of  fire  hazards  due  to  processes 
subject  to  fire  or  explosion  in  respect  to  design,  installation  and  handling, 
involving  both  physical  and  human  factors;  the  use  ot  buildings  and 
transportation  facilities  to  restrict  the  spread  ot  tire  and  to  facilitate  the 
escape  of  occupants  in  case  of  fire;  the  design,  installation  and 
maintenance  of  fire  detection  and  extinguishing  devices  and  systems,  and 
the  organization  and  education  of  persons  for  fire  prevention  and  fire 
protection 

Semester 
Credit  Hours 


Sophomore  Year 

University  Studies  Program  Requirements 

MATH  240  — Linear  Algebra 

or 

MATH  241— Analysis  III      

MATH  246— Differential  Equations 

PHYS  262,  263— General  Physics 

ENES  221— Dynamics  

ENES  220— Mechanics  of  Materials 

ENFP  251— Introduction  to  Fire  Protection  Engineering 

ENFP  290— Fire  Protection  Fluids 

Total  

Junior  Year 

University  Studies  Program  Requirements 

CMSC  1 10— Elementary  Algorithmic  Analysis  (4) 

or 

ENES  240— Engineering  Computation  (3)  . 

ENME  320— Thermodynamics 

or 

ENCH  300— Chemical  Process  Thermodynamics 

ENCE  300— Fundamentals  of  Engineering  Materials 

or 

ENME  310— Mechanics  of  Deformable  Solids 

ENCE  330— Fluid  Mechanics  

ENFP  315— Fire  Protection  Design  II 

ENFP  310— Fire  Protection  Systems  Design  I 

ENFP  320— Pyrometrics  of  Materials 

ENFP  321— Functional  and  Life  Safety  Analysis 

Approved  Electives  

Total 


2 
17-18 


Senior  Year 

University  Studies  Program  Requirements 

ENNU  310— Environmental  Aspects  of  Nuclear 

Engineering 
or 

ENEE  300 — Principles  of  Electrical  Engineering  

ENFP  412  — Heat  Transfer  in  Fire  Protection       

ENFP  417— Fire  Protection  Hydraulic  Design 

ENFP  411— Fire  Protection  Hazard  Analysis 

ENFP  416— Problem  Synthesis  and  Design 

Technical  Electives' 

Total 

Minimum  Degree  Credits— 120  credits  and  fulfillment  ot 

all  department,  college,  and  University 

requirements 
'  Three  credits  ol  technical  electives  must  be  in  ENFP 
Course  Code  Prefix— ENFP 

Mechanical  Engineering 

Professor  and  Chair  Fourney 


Professors:  Allen  (PT),  Anand,  Armstrong,  Berger,  Buckley.  Cunmff. 

Dally.  Dieter,  Durelli  (PT),  Holloway.  Hyer,  Irwin  (PT).  Jackson 

(Emeritus),  Kirk,  Koh,  Marcmkowski.  Marks.  Sallet.  Sanford.  Sayre. 

Shreeve  (PT),  Talaat,  Wallace.  Weske  (Emeritus).  Yang 

Associate  Professors:  Barker.  Bernard.  Gupta,  Shih,  Sommer.  Tsai. 

von  Kerczek,  Walston 

Assistant  Professors:  Anianappa,  Azarm,  Bigio.  Chen.  diMarzo, 

Hammar,  Harhalakis,  Jackson.  Mecklenburg.  Palmer.  Pandelidis.  Pecht, 

Radermacher,  Ssemakula.  Tsui 

Instructors:  Amane.  Karditsas,  Oktay 

Lecturers:  Baker,  Case,  Coder,  Der,  Ethendge,  Krayterman.  Krumms. 

Rangaraian.  Reed.  Werneth 

Research  Associates:  Damis.  Dick.  O'Hara 

The  primary  function  of  the  mechanical  engineer  is  to  create  devices, 
machines,  structures,  or  processes  which  are  used  to  advance  the  welfare 
of  mankind  Design,  analysis,  synthesis,  testing,  and  control  are  the 
essential  steps  in  performing  this  function  Certain  aspects  ol  the  science 
and  art  of  engineering  are  of  particular  importance  to  achieve  a  successlul 
product  or  service  Some  ot  these  aspects  are  those  relating  to  the 
generation  and  transmission  ot  mechanical  power,  the  establishment  of 
both  experimental  and  theoretical  models  of  mechanical  systems,  the 
design,  control,  and  synthesis  of  components  and  systems,  computer 
interfacing,  the  static  and  dynamic  behavior  ol  fluids,  system  optimization, 
and  engineering  and  production  management 

There  are  many  career  opportunities  in  all  ol  these  areas  In  particular, 
the  areas  of  design,  systems  analysis,  management,  consulting,  research. 
maintenance,  manufacturing,  teaching,  and  sales  ofler  challenging  and 
rewarding  futures  Graduates  from  the  University  of  Maryland  are  sought  by 
national  and  local  industries  as  well  as  Federal  and  State  agencies  and 
laboratories 

Because  ol  the  wide  variety  of  professional  opportunities  available  to 
the  mechanical  engineer,  the  curriculum  is  designed  to  provide  the  student 
with  a  thorough  training  in  basic  tundamentals  These  include  physics, 
chemistry,  mathematics,  computers,  mechanics  of  solids  and  fluids, 
thermodynamics,  materials,  heat  transfer,  controls,  and  design  The 
curriculum  includes  basic  laboratory  courses  in  fluid  mechanics,  materials 
engineering,  electronic  instrumentation  and  measurements,  and  a  senior 
laboratory  which  provides  an  introduction  to  professional  research  and 
evaluation  procedures  The  students  are  introduced  to  the  concept  ot 
design  via  machine  design  and  energy  conversion  design  courses,  and 
seniors  participate  in  a  comprehensive  design  course  during  their  Imal 
semester  which  is  frequently  linked  with  an  advisor  and  a  problem  from 
industry  This  experience  helps  the  student  anticipate  the  type  of  activities 
likely  to  be  encountered  after  graduation  and  also  helps  to  establish 
valuable  contacts  with  professional  engineers 

In  order  to  provide  flexibility  for  students  to  follow  their  own  interests  in 
Mechanical  Engineering,  students  may  choose  to  concentrate  in  either 
mechanical  design  or  energy  design  in  their  senior  year  In  addition,  seniors 
may  choose  from  a  wide  variety  of  elective  courses  such  as  courses  in 
robotics,  computer-aided  design,  computer-aided  manufacturing, 
electronic  packaging,  microprocessor  theory,  ocean  engineering,  finite 
element  analysis,  heating  ventilation  and  air  conditioning,  solar  energy. 
combustion,  advanced  fluid  flow,  and  advanced  mechanics,  to  list  only  a 
few  A  small  number  of  academically  superior  undergraduate  students  are 
able  to  participate  in  Special  Topic  Problems  courses  in  which  a  student 
and  faculty  member  can  interact  on  a  one-to-one  basis 

Semester 
Credit  Hours 
Freshman  Year 

Univ  Studies  Req  6  3 

MATH  140— Calculus  4 

MATH  141— Calculus  4 

CHEM  103— Chemistry  4 

CHEM  113  — Chemistry  4 

PHYS  161  — Physics 
ENES  101— Intro   Engrg 
ENES  110  — Statics 


Total 

Sophomore  Year 

Univ  Studies  Req 

MATH  241— Calculus 

MATH  246— Differential  Equations 

PHYS  262— Physics 

PHYS  263— Physics 

ENES  220— Mech  of  Mali 

ENES  221— Dynamics 

ENME  201—  M  E  Proiect 

ENME  205— Engr   Anal  Comp 

ENME  217  — Thermo 

Total 

Junior  Year 
Univ  Studies  Req 
ENEE  300— Elect  Engr 
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ENEE  301  — E   E   Lab 
ENME  310— Mech  Del  Solids 
ENME  311  — Del   Solids  Lab 
ENME  315— Inter   Thermo 
ENME  321  — Trans  Proc 
ENME  342— Fluid  Mech 
ENME  343— Fluids  Lab 
ENME  360— Dyn   ol  Mach 
ENME  381—  Meas   Lab 

Total 


Senior  Year 
Univ  Studies  Req 
ENME  401— Matl  Sci 
ENME  403— Auto  Controls 
ENME  404 -M   E   Sys  Des 
ENME  480— Engr   Exp 
Tech  Elect 
Design  Tech  Elect 
ENME  400 


ENMJ    405 

or 

ENME  400 


Design  Tech  Elect 

or 

ENME  405 


Core  Option 
3 


Thermal  Fluids 
3 


Solids  Systems 
Design  Tech  Elect  3      

Total  15        16 

TECHNICAL  ELECTIVE  RESTRICTIONS 

Core  Option      Two  electives,  at  least  one  design 

Solids  Systems  Three  electives,  at  least  two  design,  and  at  least  two 
from  402.  410,  411.  412,  461.  462,  464,  465.  489F. 
489K,  489R.  others  as  approved 

Thermal  Fluids  Three  electives.  at  least  two  design,  and  at  least  two 
from  415.  422,  423,  424,  442,  450.  451,  452,  453.  489I. 
others  as  approved 

Sample  Topics: 

Biomedical  Engineering 

Engineering  Communications 

Ethics  and  Professionalism 

Finite  Element  Analysis 

Internal  Combustion  Engines 

Kinematic  Systems  of  Mechanisms 

Packaging  of  Electronic  Systems 

Patent  Law 

Reliability  and  Maintainability 

Robotics 

Course  Code  Pretix— ENME 


College  of  Human  Ecology 

Dean:  Beaton 

Associate  Dean:  Hacklander 

The  College  of  Human  Ecology  is  an  interdisciplinary  professional 
school  focused  upon  issues  arising  from  the  interrelationships  and 
interactions  between  people  and  their  environment  Human  ecology 
develops,  integrates,  and  applies  knowledge  and  methodologies  in  the 
natural  and  behavioral  sciences,  the  arts  and  the  humanities  to  the 
identification,  analysis,  and  solution  of  societal  problems 

The  College  of  Human  Ecology  shares  in  the  obligation  of  all  higher 
education  to  provide  a  broad-based  education  for  undergraduates  and 
graduate  students  The  college  provides  a  balance  of  professional 
education  as  well  as  experiences  which  benefit  the  individual  personally  as 
a  functioning  and  contributing  member  of  society 

Opportunities  are  provided  through  laboratory,  practical  and  field 
experiences  for  making  knowledge  and  innovative  discovery  more 
meaningful  to  the  individual  Through  these  experiences  the  faculty 
experiments  with  varying  relevant  techniques  and  methods  by  which  the 
individual  can  transfer  to  the  society-at-large  new  ideas  and  methods  for 
more  effective  interaction  within  the  social  and  physical  ecosystems  in 
which  we  function 

Fields  of  study  leading  to  a  major  in  the  College  of  Human  Ecology  are 
organized  into  three  departments  Family  and  Community  Development 
(FMCD),  Food,  Nutrition  and  Institution  Administration  (FNIA),  and  Textiles 
and  Consumer  Economics  (TXCE) 

Objectives 


1  Offer  appropriate  comprehensive  bachelor,  master,  and  doctoral 
programs  that  address  both  a  broad  based  education  and  technical 
expertise  in  the  selected  program  area 

2  Maximize  resources  and  resource  utilization  in  order  to  accomplish 
comprehensive  professional  programs 

3  Act  as  a  resource  to  the  University  community  to  stimulate  awareness 
and  interest  in  the  problems  of  applying  knowledge  for  improving  the 
quality  of  life 

Special  Facilities  and  Activities.  The  College  of  Human  Ecology  building 
follows  the  campus  tradition  m  style,  and  a  construction  program  has  been 
completed  to  provide  expanded  facilities,  with  modern,  well-equipped 
laboratories  and  classrooms 

Student  Organizations 

AATCC- Student  Chapter  The  University  of  Maryland  Chapter  of  the 
American  Association  of  Textile  Chemists  and  Colorists  provides  students 
with  an  early  opportunity  to  become  associated  .with  the  national 
professional  organization  of  AATCC  and  to  advance  at  the  local  level  the 
aims  and  goals  of  the  parent  national  organization  Student  members 
develop  contacts  with  professionals  and  fellow  students  at  AATCC 
meetings  These  contacts  help  to  orient  the  student  to  the  |Ob  market  and 
to  new  developments  in  the  field  Students  in  textile  science  and  in  textile 
marketing  should  be  interested  in  AATCC 

Collegiate  Home  Economics  Organization.  The  University  of  Maryland 
Collegiate  Home  Economics  Organization  is  the  student  affiliate  of  the 
American  Home  Economics  Association  Welcoming  any  human  ecology 
major  into  its  membership,  the  organization  meets  once  a  month,  and  links 
the  professional  world  to  the  college  student  through  different  programs 

The  Collegiate  Home  Economics  Organization  is  the  student's 
opportunity  to  join  a  professional  group  prior  to  graduation  and  to 
participate  on  a  student  level  in  the  national  association 

Elegant -Student  Chapter.  The  University  of  Maryland  student  chapter 
of  Elegant  provides  students  interested  in  apparel  design,  fashion 
merchandising,  and  textile  marketing  an  opportunity  to  develop  contacts 
with  professionals  and  fellow  students  at  Elegant  meetings  These 
contacts  help  to  orient  the  student  to  the  job  market  and  to  new 
developments  in  the  field. 

MClC-Student  Chapter.  The  University  of  Maryland  Student  Chapter  of 
the  Maryland  Consumer  Interest  Council  gives  students  an  opportunity  to 
understand  the  operational  side  of  consumer  protection  by  interacting  with 
State  and  local  figures  in  consumer  education,  consumer  protection  and 
consumer  legislation  While  composed  primarily  of  students  majoring  in 
consumer  economics,  it  also  includes  consumer  oriented  students  from 
other  departments  and  schools  on  the  campus, 

Omicron  Nu.  A  national  honor  society  whose  objectives  are  to 
recognize  superior  scholarship,  to  promote  leadership,  and  to  stimulate  an 
appreciation  for  graduate  study  and  research  in  the  field  ol  home 
economics  and  related  areas  Graduate  students,  seniors,  and  second 
semester  juniors  are  eligible  for  election  to  membership. 

Financial  Aid.  A  Loan  Fund,  composed  of  contributions  by  the  District  of 
Columbia  Home  Economics  Association,  Maryland  Chapter  of  Omicron  Nu, 
and  personal  gifts,  is  available  through  the  Office  of  Student  Financial  Aid 

Admission.  All  students  desiring  to  enroll  in  the  College  of  Human  Ecology 
must  apply  to  the  Director  of  Admissions  of  The  University  of  Maryland 
College  Park 

Degrees.  The  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  is  conferred  for  the 
satisfactory  completion,  with  an  average  of  C  or  better,  of  a  prescribed 
curriculum  of  120  academic  semester  hour  credits  No  grade  below  C  is 
acceptable  in  the  departmental  courses  which  are  required  for  a 
departmental  major. 

Student  Load.  The  student  load  in  the  College  of  Human  Ecology  varies 
from  twelve  to  eighteen  credits  per  semester  A  student  wishing  to  carry 
more  than  eighteen  credits  must  have  a  B  grade  average  and  permission  of 
the  dean 

A  minimum  of  120  academic  credits  is  required  for  graduation 
However,  for  certification  in  some  professional  organizations,  additional 
credits  are  required  Consult  your  advisor 

General  Information.  Specific  inquiries  concerning  undergraduate  or 
graduate  programs  in  the  College  of  Human  Ecology  may  be  directed  to 
the  chair  of  the  appropriate  department  or  the  Dean,  College  of  Human 
Ecology,  The  University  of  Maryland,  College  Park,  Maryland  20742 

Curricula.  A  student  may  elect  one  of  the  following  curricula,  or  a 
combination  of  curricula,  experimental  foods,  community  nutrition, 
dietetics,  nutrition  research,  or  institution  administration  (food  service); 
family  sciences,  apparel  design,  textile  marketing,  fashion  merchandising, 
textile  science,  or  consumer  economics. 

All  students  in  the  College  of  Human  Ecology,  in  addition  to  meeting  the 
University  Studies  Requirements,  are  required  to  complete  a  series  or 
sequence  of  courses  to  satisfy  college  and  department  requirements  The 
remaining  courses  needed  to  complete  a  program  of  study  are  elected  by 
the  student  with  the  approval  of  his  advisor 
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The  final  responsibility  ol  meeting  all  the  requirements  tor  a  specific 
maior  rests  with  each  individual  student 


College  ot  Human  Ecology  Requirements 
(for  every  student  depending  on  the  major) 


Semester 
Credit  Hours 
9 
3 
3 


Human  Ecology  Electives  * 

SOCY  100  or  ANTH  102 

PSYC  100 

ECON  205— Fundamentals  ot  Economics  or 

ECON  201— Principles  of  Economics  3 

SPCH  100.  107.  or  125  3 

'  Human  Ecology  Elective  to  be  taken  in  the  college  m  departments  other  than  maior 

department 


College  of  Human  Ecology 
Departments,  Programs  and  Curricula 

Family  and  Community  Development 

Associate  Professor  and  Acting  Chair:  Rubin 
Professors:  Gaylm  Hanna 

Associate  Professors:  Epstein.  Hula,  Myricks,  Wilson 
Assistant  Professors:  Anderson,  Churaman.  Leslie 
Lecturer:  Werllnich 

The  Department  of  Family  and  Community  Development  is  devoted  to 
describing,  explaining,  and  improving  the  quality  of  lite  by  means  of 
research,  education,  community  outreach,  and  public  service  The 
approach  is  holistic,  emphasizing  human  ecology  The  curriculum  places 
special  emphasis  upon  the  family  and  the  community  as  mediating 
structures  in  determining  life  quality  The  jobs  for  which  the  curriculum  is 
designed  include  counseling,  program  management,  research,  advocacy, 
and  service  delivery 

Graduates   of   the   department   obtain   positions   in   human   service 

agencies,  consulting  firms,  voluntary  organizations,  and  Federal,  State, 

and  local  governments   Their  specific  jobs  may  be  in  area  agencies  or 

organizations    such    as    the    Federal    Drug    Administration.    Planned 

Parenthood,  youth  services,  family  services,  or  senior  citizens  programs 

There  are  three  interrelated  majors  offered  by  the  department 

/.  Family    Studies.    This    course    of    study    stresses    a    working 

knowledge  of  the  growth  of  individuals  throughout  the  life  span  with 

particular  emphasis  on  intergenerational  aspects  of  family  living  It 

examines  the  pluralistic  family  forms  and  life  styles  within  our  post- 

technological   complex   society   and   the   development   of   the 

individual  within  the  family  within  the  community 

//.  Management  and  Consumer  Studies.  Withm  this  major  are  two 

specializations    (a)   program    management    and   (b)   consumer 

affairs  The  focus  is  upon  the  efficient  and  effective  utilization  of 

organizational  and  other  community  resources 

///.  Community  Studies.  This  maior  stresses  community  development, 

community  organization,  and  advocacy  and  their  relevance  to 

families  In  general  there  is  an  emphasis  upon  the  processes  and 

methods  for  social  change,  as  well  as  the  individuals,  organizations 

or  groups  which  act  as  agents  of  change 

Each  of  these  courses  of  study  includes  a  set  of  major  subject  courses 
offered  primarily  within  the  department  plus  a  sequence  of  supporting  area 
courses  which  may  be  taken  outside  the  department  or  in  an 
interdepartmental  combination  Examples  ot  supporting  areas  include  the 
aging,  the  disabled,  human  service,  children's  issues,  management,  health, 
public  administration,  rehabilitation,  and  urban  affairs  Students  are 
strongly  encouraged  to  consult  with  an  appropriate  advisor  in  developing 
their  course  of  study 

There  are  parallel  requirements  for  each  of  the  department's  three 
majors  (family  studies,  management  and  consumer  studies,  and 
community  studies)  Each  maior  requires  a  fifteen-credit  set  of  core 
courses  (a  department-wide  core  of  twelve  credits  and  a  maior-specific 
three-credit  course),  an  additional  fifteen  credits  drawn  from  a  list  of  major- 
relevant  departmental  courses,  and  an  eighteen-credit  thematic  set  of 
supportive  area  courses  To  graduate,  students  must  also  meet  the 
requirements  of  the  campus  (e  g  .  those  specified  in  the  University  Studies 
Program)  and  of  the  College  ot  Human  Ecology  Students  should  consult 
the  current  Undergraduate  Catalog  and  department  Majors  Guide  and 
also  see  an  appropriate  department  advisor  The  maior  requirements  are 
as  follows 

Family  Studies—  (a)  fifteen-credit  required  core  FMCD  200.  202.  250. 
330.  348.  349,  (b)  courses  from  which  an  additional  titleen  credits  of  the 
maior  s  requirements  must  be  selected  FMCD  105,  260.  332.  350.  370. 
381.  430.  431.  432.  441.  447,  450.  460.  485.  487.  497.  and  special  topics 
courses  approved  for  this  maior.  (c)  eighteen  credits  m  a  supportive  area 


constituting  a  common  tocus  or  theme,  e  g  .  aging  and  the  aged. 
disabilities  and  the  disabled,  or  sociology 

Management  and  Consumer  Studies—  (a)  lifteen-credit  required  core 
FMCD  200.  202.  250.  348.  349.  444  (b)  courses  Irom  which  an  additional 
fifleen  credits  of  the  major's  requirements  must  be  selected  FMCO  280. 
341,  350.  381.  443,  445.  447,  452,  453.  483.  484.  and  special  toptcs 
courses — usually  concerning  organizational  management — approved  (of 
this  maior.  (c)  eighteen  credits  m  a  supportive  area  constituting  a  common 
focus  or  theme,  e  g ,  personnel  and  labor  relations,  or  public 
administration 

Community  Studies—  (a)  fifteen-credit  required  core  FMCD  200.  201. 
202.  250.  348.  349.  (b)  courses  from  which  an  additional  dfteen  credits  ot 
the  major's  requirements  must  be  selected  FMCD  280.  381.  442.  444. 
447.  450,  452.  453.  483.  484.  and  special  topics  courses  approved  lor  tins 
maior,  (c)  eighteen  credits  in  a  supportive  area  constituting  a  common 
focus  or  theme,  e  g  .  community  psychology,  international  development,  Of 
urban  studies 

FAMILY  AND  COMMUNITY  DEVELOPMENT 

Family  Studies 

(a)  Major  subject  areas 

FMCD  200— Pre-Professional  Seminar  (1) 

FMCD  202— Methods  for  Family.  Community  and  Management  Studies  (3) 

FMCD  250 — Decision  Making  in  Families  and  Communities  (3) 

FMCD  330— Family  Patterns  (3) 

FMCD  348— Practicum  in  Family  and  Community  Development  (6-12) 

FMCD  349— Analysis  of  Practicum  (1-2) 

(b)  Supporting  courses 

SOCY  100  Introduction  to  Sociology  (3) 

or  ANTH  102  Introduction  to  Anthropology  (3) 

PSYC  100  Introduction  to  Psychology  (3) 

ECON  205  Fundamentals  ot  Economics  (3) 

or  ECON  201  Principles  of  Economics  I  (3) 

SPCH  100  Basic  Principles  of  Speech  Communications  (3) 

or  107  Technical  Speech  Communication  (3) 

or  125  Introduction  to  Interpersonal  Communication  (3) 

And  a  minimum  of  fifteen  credits  selected  from  the  foBowmg 
courses 

FMCD  105— The  Individual  in  the  Family  (3) 

FMCD  260— Interpersonal  Life  Styles  (3) 

FMCD  332— The  Child  in  the  Family  (3) 

FMCD  350  — Decision  Making  in  Families  and  Communities  (3) 

FMCD  370— Interpersonal  Communication  Processes  (3) 

FMCD  381— Poverty  and  Affluence  Among  Families  and  Communities  (3) 

FMCD  430— Gender  Role  Development  in  the  Family  (3) 

FMCD  431— Family  Crisis  and  Intervention  (3) 

FMCD  432  — Intergenerational  Aspects  of  Family  Living  (3) 

FMCD  441 — Personal  and  Family  Finance  (3) 

FMCD  447— The  Disabled  Person  in  the  Family  and  Community  (3) 

FMCD  460  — Violence  in  the  Family  (3) 

FMCD  485— Introduction  to  Family  Counseling  (3) 

FMCD  487— Legal  Aspects  of  Family  Problems  (3) 

FMCD  497— The  Child  and  the  Law  (3) 

AND  SPECIAL  TOPICS  COURSES  APPROVED  FOR  THIS  MAJOR 

(c)  Eighteen  credits  in  supportive  area  consisting  of  a  common  locus  or 
theme,  e.g..  aging  and  the  aged,  disabilities  and  the  disabled  or 
sociology. 

(d)  Three  courses  in  Human  Ecology  (9) 

Management  and  Consumer  Studies 

(a)  Major  subject  courses 

FMCD  200— Pre-Professional  Seminar  (1) 

FMCD  202— Methods  for  Family.  Community  and  Management  Studies  (3) 

FMCD  250 — Decision  Making  in  Families  and  Communities  (3) 

FMCD  348 — Practicum  in  Family  and  Community  Development  (6-12) 

FMCD  349— Analysis  of  Practicum  (1-2) 

FMCD  444— Human  and  Community  Program  Management  (3) 

(b)  Supporting  courses 

SOCY  100  Introduction  to  Sociology  (3) 

or  ANTH  102  Introduction  to  Anthropology  (3) 

PSYC  100  introduction  to  Psychology  (3) 

ECON  205  Fundamentals  ot  Economics  (3) 

or  ECON  201  Principles  ot  Economics  I  (3) 

SPCH  100  Basic  Principles  of  Speech  Communications  (3) 

or  107  Technical  Speech  Communication  (3) 

or  125  Introduction  to  Interpersonal  Communication  (3) 

And  a  minimum  ot  fifteen  credits  selected  from  the  to*owmc, 
courses 
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FMCD  280— Families  and  Communities  in  the  Ecosystem  (3) 

FMCD  350— Decision  Making  in  Families  and  Communities  (3) 

FMCD  381— Poverty  and  Allluence  Among  Families  and  Communities  (3) 

FMCD  443— Consumer  Problems  (3) 

FMCD  445— Family  and  Household  Management  (3) 

FMCD  447— The  Disabled  Person  in  the  Family  and  Community  (3) 

FMCD  452— Family  Policy  Analysis 

FMCD  453— Family  and  Community  Advocacy  (3) 

(c)  Eighteen  credits  In  a  supportive  area  constituting  common  focus  or 
theme,  e.g..  personnel  and  labor  relations,  or  public  administration. 

(d)  Three  courses  in  Human  Ecology  (9) 

Community  Studies 

(a)  Major  subject  courses 

FMCD  200  — Pre-Protessional  Seminar  (1) 

FMCD  201— Concepts  m  Community  Development  (3) 

FMCD  202 — Methods  tor  Family,  Community  and  Management  Studies  (3) 

FMCD  250 — Decision  Making  in  Families  and  Communities  (3) 

FMCD  348— Practicum  in  Family  and  Community  Development  (6-12) 

FMCD  349— Analysis  of  Practicum  (1-2) 

(b)  Supporting  courses 

SOCY  100  Introduction  to  Sociology  (3) 

or  ANTH  102  Introduction  to  Anthropology  (3) 

PSYC  100  Introduction  to  Psychology  (3) 

ECON  205  Fundamentals  of  Economics  (3) 

or  ECON  201  Principles  of  Economics  I  (3) 

SPCH  100  Basic  Principles  of  Speech  Communications  (3) 

or  107  Technical  Speech  Communication  (3) 

or  125  Introduction  to  Interpersonal  Communication  (3) 

And  a  minimum  of  fifteen  credits  selected  from  the  following 
courses 

FMCD  280— Families  and  Communities  in  the  Ecosystem  (3) 

FMCD  381 — Poverty  and  Affluence  Among  Families  and  Communities  (3) 

FMCD  444— Human  and  Community  Program  Management  (3) 

FMCD  447  — The  Disabled  Person  in  the  Family  and  Community  (3) 

FMCD  452— Family  Policy  Analysis 

FMCD  453  — Family  and  Community  Advocacy  (3) 

FMCD  483 — Family  and  Community  Service  Systems  (3) 

(c)  Eighteen  credits  in  a  supportive  area  constituting  common  focus  or 
theme,  e.g.,  community  psychology,  international  development,  or  urban 
studies. 

(d)  Three  courses  in  Human  Ecology 

Food,  Nutrition  and  Institution  Administration 

Professor  and  Chair:  Read 

Professors:  Parens,  Beaton   Prather 

Associate  Professors:  Moser,  Williams 

Assistant  Professors:  Choi,  Curtis,  Noble.  Taylor 

Instructors:  McDonald  (pt.) 

Lecturer:  Norton 

Adjunct  Professors  Bodwell,  Hamosh,  Kelsay,  Reiser,  Trout 

Adjunct  Associate  Professors:  Goldberg.  Reynolds 

Adjunct  Assistant  Professors:  Behall.  Duester.  Hallfnsch,  James, 

Michaehs,  Miles,  Monagan,  Rinke 

Adjunct  Lecturers:  Blyler,  Gehlhausen.  Gong.  Hartwick.  Hosteller 

Affiliate  Assistant  Professor:  McKenna 

The  area  of  food,  nutrition,  and  institution  administration  is  broad  and 
offers  many  diverse  professional  opportunities  Courses  introduce  the 
student  to  the  principles  of  selection,  preparation,  and  utilization  of  food  for 
human  health  and  the  welfare  of  society.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  the 
scientific,  cultural,  and  professional  aspects  of  this  broad  area  of  food  and 
nutrition  The  department  offers  five  areas  of  emphasis  experimental 
foods,  community  nutrition,  nutrition  research,  dietetics,  and  institution 
administration  Each  program  provides  for  competencies  in  several  areas 
of  work;  however,  each  option  is  designed  specifically  for  certain 
professional  careers 

All  areas  of  emphasis  have  in  common  several  courses  within  the 
department  and  the  University;  the  curricula  are  identical  in  the  freshman 
year 

Experimental  foods  is  designed  to  develop  competency  in  the  scientific 
principles  of  food  and  their  reactions  Physical  and  biological  sciences  in 
relation  to  foods  are  emphasized  The  program  is  planned  for  students 
who  are  interested  in  product  development,  quality  control,  and  technical 
research  in  foods  The  nutrition  research  program  is  designed  to  develop 
competency  in  the  area  of  nutrition  for  students  who  wish  to  emphasize 
physical  and  biological  sciences  The  community  nutrition  program 
emphasizes  applied  community  nutrition,  this  program  is  approved  by  the 
American  Dietetic  Association  Dietetics  develops  an  understanding  and 
competency  in  food,  nutrition  and  management  as  related  to  problems  of 


dietary  departments,  the  curriculum  is  approved  by  the  American  Dietetic 
Association  Institution  administration  emphasis  is  related  to  the 
administration  of  quantity  food  service  in  university  and  college  residence 
halls  and  student  unions,  school  lunch  programs  in  elementary  and 
secondary  schools,  restaurants,  hospitals,  nursing  homes,  cotfee  shops, 
and  industrial  cafeterias  This  program  is  approved  by  the  American 
Dietetic  Association 

Grades:  All  students  are  required  to  earn  a  C  grade  or  better  in  all  courses 
applied  toward  satisfaction  of  the  mapr  This  includes  all  required  courses 
with  prefix  ot  FOOD,  NUTR.  and  IADM  as  well  as  certain  required  courses  in 
supporting  fields  A  list  ot  these  courses  for  each  program  may  be 
obtained  from  the  department  office 

Each  of  these  courses  of  study  includes  a  set  ot  maior  subiect  courses 
offered  primarily  within  the  department,  plus  supporting  courses  taken 
outside  the  department  To  graduate,  students  must,  also  meet  the 
requirements  of  the  campus  (e  g  ,  those  specified  in  the  University  Studies 
Program)  and  of  the  College  of  Human  Ecology  Students  should  consult 
the  current  Undergraduate  Catalog  and  also  see  an  appropriate 
departmental  advisor  when  planning  their  course  of  study  The  major 
requirements  are  as  follows 

FOOD,  NUTRITION  AND  INSTITUTIONAL  ADMINISTRATION 

Experimental  Foods 

(a)  Major  subject  courses 

NUTR  100— Elements  of  Nutrition  (3) 
FOOD  240— Science  of  Food  I  (3) 
FOOD  250— Science  of  Food  II  (3) 
FOOD  440— Advanced  Food  Science  I  (3) 
FOOD  445— Advanced  Food  Science  Laboratory  (3) 
FOOD  450— Advanced  Food  Science  II  (3) 
FDSC  412— Principles  of  Food  Processing  I  (3) 
or  413 — Principles  of  Food  Processing  II  (3) 
FDSC  422— Food  Product  Research  and  Development  (3) 
FDSC  430— Food  Microbiology  (2) 
FDSC  434— Food  Microbiology  Laboratory  (2) 

(b)  Supporting  courses 

MATH  110— Introduction  to  Mathematics  I  (3) 

or  115— Pre-Calculus  (3) 
MATH  220— Elementary  Calculus  I  (3) 
ENGL  101— Introduction  to  Writing  (3) 
ENGL  393— Technical  Writing  (3) 
PHYS  121— Fundamentals  of  Physics  I  (3) 
PSYC  100— Introduction  to  Psychology  (3) 
SOCY  100— Introduction  to  Sociology  (3) 

or  ANTH  102 — Introduction  to  Anthropology  Cultural  Anthropology  and 
Linguistics  (3) 
CHEM  103— General  Chemistry  I  (4) 
CHEM  113— General  Chemistry  II  (4) 
CHEM  233— Organic  Chemistry  I  (4) 
CHEM  243— Organic  Chemistry  II  (4) 
ECON  205— Fundamentals  of  Economics  (3) 
ZOOL  101— General  Zoology  (4) 

or  BOTN  101— General  Botany  (4) 
BCHM  261— Elements  of  Biochemistry  (3) 
MICB  200— General  Microbiology  (4) 
BIOM  301— Introduction  to  Biometrics  (3) 

or  401— Biostatistics  I  (4) 
ENAG  414 — Mechanics  of  Food  Processing  (4) 
SPCH  100 — Basic  Principles  of  Speech  Communication  (3) 

or  107— Technical  Speech,  Communication  (3) 

(c)  Three  courses  in  Human  Ecology 

Nutrition  Research 

(a)  Major  subject  courses 

NUTR  100— Elements  of  Nutrition  (3) 
NUTR  300— Science  of  Nutrition  (3) 
NUTR  450— Advanced  Human  Nutrition  (3) 
NUTR  490— Special  Problems  in  Nutrition  (2-3) 
FOOD  240— Science  of  Food  I  (3) 
FOOD  250— Science  of  Food  II  (3) 

(b)  Supporting  courses 

MATH  110  — Introduction  to  Mathematics  I  (3) 

or  115— Pre-Calculus  (3) 
SPCH  100 — Basic  Principles  of  Speech  Communication 

or  107 — Technical  Speech  Communication  (3) 
SOCY  100— Introduction  to  Sociology  (3) 

or  ANTH  102 — Introduction  to  Anthropology  Cultural  Anthropology  and 
Linguistics  (3) 
ENGL  101— Introduction  to  Writing  (3) 
ENGL  391— Advanced  Composition 

or  393— Technical  Writing  (3) 
CHEM  103— General  Chemistry  I  (4) 
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CHEM  113 
CHEM  233 
CHEM  243 
PSYC  100 
ZOOL  211 
ZOOL  213 
ZOOL  422 
BCHM  261 
BCHM  461 
BCHM  462 
BCHM  463 
BCHM  464 
MICB  200 
ECON  205 
BIOM  301 
or  401  — 


—  General  Chemistry  II  (4) 
— Organic  Chemistry  I  (4) 
—Organic  Chemistry  II  (4) 
—Introduction  to  Psychology  (3) 
—Cell  Biology  and  Physiology  (4) 
Genetics  and  Development  (4) 
—Vertebrate  Physiology  (4) 
—Elements  of  Biochemistry  (3) 
— Biochemistry  I  (3) 
Biochemistry  II  (3) 
—Biochemistry  Laboratory  I  (2) 
-Biochemistry  Laboratory  II  (2) 
General  Microbiology  (4) 
—Fundamentals  of  Economics  (3) 
-Introduction  to  Biometrics  (3) 
Biostatistics  I  (4) 


(c)  Three  courses  in  Human  Ecology 

Community  Nutrition 

(a)  Major  subject  courses 

NUTR  100— Elements  of  Nutrition  (3) 

NUTR  300— Science  of  Nutrition  (3) 

NUTR  450— Advanced  Human  Nutrition  (3) 

NUTR  460  — Therapeutic  Human  Nutrition  (3) 

NUTR  470— Community  Nutrition  (3) 

NUTR  475  — Dynamics  of  Community  Nutrition  (3) 

FOOD  240— Science  of  Food  I  (3) 

FOOD  250— Science  of  Food  II  (3) 

IADM  300— Foodservice  Organization  and  Management  (3) 

IADM  340— Foodservice  Systems  Management  in  the  Community  (3) 

(b)  Supporting  courses 

MATH  110— Introduction  to  Mathematics  I  (3) 

or  1 15— Pre-calculus  (3) 
ZOOL  101— General  Zoology  (4) 
ZOOL  211— Cell  Biology  and  Physiology  (4) 
ZOOL  213— Genetics  and  Development  (4) 
ZOOL  422— Vertebrate  Physiology  (4) 
CHEM  103— General  Chemistry  I  (4) 
CHEM  104— Fundamentals  of  Organic  and  Biochemistry  (4) 

or  233— Organic  Chemistry  I  (4) 
ENGL  101— Introduction  to  Writing  (3) 
ENGL  391— Advanced  Composition 

or  393— Technical  Writing  (3) 
PSYC  100— Introduction  to  Psychology  (3) 
SPCH  100— Basic  Principles  of  Speech  Communication  (3) 

or  107— Technical  Speech  Communication  (3) 
MICB  200— General  Microbiology  (4) 
SOCY  100— Introduction  to  Sociology  (3) 

or  ANTH  102— Introduction  to  Anthropology  Cultural  Anthropology  and 
Linguistics  (3) 
BCHM  261— Elements  of  Biochemistry  (3) 
EDHD  460— Educational  Psychology  (3) 
ECON  205— Fundamentals  of  Economics  (3) 
BIOM  301— Introduction  to  Biometrics  (3) 

or  EDMS  451— Introduction  to  Educational  Statistics  (3) 

(c)  Three  courses  in  Human  Ecology 

Dietetics 

(a)  Major  subject  areas 

NUTR  100— Elements  of  Nutrition  (3) 

NUTR  300— Science  of  Nutrition  (3) 

NUTR  450— Advanced  Human  Nutrition  (3) 

NUTR  460— Therapeutic  Human  Nutrition  (3) 

FOOD  240— Science  of  Food  I  (3) 

FOOD  250— Science  of  Food  II  (3) 

IADM  300— Foodservice  Organization  and  Management  (3) 

IADM  350— Foodservice  Operations  (4) 

IADM  440— Foodservice  Personnel  Administration  (2) 

(b)  Supporting  courses 

CHEM  103— General  Chemistry  I  (4) 

CHEM  104  — Fundamentals  of  Organic  and  Biochemistry  (4) 

ZOOL  101— General  Zoology  (4) 

ZOOL  201 — Human  Anatomy  and  Physiology  I  (4) 

ZOOL  202— Human  Anatomy  and  Physiology  II  (4) 

MATH  110— Introdcution  to  Mathematics  I  (3) 

or  1 15  — Pre-calculus  (3) 
ENGL  101— Introduction  to  Writing  (3) 
ENGL  391— Advanced  Composition  (3) 

or  393— Technical  Writing  (3) 
SOCY  100— Introduction  to  Sociology  (3) 

or  ANTH  102— Introduction  to  Anthropology  Cultural  Anthropology  and 
Linguistics  (3) 
MICB  200— General  Microbiology  (4) 
PSYC  100— Introduction  to  Psychology  (3) 


ECON  205  — Fundamentals  of  Economics  (3) 

BCHM  261— Elements  of  Biochemistry  (3) 

SPCH  100  — Basic  Principles  of  Speech  Communication  (3) 

or  107— Technical  Speech  Communications  (3) 
EDHD  460  — Educational  Psychology  (3) 
Statistics  or  Data  Processing  Course  (3) 

(c)  Three  courses  in  Human  Ecology 

Institution  Administration 

(a)  Major  subject  courses 

NUTR  200— Nutrition  for  Health  Services  (3) 
FOOD  240  — Science  of  Food  I  (3) 
FOOD  250— Science  of  Food  II  (3) 
IADM  200  — Introduction  to  Food  Service  (2) 
IADM  300  — Foodservice  Organization  and  Management  (3) 
IADM  350— Foodservice  Operations  I  (4) 
IADM  355  — Foodservice  Operations  II  (4) 
IADM  440  — Foodservice  Personnel  Administration  (2) 
IADM  450  — Foodservice  Equipment  and  Planning  (3) 
IADM  455  — Manpower  Planning  in  the  Foodservice  (3) 
IADM  480— Practicum  in  Institutional  Administration  (3) 
or  490 — Special  Problems  in  Foodservice  (2-3) 

(b)  Supporting  courses 

MATH  1 10— Introduction  to  Mathematics  I  (3) 

or  1 15— Pre-calculus  (3) 
SPCH  100  — Basic  Principles  of  Speech  Communication  (3) 

or  107— Technical  Speech  Communication  (3) 
ENGL  101— Introduction  to  Writing  (3) 
ENGL  391— Advanced  Composition  (3) 

or  393— Technical  Writing  (3) 
ZOOL  101— General  Zoology  (4) 
ZOOL  202— Human  Anatomy  and  Physiology  II  (4) 
CHEM  103— General  Chemistry  I  (4) 

CHEM  104— Fundamentals  of  Organic  and  Biochemistry  (4) 
PSYC  100  — Introduction  to  Psychology  (3) 
SOCY  100— Introduction  to  Sociology  (3) 

or  ANTH  102— Introduction  to  Anthropology  Cultural  Anthropology  and 
Linguistics  (3) 
MICB  200— General  Microbiology  (4) 
ECON  205— Fundamentals  of  Economics  (3) 
BMGT  362  — Labor  Relations  (3) 

or  ECON  370— Labor  Markets,  Human  Resources,  and  Trade 
Unions  (3) 
EDHD  460— Educational  Psychology  (3) 
Statistics  or  Data  Processing  Course  (3) 

(c)  Three  courses  in  Human  Ecology 

Textiles  and  Consumer  Economics 

Professor  and  Chair;  Smith 

Professors:  Chern,  Dardis.  Hollies,  Spivak.  Yeh 

Associate  Professors:  Block,  Brannigan 

Assistant  Professors:  Ettenson,  Hacklander,  Paoletti.  Pourdeyhimi, 

Wagner,  Wilbur  (Emeritus) 

Instructors:  Ruyle  (p  t ) 

Lecturers:  Anderson.  Fise  (p  t  ).  Goldberg  (p  t  ).  Morris  (p  t  ).  Powell. 

Jr   (P  t ) 

The  Department  of  Textiles  and  Consumer  Economics  is  devoted  to  the 
development  and  dissemination  of  knowledge  concerning  consumers  and 
their  near  environment  It  draws  upon  and  applies  the  knowledge  and 
methods  of  the  physical  and  social  sciences,  the  arts,  humanities,  and  law 
to  improve  the  welfare  of  consumers  The  department  offers  the  Bachelor 
of  Science,  Master  of  Science,  and  Doctor  of  Philosophy  degrees  The 
faculty  is  multidisciplmary  and  has  degrees  in  a  variety  of  fields  including 
textiles,  human  ecology,  economics,  engineering,  chemistry,  psychology. 
and  law  In  addition  to  their  teaching  responsibilities,  the  faculty  conduct 
research  and  serve  the  University  community  through  participation  m 
University  committees  The  faculty  members,  together  with  the  graduate 
students  and  ad|unct  faculty  (many  of  whom  work  in  government  or 
industry),  form  a  lively  and  stimulating  community  in  which  students  are 
exposed  to  many  different  viewpoints 

The  department  has  modern,  well-equipped  teaching  and  research 
laboratories  including  a  comfort  research  laboratory,  a  computer  aided 
design  laboratory,  a  computer  aided  merchandising  laboratory,  and  an 
historic  textiles/costume  collection 

Students  m  Textiles  and  Consumer  Economics  may  select  one  o*  tour 
maiors  which  offer  diverse  professional  opportunities  Specific  careers 
depend  on  the  maior  area  ol  emphasis  although  there  is  overlapping  of 
career  opportunities  in  some  instances  reflecting  similar  course 
requirements  The  maiors  ollered  by  the  department  are  as  follows 
I   Apparel  Design  In  this  maior  students  develop  an  understanding  of 

the     interrelationships     between     apparel     design     and     apparel 

performance  Emphasis  is  placed  on  artistic  expression  and  creativity. 
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textile  materials,  and  the  design  ot  apparel  to  meet  different  needs  and 
different  socio-economic  conditions  Graduates  are  prepared  for 
positions  as  designers,  assistant  designers,  stylists,  fashion 
executives,  fashion  coordinators,  consultants  to  the  home  sewing 
industry,  or  extension  and  consumer  educators 

II  Textile  Marketing  Fashion  Merchandising  This  maior  emphasizes 
the  marketing  and  retailing  of  textile  products  and  combines  a 
background  in  textile  materials  with  courses  in  marketing,  retailing  and 
consumer  behavior  Students  may  select  an  option  m  (a)  textile 
marketing  or  (b)  fashion  merchandising  An  internship  experience 
gives  students  the  opportunity  to  apply  what  they  have  learned  in  class 
and  prepares  them  tor  careers  in  marketing  and  retailing  once  they 
graduate  Graduates  completing  the  textile  marketing  option  will  be 
prepared  for  marketing  positions  with  fiber,  textile,  or  apparel 
companies  They  may  work  in  product  development,  sales, 
merchandising,  promotion,  market  research,  and  management 
Graduates  completing  the  lashion  merchandising  option  will  be 
prepared  for  careers  in  retailing  with  department,  specialty;  or  mass 
merchandising  stores  They  may  work  in  buying,  merchandising, 
fashion  coordination,  publicity,  personnel,  and  management 

III  Textile  Science  This  maior  emphasizes  the  scientific  and 
technological  aspects  of  textiles  If  is  designed  to  provide  students 
with  a  background  in  textile  materials  and  textile  science  including  the 
engineering  and  finishing  of  fabrics  for  specific  end  uses  Many 
students  m  this  major  go  on  to  graduate  study  Graduates  are 
prepared  for  careers  in  industry  and  government  They  may  work  in 
research  and  testing  laboratories,  in  consumer  technical  service  and 
marketing  programs,  in  quality  control,  in  buying  and  product 
evaluation,  and  in  consumer  education  and  information  programs 

IV  Consumer  Economics.  This  major  combines  economics  and 
marketing  with  the  knowledge  of  basic  consumer  goods  and  services 
The  program  focuses  on  consumer  decision-making  and  the  degree 
to  which  the  market  place  reflects  consumer  needs  and  preferences 
The  subject  matter  includes  consumption  economics,  marketing, 
consumer  behavior,  consumer  law,  and  consumer  product  marketing 
Graduates  may  work  in  the  planning,  marketing,  and  consumer 
relations  divisions  of  business  and  industry,  in  program  development 
and  analysis  for  government  agencies  or  in  consumer  education 
programs  in  industry  and  government. 

An  internship  program  is  available  to  all  students  majoring  in  the 
Department  of  Textiles  and  Consumer  Economics  during  their  senior  year 
Students  must  apply  for  admission  to  the  internship  program,  including  the 
retailing  internship,  in  the  second  semester  of  their  junior  year. 

A  department  Honors  Program  permits  outstanding  undergraduates  to 
explore  on  an  individual  basis  a  program  of  work  which  will  strengthen  their 
undergraduate  program  and  their  professional  interests  Students  selected 
for  the  program  must  have  at  least  a  "B"  average  to  be  considered 
Students  in  the  honors  program  participate  in  a  junior  honors  seminar  and 
present  a  senior  thesis  Students  completing  this  program  graduate  with 
departmental  honors 

In  addition  to  the  requirements  of  the  major,  students  have  the  flexibility 
to  take  a  concentration  of  courses  in  an  area  closely  related  to  their  major 
such  as  business,  economics,  family  services,  journalism,  science,  art  and 
art  history,  or  speech  and  dramatic  art  by  carefully  utilizing  their  free 
electives  and  University  Studies  Program  requirements  Students  are 
assigned  faculty  advisors  and  are  required  to  discuss  their  program  of 
study  with  their  advisor  each  semester 

To  graduate,  students  must  complete  the  required  department  and 
supporting  courses,  Human  Ecology  requirements  and  University  Studies 
Program  requirements.  Students  should  consult  the  current  Undergraduate 
Catalog  and  department  Major  Guides  and  also  consult  with  your  faculty 
advisor  All  students  must  complete  120  credit  hours  to  earn  a  Bachelor  of 
Science  degree.  Specific  requirements  for  each  major  (or  option)  are  as 
follows 

TEXTILES  AND  CONSUMER  ECONOMICS 

Apparel  Design 

(a)  Major  subject  courses 

TEXT  105— Textiles  m  Contemporary  Living  (3) 

TEXT  150— Introduction  to  Textile  Materials  (3) 

TEXT  250 — Textile  Materials:  Evaluation  and  Characterization  (3) 

TEXT  221— Apparel  I  (3) 

TEXT  222— Apparel  II  (3) 

TEXT  365— Fashion  Merchandizing  (3) 

TEXT  420— Apparel  Design   Draping  (3) 

TEXT  355— Textile  Furnishings  (3) 

TEXT  347  — History  of  Costume  II  (3) 

TEXT  441— Clothing  and  Human  Behavior  (3) 

TEXT  375 — Economics  of  the  Textile  and  Apparel  Industry  (3) 

TEXT  425— Advanced  Apparel  Design  (3) 

Two  or  three  department  electives  (6-9) 

(b)  Supporting  courses 

CHEM  103— General  Chemistry  I  (4) 

and  104 — Fundamentals  of  Organic  and  Biochemistry  (4) 


or  1 1 1— Chemistry  in  Modern  Life  (3) 

ECON  201— Principles  of  Economics  I  (3) 

and  203— Principles  of  Economics  II  (3) 

ENGL  101— Introduction  to  Writing  (3) 

and  391— Advanced  Composition  (3) 

or  393  — Technical  Writing  (3) 

(or  another  English  course,  if  exempt) 

MATH  1 10— Introducton  to  Mathematics  I  (3) 

PSYC  100  — Introduction  to  Psychology  (3) 

SOCY  100— Introduction  to  Sociology  (3) 

BMGT  350  — Marketing  Principles  and  Organization  (3) 

and  SPCH  100— Basic  Principles  of  Speech  Communication  (3) 

or  SPCH  107  —  Technical  Speech  Communication  (3) 

or  SPCH  125  — Introduction  to  Interpersonal  Communication  (3) 

(c)  Three  courses  in  Human  Ecology 

APDS  101— Fundamentals  of  Design  (3) 

APDS  102— Design  II  (3) 

APDS  211— Action  Drawing   Fashion  Sketching  (3) 

Textile  Marketing  Option 

(a)  Major  subject  courses 

TEXT  105  — Textiles  in  Contemporary  Living  (3) 

TEXT  150  — Introduction  to  Textile  Materials  (3) 

TEXT  221— Apparel  I  (3) 

or  department  elective 

TEXT  222— Apparel  II  or  department  elective  (3) 

TEXT  250— Evaluation  &  Characterization  of  Textile  Materials  (3) 

TEXT  355— Textile  Furnishings  (3) 

TEXT  400— Research  Methods  (3) 

TEXT  441— Clothing  and  Human  Behavior  (3) 

or  CNEC  437— Consumer  Behavior  (3) 

TEXT  375— Economics  of  the  Textile  and  Apparel  Industries  (3) 

452— Textile  Science  Chemical  Structure  and  Properties  of  Fibers  (3) 

(b)  Supporting  Courses 

CHEM  103— General  Chemistry  I  (4) 

and  104 — Fundamentals  of  Organic  and  Biochemistry  (4) 

ECON  201— Principles  of  Economics  I  (3) 

and  203— Principles  of  Economics  II  (3) 

ENGL  101— Introduction  of  Writing  (3) 

and  391— Advanced  Composition  (3) 

or  393— Technical  Writing  (3) 

or  another  English  course,  if  exempt 

PSYC  100— Introduction  to  Psychology  (3) 

SOCY  100— Introduction  to  Sociology  (3) 

MATH  110— Introduction  to  Mathematics  I  (3) 

SPCH  100— Basic  Principles  of  Speech  Communication  (3) 

or  SPCH  107  — Technical  Speech  Communication  (3) 

or  125 — Introduction  to  Interpersonal  Communication  (3) 

BMGT  350 — Marketing  Principles  and  Organization  (3) 

and  two  BMGT  courses  (6) 

(c)  Three  courses  in  Human  Ecology  including 

APDS  101— Fundamentals  of  Design  (3) 
and  two  additional  courses  (6) 

Fashion  Merchandising  Option 

(a)  Major  subject  courses 

TEXT  105— Textiles  in  Contemporary  Living  (3) 

TEXT  150— Introduction  to  Textile  Materials  (3) 

TEXT  221— Apparel  I  (3) 

TEXT  222— Apparel  II  (3) 

or  BMGT  220— Principles  of  Accounting  (3) 

TEXT  250— Evaluation  &  Characterization  of  Textile  Materials  (3) 

TEXT  355— Textile  Furnshmgs  (3) 

TEXT  365— Fashion  Merchandizing  (3) 

TEXT  441  — Clothing  and  Human  Behavior  (3) 

or  CNEC  437— Consumer  Behavior  (3) 

TEXT  375 — Economics  of  the  Textile  and  Apparel  Industries  (3) 

and  two  department  electives  (6) 

(b)  Supporting  courses 

CHEM  103— General  Chemistry  I  (4) 

and  104  —  Fundamentals  of  Organic  and  Biochemistry  (4) 

ECON  201— Principles  of  Economics  I  (3) 

and  203— Principles  of  Economics  II  (3) 

ENGL  101— Introduction  to  Writing  (3) 

and  391  —  Advanced  Composition  (3) 

or  393— Technical  Writing  (3) 

or  another  English  course,  if  exempt 

PSYC  100  — Introduction  to  Psychology  (3) 

MATH  110— Introduction  to  Mathematics  I  (3) 

SPCH  100— Basic  Principles  of  Speech  Communication  (3) 

or  SPCH  107  — Technical  Speech  Communication  (3) 

SOCY  100— Introduction  to  Sociology  (3) 

or  125 — Introduction  to  Interpersonal  Communication  (3) 

BMGT  350— Marketing  Principles  and  Organization  (3) 
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and  two  BMGT  courses  (6) 

(c)  Three  courses  in  Human  Ecology  including 
APDS  101— Fundamentals  ot  Design 
and  two  additional  courses  (6) 

Textile  Science 

(a)  Major  subject  courses 

TEXT  105— Textiles  in  Contemporary  Living  (3) 

TEXT  150— Introduction  to  Textile  Materials  (3) 

TEXT  250— Textile  Materials   Evaluation  and  Characterization  (3) 

TEXT  452— Textile  Science:  Chemical  Structure  and  Properties  ot 

Fibers  (3) 

TEXT  454— Textile  Science  Finishes  (3) 

or  456— Textile  Science  Dyes  and  Dye  Applications  (3) 

TEXT  375— Economics  of  the  Textile  and  Apparel  Industry  (3) 

TEXT  400— Research  Methods  (3) 

(b)  Supporting  courses 

CHEM  103— General  Chemstry  I  (4) 

CHEM  113— General  Chemistry  II  (4) 

CHEM  233— Organic  Chemistry  I  (4) 

and  243— Organic  Chemsitry  II  (4) 

MATH  110— Introduction  to  Mathematics  I  (3) 

MATH  140— Calculus  I  (4) 

and  141— Calculus  II  (4) 

PHYS  121— Fundamentals  ot  Physics  I  (4) 

and  122— Fundamentals  o(  Physics  II  (4) 

or  141 — Principles  of  Physics  (4) 

and  142— Principles  of  Physics  (4) 

ENGL  101— Introduction  to  Writing  (3) 

and  391— Advanced  Composition  (3) 

or  393— Technical  Writing  (3) 

or  another  English  course,  if  exempt 

PSYC  100  — Introduction  to  Psychology  (3) 

SOCY  100— Introduction  to  Sociology  (3) 

ECON  201— Principles  of  Economics  I  (3) 

and  203 — Principles  of  Economics  (3) 

and  SPCH  100— Basic  Principles  of  Speech  Communication  (3) 

or  SPCH  107 — Techmical  Speech  Communication  (3) 

or  SPCH  125 — Introduction  to  Interpersonal  Communication  (3) 

(c)  Three  courses  in  Human  Ecology  (9) 

Consumer  Economics 

(a)  Major  subject  areas 

CNEC  100— Introduction  to  Consumer  Economics  (3) 

CNEC  310— Consumer  Economics  &  Public  Policy  (3) 

CNEC  435 — Economics  of  Consumption  (3) 

CNEC  437— Consumer  Behavior  (3) 

CNEC  431  — The  Consumer  and  the  Law  (3) 

CNEC  400— Research  Methods  (3) 

CNEC  410— Consumer  Finance  (3) 

and  three  courses  in  Product  Information  (9) 

(b)  Supporting  courses 

ENGL  101— Introductory  Writing  (3) 

and  391  —  Advanced  Composition  (3) 

or  393— Technical  Writing  (3) 

ECON  201— Principles  of  Economics  I  (3) 

ECON  203— Principles  of  Economics  II  (3) 

ECON  401— National  Income  Analysis  (3) 

and  403 — Intermediate  Price  Theory  (3) 

BMGT  350— Marketing  Principles  and  Organization  (3) 

PSYC  100— Introduction  to  Psychology  (3) 

SOCY  100— Introduction  to  Sociology  (3) 

MATH  1 10— Introduction  to  Mathematics  I  (3) 

MATH  220— Elementary  Calculus  I  (4) 

and  221— Elementary  Calculus  II  (4) 

or  elective 

and  SPCH  100— Basic  Principles  of  Speech  Communication  (3) 

or  SPCH  107  — Technical  Speech  Communication  (3) 

or  SPCH  125 — Introduction  to  Interpersonal  Communication  (3) 

(c)  Three  courses  in  Human  Ecology  (9) 
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Prolessor  and  Dean:  Cleghorn 

Associate  Dean:  Kelly 

Assistant  Dean  and  Director  of  Undergraduate  Studies:  Theus 

Professors:  Blumler.  Cleghorn.  Crowell  (Emeritus).  Gurevitch.  J  Grume, 

Hiebert.  Holman.  Martin 

Associate  Professors:  Barkm,  Beasley.  Franklin.  Geraci,  Levy.  Zanot 

Assistant  Professors:  L   Grunig.  Paterson.  Smith.  Stepp 

Lecturers:  Keenan,  Kelly 


Instructors:  Kay.  Theus 

The  College  of  Journalism  at  The  University  of  Maryland  stands  at  the 
doorstep  of  the  nation's  capital  and  the  world's  news  center  It  is  an  ideal 
location  for  the  study  of  journalism,  public  relations,  and  mass 
communications  because  many  of  the  world's  important  |Ournalists,  great 
news  events,  and  significant  communications  activities  are  near  at  hand 

The  college  is  within  easy  reach  of  four  ot  the  nation's  top  twenty 
newspapers,  including  the  Baltimore  Sun,  the  Washington  Post.  USA 
Today,  and  the  production  offices  of  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  The  college 
also  has  easy  access  to  the  Washington  press  corps— the  large  bureaus 
of  the  Associated  Press,  United  Press  International.  New  York  Times,  Los 
Angeles  Times,  and  many  other  American  and  foreign  newspapers,  maior 
networks  and  broadcasting  news  bureaus  such  as  NBC.  CBS.  and  ABC. 
many  news,  business,  and  special-interest  magazines,  and  representatives 
of  the  book  publishing  industry 

The  college  is  close  to  the  sources  ot  news,  including  the  White  House, 
executive  departments  and  agencies.  Supreme  Court,  and  Congress  It  is 
near  many  maior  non-governmental  representative  bodies  such  as 
associations,  scientific  and  professional  organizations,  toreign 
representatives,  and  international  agencies 

The  college  has  six  primary  objectives  (1)  to  provide  professional 
development,  including  training  in  skills  and  techniques  necessary  for 
effective  communication,  (2)  to  insure  a  liberal  education  lor  journalists  and 
mass  communicators,  (3)  to  increase  public  understanding  ot  journalism 
and  mass  communication,  (4)  to  advance  knowledge  through  research 
and  publication;  (5)  to  raise  the  quality  of  journalism  through  critical 
examination  and  study  and  (6)  to  provide  a  continuing  relationship  with 
professional  journalists  and  their  societies 

Accreditation 

The  college  is  accredited  by  the  Accrediting  Council  on  Education  in 
Journalism  and  Mass  Communications  The  college  is  a  member  ot  the 
Association  of  Schools  ot  Journalism  and  Mass  Communication  and  the 
Association  for  Education  in  Journalism  and  Mass  Communication 

Accredited  journalism  programs  follow  a  policy  which  requires 
journalism  majors  to  take  about  three-fourths  of  their  coursework  m  areas 
other  than  journalism  and  related  forms  of  communication  The  College  of 
Journalism  follows  this  nationwide  policy  In  practical  terms,  this  means  that 
a  journalism  major  may  include  no  more  than  thirty  credits  of  journalism  and 
communications  (such  as  radio-television-film  or  speech,  with  the 
exception  of  the  required  speech  course  in  public  speaking)  among  the 
120  required  for  the  undergraduate  degree  If  a  student  offers  more  than 
120  credits  for  graduation,  the  number  of  journalism  and  communications 
credits  may  be  higher 

Journalism  majors  may  not  minor  in  radio-television-film  or  speech 

Selective  Admission 

The  college  offers  sequences  in  advertising,  broadcast  news,  public 
relations,  and  news-editorial  (which  provides  emphases  in  news  reporting 
and  editing,  magazine  writing,  photojournalism,  and  science 
communication) 

Admission  to  the  college  is  competitive  Before  applying  for  admission 
to  the  college,  students  who  wish  to  become  provisional  majors  in 
journalism  must  earn  twenty-eight  credits,  make  at  least  a  C  in  English  101 
or  its  equivalent,  pass  a  test  of  language  skills  and  earn  the  grade  point 
average  (GPA)  set  by  the  college  for  admission  Provisional  majors  must 
earn  at  least  a  C  in  JOUR  201  and  maintain  the  GPA  set  tor  provisional 
admission  to  gain  full  admission  to  the  major  Contact  the  college  for 
details  of  the  selective  admission  process 

Typing  ability  of  at  least  thirty  words  per  minute  is  required  ot  all 
students  Maiors  must  earn  a  C  or  better  m  all  journalism  courses  applied 
toward  the  degree  No  more  than  twelve  transfer  credits  may  be  approved 
by  the  college  to  apply  toward  the  major  Regardless  ot  transter  credits,  at 
least  one  course  within  a  chosen  specialization  must  be  taken  m  the 
college,  e  g  .  JOUR  32 1 .  322.  326.  or  328  330  or  33 1 .  340  or  34 1 ,  350  or 
351,  360  or  361    371  or  487.  380  or  481 

Student  Organizations  and  Internships 

Student  journalism  organization  chapters  include  the  Society  ot 
Professional  Journalists  (Sigma  Delta  Chi),  Kappa  Tau  Alpha,  the  Public 
Relations  Student  Society  of  America,  and  The  University  ot  Maryland 
Advertising  Club 

The  college  maintains  close  relations  with  student  publications, 
communications  and  media  organizations  including  The  Diamondback.  the 
daily  newspaper  Eclipse,  minority  student  newspaper.  Terrapin, 
yearbook.  Argus,  the  monthly  feature  magazine.  Mitzpeh,  the  Jewish 
student  newspaper,  and  WMUC  AM-FM,  the  radio  station 

Students  interested  m  participating  in  the  internship  program  have  their 
choice  of  more  than  400  opportunities  each  semester  to  gam  on-the-|Ob 
training  A  competitive  summer  internship  program  is  also  sponsored  by 
the  college 

Advanced  journalism  students  have  many  opportunities  lor 
professional  work  in  the  journalism  lield  Tuesday  Weekly,  a  student- 
produced  live  news  show,  is  televised  each  week  lor  cable  television 
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News-editorial  students  must  write  tor  campus  or  community  newspapers 
In  addition,  advanced  and  graduate  students  often  use  the  Washington, 
D  C  resources  lor  both  study  and  professional  work  experience  Some 
seminars  meet  in  downtown  Washington 

Students  may  seek  an  advisor's  help  in  Room  2109,  Journalism 
Building,  the  ottice  ol  the  Director  ol  Undergraduate  Studies.  454-2228 

Requirements  tor  the  Journalism  Major.  The  requirements  lor  graduation 
are  given  below 

See  University  Studies  Program  or  General  University  Requirements  in 
this  catalog,  whichever  is  applicable. 

College  Requirements: 

1  MATH  1 10  or  any  more  advanced  course  in  (mite  mathematics 

2  Foreign  language  proficiency  through  the  intermediate  level  Three 
years  of  foreign  language  in  high  school  does  not  automatically  waive 
the  foreign  language  requirement  for  the  College  of  Journalism 

OR 

Math   Option   to   the   Foreign   Language   Requirement    Instead   ol 

language,  the  student  takes 

A   MATH  140,  150  or  220.  or  any  MATH  course  lor  which  any  of  these 

courses  is  prerequisite,  except  MATH  143 
B  One  statistics  course  (SOCY  201.  BMGT  230.  BMGT  231,  PSYC 

200.  MATH  111,  EDMS  45 1 ,  ECON  42 1 .  GVPT  422  or  GEOG  305) 

Credit    toward    the    degree    will    be    given    for    the    successful 

completion  of  only  one  of  the  above 
C  Computer  Science  103  or  110 

3  A  course  in  public  speaking  chosen  from  SPCH  100,  107,  200  or  230 

4  One  of  the  following 

A  Sociology  (recommended  for  public  relations,  advertising,  and 
science  communication  sequences  or  emphases)  SOCY  100  or 
105 

B  Anthropology.  ANTH  101 

C  US  History  (recommended  for  news-editorial  sequence).  HIST 
156  or  157 

5  A  course  in  principles  of  psychology,  PSYC  100  or  221 

6  Economics— ECON  201.  203  or  205 

7  Government  and  Politics  170  For  the  news-editorial  sequence,  GVPT 
260  or  GVPT  460  are  also  recommended 

Specific  Journalism  Requirements 

Each  journalism  major  is  required  to  fulfill  the  requirements  in  at  least 
one  of  the  following  sequences  A  sequence  is  an  area  of  concentration 
which  allows  students  to  prepare  themselves  in  depth  for  entry  level 
professional  employment  Students  can  arrange  their  programs  to  enable 
themselves  to  fulfill  the  requirements  in  more  than  one  sequence 

News  Editorial  Sequence 

Credit 
Hours 

JOUR  001— Professional  Orientation  1 

JOUR  201— Writing  for  the  Mass  Media  3 

JOUR  202— Editing  for  the  Mass  Media       3 

JOUR  320  — News  Reporting  3 

JOUR  400— Law  of  Mass  Communication  3 

Any  JOUR  course  numbered  between  410  and  480  3 

And  completion  of  one  of  the  following  specializations: 

A    News  Specialization 

Either  JOUR  373— Graphics  or  JOUR  350— PhotO|Ournalism  3 

Either  JOUR  321— Advanced  Reporting   Public  Affairs  or 
JOUR  322— Advanced  Reporting   Beats  and 
Investigations  3 

At  least  one  of  the  following 

JOUR  323— Newspaper  Editing 
JOUR  326— News  Commentary  and  Critical  Writing 
JOUR  328 — Specialized  News  Reporting 
JOUR  371 — Magazine  Article  and  Feature  Writing 
JOUR  380  — Journalism  for  Science  and  Technology  .  3 

Electives  (JOUR  396  Internship  recommended)  6 

B    Magazine  Specialization 

JOUR  371  —  Magazine  Article  and  Feature  Writing  3 

JOUR  373— Graphics  3 

JOUR  487  — Literary  Journalism    3 

JOUR  396— Internship   3 

Electives    3 

C   Science  Communication  Specialization 

JOUR  380 — Journalism  for  Science  and  Technology  3 

JOUR  371  — Magazine  Article  and  Feature  Writing  3 

JOUR  481  — Advanced  Science  Writing  3 

JOUR  396— Internship  3 

Electives  (JOUR  330  recommended)  3 

D    Photojournalism  Specialization 

JOUR  350— Photojournalism       3 


JOUR  351— Advanced  Photojournalism 

JOUR  373— Graphics 

JOUR  396— Internship 

Electives 

Minor  in  one  tield,  upper  level 

Public  Relations  Sequence 
JOUR  001  — Professional  Orientation 
JOUR  201— Writing  for  the  Mass  Media 
JOUR  202— Editing  for  the  Mass  Media 
JOUR  330— Public  Relations  Theory 
JOUR  331— Public  Relations  Techniques 
JOUR  396 — Supervised  Internship 
JOUR  480— Mass  Communication  Research 
Advanced  writing  course  (JOUR  320,  360,  371,  or  380) 
JOUR  400— Law  of  Mass  Communication 
Journalism  electives  (JOUR  333,  335,  |483|  and  350 

recommended) 
Minor  in  one  field,  upper  level 

Advertising  Sequence 

JOUR  001— Professional  Orientation 

JOUR  201— Writing  lor  the  Mass  Media 

JOUR  202— Editing  for  the  Mass  Media 

JOUR  340— Advertising  Communication 

JOUR  341  —  Advertising  Techniques 

JOUR  342— Advertising  Media  Planning 

JOUR  396— Supervised  Internship 

JOUR  480 — Mass  Communication  Research 

JOUR  400— Law  of  Mass  Communication 

At  least  one  additional  journalism  course  numbered  410-480 

Journalism  electives  (JOUR  330.  345  |484|.  350.  and  372 

recommended) 
Minor  in  one  field,  upper  level  (must  be  an  approved  field 

related  to  advertising 

Broadcast  News  Sequence 

JOUR  001— Professional  Orientation    

JOUR  201— Writing  for  the  Mass  Media 
JOUR  202— Editing  for  the  Mass  Media 

JOUR  360— Broadcast  News  I      

JOUR  361— Broadcast  News  II 

JOUR  365 — Theory  of  Broadcast  Journalism 

JOUR  400 — Law  of  Mass  Communication 

At  least  one  additional  journalism  course  numbered  410-480  . 

Journalism  and  Radio-TV-Film  electives  (chosen  with  permission 

of  advisor)     

Minor  in  one  field,  upper  level  (may  not  be  in  Radio-TV-Film) 


Non-Journalism  Requirements: 

Twelve  credit  hours  in  upper-level  courses  in  one  subject  outside  of  the 
College  of  Journalism   This  is  the  minor 

Twenty-one  credit  hours  in  upper-level,  non-journalism  electives,  to  be 
spread  or  concentrated  according  to  individual  needs.  Minimum  upper- 
level  credits  for  graduation— fifty-seven  Total  lower  and  upper- 
level— 120 

Course  Code  Prefix— JOUR 


College  of  Library  and  Information 
Services 

Dean:  Walston 

The  College  of  Library  and  Information  Services  is  a  graduate  program 
which  draws  its  students  from  many  undergraduate  disciplines  Although 
many  of  the  College  of  Library  and  Information  Services  students  have 
degrees  in  the  social  sciences  and  humanities,  there  is  an  increasing 
interest  in  people  with  diverse  backgrounds — in  the  sciences,  for  example 
The  continued  influence  of  scientific  advances,  the  variations  in  clientele 
and  service  patterns,  and  the  constantly  shifting  character  of  the  societal 
scene  are  among  the  factors  which  have  significantly  influenced  and  will 
doubtless  influence  all  the  more  in  the  future  the  scope  and  character  of 
library  functions  and  responsibilities  Library  and  information  professionals 
in  the  1980's  must  have  competence  in  many  disciplines  in  order  to  serve  in 
information  centers,  corporation  information  management,  public  libraries, 
and  school  libraries  The  College  of  Library  and  Information  Services 
designs  its  program  to  meet  contemporary  information  management 
needs 

Because  of  the  universal  application  of  many  principles  of  librananship 
and  media,  students  interested  in  library  and  media  courses  may  register 
for  the  undergraduate  library  science  courses 

While  the  undergraduate  courses  in  library  science  education  fulfill  a 
great  need  in  training  school  library  and  media  personnel  and  persons  to  fill 
special  roles,  the  master's  degree  program  in  the  College  of  Library  and 
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Information  Services  is  the  recognized  avenue  tor  preparing  fully  qualilied 
professionals  in  the  library  field 

For  further  information  regarding  the  undergraduate  library  science 
education  program,  refer  to  the  Index  listing  for  "Library  Science 
Education  " 


College  of  Life  Sciences 

Dean:  Miller 

The  College  of  Life  Sciences  offers  educational  opportunities  for 
students  in  subiect  matter  relating  to  living  organisms  and  their  interaction 
with  one  another  and  with  the  environment  Education  in  all  aspects  of 
agriculture  is  included  Programs  of  study  include  those  involving  the  most 
fundamental  concepts  of  biological  science  and  chemistry  and  the  use  of 
knowledge  in  daily  life  as  well  as  the  application  of  economic  and 
engineering  principles  in  planning  the  improvement  of  life  In  addition  to 
pursuing  the  baccalaureate  degree,  a  number  of  students  in  this  college 
engage  in  preprofessional  education  in  such  fields  as  pre-medicine,  pre- 
dentistry,  and  pre-vetennary  medicine 

The  student  may  obtain  a  Bachelor  of  Science  degree  with  a  maior  in 
any  of  the  departments  and  curricula  listed  Students  in  pre-professional 
programs  may,  under  certain  circumstances,  obtain  a  BS  degree 
following  three  years  on  campus  and  one  successful  year  in  a  professional 
school 

Structure  of  the  College.  The  College  of  Life  Sciences  includes  the 
following  departments  and  programs 

a  Departments  Botany.  Chemistry  and  Biochemistry,  Entomology, 
Microbiology.  Zoology 

b  Program  general  biological  sciences 

Admission.  Requirements  for  admission  to  the  college  are  the  same  as 
those  for  admission  to  the  other  units  of  the  University  Application  must  be 
made  to  the  Director  of  Admissions,  The  University  of  Maryland,  College 
Park,  Maryland  20742 

Students  desiring  a  program  of  study  m  the  College  of  Life  Sciences 
should  include  the  following  subjects  in  their  high  school  program:  English, 
four  units,  college  preparatory  mathematics  (algebra,  plane  geometry), 
three  or  four  units,  biological  and  physical  sciences,  two  units;  history  and 
social  sciences,  one  unit 

Students  wishing  to  major  in  chemistry,  botany,  microbiology,  or 
zoology,  or  to  follow  a  pre-medical  or  pre-dental  program,  should  include 
four  units  of  college  preparatory  mathematics  (algebra,  plane  geometry, 
trigonometry,  and  more  advanced  mathematics,  if  available)  They  should 
also  include  chemistry  and  physics  A  faculty  advisor  will  be  designated 
to  help  select  and  design  a  program  of  courses  to  meet  the  needs  and 
objectives  of  each  entering  student.  As  soon  as  a  student  selects  a  maior 
field  of  study,  an  advisor  representing  that  department  or  program  will  be 
assigned  All  students  are  urged  to  see  their  advisor  at  least  once  each 
semester 

Students  following  preprofessional  programs  will  be  advised  by 
knowledgeable  faculty 

In  addition  to  the  educational  resources  on  the  campus,  students  with 
specific  interests  have  an  opportunity  to  utilize  libraries  and  other 
resources  of  the  several  government  agencies  located  close  to  the 
campus  Research  laboratories  related  to  agriculture  or  marine  biology  are 
available  to  students  with  special  interests 

Degree  Requirements.  Students  graduating  from  the  college  must 
complete  at  least  120  credits  with  an  average  of  2  0  in  all  courses 
applicable  towards  the  degree  Included  m  the  120  credits  must  be  the 
following 

1  University  Studies  Program  Requirements  (40  credits) 

2  College  Requirements 

a  Chemistry  Any  one  course  of  four  credits  in  chemistry  numbered 
103  or  higher;  b  Mathematics  or  any  course  that  satisfies  the 
University  Studies  Program, 

c  Biological  Sciences  Any  one  course  carrying  three  or  more  credits 
selected  from  offerings  of  the  Departments  of  Botany,  Entomology, 
Microbiology  or  Zoology  Courses  noted  "for  non-science 
students"  cannot  be  used  to  satisfy  degree  requirements 

3  Requirements  of  the  maior  and  supporting  areas,  which  are  listed 
under  individual  program  headings 

Honors  Programs.  Students  may  apply  for  admission  to  the  honors 
programs  of  Botany,  Chemistry,  General  Biological  Sciences, 
Microbiology,  and  Zoology 

On  the  basis  of  the  student's  performance  during  participation  m  the 
Honors  Program,  the  department  may  recommend  the  candidates  for  the 
appropriate  degree  with  (departmental)  honors,  or  for  the  appropriate 
degree  with  (departmental)  high  honors  Successful  completion  of  the 
Honors  Program  will  be  recognized  by  a  citation  in  the  Commencement 
Program  and  by  an  appropriate  entry  on  the  student's  record  and  diploma 


Biological  Sciences  Program 

This  program  is  designed  for  the  student  who  is  interested  in  a  broader 
education  in  the  biological  sciences  than  is  available  m  the  programs  for 
majors  m  the  various  departments  of  the  Life  Sciences  It  is  appropriate  lor 
the  entering  student  who  wishes  to  explore  the  various  areas  of  biology 
before  specializing  in  the  program  offered  by  a  single  department,  or  tor 
the  student  desiring  to  concentrate  on  a  broad  area  of  biology  such  as 
genetics  or  marine  biology 

Advising  of  students  in  the  General  Biological  Sciences  Program  is 
coordinated  in  a  central  advising  office  established  by  Life  Sciences  There 
are  three  parts  to  this  maior  (1)  basic  introductory  courses  in  biology.  (2) 
supporting  courses  in  math,  chemistry,  and  physics,  and  (3)  the  advanced 
program  In  the  advanced  program,  students  select  one  of  several  areas  to 
emphasize,  including  marine  biology,  genetics,  ecology,  physiology, 
zoology,  botany,  microbiology,  chemistry,  animal  sciences,  and 
entomology  Alternatively,  the  student  may  elect  to  remain  broad  for  the 
entire  program,  in  which  case  the  student  is  said  to  be  a  generalist 
Individual  programs  to  meet  specific  career  goals  may  be  developed 
between  the  student  and  the  coordinating  advisor  In  each  case,  advising 
will  be  carried  out  in  the  department  in  which  most  of  the  work  is  to  be 
taken  For  careful  planning  and  advising,  students  are  urged  to  determine 
their  emphasis  early  and  no  later  than  the  beginning  of  the  |unior  year 
Changes  in  emphasis  normally  cannot  be  made  during  the  senior  year 
without  delaying  graduation 

The  General  Biological  Sciences  Honors  Program  is  a  special  program 
for  exceptionally  talented  and  promising  students  It  emphasizes  the 
scholarly  approach  to  independent  study  Information  about  this  honors 
program  may  be  obtained  from  the  coordinating  advisor 

Preparation  for  graduate  study  in  a  specialized  area  of  biology  is  readily 
accomplished  under  this  program  by  the  judicious  selection  of  junior-senior 
level  courses  in  the  proposed  area  of  graduate  concentration  Students  in 
the  program  who  are  attempting  to  meet  the  requirements  of  a 
preprofessional  program  should  also  seek  advice  from  advisors  of  those 
respective  programs  Students  in  the  program  who  wish  to  prepare  for 
secondary  school  science  teaching  should  contact  the  staff  of  the  Science 
Teaching  Center  of  the  College  of  Education  for  information  concerning 
requirements  for  certification 

Basic  Introductory  Courses  in  Biology.  A  grade  of  C  or  better  is  required  m 
these  courses 

1  One  course  in  general  biological  principles,  including  laboratory,  which 
may  be  satisfied  by  either  of  the  following  courses  BOTN  101,  General 
Botany  (4),  or  ZOOL  101.  General  Zoology  (4) 

2  Two  courses  in  the  diversity  of  living  organisms  BOTN  202.  the  Plant 
Kingdom  (4).  and  ZOOL  210,  Animal  Diversity  (4) 

3  One  course  on  microorganisms  MICB  200,  General  Microbiology  (4) 

4  One  course  in  basic  genetics  which  may  be  satisfied  by  one  of  the 
following 

a  ANSC  201,  Basic  Principles  of  Animal  Genetics  (3) 

b   BOTN  414,  Plant  Genetics  (3) 

c   HORT  274,  Genetics  of  Cultivated  Plants  (3) 

d   ZOOL  213,  Genetics  and  Development  (4) 

e.  MICB  380.  Bacterial  Genetics  (4) 

Required  Supporting  Courses.  An  average  of  C  or  better  is  required  m 
these  courses 

1  Chemistry  (sixteen  credits)  A  minimum  of  four  semesters  of  chemistry 
is  required  CHEM  103.  113.  233.  243 

2  Mathematics  (six  to  eight  credits)  Two  semesters  of  calculus  are 
required   MATH  220.  221.  or  MATH  140,  141 

3  Physics  (eight  credits)  Two  semesters  ot  physics  are  required  PHYS 
121,  122,  or  PHYS  141,  142 

It  is  not  necessary  that  all  of  the  basic  and  supporting  courses  listed 
above  be  completed  before  registering  for  advanced  courses  However. 
the  above  courses  are  prerequisite  to  many  of  the  advanced  courses  and 
should  be  completed  early  in  the  program 

Advanced  Program.  In  addition  to  the  required  courses  listed  above. 
students  must  complete  an  approved  curriculum  that  includes  one  course 
in  statistics  (BIOM  301,  BIOM  401.  STAT  250,  STAT  400.  STAT  464.  or 
PSYC  200)  and  nineteen  credits  ol  biological  sciences  selected  from  the 
courses  listed  below  or  courses  which  have  been  specifically  approved  by 
the  General  Biological  Sciences  Program  Committee  A  minimum  ot  ten  of 
these  credits  must  be  taken  in  the  area  ol  emphasis  At  least  two  courses 
must  involve  laboratory  or  field  work  at  the  300-400  level  At  least  fifteen  of 
the  nineteen  credits  of  biological  sciences  must  be  completed  m  courses 
numbered  300  or  above  Two  participating  departments  must  be 
represented  by  at  least  one  course  m  the  fifteen  credits  of  300-400  level 
work  No  386  credits  (experiential  learning)  will  be  accepted  Courses 
currently  approved  for  the  advanced  program  include 

AGRI  411 

AGRO  105.  403.  422.  423 

ANSC  211    212.  252.  350,  401,  406.  411.  412.  413.  416.  425.  446.  452. 

466 

BIOL  398.  399 
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All  BOTN  courses  except  BOTN  100.  101.  200.  202.  211,  414 

BCHM  261.  461,  462.  463.  464 

All  ENTM  courses  except  ENTM  100.  1 1 1.  252 

GEOL  102.  331.  431.  432.  434.  452 

HORT  171  and  271 

All  MICB  courses  except  MICB  100,  200.  322 

NUSC  402.  403.  450 

NUTR  300.  430.  450 

PSYC  400.  402.  403.  410,  412,  479 

All  ZOOL  courses  except  ZOOL  101,  146.  181.  207.  210.  213.  301.  346, 
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ZOOL  328  requires  prior  approval  ot  the  coordinating  advisor 

Research  experience  in  the  various  areas  ot  biology,  biochemistry,  and 
psychology  are  possible  under  this  plan  by  special  arrangement  with 
faculty  research  advisors  and  prior  approval  ot  the  coordinating  advisor 
Not  more  than  three  hours  ot  special  problems  or  research  can  be  taken  as 
part  ot  the  advanced  program  requirement  All  advanced  program 
curricula  are  subiect  to  the  approval  ot  the  General  Biological  Sciences 
Program  Committee 

Botany  * 

Professor  and  Chair:  Patterson 

Professors:  Bean.  Corbett.  Kantzes,  Krusberg.  Kung,  Lockard.  Reveal, 

Sisler 

Associate    Professors:    Barnett,    Bottino.    Cooke,    Karlander,    Motta, 

Racusen,  Sterner,  Sze.  Teramura 

Assistant  Professors:  Collmer.  Forseth.  Grybauskas,  Hutcheson,  Van 

Valkenburg,  Watson,  Wolniak 

Lecturer:  Berg 

Instructors:  Higgms,  Koines 

Because  there  is  such  a  diverse  range  of  career  possibilities  for 
students  who  maior  in  botany,  or  plant  biology,  this  major  is  designed  to 
give  students  a  broad  background  in  supporting  areas  of  biological 
sciences,  chemistry,  math,  and  physics  as  well  In  addition  to  the  botany 
courses  required  of  all  maiors  (such  as  plant  ecology,  plant  physiology, 
and  plant  genetics),  this  program  allows  students  to  take  a  number  of 
botany  or  related  electives  to  develop  the  student's  area  of  interest  within 
botany 

The  department  offers  instruction  in  the  fields  of  physiology,  pathology, 
ecology,  taxonomy,  anatomy-morphology,  genetics,  mycology, 
nematology,  virology,  phycology,  and  general  botany. 

All  students,  regardless  of  their  areas  of  interest,  must  complete  the 
Department  of  Botany  requirements  listed  below  All  required  courses, 
including  botany-related  electives  and  supporting  courses,  must  be  passed 
with  at  least  a  grade  of  C  Botany-related  electives  may  include  no  more 
than  one  lower-level  course  and  must  be  approved  by  the  advisor.  In  some 
areas  of  botany,  an  introductory  course  in  geology  or  soils  is  highly 
recommended 

The  Botany  Department  also  offers  a  special  program  for  exceptionally 
talented  and  promising  students  through  the  Honors  Program  which 
emphasizes  the  scholarly  approach  to  independent  study  Information 
concerning  this  program  may  be  obtained  from  the  Botany  Honors 
Program  Advisor 

Department  of  Botany  Requirements 

Semester 
Credit  Hours 

BOTN  101— General  Botany    4 

BOTN  202— Plant  Kingdom   4 

BOTN  212— Plant  Taxonomy    4 

BOTN  221  — Diseases  of  Plants      4 

BOTN  398— Seminar    1 

BOTN  414— Plant  Genetics    3 

BOTN  416 — Principles  of  Plant  Anatomy   4 

BOTN  441— Plant  Physiology    4 

BOTN  462— Plant  Ecology       2 

BOTN  464  — Plant  Ecology  Laboratory   2 

Botany  Electives  or  related  electives    8-10 

Total    40-42 

Required  Supportive  Courses: 

CHEM  103,  1 13— General  Chemistry  I,  II  (4,  4) 8 

CHEtvf  233,  243— Organic  Chemistry  I  and  II  (4,  4)     8 

MATH  140,  141— Calculus  I,  II  (4,  4)  or 

MATH  220,  221— Elementary  Calculus  (3,  3)        6-8 

MICB  200— General  Microbiology    4 

PHYS  121.  122— Fundamentals  of  Physics  I  and  II  or 

PHYS  141.  142— Principles  of  Physics  8 

A  laboratory  or  field  course  in  zoology  or  entomology 4 

Total  Supporting  Course        38-40 

Requirements  of  this  mapr  are  under  review  and  may  be  changed  prior  to  the 
1987-88  academic  year 

Course  Code  Pretix— BOTN 


Chemistry  and  Biochemistry 


Professor  and  Chair:  Mazzocchi 

Associate  Chair:  Greer 

Professors:    Adler.    Alexander.    Ammon,    Bailey.    Bellama,    Castellan, 

Freeman,    Gerlt,    Gordon,   Greer.    Grim,    Hansen,    Helz,    Henery-Logan, 

Holmlund,  Huheey.  Jaquith,  Jarvis,  Keeney  (Emeritus),  Khanna.  Kozanch, 

Mariano.  Mazzocchi.  McNesby  (Emeritus).  Miller,  Moore,  Munn,  O'Haver, 

Ponnamperuma.  Pratt  (Emeritus),  Rollmson  (Emeritus),  Stewart,  C  Stuntz 

(Emeritus),  Svirbely  (Emeritus),  Tossell,  Vanderslice  (Emeritus),  Veitch 

(Emeritus),  Walters,  Werner 

Associate  Professors:  Armstrong,  Boyd.  DeShong,  Devoe,  Dunaway- 

Mariano.  Heikkinen.  Kasler,  Mignerey.  Murphy,  Ondov,  Sampugna 

Assistant  Professors:  Brusilow,  Herndon,  Thirumalai 

Research  Professor:  Bailey 

The  maior  in  chemistry  requires  thirty-nine  credits  in  chemistry,  of  which 
sixteen  are  lower-level  and  twenty-three  are  upper-level  Six  credits  of  the 
twenty-three  upper-level  requirements  must  be  selected  from  approved 
chemistry  courses  The  program  is  designed  to  provide  the  maximum 
amount  of  flexibility  to  students  seeking  preparation  for  either  the 
traditional  branches  of  chemistry  or  the  interdisciplinary  fields  In  order  to 
meet  requirements  for  a  degree  to  be  certified  by  the  American  Chemical 
Society,  students  must  complete  two  additional  laboratory  courses 
selected  from  CHEM  433,  443,  425.  and  BCHM  463 

A  sample  program,  listing  only  the  required  or  recommended  courses, 
is  given  below  It  is  expected  that  each  semester's  electives  will  include 
courses  intended  to  satisfy  the  general  requirements  of  the  University  or  of 
the  College  of  Life  Sciences,  plus  others  of  the  student's  choice 

Each  required  chemistry  course  must  be  passed  with  a  minimum  grade 
of  C  Required  supporting  courses  must  be  passed  with  a  C  average. 

Semester 
Credit  Hours 

I  II 
■ 4 


First  Year 

••CHEM  103  or  105 

"MATH  140*    .  . 

Electives  

•'CHEM  113  or  115 

MATH  14V    

Approved  Biological  Science  Elective 
Electives  


4 
_3 

Total 15        15 

"   Students  initially  placed  in  MATH  1 15  will  delay  MATH  140  and  141  one  semester 

Second  Year 

CHEM  233  or  235  4 

PHYS  141     4 

Electives  7          7 

CHEM  243  or  245  4 

PHYS  142     _4 

Total 15        15 


Third  Year 

CHEM  321 
CHEM  481 
CHEM  483 
Electives 
CHEM  482 
CHEM  484 
Electives 

Total 


Fourth  Year 

CHEM  401      

Other  400-level  CHEM 

Electives  

Electives  

Total  


• '   May  satisfy  a  college  and /or  a  University  Studies  Program  requirement  All  other 
college  and  University  Studies  Program  requirements  will  replace  electives 

The  department's  Honors  Program  begins  in  the  |unior  year  Interested 
students  should  contact  the  Director  of  Undergraduate  Studies  for  further 
information. 

The  department  also  offers  a  major  in  biochemistry  In  addition  to  the 
sixteen  credits  of  lower-level  chemistry,  the  program  requires  CHEM  321 
and  BCHM  461,  462,  and  464;  CHEM  481.  482  and  483,  MATH  140  and 
141;  PHYS  141  and  142;  and  nine  credits  of  approved  biological  science 
that  must  include  at  least  one  upper-level  course.  A  sample  program,  listing 
only  the  required  courses,  is  given  below  It  is  expected  that  each 
semester's  electives  will  include  courses  intended  to  satisfy  the  general 
requirements  of  the  University  or  of  the  College  of  Life  Sciences,  plus 
others  of  the  student's  choice 
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Each  required  chemistry  and  biochemistry  course  must  be  passed  with 
a  minimum  grade  ot  C  Required  supporting  courses  must  be  passed  with  a 
C  average 

Semester 
Credit  Hours 


First  Year  I  II 

""CHEM  103  or  105  4 

••MATH  140"  4 

Electives  7 

•■CHEM  113  or  115  4 

MATH  141  4 

Approved  Biological  Science  Elective  4 

Electives  3 

Total  15  15 
•  Students  initially  placed  in  MATH  1 15  will  delay  MATH  140  and  14 1  one  semester 

• '  May  satisfy  a  college  and  /or  a  University  Studies  Program  requirement  All  other 
college  and  University  Studies  Program  requirements  will  replace  electives 

Second  Year 

CHEM  233  or  235   4 

PHYS  141  4 

Electives  7 

CHEM  243  or  245  4 

PHYS  142  4 

Approved  Biological  Science  Elective 
Electives 

Total 

Third  Year 

CHEM  321  

CHEM  481 

CHEM  483    

Electives  

CHEM  482    

BCHM  461      

Electives 


Total         

Fourth  Year 

BCHM  462 

Approved  Upper  Level  Biological  Science 

Electives       

BCHM  464   

Electives  

Total      

Course  Code  Prefix— BCHM.  CHEM 


Agricultural  Chemistry 

A  program  in  Agricultural  Chemistry  is  offered  within  the  College  of 
Agriculture 

Entomology 

Professor  and  Chair:  Stemhauer 

Professors:  Barbosa.    Bickley    (Emeritus),    Bottrell.    Davidson,    Denno, 

Harrison,  Jones  (Emeritus),  Menzer,  Messersmith,  Wood 

Associate  Professors:  Armstrong,   Bissell  (Emeritus),   Dively.  Hellman, 

Lmduska,  Ma,  Nelson,  Reichelderfer 

Assistant  Professors:  Lamp,  Mitter,  Raupp,  Scott 

This  curriculum  prepares  students  for  various  types  of  entomological 
positions  or  lor  graduate  work  in  any  of  the  specialized  areas  of 
entomology  Professional  entomologists  are  engaged  in  fundamental  and 
applied  research  in  university,  government,  and  private  laboratories, 
regulatory  and  control  activities  with  Federal  and  State  agencies, 
commercial  pest  control  and  pest  management  services,  sales  and 
development  programs  with  chemical  companies,  and  other  commercial 
organizations,  consulting,  extension  work,  and  teaching 

Students  should  work  closely  with  their  advisors  in  choosing  electives 
The  curriculum  is  designed  to  allow  maiors  intending  to  go  to  graduate 
school  to  broaden  their  preparation  Those  intending  to  begin  a  career 
after  the  baccalaureate  would  be  advised  to  concentrate  on  a  more 
defined  curriculum 


Department  of  Entomology  Requirements 


University  Studies  Program  Requirements 

ZOOL  101— General  Zoology  or" 

ZOOL  210— Animal  Diversity 

BOTN  101— General  Botany  ' 

CHEM  103,  113— General  Chemistry  I.  II 

CHEM  233.  243— Organic  Chemistry  I,  II 


Semester 

Credit  Hours 

40 


2  ol  the  following  lour  courses 

MATH  220— Elementary  Calculus  I  •  3 

MATH  221— Elementary  Calculus  II  3 

BIOM  401— Agricultural  Biometrics  3 

STAT  464  — Introduction  to  Biostatistics  3 
ZOOL  213— Genetics  and  Development  or  BOTN  414— Plant 

Genetics  4  (3) 

ZOOL  212— Ecology,  Evolution  and  Behavior  4 

MICB  200— General  Microbiology"  4 
2  of  the  following  six  courses 

BCHM  461— Biochemistry  I  3 

BOTN  212— Plant  Taxonomy  3 

BOTN  221— Diseases  of  Plants  4 

BOTN  441— Plant  Physiology  4 

ZOOL  411— Cell  Biology  4 

ZOOL  422— Vertebrate  Physiology  4 

ENTM  205— An  Introduction  to  Entomology  4 

ENTM  432— Insect  Physiology  4 

ENTM  398  — General  Colloquium  in  Entomology  1 

ENTM  399— Special  Problems  2 

ENTM  423  — Insect  Morphology  and  Classification  4 

ENTM  451— Insect  Pests  of  Agricultural  Crops  * '  4 

Electives  " " "  22-27 

120 
'   May  satisfy  department  requirements  and  /or  a  University  Studies  requirement 
" '  In  addition  to  ENTM  451,  students  pursuing  an  applied  program  are  encouraged 
to  lake  ENTM  351  as  an  elective 

■ "  *  Students  who  intend  to  pursue  a  career  in  applied  entomology  should  elect  the 
following  courses  BOTN  212.  BOTN  221.  AGRI  401.  ZOOL  422  BOTN  441.  AGRO 
453  (Weed  Control),  AGRO  423  (Soil  and  Water  Pollution)  These  seven  courses  are 
prerequisite  to  the  M  S  program  in  pest  management 
Course  Code  Prefix— ENTM 

Microbiology 

Professor  and  Chair:  Joseph 

Professors: Colwell,  Cook.  Doetsch  (Emeritus).  Faber  (Emeritus).  Hetnck. 

Pelczar  (Emeritus).  Roberson,  Weiner.  Yuan 

Associate  Professors:  MacQuillan.  Voll 

Assistant  Professor:  Stein 

Adjunct  Associate  Professors:  Jerrells,  Kopecko,  White 

L  ecturer:  Grimes 

Instructor:  Powell 

The  Department  of  Microbiology  has  as  its  primary  aim  providing  the 
student  with  thorough  and  rigorous  training  m  microbiology  This  entails 
knowledge  of  the  basic  concepts  ol  bacterial  cytology,  physiology, 
taxonomy,  metabolism,  ecology,  and  genetics,  as  well  as  an  understanding 
of  the  biology  of  infectious  disease,  immunology,  general  virology,  and 
biotechnological  applications  of  microbiological  principles  to  public  health 
and  industrial  processes  In  addition,  the  department  pursues  a  broad  and 
vigorous  program  of  basic  research,  and  encourages  original  thought  and 
investigation 

The  department  also  provides  desirable  courses  for  students  maiormg 
in  allied  departments  who  wish  to  obtain  vital  supplementary  information 
Every  effort  has  been  made  to  present  the  subject  matter  of  microbiology 
as  a  basic  core  of  material  that  is  pertinent  to  all  biological  sciences 

The  curriculum  outlined  below,  which  leads  to  a  bachelor's  degree. 
includes  the  basic  courses  in  microbiology  and  allied  fields 

A  student  planning  a  rnaior  m  microbiology  should  consult  a 
departmental  advisor  as  soon  as  possible  after  deciding  upon  this  action 
The  supporting  courses  should  be  chosen  only  from  the  biological  and 
physical  sciences 

No  microbiology  course  with  a  grade  less  than  C  may  be  used  to  satisfy 
major  requirements  In  addition,  for  graduation,  students  must  achieve  an 
overall  C  average  in  the  maior  courses  plus  required  supporting  courses 

Information  concerning  the  Honors  Program  may  be  obtained  m  the 
departmental  office 


Department  of  Microbiology  Requirements 


University  Studies  Program  Requirements 

MICB  200  General  Microbiology" 

MICB  440  Pathogenic  Microbiology 

Additional  MICB  courses' ' 

CHEM  103.  113  General  Chemistry  I.  II" 

CHEM  233.  243  Organic  Chemistry  I.  II 

BCHM  461.  462  Biochemistry  I.  II 

MATH  220,  221  Elementary  Calculus 

Two  courses  m  biological  sciences  (with  laboratory)' 

PHYS  121.  122  Fundamentals  ol  Physics  I.  It 

Electives 


Semester 

Credit  Hours 

40 


16 
8 
8 
6 
6 
8 
8 
12-19 
T20 


"   A  maior  course  that  may  also  be  laken  to  satisfy  Urwersity  Studies  requirement 
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••  Either  MICB  399  (3  credits)  or  MICB  388  (1-4  credits),  but  not  both,  may  be 
included  m  these  sixteen  credits,  with  a  maximum  ol  lour  credits  permitted  MICB  100 
Basic  Microbiology  is  a  University  Studies  course  and  may  not  be  used  to  fulfill  the 
twenty-lour  semester  hours  required  lor  the  mapr  m  Microbiology 

• '  •  BOT  1014  ZOOL  2 1 1  or  equivalent  substitute  by  prior  approval  ol  advisor  only 

Course  Code  Prelix— MICB 

Zoology 

Professor  and  Chair:  Corliss 

Professors:  Allan.  Carter-Porges,  Clark,  Gill,  Highton.  Levitan,  Pierce, 

Vermeil 

Associate    Professors:   Barnett,    Bonar,    Colombmi,    Goode,    Hlggms. 

Imberski,  Inouye,  Linder,  Reaka,  Small 

Assistant  Professors:  Ades,  Borgia.  Olek,  Shapiro,  Wilkinson 

Instructors:  Edds.  Piper,  Spalding 

Adjunct  Professors:  Kleiman,  Manning,  Morton,  O'Brien,  Potter 

Adjunct  Associate  Professors:  Kelly.  Smith-Gill.  Wemmer 

The  Zoology  program  is  designed  to  give  each  student  an  appreciation 
ot  the  diversity  ot  problems  studied  by  zoologists,  an  opportunity  to  explore 
in  depth  more  specialized  areas,  and  an  appreciation  of  the  nature  ol 
observation  or  experimentation  appropriate  to  investigations  within  these 
fields 

All  maiors  are  required  to  complete  a  minimum  of  thirty  credit  hours  in 
zoology  with  a  grade  of  C  in  their  major  and  an  average  grade  of  C  in  the 
supporting  courses  Four  required  core  courses  provide  the  prerequisite 
background  information  for  junior-senior  level  courses  in  the  maior  It  is  not 
necessary  to  complete  all  four  core  courses  before  registering  for  junior- 
senior  level  courses,  but  it  is  strongly  recommended  that  all  four  be 
completed  by  the  end  of  the  junior  year  Students  should  have  earned  a 
minimum  of  fifty-six  credits  before  attempting  upper  level  credits.  The 
required  core  courses  are: 

ZOOL  210— Animal  Diversity  (4) 

ZOOL  211— Cell  Biology  &  Physiology  (4),  prerequisite  one  semester 

of  general  chemistry  (CHEM  103) 

ZOOL  212— Ecology,  Evolution  and  Behavior  (4) 

ZOOL   213— Genetics   (4),   prerequisite   one   semester  of   organic 

chemistry 

Fourteen  hours  of  junior-senior  level  courses,  including  two  courses 
with  laboratory,  must  be  taken  to  complete  the  maior  Students  may 
specialize  at  this  level  by  registering  for  those  courses  particularly 
appropriate  to  their  academic  objectives  ZOOL  101,  181.201,202,301, 
328Z,  330,  346,  361,  and  381  do  not  satisfy  major  requirements  ZOOL 
308H,  309H,  318H  and  up  to  three  credits  of  ZOOL  319,  Special  Problems 
in  Zoology,  may  be  used  to  fulfill  the  required  14  hours  at  the  junior-senior 
level  but  not  the  laboratory  requirements  College  credit  for  research 
experience  obtained  off  campus  can  be  earned  under  Zoology  328Z,  but 
does  not  count  towards  the  major 

Required  Supporting  Courses: 

1  CHEM  103,  113— General  Chemistry  I,  II  (4,  4)  OR  CHEM  105, 
115 — Principles  of  General  Chemistry  I,  II  (4,  4) 

2  CHEM  233,  243— Organic  Chemistry  I,  II  (4,  4)  OR  CHEM  235. 
245 — Principles  of  Organic  Chemistry  I.  II  (4,  4) 

3  Mathematics  through  one  year  of  calculus;  i.e  ,  completion  of  MATH 
220,  221.  Elementary  Calculus  (3,3)  or  MATH  140,  141,  Analysis  I,  II 
(4.4) 

4  Physics  121.  122,  Fundamentals  of  Physics  (4,  4)  or  Physics  141,  142. 
Principles  of  Physics  (4,4) 

5  One  of  the  following  courses: 

BCHM  461— Biochemistry  I  (3);  BIOM  301— Introduction  to  Biometrics 
(3).  BIOM  401— Biostatistics  (4);  MATH  240— Linear  Algebra  (4); 
MATH  400— Vectors  and  Matrices  (3):  PSYC  200— Statistical 
Methods  m  Psychology  (3):  STAT  250— Introduction  to  Statistical 
Models  (3):  STAT  400— Applied  Probability  and  Statistics  I  (3);  STAT 
464— Introduction  to  Biostatistics  (3) 

The  Department  of  Zoology  also  offers  a  special  2-year  Zoology  Honors 
Program  for  the  exceptionally  talented  and  promising  student  The  Honors 
Program  emphasizes  the  scholarly  approach  to  independent  study 
Information  regarding  this  program  and  additional  information  about  the 
Zoology  program  may  be  obtained  from  the  Undergraduate  Office  (ZP 
2227)  All  majors  are  required  to  consult  with  their  assigned  faculty  advisor 
at  least  once  a  semester  Appointments  can  be  made  through  the 
Undergraduate  Office  (454-5131). 

Course  Code  Prefix— ZOOL 

The  Agricultural  Experiment  Station 

The  Maryland  Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  headquartered  on  the 
UMCP  Campus,  is  a  state-wide  mission-oriented  agency  conducting 
research  in  laboratories  at  UMCP  or  UMES  or  at  one  of  its  nine  field 
locations  throughout  Maryland  The  research  is  performed  by  faculty  with 


the  assistance  of  research  assistants,  technicians,  graduate  and 
undergraduate  students 

The  objective  of  the  Experiment  Station  is  to  enhance  all  aspects  ol 
Maryland  agriculture  for  the  benefit  of  farmers,  farm-related  businesses 
and  consumers  through  optimal  utilization,  conservation,  and  protection  of 
soil  and  water  resources  Genetic  principles  are  studied  and  applied  in  the 
improvement  ol  turf  and  ornamentals,  vegetable  crops,  field  crops,  poultry, 
dairy  cattle,  and  other  animals  Similarly,  pathological  principles  are  of 
concern  in  improvement  of  methods  of  identification,  prevention  and /or 
control  ol  plant  and  animal  diseases  Biochemistry  plays  an  important  role 
in  evaluating  the  nutritional  quality  of  crops  produced,  the  efficiency  of  feed 
conversion  by  poultry  and  animals  and,  the  quality  of  plant  and  animal 
products  for  human  consumption  Research  in  progress  is  also  concerned 
with  improvement  ol  processing  systems  to  enhance  food  quality 

Improved  techniques  including  waste  utilization  or  disposal  require  an 
examination  of  soil-moisture-plant  relationships  and  plant,  bird,  or  animal- 
environment  relationships  and  also  studies  of  the  applications  of 
engineering  for  producing  or  maintaining  the  optimal'  environment  for 
biological  systems 

Studies  of  biological  and  mechanical  methods  and  improved  chemical 
control  of  pests  in  the  field,  forests,  food  processing  chain  and  the  home 
are  continuous 

The  socio-economics  of  changing  agricultural  systems  in  terms  of  farm 
policy  and  rural  development  are  a  major  research  area 

The  Maryland  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  was  established  in  1888 
to  comply  with  the  Hatch  Act  of  1887  authorizing  the  establishment  of  an 
agricultural  experiment  station  at  the  Land  Grant  Colleges  The  station  is 
supported  by  Federal  funds,  State  appropriations,  grants  and  contracts 
with  State  and  Federal  agencies,  and  by  gifts  or  other  support  from 
individual  and  farm-related  businesses  and  industry. 


Cooperative  Extension  Service 

As  part  of  the  total  university,  the  Cooperative  Extension  Service  takes 
The  University  of  Maryland  to  the  people  of  Maryland,  wherever  they  are  In 
its  role  as  the  "off-campus,  non-credit,  out-of-classroom"  arm  of  the 
University,  it  extends  the  classroom  to  all  parts  of  the  State  With  its 
uniquely  effective  educational  delivery  system,  the  Cooperative  Extension 
Service  helps  people  to  help  themselves,  to  define  their  problems,  to 
evaluate  reasonable  alternatives,  and  to  generate  action  to  solve  their 
problems 

The  Cooperative  Extension  Service  was  authorized  by  Congress  in 
1914  under  the  Smith-Lever  Act  and  is  funded  by  a  three-way  partnership 
Support  comes  from  the  Federal  government  for  both  1862  and  1890  Land 
Grant  institutions,  and  from  the  State  and  all  twenty-three  counties  and 
Baltimore  City  in  Maryland 

General  administrative  offices  of  the  Maryland  Cooperative  Extension 
Service  are  located  at  The  University  of  Maryland  College  Park  (UMCP) 
and  the  administration  of  the  1890  Program  (an  integral  part  of  the  total 
MCES  effort)  is  from  offices  at  The  University  of  Maryland  Eastern  Shore 
(UMES) 

Off-campus  faculty,  located  in  each  county  and  in  Baltimore  City,  are 
the  "front  lines"  that  deliver  University  resources  in  ways  people  can  use 
them  effectively  These  field  faculty  rely  on  campus  based  Cooperative 
Extension  specialists  at  both  UMCP  and  UMES  to  provide  up-to-date, 
meaningful  information  and  for  aid  in  planning  and  conducting  relevant 
educational  programs  Many  of  the  Cooperative  Extension  Service  faculty 
at  the  State  level  carry  joint  appointments  with  teaching  and  research, 
especially  in  the  UMCP  College  of  Agriculture  and  College  of  Life  Sciences. 

The  Maryland  Cooperative  Extension  Service  is  known  for  its  programs 
in  agriculture  and  natural  resources  (including  care  of  urban  home  grounds 
and  gardens),  home  economics,  4-H  and  youth,  community  and  resource 
development  and  energy,  and  marine  science  Working  through  organized 
groups  such  as  homemakers'  clubs,  farmers'  groups  and  cooperatives, 
agribusiness  firms,  watermen's  organizations,  civic  and  social 
organizations,  governmental  agency  personnel,  and  elected  officials,  the 
Cooperative  Extension  Service  multiplies  its  effects.  It  maintains  a  close 
working  relationship  with  the  Maryland  Department  of  Agriculture  and  other 
State  agencies  and  organizations  More  than  22,000  volunteers  in 
Maryland  give  generously  of  their  time  and  energy 

Time-tested,  informal  educational  methods  used  are  farm  and  home 
visits,  phone  and  office  conferences,  and  structured  events  such  as 
meetings,  institutes,  workshops,  and  training  conferences  Carefully 
planned  teaching  events  include  tours,  field  days,  and  demonstrations 
Indirect  communications  utilize  circular  letters,  radio  and  television 
programs,  newspaper  articles  and  columns,  articles  in  specialized 
publications,  and  exhibits  to  reach  a  statewide  audience 

The  Cooperative  Extension  Service  is  committed  to  making  its 
programs  available  to  all  people  without  regard  to  race,  color,  creed,  sex, 
marital  status,  personal  appearance,  age,  national  origin,  political 
affiliation,  or  handicap 

In  each  county  and  in  Baltimore  City  competent  extension  agents 
conduct  educational  work  in  program  areas  consistent  with  the  needs  of 
the  citizenry  and  as  funds  permit  The  county  staff  is  supported  by  a  faculty 
of  specialists  in  the  College  of  Agriculture  and  and  the  College  of  Life 
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Sciences  at  UMCP.  and  the  agricultural  programs  at  UMES  Through  these 
efforts,  local  people  are  assisted  in  finding  solutions  to  their  problems 

The  Cooperative  Extension  Service  works  in  close  harmony  and 
association  with  many  groups  and  organizations  In  addition  to  work  on 
farms  and  with  agri-businesses,  extension  programs  are  aimed  at  many 
small  and  part-time  farmers,  rural  non-farm  and  urban  family  consumers  as 
well  as  watermen  and  marine-related  businessmen  Both  rural  and  urban 
families  learn  good  food  habits  through  the  Expanded  Food  and  Nutrition 
Education  Program  Thousands  of  boys  and  girls  gam  leadership 
knowledge  and  experience  and  are  provided  practical  educational 
instruction  in  4-H  clubs  and  other  youth  groups 

To  accomplish  its  mission,  the  Cooperative  Extension  Service  works 
closely  with  teaching  and  research  faculty  of  the  University  and  with  units  of 
the  University  outside  of  agriculture,  as  well  as  State  and  Federal  agencies 
and  private  groups  Short  courses,  workshops,  and  conferences  in  various 
fields  of  interest  are  conducted  at  UMCP  and  other  locations  throughout 
the  State  A  wide  variety  of  publications  and  radio  and  television  programs 
also  are  used  to  reach  the  people  of  Maryland 


College  of  Physical  Education, 
Recreation  and  Health 

Dean:  Burt 

The  College  of  Physical  Education,  Recreation  and  Health  provides 
preparation  leading  to  the  Bachelor  of  Science  degree  in  the  following 
professional  areas  physical  education  (three  certification  options),  health 
education,  and  recreation  The  college  also  offers  curricula  in  safety 
education  and  kinesiological  sciences  Each  department  offers  a  wide 
variety  of  courses  for  all  University  students  These  courses  may  be  used 
to  fulfill  the  General  University  Requirements  and  as  electives 

Programs  combining  research,  service  and  instruction  are  provided  by 
the  Children's  Health  and  Development  Clinic,  the  Adults'  Health  and 
Developmental  Program,  and  the  Sports  Medicine  and  Physical  Fitness 
Center 

General  Information— Entrance  Requirements.  All  students  desiring  to 
enroll  in  the  College  of  Physical  Education,  Recreation  and  Health  must 
apply  to  the  Director  of  Admissions  of  The  University  of  Maryland  College 
Park 

Advisement.  At  the  time  of  matriculation  and  first  registration,  each  student 
is  assigned  to  a  member  ot  the  faculty  of  the  college  who  acts  as  the 
student's  academic  advisor  The  student  should  confer  regularly  with  his  or 
her  advisor  prior  to  each  registration 

Normal  Load.  The  normal  University  load  for  students  is  twelve  to  eighteen 
credit  hours  per  semester  No  student  may  register  for  more  than  nineteen 
hours  unless  he  or  she  has  a  B  average  for  the  preceding  semester  and 
approval  of  the  dean  of  the  college 

Electives.  Electives  should  be  planned  carefully,  well  in  advance, 
preferably  with  the  student's  academic  advisor  It  is  important  to  begin 
certain  sequences  as  soon  as  possible  to  prevent  later  conflict  Electives 
may  be  selected  from  any  department  of  the  University  in  accordance  with 
a  student's  professional  needs. 

Freshman  and  Sophomore  Program.  The  work  of  the  first  two  years  in  this 
college  is  designed  to  accomplish  the  following  purpose  (1)  provide  a 
general  basic  or  core  education  and  prepare  for  later  specialization  by 
giving  a  foundation  in  certain  basic  sciences.  (2)  develop  competency  in 
those  basic  techniques  necessary  for  successful  participation  in  the 
professional  courses  of  the  last  two  years 

The  techniques  courses  will  vary  considerably  in  the  different 
curnculums  and  must  be  satisfactorily  completed  or  competencies 
demonstrated  before  the  student  can  be  accepted  for  the  advanced 
courses  m  methods  and  in  student  teaching  it  is  very  important  that  each 
requirement  be  met  as  it  occurs 

Student  Teaching.  Opportunity  is  provided  for  student  teaching  experience 
in  physical  education  and  school  health  education  The  student  devotes 
one  semester  m  the  senior  year  to  observation,  participation,  and  teaching 
under  a  qualified  supervising  teacher  in  an  approved  Teacher  Education 
Center  A  University  supervisor  from  the  College  of  Physical  Education. 
Recreation  and  Health  visits  the  student  periodically  and  confers  with  the 
student  teacher,  the  cooperating  teacher,  and  the  center  coordinator, 
giving  assistance  when  needed 

To  be  eligible  for  student  teaching,  the  student  must  (1)  have  the 
recommendation  of  the  University  supervising  teacher.  and(2)  must  have 
fulfilled  all  required  courses  for  the  B  S.  degree  except  those  in  the  Block 
Student  Teaching  Semester,  excluding  those  exceptions  approved  by 
each  department.  The  student  must  obtain  a  grade  of  C  or  better  in  all 
professional  courses  in  his  or  her  curriculum  and  must  register  for  all 
courses  in  the  "Block''  concurrently 


Field  Work.  Recreation  major  students  are  expected  to  carry  out  a  number 
of  field  experiences  during  their  University  career  volunteer  or  part-time 
recreation  employment  during  the  school  year,  summer  employment  in 
camps  or  at  playgrounds,  etc  These  experiences  culminate  in  a  senior 
semester  of  field  work  for  which  a  student  receives  credit  and  during  which 
the  student  works  as  a  stafl  member  (for  twenty  hours  per  week)  in  the  field 
of  recreation  in  which  he  or  she  hopes  to  be  employed,  such  as  public 
recreation,  recreation  for  the  exceptional,  agencies  (Y's.  scouts,  etc  ). 
military  recreation,  etc 

Community  health  education  majors  are  also  expected  to  complete 
fieldwork  during  the  final  semester  In  the  semester  immediately  preceding 
the  final  semester,  arrangements  are  made  for  each  student  to  work  tor  a 
full  semester  under  the  direction  of  a  staff  member  m  a  community  health 
agency 

Degrees.  The  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  is  conferred  upon  students 
who  have  met  the  conditions  of  their  curricula  as  herein  prescribed  by  the 
College  of  Physical  Education,  Recreation  and  Health 

Each  candidate  for  a  degree  must  file  a  formal  application  with  the 
Registrations  Office  during  the  registration  period,  or  not  later  than  the  end 
of  the  third  week  of  classes  of  the  regular  semester,  or  at  the  end  ot  the 
second  week  of  the  summer  session,  prior  to  the  date  of  graduation 

Certification.  The  Maryland  State  Department  of  Education  certifies  for 
teaching  only  when  an  applicant  has  a  tentative  appointment  to  teach  m  a 
Maryland  county  school  No  certificate  may  be  secured  by  application  ol 
the  student  on  graduation  Course  content  requirements  lor  certification 
are  indicated  with  each  curriculum  A  student  intending  to  qualify  as  a 
teacher  in  Baltimore,  Washington.  D  C  .  or  other  specific  situations  should 
secure  a  statement  of  certification  requirements  before  starting  work  in  the 
junior  year  and  discuss  them  with  his  or  her  academic  advisor 

Student  Organizations  and  Activities 

Physical  Education  Student  Association  (PESA).  All  students  enrolled 
in  physical  education  as  either  teacher  preparation  or  kinesiological 
sciences  majors  are  eligible  for  membership  in  this  organization  The  goals 
of  PESA  are  (1)  to  encourage  participation  in  local.  State,  regional,  and 
national  professional  organizations,  (2)  to  provide  opportunities  for 
leadership  through  involvement  in  campus,  community,  and  professional 
activities,  (3)  to  promote  the  study  and  discussion  of  current  issues, 
problems,  and  trends,  (4)  to  assist  in  the  acquisition  of  career  skill 
competencies  by  application  in  relevant  field  experiences,  (5)  to  toster  a 
spirit  of  service  to  others  through  volunteer  projects,  and  (6)  to  sponsor 
social  activities  and  to  develop  effective  professional  relationships 

University  of  Maryland  Recreation  and  Parks  Society.  In  the  fall  of 
1959  The  University  of  Maryland  Recreation  and  Parks  Society  was  formed 
by  the  undergraduate  and  graduate  major  and  minor  students  ol  the 
college  The  society,  an  affiliate  of  the  State  and  national  recreation 
organizations,  provides  opportunities  for  University  and  community  service. 
for  rich  practical  experience,  and  for  social  experiences  for  those  students 
having  a  mutual  professional  recreation  interest 

Gymkana  Troupe.  The  Gymkana  Troupe  includes  men  and  women 
students  from  all  colleges  who  wish  to  express  themselves  through  the 
medium  of  gymnastics  These  individuals  coordinate  their  talents  in  order 
to  produce  an  exhibitional  performance  that  has  been  seen  in  many  places 
including  Bermuda,  Iceland,  the  Azores.  Idaho,  Montana,  and  the  eastern 
seaboard  of  the  United  States  The  organization  has  three  principal 
objectives  (1)  to  provide  healthful,  co-recreational  activities  that  provide 
fun  for  the  students  during  their  leisure  hours  (2)  to  promote  gymnastics  in 
this  locality,  and  (3)  to  entertain  our  students  and  people  in  other 
communities 

This  organization  is  co-sponsored  by  the  Physical  Education 
Department  and  the  Student  Government  Association,  and  it  welcomes  any 
student,  regardless  of  the  amount  of  experience,  to  |0in 

Honor  Societies 

Phi  Alpha  Epsilon.  Honorary  Society  of  the  College  of  Physical 
Education.  Recreation  and  Health 

The  purpose  of  this  organization  is  to  recognize  academic  achievement 
and  to  promote  professional  growth  by  sponsoring  activities  m  the  fields  of 
physical  education,  recreation,  health,  and  related  areas 

Students  shall  qualify  for  membership  at  such  times  as  they  shall  have 
attained  junior  standing  in  physical  education,  health,  or  recreation,  and 
have  a  minimum  overall  average  of  2  7  and  a  minimum  professional 
average  of  3  1  Graduate  students  are  invited  to  |Oin  after  ten  hours  ot  work 
with  a  33  average   The  organization  is  open  to  both  men  and  women 

Eta  Sigma  Gamma.  Epsilon  chapter  was  established  at  The  University 
of  Maryland  in  May  ot  1969  This  professional  honorary  organization  for 
health  educators  was  established  to  promote  scholarship  and  community 
service  lor  health  maiors  at  both  the  graduate  and  undergraduate  levels 
Students  may  apply  after  two  consecutive  semesters  with  a  2  75 
cumulative  average 
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Health  Education 

Professor  and  Chair  Gilbert 

Professors:  Burt.  Gold.  Greenberg.  Leviton 

Associate  Professors:  Allen,  Beck,  Clearwater,  Feldman,  Miller 

Assistant  Professors:  Hollander,  McKay.  Thomas 

Lecturers:  Mann,  Schiraldi 

Instructors:  Dotson,  Ramsey 

Students  maiormg  in  health  education  have  two  tracks  to  choose  from 
at  the  undergraduate  level  The  first  option  is  community  health  education 
which  prepares  students  lor  entry  level  health  education  positions  in 
community  settings  such  as  working  with  voluntary  health  associations, 
worksite  health  promotion  programs,  or  other  health  agencies  The  second 
option  is  school  health  education  which  prepares  a  student  for  teaching 
health  education  in  schools  In  addition  to  the  two  ma/or  tracks,  a  minor  is 
available  in  school  health  education  and  two  certificate  options  are 
available  in  driver  education  Curriculum  revisions  are  now  underway  by  the 
department 


Health  Education  Curriculum 


Freshman  Year— School  and  Community  Options 
ENGL  101 — Introduction  to  Composition 
MATH  110  or  102-3-4  or  1 15— Mathematics 
HLTH  140  — Personal  and  Community  Health 
CHEM  111— Chemistry  in  Modern  Life 
ZOOL  101— General  Zoology 

JOUR  100— Introduction  to  Mass  Communication 

PSYC  100— Introduction  to  Psychology 

University  Studies  Program  Requirements 

SOCY  100— Introduction  to  Sociology 

HLTH  150— First  Aid  and  Emergency  Medical  Services  . 

Total  

Sophomore  Year — School  and  Community  Options 

HLTH  230— Introduction  to  Health  Behavior  

PHIL  140 — Contemporary  Moral  Issues    

ZOOL  201.  202— Human  Anatomy  and  Physiology  I  and 

II 
University  Studies  Program  Requirements 

Required  Health  Electives  

PSYC  221  — Social  Psychology 

HLTH  105 — Science  and  Theory  of  Health 

Total  

Junior  Year— School  Health  Option 

ENGL  391  or  393 — Advanced  Composition  or  Technical 

Writing  

HLTH  420  — Methods  and  Materials  in  Health  Education 

EDHD  300S — Human  Development  and  Learning 

EDCI  390— Principles  and  Methods  of  Secondary 

Education 

Required  Health  Elective 

EDHD  340— Human  Development  Aspects  of  the  Helping 

Relationship 
HLTH  390 — Organization  and  Administration  of  Health 

Programs  

EDMS  410 — Principles  of  Testing  and  Evaluation 

EDCP  417  — Group  Dynamics  and  Leadership 

Total  

Senior  Year— School  Health  Option 

HLTH  340— Curriculum.  Instruction  and  Observation 

Required  Health  Electives 

University  Studies  Program  Requirements — Advanced 

Studies  

EDPA  301 — Foundations  of  Education   

EDCI  491 — Student  Teaching  in  Secondary 

Schools — Health 
Total 

Junior  Year — Community  Health  Option 

U  S  P  Junior  English  Requirement 

MICB  100  — Basic  Microbiology 

EDHD  340 — Human  Development  Aspects  of  the  Helping 

Relationship  

EDMS  451 — Introduction  to  Educational  Statistics 


Semester 
Credit  Hours 


_3 

15 

15 

3 
6 

6 
3 

12 

IS 

12 

HLTH  390— Organization  and  Administration  of  Health 

Programs                                                                   3 
HLTH  420— Methods  and  Materials  in  Health  Education  3 

HLTH  498— Introduction  to  Community  Health  3 

SOCY  498A— Medical  Sociology  3 

HLTH  430— Health  Education  in  the  Workplace  3 

EDCP  417  — Group  Dynamics  and  Leadership  3 

Total  16        15 

Senior  Year— Community  Health  Option 

Required  Health  Electives  9 
HLTH  498C  — Community  Health  Education  3 
FMCD  483 — Family  and  Community  Service  Systems  3 
HLTH  489  — Field  Laboratory  Projects  and  Workshops  6 

HLTH  386  — Field  Work  3 

HLTH  387— Field  Work  Analysis  __3 

Total  15        12 

Minor  in  School  Health  Education:  27-Hour  Minor 

Thirteen  semester  hours  in  health  education  (HLTH  140.  150.  310,  420. 
450) 

Eight  semester  hours  in  human  anatomy  and  physiology  (ZOOL  201. 
202) 

Six  semester  hours  of  human  behavioral  science  At  least  one  course 
should  focus  on  children  or  youth 


Driver  Education  Instructors  Certification  Programs 

A  Classroom  Instructor  —  eighteen  semester  hours  Twelve  semester 
hours  as  follows:  HLTH  280.  305,  345  and  375,  plus  six  semester 
hours  selected  from  the  following  courses:  HLTH  270.  498F,  498L.  or 
ENES  473 
B  Laboratory  Instructor — twelve  to  fifteen  semester  hours  HLTH  280, 
305.  345.  plus  an  internship  in  driver  education  (usually  six  semester 
credits) 
Course  Code  Prefix— HLTH 

Physical  Education 

Professor  and  Chair:  Clarke 

Professors:  Dotson,  Ingram.  Kelley,  Sloan,  Steel,  Vaccaro 

Associate  Professors:  Church,  Hult,  Phillips,  Santa  Maria,  Wrenn 

Assistant  Professors:  Arrighi,  Clark,  DiRocco,  Hatfield,  Hurley,  Ryder, 

Struna,  Tyler,  VanderVelden,  Young 

Instructors:  Coates,  Drum,  Janiga,  McHugh,  Owens 

Lecturers:  Brown,  Bush.  Costello,  Hoffman.  Janiga,  Jackson.  Mann. 

Nelligan 

Professional  Preparation  Curriculum.  This  curriculum,  including  three 
certification  options,  prepares  students  (1)  for  teaching  physical  education 
in  the  secondary  school,  (2)  for  coaching,  and  (3)  for  leadership  in  youth 
and  adult  groups  which  offer  a  program  of  physical  activity  The  first  two 
years  of  this  curriculum  are  considered  to  be  an  orientation  period  in  which 
the  student  has  an  opportunity  to  gain  an  adequate  background  in  general 
education  as  well  as  in  those  scientific  areas  closely  related  to  this  field  of 
specialization  In  addition,  emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  development  of 
skills  m  a  wide  range  of  motor  activities  Further,  students  are  encouraged 
to  select  related  areas,  especially  in  the  fields  of  biology,  social  sciences, 
psychology,  health  education,  and  recreation  as  fields  of  secondary 
interest.  These  materially  increase  the  vocational  opportunities  which  are 
available  to  a  graduate  in  physical  education 

Equipment:  Students  may  be  required  to  provide  individual  equipment 
for  certain  courses 

Uniforms:  Suitable  uniforms,  as  prescribed  by  the  department,  are 
required  for  the  activity  classes  and  for  student  teaching  These  uniforms 
should  be  worn  only  during  professional  activities. 

Departmental  Requirements  All  Certification  Options 

Semester 
Credit  Hours 

University  Studies  Program  Requirements  40 

HLTH  150— First  Aid  and  Safety                               2 

PHYS  101  or  111  or  CHEM  102  or  103  or  105     3-4 

PHED  180— Foundations  of  Physical  Education 3 

ZOOL  101— General  Zoology 4 

ZOOL  201,  202— Human  Anatomy  and  Physiology 8 

EDHD  300— Human  Development  and  Learning 6 

PHED  300  — Kinesiology       4 

EDPA  301 — Foundations  of  Education   3 

PHED  314— Methods  in  Physical  Education 3 

PHED  333— Physical  Activity  for  Handicapped  3 

PHED  385— Motor  Learning  and  Skilled  Performance  .........  3 

PHED  390— Practicum  in  Teaching  Physical  Education 3 

PHED  480— Measurement  in  Physical  Education  3 

PHED  491— Curriculum  in  Physical  Education 3 

PHED  Skills  Laboratories' 17 
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■  Students  should  discuss  this  requirement  with  departmental  advisors 

K-6  Certification  Option 

PHED  370— Motor  Development 

EDHD  320  — Human  Development  Through  the  Lifespan 

EDCI  485  — Student  Teaching  in  Elementary  School  — Physical 

Education 
PHED  421— Physical  Education  for  Elementary  School   A 

Movement  Approach 
PHED  Electives  (6  hours  total),  PHED  350.  PHED  360,  or  PHED 

493  

Electives 

7-12  Certification  Option 

EDCI  390— Principles  and  Methods  of  Secondary  Education 
PHED  381— Prevention  and  Care  of  Athletic  Injuries 

EDCI  495— Student  Teaching  in  Secondary  Schools     

PHED  360— Physiology  of  Exercise     

PHED  490— Organization  and  Administration  of  Physical 

Education  

PHED  493— History  and  Philosophy  of  Sport  and  Physical 

Education 

Electives 


EDCI  390- 
EDCI  485- 
EDCI  495- 
PHED  381 
PHED  421 

PHED  360 
PHED  370 
PHED  490 


K-12  Certification  Option 

-Principles  and  Methods  of  Secondary  Education 

-Student  Teaching  in  Elementary  Schools 

-Student  Teaching  in  Secondary  Schools 

-Prevention  and  Care  of  Athletic  Injuries 

-Physical  Education  for  Elementary  School:  A 

Movement  Approach 

-Physiology  of  Exercise 

-Motor  Development 

-Organization  and  Administration  of  Physical 

Education        3 

PHED  493— History  and  Philosophy  of  Sport  and  Physical 

Education  3 

Kinesiological  Sciences  Program.  This  curriculum  offers  students  the 
opportunity  to  study  the  body  of  knowledge  of  human  movement  and  sport 
and  to  specifically  choose  programs  of  study  which  allow  them  to  pursue  a 
particular  goal  related  to  the  discipline  There  is  no  intent  to  orient  all 
students  toward  a  particular  specialized  interest  or  occupation 

This  program  provides  a  hierarchical  approach  to  the  study  of  human 
movement  First,  a  core  of  knowledge  is  recognized  as  being  necessary 
for  all  students  in  the  curriculum  These  core  courses  are  considered 
foundational  to  advanced  and  more  specific  courses  Secondly,  at  the 
"options"  level,  students  may  select  from  two  sets  of  courses  which  they 
believe  will  provide  the  knowledge  to  pursue  whatever  goal  they  set  for 
themselves  in  the  future  To  further  strengthen  specific  areas  of  interest, 
students  should  carefully  select  related  studies  courses  and  electives 

Goal  and  Objectives.  The  primary  goal  of  the  Kinesiological  Sciences 
Program  is  to  provide  a  well-rounded,  scholarly  understanding  of  the  body 
of  knowledge  related  to  human  movement.  The  program  core  includes 
exploration  of  the  scientific  bases  and  philosophical  and  historical 
knowledges  of  movement  From  this  broad  knowledge  base,  the  program 
is  to  provide  for  flexibility  so  that  a  student  may  pursue  a  variety  of  areas 
related  to  physical  activity  and  sport. 

Semester 
Credit  Hours 

3 

3 

6 
3 


Freshman  Year 

PHED  287— Sport  and  American  Society 

PHED  293— History  of  Sport  in  America 

Activity  Courses  '  

Electives 


Sophomore  Year 

ZOOL  201,  202— Human  Anatomy  and  Physiology 

PHED  370— Motor  Development 

Activity  Courses  '  

Electives  

Related  Studies  '  


Junior  Year 

PHED  300— Kinesiology 

PHED  350— Psychology  ot  Sports     

PHED  360— Physiology  ot  Exercise 

PHED  362— Philosophy  ot  Sport    

PHED  385— Motor  Learning  and  Skilled  Performance 

Option  - 

Related  Studies  "  


Senior  Year 

PHED  496— Quantitative  Methods 

PHED  497— Independent  Studies  Seminar 

Electives 

Option  • 

Related  Studies  ' 


In  addition  to  the  above  required  courses,  students  must  lullill  the  University  Studies 
Program  Requirement   Minimum  number  of  semester  hours  tor  degree  is  120 

"   Students  should  discuss  these  requirements  with  departmental  advisors 

The  Honors  Program  in  Physical  Education.  The  aim  ot  the  Honors 
Program  is  to  encourage  superior  students  by  providing  an  enriched 
program  of  studies  which  will  lullill  their  advanced  interests  and  needs 
Qualified  students  are  given  the  opportunity  to  undertake  intensive  and 
often  independent  studies  wherein  initiative,  responsibility,  and  intellectual 
discipline  are  fostered  To  qualify  lor  admission  to  the  program 

1  A  freshman  must  have  a  B  average  in  academic  (college  prep) 
curriculum  of  an  accredited  high  school 

2  A  sophomore  must  have  an  accumulative  GPA  of  3  00  m  all  college 
courses  of  official  registration 

3  All  applicants  must  have  three  formal  recommendations  concerning 
their  potential,  character,  and  other  related  matters 

4  All  applicants  must  be  accepted  by  the  Faculty  Honors  Committee 

In  completing  the  program,  all  honor  students  must 

1  Participate  m  an  honors  seminar  where  thesis  and  other  relevant 
research  topics  are  studied 

2  Pass  a  comprehensive  oral  examination  covering  subiect  matter 
background 

3  Successfully  prepare  and  delend  the  honors  thesis 

On  the  basis  of  the  student's  performance  in  the  above  program,  the 
college  may  vote  to  recommend  graduation  without  honors,  with  honors,  or 
with  high  honors. 

Recreation 

Professor  and  Chair:  Humphrey 

Professor:  Iso-Ahola 

Associate  Professors:  Churchill,  Kuss,  Strobell,  Verhoven 

Assistant  Professors:  Fedler,  Leedy,  Riddick 

Lecturers:  Annand.  Smith,  Ward 

This  curriculum  is  designed  to  meet  the  needs  ot  students  who  wish  to 
qualify  for  positions  in  the  leisure  services  fields,  to  enhance  their 
understanding  of  leisure  behavior  and  related  opportunities,  and  to  enable 
them  to  render  distinct  contributions  to  community  life  The  department 
draws  upon  various  other  departments  and  colleges  within  the  University 
for  courses  to  balance  and  enrich  its  offerings  for  its  leisure  studies 
curriculum  A  total  of  120  credits  are  required  for  the  Bachelor  of  Science 
degree 

Those  majoring  in  leisure  studies  have  opportunity  for  observation  and 
practical  experience  in  local,  county,  State  and  Federal  recreation 
programs,  in  social  and  group  work  agency  programs,  and  m  the  various 
programs  of  the  Armed  Forces,  American  Red  Cross,  hospitals,  business 
and  industry,  and  commercial  recreation  establishments  Majors  are 
required  to  select  an  area  of  interest  around  which  to  center  their  elective 
coursework  These  focus  areas  are  (1)  program  services,  (2)  outdoor 
recreation,  and  (3)  therapeutic  recreation  The  development  ot  an  area  ot 
professional  emphasis  within  an  option  which  is  consistent  with  the 
student's  career  goals  is  encouraged  This  area  should  tocus  on  a  specific 
population,  setting,  or  function  within  the  more  general  option 

Students  are  assigned  a  faculty  advisor  who  assists  students  in 
identifying  appropriate  coursework  Students  are  required  to  have 
schedules  approved  prior  to  pre-registration  Upper  level  credits  may  not 
be  attempted  until  the  student  has  earned  lifty-six  credits 

Outstanding  students  are  encouraged  to  apply  lor  election  to  various 
honor  societies 

Many  outstanding  practitioners /educators  reside  in  the  metropolitan 
Washington,  D  C  ,  area  It  is  the  practice  of  the  department  to  enrich  its 
course  offerings  through  the  use  of  these  individuals  as  extensively  as 
possible 

Semester 
Credit  Hours 
40 


University  Studies  Program 

RECR  130— Recreation  and  Leisure 

SPCH  100— (or  alternate  approved  by  Department) 

GVPT  170/100/273 

RECR  270— Leisure  Services  and  Special  Populations 

RECR  350  — Recreational  Use  of  Natural  Areas 

EDHD  320  — Human  Development  through  the  Life  Span 

RECR  420— Program  Planning  and  Analysis 

RECR  200  — Sophomore  Seminar 

RECR  340— Field  Work  I 

RECR  460— Leadership  Techniques  and  Practices 

RECR  490— Organization  and  Administration  ot  Recreation 

RECR  410— Measurement  and  Evaluation  in  Recreation 

RECR  432  — Philosophy  of  Recreation 

RECR  300— Senior  Seminar 

RECR  341— Field  Work  II 

'Focus  Area  Coursework 

Option  Requirements  6 

Option  Competencies  6 
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Option  Electives                  18 
Pure  Elective  1^ 

120 

Recommended  coursework  consistent  with  your  career  choice  is  available  through 
the  department 

'  Courses  to  be  selected  with  the  guidance  ol  the  assigned  (acuity  advisor 

Center  on  Aging 

The  Center  on  Aging  stimulates  and  supports  aging-related  activities 
within  existing  departments,  colleges,  and  schools  throughout  all  of  the 
various  campuses  of  the  University  ot  Maryland  The  center  coordinates 
the  Graduate  Gerontology  Certificate  (Master's  and  Doctoral  levels),  the 
University's  first  approved  graduate  certificate  program  The  center  assists 
undergraduate  and  graduate  students  interested  in  the  field  ol  gerontology 
and  helps  them  to  devise  educational  programs  to  meet  their  goals  The 
center  has  become  one  ot  the  nation's  foremost  applied-gerontology 
trainers  It  also  sponsors  a  colloquium  series  on  aging,  conducts 
community  education  programs,  assists  faculty  in  pursuing  research 
activities  m  the  held  of  aging,  publishes  a  newsletter,  conducts  conferences 
on  adulthood  and  aging-related  topics,  and  provides  on-  and  off-campus 
technical  assistance  to  practitioners  who  serve  older  adults 

For  further  information  on  any  of  the  center's  activities  call,  write  or  visit 
the  Center  on  Aging,  Room  1120,  Francis  Scott  Key  Hall.  College  Park. 
Maryland  20742   Telephone  number   454-5856 


School  of  Public  Affairs 

Professor  and  Dean:  Nacht  (Acting) 

Associate  Dean:  Morris 

Professors:  Bowker,  Brown,  Kelleher,  Levy,  Schick,  Young 

Assistant  Professor:  Houseman 

Lecturer:  Slater 

Faculty  Research  Associate:  Cohen 

Faculty  Research  Assistant:  Harbour 

The  School  of  Public  Affairs  provides  graduate-level,  professional 
education  to  men  and  women  of  distinction  Five  disciplines  are 
emphasized:  accounting,  statistics,  economics,  politics,  and  ethics 
Students  specialize  in  issues  of  government /private  sector  interaction, 
international  security,  or  public  sector  financial  management  The  program 
is  open  to  pre-career  and  mid-career  graduate  students  and  builds  on  the 
school's  location  in  the  Baltimore/Washington  corridor. 

The  school  offers  two  degrees  the  Master  of  Public  Management 
(MPM)  and  the  Master  of  Public  Policy  (MPP).  The  MPM  is  a  two-year,  fifty- 
one  credit,  full-time  professional  degree,  combining  a  rigorous  applied 
course  of  study  with  practical,  hands-on  experience  The  MPP  is  a  thirty-six 
credit  degree  program  designed  for  mid-career  students  The  school  also 
offers  |Oint  degree  programs  with  the  College  of  Business  and 
Management  (MPM/MBA)  and  the  School  of  Law  (MPM/JD).  In  addition, 
several  certificates  are  offered. 

Further  information  can  be  obtained  by  calling  Mrs.  Lyn  Chasen, 
454-7238 


Campus-wide  Programs  and 
Certificates 

Air  Force  Aerospace  Studies  Program  (ROTC) 

Director:  Gillespie 

The  Air  Force  Reserve  Officers  Training  Corps  (ROTC)  provides  a 
program  for  college  men  and  women  to  earn  a  commission  as  a  Second 
Lieutenant  in  the  United  States  Air  Force  while  completing  their  University 
degree  requirements 

Two  Programs  Offered 

Four-Year  Program.  This  program  is  composed  of  a  General  Military 
Course  (GMC)  and  a  Professional  Officer  Course  (POC).  The  first  two 
years  (GMC)  normally  for  freshmen  and  sophomores,  give  a  general 
introduction  to  the  Air  Force  and  the  various  career  fields  Students 
enrolled  in  the  GMC  program  incur  no  obligation  and  may  elect  to 
discontinue  the  program  at  any  time  The  final  two  years  (POC)  are 
concentrated  on  the  development  of  management  skills  and  study  of 
amencan  defense  policy  Students  must  compete  for  acceptance  into  the 
POC  and  are  guaranteed  a  commission  upon  successful  completion  of  the 
program  All  students  enrolled  in  the  last  two  years  of  the  program 
receive  approximately  S  1.000  annually  tax  free. 


Students  in  the  four-year  program  who  successfully  complete  the  first 
two  years  of  the  program  and  are  accepted  into  the  POC  program  must 
attend  tour  weeks  ot  field  training  at  a  designated  Air  Force  base  during  the 
summer  after  completing  the  sophomore  year  of  college  To  enter  the 
AFROTC  program,  one  should  inlorm  his  or  her  advisor  and  register  for 
classes  in  the  same  manner  as  for  other  courses 

Two-Year  Program.  This  program  is  normally  offered  to  prospective  juniors 
but  may  be  taken  by  seniors  and  graduate  students  The  academic 
requirements  for  this  program  are  identical  to  the  final  two  years  of  the 
four-year  program  During  the  summer  preceding  entry  into  the  program,  all 
candidates  must  complete  a  six-week  field  training  at  a  designated  Air 
Force  base 

The  Curriculum 

General  Military  Course  (GMC) 

Freshman  year—  ARSC  100  (Fall)  and  ARSC  101  (Spring)  In  combination 
these  two  courses  are  designed  to  introduce  the  student  to  the  roles  of  the 
Department  of  Defense  and  the  U  S  Air  Force  in  the  contemporary  world 
through  a  study  of  the  total  force  structure,  strategic  offensive  and 
defensive  forces,  general  purpose  forces,  and  aerospace  support  forces 
Each  one-credit  course  consists  of  one  hour  of  academic  class  and  one 
hour  of  leadership  laboratory  each  week 

Sophomore  year—  ARSC  200  (Fall)  and  ARSC  201  (Spring)  These  two 
courses  provide  a  study  of  air  power  from  balloons  and  dirigibles  through 
the  jet  age;  an  historical  review  of  air  power  employment  in  military  and 
nonmilitary  operations  in  support  of  national  objectives;  and  a  look  at  the 
evolution  of  air  power  concepts  and  doctrine  Each  one-credit  course 
consists  of  one  hour  of  academic  class  and  one  hour  of  leadership 
laboratory  each  week 

Professional  Officer  Course  (POC) 

Junior  year—  ARSC  310  (Fall)  and  ARSC  311  (Spring)  Each  of  these 
courses  consists  of  three  hours  of  academic  classes  and  one  hour  of 
leadership  laboratory  each  week  Here  the  student  is  introduced  to 
concepts  and  skills  required  by  the  successful  manager  and  leader  The 
curriculum  includes  individual  motivational  and  behavioral  processes, 
leadership,  communication,  and  group  dynamics,  providing  the  foundation 
for  the  development  of  the  junior  officer's  professional  skills  (officership) 
Course  material  on  the  fundamentals  of  management  emphasizes  decision 
making,  the  use  of  analytic  aids  in  planning,  organizing,  and  controlling  in  a 
changing  environment,  as  necessary  professional  concepts 
Organizational  and  personal  values  (ethics),  management  of  change, 
organizational  power,  politics,  and  managerial  strategy  and  tactics  are 
discussed  within  the  context  of  the  military  organization  Actual  Air  Force 
case  studies  are  used  throughout  the  course  to  enhance  the  learning  and 
communication  process  ARSC  310  is  an  approved  course  for  the 
University  Studies  Program. 

Senior  year—  ARSC  320  (Fall)  and  ARSC  321  (Spring)  Each  of  these 
courses  consists  of  three  hours  of  academic  classes  and  one  hour  of 
leadership  laboratory  each  week  This  course  is  a  study  of  United  States 
National  Security  Policy  which  examines  the  formulation,  organization,  and 
implementation  of  national  security;  context  of  national  security;  evolution 
of  strategy;  management  of  conflict;  and  civil-military  interaction  It  also 
includes  blocks  of  instruction  on  the  military  profession,  officership,  and  the 
military  justice  system  The  course  is  designed  to  provide  future  Air  Force 
officers  with  a  background  of  United  States  National  Security  Policy  so  they 
can  effectively  function  in  today's  Air  Force 

All  Aerospace  Studies  courses  are  open  to  any  university  student  for 
credit  whether  or  not  he  or  she  is  in  the  AFROTC  Program  Only  the 
AFROTC  cadets  attend  the  leadership  laboratories. 

Scholarships  Available.  The  AFROTC  College  Scholarship  Program 
provides  eight,  seven,  six,  five,  four  semester  scholarships  to  students  on  a 
competitive  basis  Scholarships  are  currently  available  in  numerous 
technical  fields  and  are  based  on  merit  and  not  need  Those  selected 
receive  full  tuition,  lab  expenses,  incidental  fees,  and  book  allowance  plus 
a  non-taxable  allowance  of  $100  monthly  (See  AFROTC  College 
Scholarship  Program  below.) 

Air  Force  ROTC  Nurse  Program.  Air  Force  ROTC  makes  it  possible  for 
qualified  applicants  of  nursing  schools  to  enroll  in  its  programs  and,  upon 
completion  of  all  academic  and  licensing  requirements,  receive  a 
commission  as  a  Second  Lieutenant  in  the  United  States  Air  Force  Medical 
Corps 

General  Requirements  (or  Acceptance  into  the  POC.  The  student  must 
complete  the  General  Military  Course  and  a  four-week  field  training 
session,  or  the  six-week  field  training  session,  pass  the  Air  Force  Officer 
Qualification  Test,  be  physically  qualified,  be  in  good  academic  standing, 
and  meet  age  requirements  Successful  completion  of  the  Professional 
Officer  Course  and  a  bachelor's  degree  (or  higher)  are  prerequisites  for  a 
commission  as  a  Second  Lieutenant  in  the  United  States  Air  Force. 
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Additional  information  may  be  obtained  by  telephoning  the  Olfice  of 
Aerospace  Studies   Telephone  454-3242/43 

Endowed  and  Annual  Scholarships  and  Grants 

AFROTC  College  Scholarship  Program 

Air  Force  ROTC  College  Scholarships  are  available  on  a  competitive 
basis  to  qualified  applicants  enrolled  in  the  four-  and  two-year  AFROTC 
programs  (For  a  full  explanation  of  Air  Force  ROTC,  see  AFROTC  under 
"Financial  Aid  ")  Four  through  eight  semester  scholarships  are  available 
and  are  based  on  merit  and  not  need  These  scholarships  provide  full 
tuition  laboratory  fees,  incidental  fees,  an  allowance  for  textbooks,  and  a 
non-taxable  allowance  of  $100  monthly  Any  student  accepted  by  The 
University  of  Maryland  may  apply  for  these  scholarships  AFROTC 
membership  Is  required  if  one  receives  an  AFROTC  scholarship 

Undergraduate  Certificates 

There  are  five  undergraduate  certificates  currently  available  Afro- 
American  Studies,  Applied  Social  Sciences.  East  Asian  Studies.  Liberal  Arts 
in  Business,  and  Women's  Studies 

Afro-American  Studies  Certificate 

The  Afro-American  Studies  Certificate  program  offers  the  opportunity 
to  gam  a  concentration  in  an  interdisciplinary  package  of  courses  on  the 
black  experience  Courses  include  such  disciplines  as  anthropology,  art. 
literature,  history,  public  policy,  and  sociology 

Undergraduates  in  good  standing  may  apply  for  the  program  by 
contacting  Dr  Sharon  Harley  of  the  Afro-American  Studies  Program  in 
Room  2169,  LeFrak  Hall  Students  pursuing  the  certificate  must  meet  the 
University  Studies  Program  and  department  requirements 

To  receive  the  Certificate  in  Afro-Amencan  Studies,  students  must  take 
twenty-one  credit  hours  stipulated  as  follows 

(1)  Twelve  hours  of  core  courses—  AASP  100,  200  or  202;  AASP 
300;  and  AASP  400  or  401, 

(2)  Nine  hours  of  electives  from  300  or  400  level  courses,  of  which 
three  hours  must  be  taken  from  courses  outside  the  Afro-American 
Studies  Program  and  approved  by  the  AASP  faculty 

(3)  A  maximum  of  three  credit  hours  of  special  topics  or  selected 
topics  courses 

(4)  A  maximum  of  nine  credit  hours  applied  toward  a  major. 

(5)  No  more  than  nine  credit  hours  taken  at  institutions  other  than 
UMCP 

(6)  A  minimum  grade  of  C  in  each  course  applied  toward  the 
certificate 

Certificate  in  Applied  Social  Science 

The  College  of  Behavioral  and  Social  Sciences  offers  a  new 
undergraduate  certificate  program  for  those  students  interested  in 
expanding  their  analytic  and  research  skills  in  preparation  for  careers  in  the 
public  and  private  sectors  The  certificate  in  applied  social  science 
consists  of  an  integrated,  interdisciplinary  package  of  courses  in  research 
and  analytic  methods  in  applied  social  science  which  is  designed  to 
complement  a  student's  major  Requirements  of  the  program  include 
completion  of  twenty-one  hours  of  specified  courses  which  include  an 
introduction  to  applied  behavioral  and  social  sciences,  general  analytic 
skills  courses,  a  course  in  the  ethics  of  social  science  research,  and  a 
structured  internship /practicum  experience  with  an  integrating  seminar 

I  Admission  to  the  Certificate  Program 

Students  may  apply  for  admission  to  the  certificate  program  any  time 
after  completing  the  introductory  course  BSOS  200.  Introduction  to  Applied 
Behavioral  and  Social  Sciences  Selection  for  admission  to  the  program  will 
be  on  a  competitive  basis  and  will  involve  criteria  such  as 

1.  Letter  of  recommendation  from  instructor  in  BSOS  200. 

2  Statement  of  career  objectives 

3  General  academic  performance 

II  Certificate  Requirements 

The  program  for  a  Certificate  m  Applied  Social  Science  requires  twenty- 
one  semester  hours  of  academic  work  including 

1)  BSOS  200  —  Introduction  to  Applied  Behavioral  and  Social 
Sciences  -  3  credit  hours 

2)  Statistics,  Methods  and  Computer  Skills  -  9  credit  hours  Students 
are  required  to  take  at  least  one  course  in  each  of  the  areas  of 
intermediate  statistics,  research  methods  and  computer  skills  A 
list  of  appropriate  courses  is  available  from  the  program  advisor 

3)  BSOS  308  —  Ethical  Issues  in  Social  Science  Research  -  3  credit 
hours 

4)  Internship/ Practicum  and  Seminar  -  6  credit  hours 

III  Advising 

Advising  is  a  key  element  of  this  program  The  program  advisor  is 
available  to  work  closely  with  students  in  selecting  courses  to  fulfill  the 
certificate  requirements  and  to  develop  internship  opportunities  that 
contribute  to  the  student's  skill  development 


For  further  information  and /or  advising  on  the  program,  contact  Dr 
Barbara  Altman,  Program  Director.  Room  2108.  Art/Sociology  Building 
454-5036 

East  Asian  Studies  Certificate 

The  Undergraduate  Certificate  in  East  Asian  Studies  is  a  twenty-four- 
credit  course  of  instruction  designed  to  provide  specialized  knowledge  of 
the  cultures,  histories,  and  contemporary  concerns  of  the  peoples  of 
China.  Japan,  and  Korea  It  will  complement  and  enrich  a  student's  major 
The  curriculum  tocuses  on  language  instruction,  civilization  courses,  and 
electives  in  several  departments  and  programs  of  the  University  It  is 
designed  specifically  for  students  who  wish  to  expand  their  knowledge  of 
East  Asia  and  demonstrate  to  prospective  employers,  the  public,  and 
graduate  and  professional  schools  a  special  competence  and  set  of  skills 
in  East  Asian  affairs 

Upon  satisfactory  completion  of  the  courses,  with  a  grade  of  C  or  better 
in  each  course,  and  recommendation  by  the  chairperson  of  the  Committee 
on  East  Asian  Studies,  a  certificate  will  be  awarded  A  notation  of  the 
award  of  the  certificate  will  be  included  on  the  student's  transcript  The 
student  must  have  a  baccalaureate  degree  awarded  previous  to  or 
simultaneously  with  an  award  of  the  certificate 

Certificate  Requirements 

Core  Courses  The  student  is  required  to  take 

1  HIST  284— East  Asian  Civilization  I 

2  HIST  285— East  Asian  Civilization  II 

3  Six  semester  hours  of  introduction  to  one  of  the  following  East 
Asian  languages  (Chinese,  Japanese,  or  Korean) 

CHIN  101— Elementary  Chinese  I 

JAPN  101— Elementary  Japanese  I 

Both  FOLA  109— Elementary  Korean  II 

and  FOLA  1 18K— Intermediate  Korean  I 
Students  with  language  competence  equivalent  to  these  language 
courses  are  exempted  from  the  language  requirement,  such  students  are 
required  to  complete  an  additional  six  hours  of  electives  in  East  Asian 
courses  to  fulfill  the  twenty-four-credit  requirement  tor  the  certificate 

Electives.  Students  must  complete  at  least  twelve  hours  of  electives 
selected  from  four  regular  formally  approved  courses  on  East  Asia  in  at 
least  two  of  the  following  categories  (1)  art  history.  (2)  geography,  (3) 
government  and  politics.  (4)  history,  (5)  language,  linguistics,  and 
literature.  (6)  music,  (7)  sociology,  and  (8)  urban  studies  Nine  of  the  twelve 
hours  of  electives  must  be  upper  division  (300-400  level)  courses  A 
maximum  of  three  credit  hours  of  special  topics  courses  on  East  Asian  will 
be  allowed  with  the  approval  of  the  student's  certificate  adviser  No  more 
than  nine  credits  from  any  one  department  may  be  applied  toward  the 
certificate  No  more  than  nine  credits  applied  to  the  student's  maior  may 
also  apply  to  the  certificate  In  addition,  no  more  than  nine  credits  of  the 
courses  applied  toward  the  certificate  may  be  transferred  from  other 
institutions  Students  are  asked  to  work  with  their  advisor  in  ensuring  that 
the  electives  maintain  an  intercollegiate  and  interdisciplinary  focus  (at  least 
three  disciplines  are  recommended). 

Interested  students  should  contact  either  Dr  Kenneth  Folsom  or  Dr 
Marlene  Mayo,  Department  of  History,  Francis  Scott  Key  Hall,  (301) 
454-2843 

Liberal  Arts  in  Business  Certificate 

The  College  of  Arts  and  Humanities  offers  an  interdisciplinary  certificate 
program,  the  Liberal  Arts  in  Business,  tor  students  pursuing  any  of  the 
traditional  majors  within  the  college  Any  student  in  the  college  of  Arts  and 
Humanities  may  apply  for  admission  to  this  program  which  is  designed  to 
provide  the  student  with  an  understanding  of  the  world  of  business  and  an 
awareness  of  some  of  the  skills  needed  to  compete  successfully  for  entry- 
level  employment  in  the  business  world  The  core  of  LAB  courses  includes 
special  sections  of  required  speech  and  writing  courses,  some  courses 
designed  especially  for  the  LAB  program.  Work,  Workers.  Work  Settings 
(SOCY).  The  Law  and  Ethics  of  Business  (BMGT).  and  Integrated 
Accounting  Budgeting  and  Planning  (BMGT),  and  some  courses  open  to  all 
students.  Economics  of  Social  Problems.  Modern  Business  History  For 
further  information  contact  Dr  Charles  S  Rutherford  m  the  office  of  the 
Dean  of  Arts  and  Humanities 

Women's  Studies  Certificate 

The  Women's  Studies  Certificate  Program  consists  ol  an  integrated, 
interdisciplinary  curriculum  on  women  which  is  designed  to  supplement  a 
student's  maior  Any  student  in  good  standing  may  enroll  in  the  certificate 
program  by  declaring  her/his  intention  to  the  Women's  Studies 
undergraduate  advisor  For  additional  information,  contact  the  Women's 
Studies  Office.  454-3841 

To  qualify  for  a  certificate  m  Women's  Studies  a  student  must  earn 
twenty-one  credits  in  required  Women's  Studies  core  courses  and 
electives  Programs  are  designed  in  consultation  with  the  Women's  Studies 
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undergraduate  advisor  Each  student  must  obtain  a  grade  ol  C  or  better  in 
each  course  that  is  to  be  counted  toward  the  certificate 

Ot  the  21  credits,  courses  must  be  distributed  as  tollows 
Nine  credit  hours  trom  the  tollowmg  WMST  courses 

WMST  200  —  Introduction  to  Women's  Studies  Women  and 
Society 

OR 
WMST  250  —  Introduction  to  Women's  Studies  Women,  Art,  and 
Culture 

WMST  400  —  Theories  ol  Feminism 
WMST  490  —  Senior  Seminar   Feminist  Reconceptualizations 

For  the  remaining  twelve  credit  hours,  students  may  choose  from  a  list 
ot  over  forty  approved  courses  Core  and  elective  courses  must  be 
chosen,  however,  so  that  the  certificate  covers  a  variety  ol  disciplines 
(Literature,  Arts.  Social  Sciences.  History);  at  least  one  course  must  be 
identified  as  adding  a  multi-cultural  dimension 

Internships.  Women's  Studies  internships  are  available  to  certificate 
students  and  any  other  interested  students  WMST  internships  enable 
students  to  gam  practical  experience  by  working  as  interns  for  businesses, 
agencies,  and  organizations  that  provide  services  for  women  The 
internship  is  a  six-credit,  two-unit  course  combining  field  work  with  a  weekly 
seminar  The  internship  program  focuses  on  integrating  feminist  theory  into 
our  understanding  ol  the  workplace 

Course  Code  Prefix   WMST 

Bachelor  of  General  Studies 

Administrative  Dean  lor  Undergraduate  Studies:  Miller  (Acting) 

The  Bachelor  of  General  Studies  program  is  a  flexible  educational 
alternative  for  students  who  choose  not  to  select  a  specific  major  Because 
the  program  is  based  on  concentrations  designed  by  students  to  meet  their 
particular  educational  and  career  goals,  students  take  major  responsibility 
for  thinking  through  their  objectives,  assessing  their  skills,  and  considering 
alternative  courses 

The  General  Studies  maior  consists  of  two  twenty-one-credit  primary 
concentrations  and  one  twelve-credit  secondary  concentration  A  student 
may  choose  to  define  a  concentration  as  study  of  a  particular  subject, 
problem,  or  issue,  such  as  world  hunger  or  the  seventeenth  century,  or  as  a 
method  for  developing  a  set  of  career-related  or  liberal  arts  competencies, 
such  as  communications  In  any  case,  however,  a  concentration  will  have  a 
defined  focus  and  an  articulated  intellectual  relationship  among  the 
courses  that  comprise  it 

Requirements 

1  Definition  of  concentration  The  student  must  complete  two  primary 
concentrations  of  at  least  twenty-one  credits  and  one  secondary 
concentration  of  at  least  twelve  credits. 

2  Upper  level  courses  In  the  primary  concentrations,  at  least  twelve  of 
the  twenty-one  credits  must  be  upper  level;  in  the  secondary 
concentration,  six  credits  must  be  upper  level  A  student  must 
complete  at  least  forty-five  credits  of  upper  level  coursework  in  all  as 
part  of  the  BGS  degree 

3  Limit  to  already  completed  courses:  Only  one  primary  or  secondary 
concentration  may  be  completed  at  the  time  the  student  enters  the 
program,  and  no  more  than  thirty-three  hours  toward  the  three 
concentrations  may  already  be  completed.  Although  the  program 
provides  a  good  alternative  for  a  student  who  has  completed  many 
requirements  of  another  maior,  it  is  not  meant  to  be  merely  a 
repackaging  of  previous  academic  work 

4  Course  duplication  Courses  may  not  be  counted  in  more  than  one 
concentration 

5  University  Studies  Program  (USP)  Fundamental  and  Advanced  Studies 
courses  may  not  be  used  as  part  of  a  concentration,  but  Distributive 
Studies  courses  may  be  used  as  appropriate 

6  College  limit  on  coursework  Generally  no  more  than  half  of  the 
courses  comprising  the  concentrations  should  be  from  the  same 
college 

7.  Departmental  limit  on  coursework  No  more  than  thirty  credits  in  any 
one  department  may  be  applied  to  the  required  120 

8  Grade  point  average  Although  a  student  may  have  less  than  a  2.0 
grade  point  average  in  any  particular  concentration,  the  student  must 
achieve  at  least  a  2  0  grade  point  average  in  the  three  concentrations 
combined  as  well  as  in  the  forty-five  credits  of  required  upper  level 
courses  in  order  to  be  eligible  for  graduation 

9  GUR'S  and  USP's  Students  are  required  to  fulfill  either  GUR's  or 
USP's.  depending  on  whether  they  had  at  least  nine  applicable  college 
credits  before  May  of  1980 

10  Residency  requirement  Students  must  be  registered  as  General 
Studies  majors  for  at  least  the  last  thirty  credits  immediately  preceding 
graduation  The  deadlines  for  processing  a  change  of  major  to  include 
the  coursework  of  that  semester  is  the  last  day  to  drop  a  course  with 
"W  " 


1 1  Minimum  graduation  requirements  The  minimum  number  ot  credits 
required  for  graduation  is  120.  and  the  minimum  cumulative  grade 
point  average  is  2  0 

12  Minimum  grade  point  average  The  cumulative  average  ol  all  upper 
level  courses  must  be  2  0 

13  Transfer  credits  Credits  earned  at  other  colleges  will  be  evaluated  for 
their  applicability  to  the  BGS  program  In  no  case  will  more  than  sixty 
credits  Irom  two-year  colleges  be  counted 

14  Double  major  requirements  General  Studies  may  not  be  used  as  part 
of  a  double  major,  nor,  with  few  exceptions,  as  part  of  a  double  degree 
program  A  student  may,  however,  receive  the  BGS  and  then  return 
later  for  a  second  bachelor's  degree  in  another  department 

For  more  information,  call  or  visit  the  office  of  the  Dean  for 
Undergraduate  Studies  (454-2530,  Room  1115,  Hornbake  Library) 
Individual  advising  is  required 

Individual  Studies  Program 

Administrative  Dean  lor  Undergraduate  Studies:  Miller  (Acting) 

The  Individual  Studies  Program  provides  an  opportunity  for  students  to 
create  and  complete  individualized  maiors  To  be  accepted  into  the 
program,  a  student  must 

1)  have  a  clearly-defined  academic  goal  which  cannot  reasonably  be 
satisfied  in  an  existing  curriculum  at  College  Park,  and 

2)  be  able  to  design,  with  faculty  assistance,  a  sequence  of  courses  and 
other  learning  experiences  which  is  judged  to  have  adequate 
substance  for  the  awarding  of  a  degree  in  the  specific  field  of  study 

Most  IVSP  majors  are  either  a  form  of  "area  study"  utilizing  offerings 
from  many  departments  or  a  clear  combination  of  two  disciplines  Many 
include  internships  or  independent  study  projects  in  the  program  All  work 
is  done  under  the  supervision  of  a  faculty  advisor 

Applicants  are  required  to  write  a  detailed  prospectus  outlining  their 
proposed  program  of  study  They  must  meet  the  General  University 
Requirements  or  University  Studies  Requirements  according  to  year  of 
entry  The  process  of  applying  often  involves  considerable  consultation 
and  several  drafts  of  a  prospectus,  so  it  should  be  begun  as  early  as 
possible  Students  may  be  admitted  to  the  Individual  Studies  Program  after 
completion  of  thirty  college  credits  and  must  be  officially  approved  by  the 
Individual  Studies  Faculty  Review  Committee  prior  to  the  final  thirty 
semester  hours  of  the  proposed  curriculum 

Individual  Studies  provides  three  courses  specifically  for  its  majors 
IVSP  319.  a  one-credit  course  graded  Satisfactory/Fail,  is  a  progress 
report  which  each  IVSP  student  must  complete  each  semester  IVSP  318  is 
an  independent  study  course  which  students  can  use  for  a  variety  of  out- 
of-class  internship  and  research  opportunities  A  variable-credit  course,  it 
may  be  taken  for  one— fifteen  credits  per  semester  IVSP  320,  the 
Bachelor's  Report,  is  required  for  all  students  who  complete  more  than 
forty  percent  of  their  coursework  through  independent  study,  but  many 
IVSP  students  enjoy  the  opportunity  to  complete  a  major  work  of  synthesis 
that  is  evaluated  by  three  faculty  members 

More  information  on  requirements  and  procedures  is  available  from  the 
Office  of  the  Dean  for  Undergraduate  Studies,  Room  1115,  Hornbake 
Library.  After  reading  that  material,  arrange  a  meeting  with  the  Assistant 
Dean  for  Undergraduate  Studies  to  informally  discuss  ideas  and  plan  the 
next  steps 

Study  Abroad  Programs 

Coordinator:  Weaver 

The  goal  of  the  Study  Abroad  Office  is  to  enable  students  to 
incorporate  a  summer,  semester,  or  year  abroad  into  their  degree  program 
at  Maryland  Study  abroad  increases  awareness  of  other  cultures  and 
languages  while  providing  a  comparative  international  perspective.  Many 
students  find  study  abroad  essential  for  their  major  or  career  plans  Others 
view  it  as  part  of  their  liberal  arts  education. 

Advising  and  Information.  The  Study  Abroad  Office  provides  handouts  and 
advising  on  the  wide  variety  of  programs  available  A  small  library  provides 
information  on  programs  offered  by  other  universities  The  office  assists 
students  in  obtaining  credit  for  their  experience  abroad 

Maryland  Study  Abroad  Semester  Year  Programs 

Denmark's  International  Study  Program.  Maryland  acts  as  a  coordinator 
for  DIS  in  Copenhagen,  which  offers  many  liberal  arts  subjects  taught  in 
English 

Semester  in  Israel  From  February  to  June  students  learn  Hebrew  and  take 
courses  in  Jewish  and  Israeli  studies  taught  in  English  by  faculty  members 
at  Tel  Aviv  University 

Study  in  London  offers  courses  in  the  social  sciences,  business,  and  the 
humanities  that  focus  on  Britain. 
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Study  in  Beijing  oilers  a  spring  semester  ot  intensive  Chinese  language 
from  beginner  to  advanced  level 

Study  in  Brazilotlers  a  summer  and  fall  semester  at  the  Catholic  University 
of  Rio  to  take  regular  university  courses  offered  in  Portuguese 

Summer  Programs 

Architecture  Abroad.  The  School  of  Architecture  sponsors  a  six-week 
program  in  Western  Europe  and  a  program  in  Turkey  which  allow  students 
at  an  advanced  undergraduate  and  graduate  level  to  deal  creatively  with 
architectural  issues  in  a  foreign  environment 

Summer  in  Kassel  The  Department  of  Germanic  and  Slavic  Languages 
and  Literature  sponsors  a  five-week  intensive  language  and  culture 
program  in  Kassel,  West  Germany 

Exchanges.  The  Study  Abroad  Office  administers  reciprocal  exchanges 
with  specific  universities  overseas  These  exchanges  are  often  related  to 
academic  departments  and  require  extensive  language  or  academic 
background  All  the  exchanges  require  at  least  a  3  0  grade  point  average 
Exchanges  are  available  with  the  University  of  Kent  in  Canterbury,  England, 
in  government  and  politics;  the  University  of  Lancaster.  England  in 
mathematics,  Keio  University  in  Tokyo.  Japan  in  intensive  Japanese;  and 
the  University  of  Bremen,  the  Free  University  of  Berlin  and  the 
Gesamthochschule  Kassel  In  West  Germany 

The  Study  Abroad  Office  is  in  Room  1113,  North  Administration 
Building   Telephone  454-8645, 

General  Honors  Program 

Director:  Howarth 

The  General  Honors  Program  is  designed  to  allow  energetic, 
academically  talented  students  to  pursue  their  general  education  at  a 
challenging,  stimulating  level  Students  can  engage,  with  others  of  similar 
ability  and  varied  interests,  in  a  program  whose  emphasis  is  on 
interdisciplinary  and  educationally  broadening  activity 

Students  may  apply  for  admission  as  freshmen  High  school  students 
ordinarily  apply  at  the  same  time  they  apply  for  admission  to  the  University, 
although  a  separate  application  form  is  required  for  General  Honors 
Undergraduates  already  on  campus,  maiormg  in  any  department  or 
college,  and  transfer  students  with  distinguished  records  from  other 
institutions  (especially  if  they  come  from  other  Honors  Programs)  are  also 
encouraged  to  apply  Selection  is  made  on  the  basis  of  academic  records, 
recommendations,  standardized  test  scores,  personal  achievement,  and 
other  evidences  of  motivation  and  ability 

Members  of  the  program  may  enroll  in  a  variety  of  kinds  of  courses, 
including  special  introductory  colloquia,  special  honors  sections  of  basic 
courses  in  many  departments,  upper  level  General  Honors  seminars, 
independent  study,  and  field  experience  Honors  Learning  Communities 
allow  students  to  integrate  the  content  of  a  number  of  departmental 
courses  around  an  important  common  theme  Successful  General  Honors 
students  graduate  with  a  citation  in  General  Honors  which  is  recorded  on 
their  transcripts  and  diplomas  There  is  an  extensive  extra-curricular 
program  of  activities,  and  student  participation  in  decision-making  and 
administration  is  an  important  aspect  of  the  program  The  General  Honors 
Program  is  a  member  of  the  National  Collegiate  Honors  Council,  the 
Northeast  Region  of  the  National  Collegiate  Honors  Council,  and  the 
Maryland  Collegiate  Honors  Council  Students  and  faculty  participate 
regularly  in  the  activities  ol  these  organizations  The  program  participates 
in  a  program  of  student  exchanges  with  Honors  Programs  in  other 
institutions 

The  College  Park  Campus  also  has  over  thirty  Departmental  Honors 
Programs  designed  to  give  students  the  opportunity  to  pursue  more  deeply 
their  studies  in  their  chosen  fields  of  concentration  These  programs 
usually  begin  in  the  |unior  year,  though  a  few  (botany,  English,  history, 
mathematics,  psychology)  may  start  earlier  Some  students  who  enter  the 
General  Honors  Program  as  freshmen  transfer  to  their  departmental 
programs  in  their  sophomore  or  junior  years  For  information,  see  the 
descriptions  under  the  various  departmental  entries  in  this  catalog,  or 
contact  the  department 

For  application  forms  and  information  about  the  General  Honors 
Program,  write  to  Dr  John  Howarth.  Director.  General  Honors  Program. 
The  University  of  Maryland.  College  Park.  MD  20742  Telephone  (301) 
454-2532 

Pre-professional  Programs 

The  pre-professional  programs  are  designed  to  provide  the  necessary 
academic  foundation  required  for  entrance  into  professional  schools 
Some  require  two  or  three  years  ot  pre-professional  study  before 
admission  to  professional  school  Others,  such  as  the  programs  for  pre- 
dentistry,  pre-law.  and  pre-medicine,  normally  require  completion  of  a 
bachelor's  degree  Five  of  these  pre-professional  programs  may  be 
declared    as    the    official    undergraduate    academic    maior     pre-dental 


hygiene,  pre-medical  technology,  pre-nursing.  pre-pharmacy,  and  pre- 
physical  therapy 

In  contrast,  six  ot  these  pre-professional  programs  are  advisory  only. 
and  cannot  be  declared  as  the  official  undergraduate  academic  maior 
pre-dentistry.  pre-law.  pre-medicme.  pre-optometry.  pre-osteopathy.  and 
pre-podiatry  The  students  interested  in  one  of  these  types  ol  pre- 
professional  preparation  may  choose  from  a  wide  variety  of  academic 
majors  across  campus  The  pre-professional  advisor  will  provide  guidance 
concerning  the  choice  ol  major 

Successful  completion  of  a  pre-prolessional  program  af  the  College 
Park  Campus  does  not  guarantee  admission  to  any  professional  school 
Each  professional  school  has  its  own  admissions  requirements  and 
criteria,  which  may  include  grade  point  average  in  undergraduate  courses, 
scores  m  aptitude  tests  (Medical  College  Admission  Test.  Law  School 
Admission  Test.  Dental  Aptitude  Test,  Allied  Health  Professions  Admission 
Test,  etc  ).  a  personal  interview,  faculty  recommendations,  and  an 
evaluation  from  the  pre-professional  advisor  For  admissions 
requirements,  the  student  is  urged  to  study  the  catalog  ol  each 
prolessionai  school 

Although  completion  of  the  bachelor's  degree  is  a  normal  prerequisite 
for  admission  for  dental,  law,  and  medical  schools,  three  prolessionai 
schools  of  The  University  ol  Maryland  at  Baltimore— Dentistry,  Law,  and 
Medicine — have  arrangements  whereby  a  student  who  meets  certain 
stringent  requirements  may  be  accepted  lor  prolessionai  school  alter  three 
years  ol  undergraduate  study  (ninety  credit  hours)  For  students  to  be 
eligible  tor  the  "combined  degree",  the  tmal  thirty  credit  hours  prior  to  entry 
into  the  Schools  ol  Dentistry.  Law,  and  Medicine  (i  e  .  the  junior  year)  must 
be  taken  in  residence  at  the  College  Park  Campus  After  the  successful 
completion  of  an  additional  thirty  hours  of  work  in  professional  school,  the 
student  may  apply  for  the  bachelor's  degree  to  be  awarded  by  the  Coliege 
Park  Campus 

Because  of  the  competitive  nature  ol  professional  school  admissions 
pre-professional  students  should  consider  applying  to  more  than  one 
school  and  should  also  give  some  thought  to  alternative  careers  The 
degree  to  which  this  is  necessary  varies  with  the  program  m  which  one  is 
enrolled  It  is  helpful  to  discuss  this  with  the  pre-prolessional  advisor 

The  Health  Professions  Advising  Oflice  (Room  3103,  Turner 
Laboratory)  oilers  advising  and  information  on  pre-professional  programs 
in  the  health  sciences  Reading  material  on  health  careers,  options,  and 
alternatives  is  available  m  the  Reading  Room  ot  the  Health  Professions 
Advising  Oflice  Catalogs  Irom  many  of  the  prolessionai  schools  across 
the  country  are  available  The  Reading  Room  is  open  to  all  interested 
students  and  others  seeking  guidance  about  health  careers 

Pre-Dental  Hygiene 

Advisor:  Stewart 

College  Park  students  may  prepare  themselves  not  only  lor  entrance 
into  the  UMAB  Dental  Hygiene  Program  but  also  lor  entrance  into  dental 
hygiene  programs  at  other  colleges  and  universities  To  do  this  efficiently, 
students  should  obtain  program  information  when  first  entering  college  so 
that  requirements  can  be  taken  in  normal  sequence  Information  lor  The 
University  ol  Maryland  Dental  Hygiene  Program  is  available  at  the  Hearth 
Professions  Advising  Office.  Room  3103.  Turner  Laboratory  Bulletins  trom 
other  colleges  may  be  available  at  the  same  location,  or  they  may  be 
obtained  individually 

The  Dental  School  of  The  University  of  Maryland,  located  m  Baltimore 
(UMAB).  offers  a  baccalaureate  degree  program  in  dental  hygiene,  as  well 
as  a  post-certificate  program  for  registered  dental  hygienists  who  have 
completed  a  two-year  accredited  dental  hygiene  program  and  are 
interested  m  completing  the  requirements  for  a  baccalaureate  degree 
Completion  of  a  two-year  pre-professional  curriculum  at  any  University  of 
Maryland  campus  except  UMAB  or  at  another  accredited  institution  is 
required  for  eligibility  to  apply  for  admission  as  a  |unior  m  the  Dental  School 
at  UMAB 

For  registered  dental  hygienists.  completion  ol  a  two-year  accredited 
dental  hygiene  program,  completion  ol  all  required  pre-prolessiorial 
courses,  and  a  minimum  of  one  year  of  clinical  experience  as  a  dental 
hygienist  are  required  for  eligibility  to  apply  for  admission  to  the  Dental 
School  at  UMAB 

The  following  courses  are  required  tor  admission  to  the  UMAB  Dental 
Hygiene  Program  Course  requirements  lor  other  dental  hygiene  programs 
can  be  found  in  the  respective  college  catalogs 

Semester 
Credit  Hours 
Freshman  Year 

ENGL  101  3 

ZOOL  101  4 

CHEM  103  and  104  4.  4 

PSYC  100  3 

SOCY  100  or  SOCY  105  3 

MATH  110  or  115 

Humanities  3 

Elective  3 
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Sophomore  Year 

ZOOL  201  and  202  4.  4 

MICB  200  4 

NUTR  200  3 

ENGL  291  or  391  3 

Social  Sciences  6 

SPCH  100  or  107  3 

STAT  100  (check  math  prerequisites)  3 

60 

Although  courses  may  be  interchanged  during  the  first  two  years,  it  is  required  that 
chemistry  precede  microbiology  and  nutrition  to  enable  its  application  to  these  two 
subiects  It  should  be  noted  that  Zoology  101  is  a  prerequisite  lor  Zoology  201.  202 
(Human  Anatomy  and  Physiology)  at  the  College  Park  Campus 

Application  and  Admission 

High  school  students  who  wish  to  enroll  in  the  pre-dental  hygiene 
curriculum  at  the  College  Park  Campus  should  request  applications  directly 
trom  the  Admissions  Office,  The  University  of  Maryland,  College  Park,  MD 
20742  It  is  recommended  that  those  preparing  for  a  baccalaureate  degree 
program  in  dental  hygiene  pursue  an  academic  program  in  high  school 
which  includes  biology,  chemistry,  math,  and  physics 

Pre-dental  hygiene  students  should  begin  the  application  process  for 
professional  school  in  tall  ol  the  sophomore  year  UMAB  applications  and 
instructions  are  available  in  the  Health  Professions  Advising  Office 
Applications  for  other  programs  must  be  obtained  individually  from  the 
respective  colleges 

Enrollment  as  a  pre-dental  hygiene  student  or  as  a  registered  dental 
hygienist  at  any  campus  does  not  guarantee  admission  to  the  Dental 
Hygiene  Program  on  the  Baltimore  City  Campus  (UMAB)  or  to  any  other 
dental  hygiene  program 

Further  Information.  At  College  Park  contact  the  Dental  Hygiene  Advisor, 
Room  3103.  Turner  Laboratory,  The  University  of  Maryland,  College  Park, 
Maryland  Telephone  (301)  454-2540  In  Baltimore  contact  the  Dental 
Hygiene  Department.  The  University  of  Maryland  at  Baltimore.  666  W 
Baltimore  Street,  Baltimore.  Maryland  21201    Telephone  (301)528-7773 

Pre-Dentistry 

Advisor:  Love 

The  pre-professional  program  for  pre-dental  students  is  a  program  of 
advising  for  students  preparing  to  apply  to  dental  school  The  advice  is 
based  on  requirements  and  recommendations  of  American  dental  schools 
and  the  requirements  for  a  baccalaureate  degree  on  the  College  Park 
Campus 

The  recommendations  made  during  advising  are  meant  to  prepare  the 
student  to  take  the  Dental  Admissions  Test  (DAT)  in  the  spring  of  the  junior 
year  Application  to  dental  school  is  made  during  the  summer-fall  of  the 
senior  year  In  addition  to  faculty  letters  of  recommendation,  most 
admissions  committees  request  or  require  an  evaluation  from  the  student's 
pre-dental  advisor  It  is  important,  therefore,  for  the  student  to  contact  the 
pre-dental  advisor  early  in  the  academic  career  and  to  become  familiar 
with  the  proper  procedures  necessary  in  the  evaluation  and  application 
process 

For  more  information  on  the  pre-dental  advising  program,  contact  the 
Pre-dental  Advisor,  Room  3103,  Turner  Laboratory,  The  University  of 
Maryland,  College  Park,  MD  20742  Telephone   (301)  454-2540 

There  are  two  ways  to  prepare  for  admission  to  dental  school,  a  four- 
year  program  is  preferable,  but  a  three-year  program  is  possible 

Four-Year  Baccalaureate  Program.  Most  pre-dental  students  on  the 
College  Park  Campus  complete  a  four-year  undergraduate  degree  prior  to 
entrance  into  dental  school.  Since  there  is  no  required,  fixed  "pre-dent" 
curriculum,  the  pre-dental  student  may  choose  an  academic  major  from 
the  variety  of  approved  campus  programs  in  the  arts,  humanities, 
behavioral  and  social  sciences,  mathematics,  or  physical  and  life  sciences. 
No  specific  maior  is  required,  favored,  or  preferred  by  dental  school 
admissions  committees 

The  four-year  student  will  plan  an  undergraduate  experience  which 
includes  courses  to  satisfy  maior  and  supporting  area  requirements, 
University  Studies  Program  requirements,  and  the  dental  school  admission 
requirements  The  student's  academic  advisor  will  advise  about  the  first 
two  topics,  while  the  Pre-dental  Advisor  will  advise  about  dental  school 
admission  requirements 

Although  specific  admission  requirements  vary  somewhat  from  dental 
school  to  dental  school,  the  undergraduate  courses  which  constitute  the 
basic  admission  requirements  and  which  prepare  the  student  for  the  DAT 
are  the  following: 

Semester 
Credit  Hours 

ENGL  101,  391  —English  Composition 3,  3 

CHEM  103.  1 13— General  Chemistry  I,  II 4,  4 

CHEM  233.  243— Organic  Chemistry  I.  II 4.  4 


PHYS  121.  122  or  PHYS  141.  142  — Physics  4.  4 

MATH  220.  221  or  MATH  140.  141— Calculus'  3,  3  or  4,  4 

Biology,  minimum' '  (Recommended  courses  include  MICB  200. 

MICB  380.  ZOOL  211.  ZOOL  213  or  ZOOL  422)  8 

"  Although  calculus  is  not  an  entrance  requirement  of  many  dental  schools  and  is 
not  included  in  the  DAT,  one  year  of  calculus  is  strongly  recommended  tor  the  pre- 
professional  student 

' '  Although  the  minimum  biology  requirement  is  eight  credits,  the  successful 
applicant  will  have  more,  including  advanced  training  m  biological  sciences  at  the 
300-400  level  SOTN  100.  BIOL  101  and  124.  and  MICB  100  are  not  recommended 
to  meet  this  requirement 

Three-Year  Arts-Dentistry  Degree  Program.  Students  whose  performance 
during  the  first  two  years  is  exceptional  may  apply  to  The  University  of 
Maryland  School  of  Dentistry  at  the  beginning  ol  their  third  year,  for  entry 
after  three  years  of  college  work  By  the  end  of  the  third  year  the  student 
must  have  earned  ninety  academic  credits,  exclusive  of  physical 
education,  the  last  thirty  of  which  must  have  been  earned  at  The  University 
ot  Maryland  College  Park  The  undergraduate  maior  is  "arts-dentistry"  for 
this  program,  the  work  of  the  first  year  in  the  School  of  Dentistry  is 
considered  as  the  major  Within  the  ninety  credits  the  student  must  have 
completed  all  the  requirements  listed  below 


A   University  Studies  Program  Requirements 
B   Chemistry  (inorganic  and  organic) 

CHEM  103.  113,  233,  243  or 

CHEM  105.  115.  235,  245 
C  Biological  Sciences 

ZOOL  210— Animal  Diversity 

ZOOL  211— Cell  Biology  and  Physiology 

MICB  200— General  Microbiology 

Either  ZOOL  213  or  MICB  380 

One  of  the  following 

ZOOL  411— Cell  Biology 

ZOOL  422— Vertebrate  Physiology 

ZOOL  430— Vertebrate  Embryology 

ZOOL  495— Mammalian  Histology 

MICB  360  — Medical  Virology 

MICB  440  — Pathogenic  Microbiology 

MICB  450 — Immunology 
D  Mathematics 

MATH  220,  221  or  MATH  140,  141 
E   Physics  121,  122.  or  141,  142 
F   Additional  upper-level  courses  from  any  one  of  the 

following 

combinations:    

1  Zoology — seven  hours  on  the  300-400  level  including 
one 

laboratory  course 

2  Microbiology— seven  hours  on  the  300-400  level 
including  one 

laboratory  course 

3  CHEM  321— Quantitative  Analysis  plus  any  three-credit 
course 

at  the  300-400  level  in  the  physical  or  biological 
sciences  which  is  approved  by  the  Pre-Dental 
Advisor. 

4  BCHM  461,  462,  463,  and  464 

5  Nine  hours  on  the  300-400  level  in  any  one 
department  of  the 

College  of  Arts  and  Humanities  or  the  College  of 
Behavioral  and  Social  Sciences. 
G.  Electives  as  needed  to  total  at  least  ninety  credits 


Semester 
Credit  Hours 
30 


19-20 


6-8 


7-10 


Total 


90-92 


Incoming  freshmen  interested  in  this  three-year  program  are  strongly 
urged  to  consult  the  Pre-dental  Advisor  before  registration  for  the  first 
semester  at  College  Park 

Students  accepted  in  the  combined  Arts-Dentistry  program  may  receive 
the  B  S  degree  (Arts-Dentistry)  after  satisfactory  completion  of  the  first 
year  at  The  University  of  Maryland  Dental  School  upon  recommendation  by 
the  dean  of  the  Dental  School  and  approval  by  the  College  Park  Campus, 
the  degree  to  be  awarded  in  August  following  the  first  year  of  Dental 
School.  The  courses  of  the  first  year  of  Dental  School  constitute  the  major, 
the  College  Park  courses  listed  above  constitute  the  supporting  area. 

Participation  in  the  three-year  program  in  no  way  guarantees 
admission  to  The  University  of  Maryland  Dental  School.  Three-year 
students  compete  with  the  four-year  students  for  admission. 

Pre-Forestry 

Pre-Forestry  students  are  advised  in  the  Department  of  Horticulture 
See  page  REF  PRFOR  for  information  about  this  program 
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P re-Law 

Advisor:  Buhlig 

Although  some  law  schools  will  consider  only  applicants  with  a  B  A  or 
BS  degree,  others  will  accept  applicants  who  have  successfully 
completed  a  three-year  program  of  academic  work  Most  law  schools  do 
not  prescribe  specific  courses  which  a  student  must  present  tor  admission, 
but  do  require  that  the  student  follow  one  of  the  standard  programs  offered 
by  the  undergraduate  college  Many  law  schools  require  that  the  applicant 
take  the  Law  School  Admission  Test,  preferably  in  July  or  October  of  the 
academic  year  preceding  entry  into  professional  school 

Four-Year  Program.  The  student  who  plans  to  complete  the  requirements 
for  the  B  A  or  B  S  degree  before  entering  law  school  should  select  a 
mapr  field  of  concentration  Most  law  schools  do  not  prescribe  specific 
maiors  or  courses  which  must  be  presented  for  admission,  but  do  require 
that  one  of  the  standard  programs  offered  by  the  undergraduate  college 
be  followed  A  student's  choices  can  be  guided  by  the  need  to  develop 
some  of  the  essential  skills  needed  for  the  law  profession,  namely,  clear 
and  imaginative  thinking,  accurate  and  perceptive  reading,  and  literate 
expression 

Three-Year  Arts-Law  Program.  Although  some  law  schools  will  consider 
only  applicants  with  a  B  A  or  B  S  degree,  others  will  accept  applicants 
who  have  successfully  completed  a  three-year  program  of  academic  work 
Students  planning  to  enter  law  school  at  the  end  of  the  third  year  should 
complete  the  University  Studies  Program  Requirements  By  the  end  of  the 
lunior  year,  the  student  will  complete  the  requirements  for  a  "minor" 
(eighteen  semester  hours  in  one  department,  six  hours  being  at  the 
300-400  level)  The  program  during  the  first  three  years  should  include  all 
of  the  basic  courses  required  for  a  degree  (including  the  eighteen-hour 
"minor"  course  program)  and  all  University  requirements  The  academic 
courses  must  total  ninety  hours,  and  must  be  passed  with  a  minimum 
average  of  2  0  To  be  acceptable  to  law  schools,  however,  students  m 
virtually  all  cases  must  have  a  considerably  higher  average. 

Students  with  exceptional  records  who  are  accepted  to  the  School  of 
Law  of  The  University  of  Maryland  under  the  arts-law  program  may  receive 
a  B  A  degree  (arts-law)  after  satisfactory  completion  of  the  first  year  of 
law  school,  upon  recommendation  by  the  dean  of  The  University  of 
Maryland  Law  School  and  approval  by  the  College  Park  Campus  The 
degree  is  awarded  in  August  following  the  first  year  of  law  school  (or  after 
thirty  credit  hours  are  completed) 

For  additional  information,  contact  the  Pre-law  Advisor,  Room  1117, 
Hornbake  Library  Telephone   (301)  454-3040 

Pre-Medical  Technology 

Advisor:  Stewart 

College  Park  students  may  prepare  themselves  not  only  for  entrance 
into  the  UMAB  Medical  Technology  Program  but  also  for  entrance  into 
medical  technology  programs  at  other  colleges  and  universities  To  do  this 
efficiently,  students  should  obtain  program  information  when  first  entering 
college  so  that  requirements  can  be  taken  in  normal  sequence  Information 
for  The  University  of  Maryland  Medical  Technology  Program  is  available  at 
the  Health  Professions  Advising  Office,  Room  3103.  Turner  Laboratory 
Bulletins  from  other  colleges  may  be  available  at  the  same  location,  or  they 
may  be  obtained  individually 

A  Bachelor  of  Science  degree  in  Medical  Technology  is  offered  through 
the  Medical  Technology  Program  of  The  University  of  Maryland  Medical 
School,  located  in  Baltimore  (UMAB)  The  first  two  years,  consisting  of  pre- 
professional  studies,  may  be  completed  on  any  University  of  Maryland 
campus,  except  UMAB.  or  at  any  regionally  accredited  university  or 
college 

The  medical  technologist  plays  a  mapr  role  in  the  diagnosis  and 
treatment  of  disease  by  applying  scientific  knowledge  and  skill  to  the 
supervision  and  accurate  performance  of  complex  laboratory  and 
therapeutic  procedures  Career  opportunities  exist  tor  the  medical 
technologist  in  hospitals,  private  clinics,  pharmaceutical  research, 
government,  academics,  and  sales  The  professional  curriculum  at  UMAB 
includes  courses  m  hematology,  clinical  chemistry,  microbiology, 
immunology,  immunohematology.  microscopy,  anatomy  and  physiology, 
and  management  The  curriculum  at  UMAB  is  designed  to  tram  students  in 
the  complex  technical  skills  essential  for  the  modern  medical  technologist, 
as  well  as  to  challenge  students  to  understand  the  more  complex  principles 
underlying  their  technology  It  is  essential  that  students  develop  skills  in  the 
area  of  oral  and  written  communication  and  the  critical  assessment  ol 
information 

Application  and  Admission.  High  school  students  who  wish  to  enroll  in  the 
pre-medical  technology  curriculum  at  College  Park  must  meet  admission 
requirements  of  that  campus  High  school  students  are  encouraged  to 
enroll  in  a  college  preparatory  curriculum  emphasizing  biology,  chemistry, 
and  college  preparatory  mathematics 

Pre-medical  technology  students  should  begin  the  application  process 
tor  professional  school  in  fall  of  the  sophomore  year  UMAB  applications 


and  instructions  are  available  in  the  Health  Professions  Advising  Office 
Applications  for  other  programs  must  be  obtained  individually  from  the 
respective  colleges 

Enrollment  as  a  pre-medical  technology  student  at  any  campus  does 
not  guarantee  admission  to  the  Medical  Technology  Program  on  the 
Baltimore  City  Campus  (UMAB)  or  to  any  other  medical  technology 
program 

The  following  courses  are  required  for  admission  to  the  UMAB  Medical 
Technology  Program  Course  requirements  for  other  medical  technology 
programs  can  be  found  in  the  respective  college  catalogs 

Semester 
Credit  Hours 

Chemistry  103.  113  4,  4 

Chemistry  233.  243  4,  4 

Zoology  101  4 

Microbiology  200  4 

Mathematics  110.  1 1 1  or  above  3,  3 

English  101.  and  Literature  3,  3 

Speech  107  or  100  3 
Humanities  (History,  literature,  philosophy,  appreciation  of  Art. 

Music,  Drama.  Dance)  3 
Behavioral  and  Social  Sciences  (Anthropology,  Economics. 

Government  &  Politics.  Geography.  Psychology. 

Sociology)  6 

Electives  '  _12 

Total  Semester  Hours  60 

•  Recommended  electives  include  statistics,  computer  science,  and  biochemistry 

Further  Information.  At  College  Park,  contact  the  Medical  Technology 
Advisor,  The  University  of  Maryland,  Room  3103,  Turner  Laboratory. 
College  Park,  MD  20742  Telephone  (301)454-2540  In  Baltimore,  contact 
the  Medical  Technology  Program,  The  University  of  Maryland,  Allied  Health 
Professions  Building,  32  S  Greene  Street,  Baltimore,  Maryland  21201 
Telephone  (301)  528-7664 

Pre-Medicine 

Advisor:  Love 

The  pre-professional  program  for  pre-medical  students  is  a  program  of 
advising  for  students  preparing  to  apply  to  medical  school  The  advice  is 
based  on  requirements  and  recommendations  of  American  medical 
schools  and  the  requirements  for  a  baccalaureate  degree  on  the  College 
Park  Campus  The  pre-medical  advisor  in  the  Health  Professions  Advising 
Office  is  prepared  to  assist  students  in  setting  career  objectives,  selecting 
undergraduate  coursework  to  meet  the  admissions  criteria  of  the 
professional  schools,  and  in  all  phases  of  the  application  process  itself 

The  recommendations  made  during  advising  are  meant  to  prepare  the 
student  to  take  the  Medical  College  Admission  Test  (MCAT)  m  the  spring  ol 
the  junior  year  Application  to  medical  school  is  made  during  the  summer- 
fall  of  the  senior  year  Medical  admissions  committees  generally  request  or 
require  an  evaluation  from  the  student's  pre-medical  advisor  It  is 
important,  therefore,  for  the  student  to  contact  the  pre-medical  advisor 
early  in  the  academic  career  and  to  become  familiar  with  the  proper 
procedures  necessary  in  the  evaluation  and  application  process 

For  more  information  on  the  pre-medical  advising  program,  contact  the 
Pre-medical  Advisor,  Room  3103,  Turner  Laboratory.  The  University  ol 
Maryland,  College  Park,  MD  20742   Telephone  (301)  454-2540 

There  are  two  ways  to  prepare  for  admission  to  medical  school,  a  tour- 
year  program  is  preferable,  but  a  three-year  program  is  possible 

Four-Year  Baccalaureate  Program.  Most  pre-medical  students  on  the 
College  Park  Campus  complete  a  four-year  undergraduate  degree  prior  to 
entrance  into  medical  school  Since  there  is  no  required,  fixed  "pre-med" 
curriculum,  the  pre-medical  student  may  choose  an  academic  mapr  from 
the  variety  of  approved  campus  programs  in  the  arts  humanities, 
behavioral  and  social  sciences,  mathematics,  or  physical  and  lite  sciences 
No  specific  major  is  required,  favored,  or  preferred  by  medical  school 
admissions  committees 

The  four-year  student  will  plan  an  undergraduate  experience  which 
includes  courses  to  satisfy  maior  and  supporting  area  requirements. 
University  Studies  Program  requirements,  and  the  medical  school 
admission  requirements  The  student's  academic  advisor  will  advise  about 
the  first  two  topics,  while  the  pre-medical  advisor  will  advise  about  medical 
school  admission  requirements 

Although  specific  admission  requirements  vary  somewhat  trom  medical 
school  to  medical  school,  the  undergraduate  courses  which  constitute  the 
basic  admission  requirements  and  which  prepare  the  student  tor  the  MCAT 
are  the  following 

Semester 
Credit  Hours 
ENGL  101.  391  —English  Composition  3.  3 

CHEM  103,  113— General  Chemistry  I.  II  4   4 

CHEM  233.  243— Organic  Chemistry  I.  II  4.  4 

PHYS  121.  122,  or  PHYS  141,  142  — Physics  4,  4 
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MATH  220,  221.  or  MATH  140.  141— Calculus'  3.  3  or  4   4 

Biology,  minimum" '  (Recommended  courses  include  MICB  200. 

MICB  380.  ZOOL  211.  ZOOL  213  or  ZOOL  422)  8 

'  Although  calculus  is  not  an  entrance  requirement  ot  many  medical  schools  and  is 
not  included  in  the  MCAT.  one  year  ol  calculus  is  strongly  recommended  lor  the  pre- 
protessional  student 

' '  Although  the  minimum  biology  requirement  is  eight  credits,  the  successlul 
applicant  will  have  more,  including  advanced  training  m  biological  sciences  at  the 
300-400  level  BOTN  100.  BIOL  101  and  124.  and  MICB  100  are  not  recommended 
to  meet  this  requirement 

Three-Year  Arts-Medlclne  Degree  Program.  Students  whose  perlormance 
during  the  first  two  years  is  exceptional  may  apply  to  The  University  of 
Maryland  School  of  Medicine  at  the  beginning  ot  their  third  year,  tor  entry 
after  three  years  of  college  work  By  the  end  of  the  third  year  the  student 
must  have  earned  ninety  academic  credits,  exclusive  ol  physical 
education,  the  last  thirty  of  which  must  have  been  earned  at  The  University 
ol  Maryland  College  Park  The  undergraduate  maior  is  "arts-medicine"  for 
this  program,  the  work  of  the  first  year  in  the  School  ot  Medicine  is 
considered  as  the  maior  Within  the  ninety  credits  the  student  must  have 
completed  all  the  requirements  listed  below 

Semester 

Credit  Hours 

A  University  Studies  Program  Requirements  30 

B  Chemistry  (inorganic  and  organic)  16 

CHEM  103,  1 13,  233.  243or 

CHEM  105,  1 15,  235,  245 
C  Biological  Sciences  19-20 

ZOOL  210— Animal  Diversity 

ZOOL  211— Cell  Biology  and  Physiology 

MICB  200— General  Microbiology 

Either  ZOOL  213  or  MICB  380 

One  of  the  following 

ZOOL  411— Cell  Biology 

ZOOL  422— Vertebrate  Physiology 

ZOOL  430  — Vertebrate  Embryology 

ZOOL  495  — Mammalian  Histology 

MICB  360— Medical  Virology 

MICB  440 — Pathogenic  Microbiology 

MICB  450 — Immunology 
D  Mathematics  6-8 

MATH  220.  221  or  MATH  140,  141 

E   Physics  121,  122.  or  141,  142 8 

F   Additional  upper-level  courses  from  any  one  of  the 

following 

combinations:    7-10 

1  Zoology— seven  hours  on  the  300-400  level,  including 
one 

laboratory  course 

2  Microbiology— seven  hours  on  the  300-400  level, 
including  one 

laboratory  course 

3  CHEM  321— Quantitative  Analysis,  plus  any  three-credit 
course 

at  the  300-400  level  in  the  physical  or  biological 
sciences  which  is  approved  by  the  Pre-medical 
Advisor. 

4  BCHM  461.  462.  463.  and  464 

5  Nine  hours  on  the  300-400  level  in  any  one 
department  of  the 

College  of  Arts  and  Humanities  or  the  College  of 
Behavioral  and  Social  Sciences. 
G  Electives  as  needed  to  total  at  least  ninety  credits  0-4 

Total  90-92 

Incoming  freshmen  interested  in  this  three-year  program  are  strongly 
urged  to  consult  the  Pre-medical  Advisor  before  registration  for  the  first 
semester  at  College  Park 

Students  accepted  in  the  combined  arts-medicine  program  may  receive 
the  B.S.  degree  (arts-medicine)  after  satisfactory  completion  of  the  first 
year  at  The  University  of  Maryland  Medical  School  upon  recommendation 
by  the  Dean  of  the  School  of  Medicine  and  approval  by  the  College  Park 
Campus,  the  degree  to  be  awarded  in  August  following  the  first  year  of 
medical  school  The  courses  of  the  first  year  ot  medical  school  constitute 
the  maior;  the  College  Park  courses  listed  above  constitute  the  supporting 
area 

Participation  in  the  three-year  program  in  no  way  guarantees 
admission  to  The  University  of  Maryland  School  ol  Medicine.  Three-year 
students  compete  with  the  tour-year  students  lor  admission. 

Pre-Nursing 

Advisor:  Stewart 

College  Park  students  may  prepare  themselves  not  only  for  entrance 
into  The  University  of  Maryland  nursing  program  but  also  for  entrance  into 


nursing  programs  at  other  colleges  and  universities  To  do  this  efficiently, 
students  should  obtain  program  information  when  first  entering  college  so 
that  requirements  can  be  taken  in  normal  sequence  Information  for  The 
University  ol  Maryland  School  of  Nursing  is  available  at  the  Health 
Professions  Advising  Office,  Room  3103,  Turner  Laboratory  Bulletins  from 
other  colleges  may  be  available  at  the  same  location,  or  they  may  be 
obtained  individually 

The  School  of  Nursing,  located  in  Baltimore  (UMAB),  offers  a  tour-year 
program  leading  to  the  Bachelor  ol  Science  degree  in  nursing  The  first  two 
years  of  pre-prolessional  courses  may  be  taken  at  any  University  ot 
Maryland  campus  except  UMAB,  or  any  other  accredited  college  or 
university,  while  the  final  two  years  of  upper  level  work  are  offered  only  at 
the  School  of  Nursing 

In  addition  to  the  aforementioned  generic  program,  an  "R  N  program" 
is  offered  registered  nurses  who  desire  to  earn  a  B  S  N  After  completing 
pre-professional  coursework,  the  R  N  will  advance  to  senior  status  by 
validating,  by  the  use  of  advanced  placement  examinations,  previously 
acquired  nursing  knowledge  The  senior  year  is  desighed  to  provide  the 
student  with  an  understanding  ol  a  conceptual  Iramework  which  can  be 
used  in  organizing  nursing  knowledge,  implementing  professional  nursing 
care,  and  evaluating  the  care  given 

Application  and  Admission.  High  school  students  who  wish  to  enroll  in  the 
pre-nursmg  curriculum  at  College  Park  must  meet  admission  requirements 
of  that  campus  High  school  students  should  enroll  in  a  college  preparatory 
curriculum  including  biology,  chemistry,  and  three  units  of  college 
preparatory  mathematics 

Pre-nursing  students  should  begin  the  application  process  for 
professional  school  m  the  fall  of  the  sophomore  year  UMAB  applications 
and  instructions  are  available  in  the  Health  Professions  Advising  Office. 
Applications  for  other  programs  must  be  obtained  individually  from  the 
respective  colleges 

Enrollment  as  a  pre-nursing  student  at  any  campus  does  not 
guarantee  admission  to  the  nursing  program  at  UMAB  or  UMBC  or  to  any 
other  nursing  program 

The  following  courses  are  required  for  admission  to  The  University  of 
Maryland  School  of  Nursing  Course  requirements  for  other  nursing 
programs  can  be  found  in  the  respective  college  catalogs 

Semester 

Credit  Hours 

Chemistry  103,  104  4,  4 

English  101,  291  or  391  3.  3 

Zoology  101 4 

MATH  1 10  or  higher  3 

Humanities  (literature,  history,  philosophy,  math,  fine  arts, 

language,  speech)'  9 

Psychology  100  3 

Sociology  100  or  105   3 

EDHD  320 3 

Other  social  sciences  (sociology,  psychology,  anthropology. 

government  &  politics,  economics,  geography)  ...  3 

Zoology  201,  202 4,  4 

Microbiology  200     .  4 

Nutrition  200  3 

Elective .      . . .       2-3 

59-60 
'   Courses  must  include  at  least  one  course  which  is  not  mathematics  or  English 

Further  information.  At  College  Park  contact  the  Nursing  Advisor,  Room 
3103.  Turner  Laboratory,  College  Park,  MD  20742  Telephone  (301) 
454-2540  In  Baltimore  contact  the  Director  for  Admissions.  The  University 
of  Maryland.  School  of  Nursing,  655  W  Lombard  Street.  Baltimore, 
Maryland  21201    Telephone  (301)  528-6282 

Pre-Optometry 

Advisor:  Love 

Requirements  for  admission  to  schools  and  colleges  of  optometry  vary 
somewhat,  and  the  pre-optometry  student  should  consult  the  catalogs  of 
the  optometry  schools  and  colleges  for  specific  admission  requirements  A 
minimum  of  two  years  of  pre-optometry  studies  is  required  for  admission  to 
all  accredited  schools,  and  about  half  of  the  schools  require  a  minimum  of 
three  years  At  present,  more  than  two-thirds  of  successful  applicants  hold 
a  bachelor's  or  higher  degree  Students  who  contemplate  admission  to 
optometry  schools  may  major  in  any  program  that  the  University  offers,  but 
would  be  well-advised  to  write  to  the  optometry  schools  of  their  choice  for 
specific  course  requirements  for  admission.  In  general,  pre-optometry 
students  should  follow  a  four-year  baccalaureate  program  which  includes 
the  following: 

Semester 
Credit  Hours 
4-12 
8 
4-8 


Zoology  and  Microbiology 
Inorganic  Chemistry 
Organic  Chemistry 
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Physics  8 

Math  through  differential  calculus  6 

English  6 

Psychology  3-6 

Statistics  3 

Social  Sciences  6 

The  State  of  Maryland  participates  in  interstate  contracts  with  five 
schools  and  colleges  of  optometry,  located  in  Alabama.  Illinois, 
Pennsylvania,  Tennessee,  and  Texas  The  contracts  ensure  available 
places  in  entering  classes  and  provide  for  partial  tuition  remission  for 
qualified  applicants  who  are  residents  of  Maryland 

For  additional  information  on  pre-optometry  studies,  contact  the  Pre- 
optometry  Advisor.  Room  3103,  Turner  Laboratory,  The  University  of 
Maryland.  College  Park,  MD  20742  Telephone   (301)  454-2540 


Humanities  (English.  Journalism,  Fine  Arts.  Classics.  Modern 
Language,  Philosophy,  or  Speech) 

Social  science  (Anthropology.  Economics.  Geography.  History. 
Government  and  Politics.  Psychology,  or 
Sociology) 

Additional  humanities  or  social  science 

Electives 


6 

6 

2-3 

60-61 


Further  Information.  At  College  Park  contact  the  Pharmacy  Advisor.  The 
University  of  Maryland,  Room  3103,  Turner  Laboratory,  College  Park.  MD 
20742  Telephone  (301)  454-2540  In  Baltimore,  contact  Admissions 
Committee  Chairman,  The  University  of  Maryland  School  of  Pharmacy.  20 
North  Pine  Street,  Baltimore,  Maryland  21202  Telephone  (301)  528-7650 


Pre-Osteopathic  Medicine 

Advisor:  Love 

The  pre-professional  requirements  for  osteopathic  medical  school  are 
essentially  identical  to  those  for  allopathic  medical  school,  and  the  student 
is  referred  to  the  pre-medicine  discussion  above 

The  State  of  Maryland  participates  in  an  interstate  contract  with  the 
West  Virginia  School  of  Osteopathic  Medicine  This  contract  will  ensure 
available  places  in  entering  classes,  and  will  provide  for  partial  tuition 
remission,  for  qualified  applicants  who  are  residents  of  Maryland 

For  additional  information  on  pre-osteopathy  studies,  contact  the  Pre- 
osteopathy  Advisor,  Room  3103,  Turner  Laboratory,  The  University  of 
Maryland,  College  Park,  MD  20742  Telephone   (301)  454-2540 

Pre-Pharmacy 

Advisor:  Stewart 

College  Park  students  may  prepare  themselves  not  only  for  entrance 
into  the  UMAB  School  of  Pharmacy  but  also  for  entrance  into  pharmacy 
programs  at  other  colleges  and  universities  To  do  this  efficiently,  students 
should  obtain  program  information  when  first  entering  college  so  that 
requirements  can  be  taken  in  normal  sequence  Information  for  The 
University  of  Maryland  School  of  Pharmacy  is  available  at  the  Health 
Professions  Advising  Office,  Room  3103,  Turner  Laboratory  Bulletins  from 
other  colleges  may  be  available  at  the  same  location,  or  they  may  be 
obtained  individually 

The  School  of  Pharmacy,  which  is  located  in  Baltimore  (UMAB),  offers 
both  a  five-year  program  leading  to  a  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Pharmacy  and 
a  six-year  program  leading  to  a  Doctor  of  Pharmacy  degree  Both 
programs  are  the  same  until  the  fifth  year,  when  some  students  are 
accepted  into  the  Doctor  of  Pharmacy  program  The  first  two  years, 
consisting  of  pre-professional  studies,  may  be  completed  at  any  University 
of  Maryland  campus  except  UMAB  or  at  another  accredited  institution  The 
final  three  or  four  years  of  upper  level  work  must  be  completed  in  the 
School  of  Pharmacy  at  Baltimore 

The  purposes  of  the  School  of  Pharmacy  are  to  tram  students  for  the 
efficient,  ethical  practice  of  all  branches  of  pharmacy,  to  instruct  students 
in  general  scientific  and  cultural  subjects  so  they  can  read  critically, 
express  themselves  clearly  and  think  logically  as  members  of  a  profession 
and  citizens  of  a  democracy,  and  to  guide  students  into  productive 
scholarship  and  research  for  the  increase  of  knowledge  and  techniques  m 
the  healing  arts  of  pharmacy 

Application  and  Admission.  Applicants  for  pre-pharmacy  at  College  Park 
must  meet  all  admission  requirements  of  that  campus  High  school 
students  are  encouraged  to  enroll  in  a  college  preparatory  curriculum 
emphasizing  biology,  chemistry,  and  college  preparatory  mathematics 

Pre-pharmacy  students  should  begin  the  application  process  for 
professional  school  in  fall  of  the  sophomore  year  UMAB  applications  and 
instructions  are  available  in  the  Health  Professions  Advising  Office 
Applications  for  other  programs  must  be  obtained  individually  from  the 
respective  colleges 

Enrollment  as  a  pre-pharmacy  student  at  any  campus  does  not 
guarantee  admission  to  the  School  of  Pharmacy  on  the  Baltimore  City 
Campus  (UMAB)  or  to  any  other  school  of  pharmacy. 

The  following  courses  are  required  for  admission  to  the  UMAB  School 
of  Pharmacy  Course  requirements  lor  other  pharmacy  programs  can  be 
found  m  the  respective  college  catalogs 

Semester 
Credit  Hours 
CHEM  103.  113— General  Chemistry  I,  II  4.  4 

CHEM  233,  243— Organic  Chemistry  I,  II  4,  4 

MATH  115,  220— Pre-calculus.  Calculus  3.  3 

ZOOL  101— General  Zoology  4 

PHYS  121.  122— Fundamentals  of  Physics  I.  II  4,  4 

ENGL  101— Introduction  to  Writing  3 

Other  English  3 


Pre-Physical  Therapy 

Advisor:  Stewart 

College  Park  students  may  prepare  themselves  not  only  for  entrance 
into  University  of  Maryland  physical  therapy  programs  but  also  for  entrance 
into  physical  therapy  programs  at  other  colleges  and  universities  To  do 
this  efficiently,  students  should  obtain  program  information  when  first 
entering  college  so  that  requirements  can  be  taken  in  normal  sequence 
Information  for  The  University  of  Maryland  programs  is  available  at  the 
Health  Professions  Advising  Office.  Room  3103.  Turner  Laboratory 
Bulletins  from  other  colleges  may  be  seen  at  the  same  location,  or  they 
may  be  obtained  individually 

The  University  of  Maryland  offers  two  B.S  programs  in  physical 
therapy  One  is  given  by  the  Department  of  Physical  Therapy  at  the 
Baltimore  City  Campus  (UMAB)  and  the  other  is  given  at  the  Eastern  Shore 
Campus  (UMES),  in  Princess  Anne 

For  either  of  these  programs,  the  first  two  years,  consisting  ol  pre- 
professional  studies,  may  be  completed  on  any  University  of  Maryland 
campus  (except  UMAB)  or  any  regionally  accredited  university  or  college  It 
should  be  noted  that  the  |unior  year  course  sequence  for  the  UMAB 
program  begins  in  summer,  while  the  |umor  year  course  sequence  for  the 
UMES  program  begins  in  the  fall 

The  professional  services  of  the  physical  therapist  are  ottered  to 
people  who  are  disabled  by  illness  or  accident  or  were  born  with  a 
handicap  Clinical  practitioners  are  responsible  for  the  evaluation  of  each 
patient's  ability,  disability,  and  potential  lor  recovery  The  most  common 
areas  of  disorder  include  neuromuscular,  musculoskeletal,  sensory  motor. 
and  related  cardio-vascular,  and  respiratory  (unctions 

On  the  basis  of  test  findings  a  treatment  program  is  planned  and 
implemented  within  the  referral  of  the  licensed  physician  or  dentist  with 
whom  the  contact  is  maintained  regarding  patient  care  and  progress 
Treatment  techniques  include  the  therapeutic  use  of  heat,  cold,  water, 
electricity,  light,  ultra-sound,  massage  exercise,  and  functional  training 
Instruction  is  given  to  the  patient,  the  family  and  others  who  might  help 
during  the  treatment  and  convalescent  period 

Most  physical  therapists  are  employed  in  hospital  clinics,  rehabilitation 
centers,  private  practice,  schools  for  handicapped  children,  and  nursing 
homes 

Application  and  Admission.  Applicants  for  the  pre-physical  therapy 
program  at  College  Park  must  meet  all  admission  requirements  for  that 
campus  High  school  students  should  pursue  a  college  preparatory 
program  Sublets  specifically  recommended  are  biology,  chemistry, 
physics,  and  three  units  of  college  preparatory  mathematics 

Pre-physical  therapy  students  should  begin  the  application  process 
for  professional  school  in  fall  of  the  sophomore  year  UMAB  or  UMES 
applications  and  instructions  are  available  in  the  Health  Professions 
Advising  Office  Applications  for  other  programs  must  be  obtained 
individually  from  the  respective  colleges 

Enrollment  as  a  pre-physical  therapy  student  at  any  campus  does  not 
guarantee  admission  to  the  physical  therapy  programs  at  either  UMAB  or 
UMES  or  to  any  other  physical  therapy  programs  In  view  of  the  heavy 
competition  for  admission  to  physical  therapy  programs,  all  applicants 
are  encouraged  to  apply  to  several  programs  This  entails  looking  at 
schools  in  other  states  and  even  other  geographic  regions 

The  following  courses  are  required  for  admission  to  the  UMAB  and 
UMES  Physical  Therapy  Programs  Course  requirements  for  other 
programs  can  be  found  in  the  respective  college  catalogs 

Semester 

Credit  Hours 

UMAB  UMES 

8  8 


CHEM  103,  104- 
PHYS  121.  122 
ZOOL  101 
ZOOL  201.  202 
ZOOL  201  or  202 
MATH  110.  111 
or  MATH  115.  220 
Statistics 


8 
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Social  Science  (Afro-American  studies. 

anthropology. economics,  government  and 

politics,  urbanstudies.  sociology, 

geography,  women'sstudies  3 

PSYC  100  3  3 

Psychology  (developmental,  abnormal,  educational,  or 

personality  study  recommended)  3         3 

ENGL  101  3  3 

ENGL  240  and  391  or  393  6 

SPCH  107  or  100  3  3 

Arts  and  humanities  (history  |not  (or  UMES],  literature, 

foreign  language,  philosophy,  or  fine  arts)  6  6 

Health  education  2-3 

Physical  education  2 

Electives"  6      U2 

Total  60        64 

•  CHEM  1 13  may  be  substituted  for  CHEM  104 

' "  For  the  UMAB  program  no  more  than  two  credits  of  non-theory  or  skills  may  be 
used  Review  of  introductory  courses  may  not  be  used  il  below  the  required  level  in 
biology,  chemistry,  physics,  math,  or  English 

Further  information.  At  College  Park  contact  the  Physical  Therapy 
Advisor.  Room  3103.  Turner  Laboratory.  College  Park,  MD  20742 
Telephone  (301)  454-2540  AT  UMES,  contact  Dr.  Raymond  Blakely. 
Room  2225,  Somerset  Hall,  UMES.  Princess  Anne,  MD  21853  Telephone 
(301)  651-2200.  extension  527  In  Baltimore  contact  the  Department  of 
Physical  Therapy,  32  S  Greene  Street.  Baltimore,  MD  21201  Telephone 
(301)  528-7720 


Pre-Podiatric  Medicine 


The  pre-protessional  requirements  for  podiatric  medical  school  are 
essentially  identical  to  those  for  allopathic  medical  school,  and  the  student 
is  referred  to  the  pre-medicme  discussion  above. 

For  additional  information  on  pre-podiatry  studies,  contact  the  Pre- 
podiatry  Advisor,  The  University  of  Maryland,  Room  3103,  Turner 
Laboratory,  College  Park,  MD  20742   Telephone:  (301)  454-2540. 


Pre-  Veterinary  Medicine 

The  pre-vetermary  medicine  program  is  based  upon  the  requirements 
established  by  the  colleges  of  veterinary  medicine  where  students  who  are 


residents  ot  Maryland  may  be  offered  admission   Four  such  institutions 
currently  offer  admission  to  Maryland  residents 

The  Virginia-Maryland  Regional  College  of  Veterinary  Medicine  will 
accept  up  to  thirty  Maryland  residents  per  year  Minimum  semester  credit 
requirements  for  admission  are  biology  eight,  organic  chemistry  eight, 
physics  eight,  math  six  (three  calculus  recommended).  English  six. 
humanities /social  science  six  The  Graduate  Record  Examination, 
Aptitude,  and  Advanced  Biology  Sections  are  also  required 

The  Ohio  State  University,  College  of  Veterinary  Medicine  will  accept  up 
to  six  Maryland  residents  per  year  Minimum  semester  credit  requirements 
for  admission  are  biology  eight,  chemistry  sixteen,  biochemistry  three, 
genetics  three,  microbiology  three,  calculus  three,  physics  eight, 
humanities  and  social  studies  fourteen,  English  composition  three, 
electives  (science)  seven  The  Veterinary  Aptitude  Test  or  the  GRE  is 
required 

The  University  of  Pennsylvania  School  of  Veterinary  Medicine  and  The 
New  York  State  College  of  Veterinary  Medicine  at  Cornell  University  will 
together  admit  a  maximum  of  nine  Maryland  residents  per  year  Admission 
requirements  are  to  be  obtained  directly  from  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania  and  Cornell  University 

The  Colleges  of  Veterinary  Medicine  have  the  final  and  exclusive 
authority  on  all  matters  related  to  admission 

The  above  indicated  course  requirements  represent  the  minimum 
Students  are  urged  to  select  additional  agricultural  and  life  science  courses 
and  to  excel  academically  in  order  to  be  competitive  applicants  Potential 
veterinary  medicine  applicants  should  gain  experience  with  practicing 
veterinarians  and  also  in  animal  related  areas  (farm,  animal  shelter.  200. 
laboratory  animal  facility,  etc  ) 

No  specific  major  is  required  for  favorable  consideration  by  a  veterinary 
school  admissions  committee 

It  is  not  possible  for  colleges  of  veterinary  medicine  to  admit  all  eligible 
applicants  Therefore,  pre-professional  students  are  urged  to  consider 
alternative  objectives  in  a  program  leading  to  the  B  S  degree 

While  no  specific  major  is  required  for  consideration  by  a  veterinary 
school,  many  students  will  select  a  major  in  animal  sciences  within  the 
College  of  Agriculture.  Others  may  choose  a  degree  in  general  biological 
science  or  in  one  of  the  related  departmental  majors  such  as  zoology, 
microbiology,  chemistry,  biochemistry,  etc 

For  additional  information,  please  contact  Associate  Dean,  Maryland 
Campus.  VMRCVM,  The  University  of  Maryland,  1316  Animal  Science 
Annex,  College  Park,  MD  20742   Telephone:  (301)  454-4268 
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Program 


The  General  Education  Requirement 
for  Undergraduates 

Dean  lor  Undergraduate  Studies:  Miller  (Acting) 

The  University  Studies  Program  is  the  general  education  requirement  at 
The  University  of  Maryland  College  Park  This  program  must  be  completed 
by  all  students  entering  in  May  1980  and  thereafter,  with  eight  or  fewer 
credits  from  this  or  any  other  college  The  requirements  of  the  University 
Studies  Program  represent  a  third  of  the  total  academic  work  required  for 
graduation  and  are  designed  to  be  spread  throughout  the  student's  four 
years  of  baccalaureate  study.  It  is  the  purpose  of  the  program  that 
students  be  prepared  to  become  productive,  aware,  and  sensitive 
members  of  society,  capable  not  only  of  understanding  their  world  and  the 
many  kinds  of  people  in  it,  but  also  of  taking  responsibility  for  their  own 
decisions  and  their  own  lives. 

The  program  has  three  major  parts  Fundamental  Studies.  Distributive 
Studies,  and  Advanced  Studies  These  areas  of  study  will  provide  students 
with  the  intellectual  skills  and  conceptual  background  basic  to  an 
understanding  of  any  subject  matter  and  to  an  awareness  of  general 
modes  of  understanding  the  world 

The  Fundamental  Studies  section  of  the  program  is  intended  to 
establish  the  student's  ability  to  participate  in  the  discourse  of  the 
University  through  demonstrated  mastery  of  written  English  and 
mathematics  These  requirements  are  to  be  completed  early  in  the 
student's  program  in  order  to  serve  as  a  foundation  for  subsequent  work 

The  Distributive  Studies  requirements  are  intended,  through  study  in 
particular  disciplines,  to  acquaint  students  with  the  different  ways  of 
analyzing  and  talking  about  the  world  that  characterize  each  discipline 
Students  must  select  two  courses  from  each  of  four  broad  categories: 
culture  and  history,  natural  sciences  and  mathematics,  literature  and  the 
arts;  and  social  and  behavioral  sciences. 

In  Advanced  Studies  courses,  students  have  the  opportunity  to  examine 
how  the  different  intellectual  approaches  observed  in  the  Distributive 
Studies  courses  compare  to  each  other  or  may  be  used  in  complementary 
ways  to  analyze  and  solve  problems  Thus,  courses  in  Advanced  Studies 
require  students  to  exercise  critical  thinking  skills  in  the  analysis  of  complex 
problems  To  meet  the  Advanced  Studies  requirements,  students  must 
choose  one  course  from  the  Development  of  Knowledge  series  and  one 
course  from  the  Analysis  of  Human  Problems  series 

Requirements  in  the  Distributive  Studies  and  the  Advanced  Studies  are 
to  be  met  by  choosing  courses  from  the  list  of  courses  approved  for  the 
University  Studies  Program  The  outline  of  the  program  and  the  list  of 
approved  courses  are  given  below 

Outline  of  the  University  Studies  Program 

A  course  taken  to  satisfy  college,  maior,  and/or  supporting  area 
requirements  may  also  be  used  to  satisfy  University  Studies  Program 
requirements  if  it  appears  on  the  list  of  approved  courses  for  this  program 
Courses    chosen    to    meet    Distributive    Studies    requirements    and 
Advanced  Studies  requirements  may  be  taken  on  a  Pass-Fail  basis  Since 
certain  USP  courses  are  also  used  to  satisfy,  college,  major,  and/or 
supporting  area  requirements  which  may  not  betaken  Pass-Fail,  students 
are  urged  to  see  an  advisor  before  selecting  this  grading  option  Courses 
used  to  satisfy  USP  Fundamental  Studies  requirements  may  not  betaken 
using  the  Pass-Fail  grading  option 
I  Fundamental  Studies-nine  credits  (Except  for  ENGL  391  or  393.  the 
Fundamental  Studies  requirement  must  be  attempted  by  the  time  the 
student  has  completed  thirty  credit  hours  and  passed  successfully  by 
the  time  the  student  has  completed  sixty  credit  hours  ) 
A  English  Composition-6  credits 
1    ENGL  101-3  credits 

a   Students  with  TSWE  (SAT  verbal  subtest)  below  330  take 

ENGL  101A 
b  Students  with  SAT  verbal  600  or  above  are  exempt 
c   Students  with  AP  score  of  4  or  5  are  exempt 
d.  ENGL  101X  — 3  credits    Students  for  whom  English  is  a 
second  language  may  register  for  ENGL  101X  instead  of 
ENGL   101    To  register  for  ENGL   101X.  a  student  must 
present  one  of  the  following    ( 1 )  a  score  ol  550  on  the 


TOEFL,  or  (2)  a  score  of  220  on  the  Comprehensive  English 
Language  Test  (CELT)  administered  at  the  College  Park 
Campus  by  the  Maryland  English  Institute,  or  (3)  successful 
completion  ot  the  Institute's  semi-intensive  course  in 
English  Based  on  scores  from  either  the  TOEFL  or  CELT  a 
student  might  be  required  to  complete  a  program  of  English 
language  instruction  for  non-native  speakers  through  the 
Maryland  English  Institute  before  being  allowed  to  register 
for  ENGL  10 1X 
2   ENGL  391  (Junior  Level  Expository  Writing)  or  393  (Technical 

Wntmg)-3  credits 

a   Must  be  taken  alter  student  has  completed  56  credit  hours 
(i.e.,  has  reached  |unior  standing) 

b.  Students  with  an  A  in  ENGL  101  (but  not  101 A  nor  101X)are 
exempt 

c   Students  who  score  700  or  better  on  the  SAT  verbal  will  not 
be  exempt  from  ENGL  391/393,  but  will  receive  permission 
to  register  tor  ENGL  391H  or  393H 
B.  Mathematics-3  credits  MATH    110  (or  the  modular  equivalent 
MATH  102-3-4)  or  MATH  1 15 

1  Students  with  the  following  minimum  examination  scores  or 
higher  are  exempt 

a   SAT  600 

b  College  Board  Achievement  Tests  in  Mathematics,  Level  I  or 

II  600 
c   Advanced  Placement  Examinations,  Calculus  AB  or  BC  3 
d   Any  CLEP  Subiect  Examination  in  Mathematics  60 

2  Successful  completion  of  any  of  the  following  entry  courses  ol  a 
higher  level  than  MATH  110  MATH  111.  140.  141.  150.  151. 
220,  221.  240.  241.  246.  250.  251;  STAT  100.  250 

II  Distributive  Studies-minimum  24  credits  Courses  to  meet  these 
requirements  must  be  chosen  from  a  list  approved  by  the  University 
Studies  Committee  (See  the  Schedule  ol  Classes  for  this  list ) 

A.  Culture  and  History  (minimum  6  credits.  2  courses) 

B  Natural    Sciences    and    Mathematics    (minimum     6    credits.    2 

courses)  One  course  must  be  a  laboratory  science 
C   Literature  and  the  Arts  (minimum  6  credits.  2  courses)  Courses 

must  be  taken  in  two  different  departments 
D  Social  and  Behavioral  Sciences  (minimum  6  credits.  2  courses) 

III  Advanced  Studies-six  credits  This  requirement  may  be  fulfilled  only 
alter  student  has  completed  fifty-six  credit  hours 

It  is  intended  that,  in  fulfilling  this  requirement,  students  choose  courses 
that  offer  a  contrast  to  the  maior  rather  than  supplementing  it  Courses  to 
fulfill  these  requirements  must  be  from  two  different  departments  outside 
the  department  of  the  student's  maior 

Courses  to  meet  these  requirements  must  be  chosen  from  a  list 

designated  by  the  University  Studies  Committee  as  suitable  for  satisfying 

each  of  the  requirements   (See  the  Schedule  ol  Classes  for  this  list  ) 

A   The  Development  of  Knowledge  (three   credits,   one  course) 

Courses  which  focus  on  the  creation,  discovery,  exploration. 

testing,  and  evaluation  of  knowledge  in  one  or  more  disciplines 

B   The  Analysis  of  Human  Problems  (three  credits,  one  course) 

Courses  which  focus  on  the  application  of  knowledge  from  one  or 

more  disciplines  to  the  study  of  important  human  problems 

Special  Note  for  International  Students 

Special  requirements  in  English  for  international  students  are  discussed 

above 

Approved  Courses 

Listed  below  are  the  courses  approved  by  the  University  Studies 
Program  Committee  as  of  December  1986  Students  must  choose  courses 
from  this  list  in  order  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  Program 

Distributive  Studies  (A)  Culture  and  History 

AASP  100 — Introduction  to  Alro-Amencan  Studies 
AASP  200— African  Civilizations 
AASP  202— Black  Culture  in  the  United  States 
AMST  201  —  Introduction  to  American  Studies  I 
AMST  205  — Material  Aspects  of  American  Life 
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AMST  207— Contemporary  American  Cultures 

ANTH  298A— Chesapeake  An  Archaeology  ot  Maryland 

ANTH  298B— The  First  Americans 

CHIN  101— Intensive  Elementary  Chinese  I 

CHIN  102— Elementary  Spoken  Chinese 

CHIN  103  — Elementary  Written  Chinese 

CHIN  201— Intermediate  Spoken  Chinese  I 

CHIN  202— Intermediate  Written  Chinese  II 

CHIN  203— Intermediate  Spoken  Chinese  II 

CHIN  204  — Intermediate  Written  Chinese  II 

CLAS  170— Greek  and  Roman  Mythology 

EDPA  210— Historical  and  Philosophical  Perspectives  on  Education 

ENGL  260— Introduction  to  Folklore 

FMCD  330  — Family  Patterns 

FREN  101— Elementary  French  I 

FREN  102— Elementary  French  II 

FREN  103— Review  of  Elementary  French 

FREN  104  — Intermediate  French 

FREN  121— Accelerated  French  I 

FREN  122— Accelerated  French  II 

FREN  311— French  Conversation   Contemporary  Issues 

FREN  312  — French  Conversation   Current  Cultural  Events 

FREN  370— Aspects  ot  French  Civilization 

GEOG  150— World  Cities 

GEOG  202— The  World  in  Cultural  Perspective 

GEOG  321— Maryland  and  Adjacent  Areas 

GEOG  324— Europe— Contemporary  Landscapes 

GEOG  325— The  Soviet  Union 

GEOG  326— Africa 

GEOG  327  — South  Asia 

GERM  101  — Elementary  German  I 

GERM  102— Elementary  German  II 

GERM  103— Review  of  Elementary  German 

GERM  104— Intermediate  German 

GERM  141— Elementary  Yiddish  I 

GERM  142— Elementary  Yiddish  II 

GERM  144  — Intermediate  Yiddish  I 

GERM  145— Intermediate  Yiddish  II 

GERM  280— German-American  Cultural  Contrast 

GERM  281  — Women  in  German  Society  and  Literature  (in  English) 

GERM  282— Germanic  Mythology 

GERM  381— German  Civilization  I 

GERM  382— German  Civilization  II 

GERM  383  — The  Viking  Era 

GERM  384  — The  Age  of  Chivalry 

GERM  389C— The  Ancient  Celts 

GERM  389I— Ancient  India 

GERM  489— Medieval  Russia 

GREK  101  — Elementary  Greek  I 

GREK  102— Elementary  Greek  II 

GREK  203— Intermediate  Greek 

GVPT  240— Political  Ideologies 

HEBR  1 1 1  — Elementary  Hebrew  I 

HEBR  112— Elementary  Hebrew  II 

HEBR  211— Intermediate  Hebrew  I 

HEBR  212— Intermediate  Hebrew  II 

HEBR  298A— Special  Topics  in  Jewish  Studies   Introduction  to 

Jewish  Beliefs  and  Practices 

HEBR  333  — Hebrew  Civilization 

HEBR  334— Hebrew  Civilization 

HIST  101— Great  Ideas,  Events  and  Personalities  in  History 

HIST  115  — Modern  Business  History 

HIST  130— The  Ancient  World 

HIST  131— The  Medieval  World 

HIST  132— The  Rise  of  the  West:  1500-1789 

HIST  133— Modern  Europe.  1789-Present 

HIST  144— The  Humanities  I 

HIST  145— The  Humanities  II 

HIST  156— History  of  the  United  States  to  1865 

HIST  200— Introduction  to  the  History  of  Science 

HIST  201— Science  and  Technology  in  World  History 

HIST  210— Women  in  America  to  1880 

HIST  211— Women  in  America  Since  1880 

HIST  234— History  of  Britain  to  1485 

HIST  235  — History  of  Britain,  1461-1714 

HIST  236— History  of  Britain.  1688  to  Present 

HIST  237  — Russian  Civilization 

HIST  250— Latin  American  History  I  (to  1810) 

HIST  251— Latin  American  History  II  (1810  to  present) 

HIST  280— Islamic  Civilization 

HIST  282— History  of  the  Jewish  People  I  (to  late  Middle  Ages) 

HIST  283— History  of  the  Jewish  People  II 

HIST  284— East  Asian  Civilization  I  (to  1700) 

HIST  285— East  Asian  Civilization  II  (since  1700) 

HIST  290— African  Civilization 

HONR  110— Freshman  Honors  Colloquium,  Cultural  and  Historical 


HONR  318— Honors  Seminar,  Cultural  and  Historical 

ITAL  101— Elementary  Italian  I 

ITAL  102— Elementary  Italian  II 

ITAL  121— Accelerated  Italian  I 

ITAL  122— Accelerated  Italian  II 

ITAL  203— Intermediate  Italian 

ITAL  204  — Review  Grammar  and  Composition 

ITAL  211— Intermediate  Conversation 

ITAL  301— Advanced  Conversation  and  Composition 

ITAL  370— Italian  Civilization 

JAPN  101— Elementary  Japanese  I 

JAPN  102— Elementary  Japanese  II 

JAPN  201— Intermediate  Spoken  Japanese  I 

JAPN  202— Intermediate  Written  Japanese  I 

JAPN  203— Intermediate  Spoken  Japanese  II 

JAPN  204  — Intermediate  Written  Japanese  II 

JAPN  217  — Buddhism  and  Japanese  Literature  in  Translation 

LATN  101  — Elementary  Latin  I 

LATN  102— Elementary  Latin  II 

LATN  120— Intensive  Latin 

LATN  203— Intermediate  Latin  I 

LATN  204— Intermediate  Latin  II 

LATN  220— Intermediate  Intensive  Latin 

PHED  293— History  of  Sport  in  America 

PHIL  100— Introduction  to  Philosophy 

PHIL  110— Plato's  Republic 

PHIL  243— Philosophy  of  Rural  Life 

PHIL  250— Philosophy  of  Science  I 

PORT  101— Elementary  Portuguese  I 

PORT  102— Elementary  Portuguese  II 

PORT  203— Intermediate  Portuguese 

SLAV  101— Elementary  Russian  I 

SLAV  102— Elementary  Russian  II 

SLAV  104  — Intermediate  Russian  I 

SLAV  105— Intermediate  Russian  II 

SLAV  281— Russian  Culture 

SLAV  489R  — Medieval  Russia 

SPAN  101— Elementary  Spanish  I 

SPAN  102— Elementary  Spanish  II 

SPAN  103— Review  of  Elementary  Spanish 

SPAN  203— Intermediate  Spanish 

SPAN  204— Review  of  Oral  and  Written  Spanish 

SPAN  205— Intermediate  Conversation 

SPAN  311— Advanced  Conversation  I 

SPAN  312  — Advanced  Conversation  II 

SPAN  325— Spanish  Civilization  I 

SPAN  326— Spanish  Civilization  II 

SPAN  346— Latin  American  Civilization  I 

SPAN  347  — Latin  American  Civilization  II 

TEXT  345  — History  of  Costume  I 

TEXT  347— History  of  Costume  II 

TEXT  363  — History  of  Textiles 

THET  310— The  American  Theatre 

Distributive  Studies  (B)  Natural  Sciences  and  Mathematics 

Lab  Sciences 

AGRO  100  &  102— Crops  Laboratory  and  Crop  Production 

AGRO  302— General  Soils 

ASTR  100  &  110  or  1 1 1— Introduction  to  Astronomy  and 

Astronomy  Laboratory 

BIOL  101  and  102— Concepts  and  Laboratory  in  Biology 

BOTN  100— General  Botany  for  Non-science  Students 

BOTN  101— General  Botany 

CHEM  102— Chemistry  of  Man's  Environment 

CHEM  103— General  Chemistry  I 

CHEM  104— Fundamentals  of  Organic  and  Biochemistry 

CHEM  105  — Principles  of  General  Chemistry  I 

CHEM  111— Chemistry  in  Modern  Life 

CHEM  113— General  Chemistry  II 

CHEM  115— Principles  of  General  Chemistry  II 

ENTM  205— Principles  of  Entomology 

GEOG  170  and  171— Maps  and  Map  Use,  and  Maps  and  Map  Use 

Laboratory 

GEOG  201  &  211— The  Geography  of  Environmental  Systems  and 

The  Geography  of  Environmental  Systems  Laboratory 

GEOL  100  &  110— Physical  Geology  and  Physical  Geology 

Laboratory 

GEOL  101  and  110— Physical  Geology  for  Science  Students 

MICB  100— Basic  Microbiology 

MICB  200— General  Microbiology 

PHED  360— Physiology  of  Exercise 

PHYS  102  and  103— Physics  of  Music  and  Laboratory 

PHYS  106  &  107— Light  Perception,  Photography  and  Visual 

Phenomena  and  Light  Perception,  Photography  and  Visual 

Phenomena  Laboratory 

PHYS  114— Energy  and  the  Environment 
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PHYS  117— Introduction  to  Physics 

PHYS  121— Fundamentals  ot  Physics  I 

PHYS  122— Fundamentals  of  Physics  II 

PHYS  141— Principles  ot  Physics  I 

PHYS  142— Principles  of  Physics  II 

PHYS  191  &  195— Introductory  Physics  I  and  Introductory  Physics 

Laboratory  I 

PHYS  192  &  196— Introductory  Physics  II  and  Introductory  Physics 

Laboratory  II 

PHYS  293  &  295— Introductory  Physics  Electricity  and  Magnetism 

and  Intermediate  Physics  Laboratory 

PHYS  294  &  296— Introductory  Physics   Optics  and  Modern 

Physics  and  Intermediate  Physics  Laboratory 

PHYS  221— General  Physics  for  Science  Teachers  I 

PHYS  222— General  Physics  for  Science  Teachers  II 

PHYS  262— General  Physics  Heat,  Electricity  and  Magnetism 

PHYS  263— General  Physics  Waves.  Relativity  and  Quantum 

Physics 

ZOOL  101— General  Zoology 

ZOOL  210— Animal  Diversity 

ZOOL  212— Ecology.  Evolution  and  Behavior 

Nonlab  Sciences  and  Mathematics 

AEED  200 — Environmental  Interpretation 

AGRO  105— Soil  and  the  Environment 

ANSC  101  — Principles  of  Animal  Science 

ANTH  101— Introduction  to  Anthropology 

ASTR  100 — Introduction  to  Astronomy 

ASTR  181— Introductory  Astronomy  and  Astrophysics  I 

ASTR  182— Introductory  Astronomy  and  Astrophysics  II 

ASTR  350— Astronomy  and  Astrophysics 

BIOL  101— Organization  and  Interrelationships  in  the  Biological 

World 

BOTN  200— Humanistic  Botany 

BOTN  211— Ecology  and  Mankind 

CHEM  107— Chemistry  and  Man 

ENAG  232— Water,  A  Renewable  Resource 

ENES  120— Noise  Pollution 

ENES  121— The  Man-Made  World 

ENTM  100— Insects 

GEOG  140— Coastal  Environments 

GEOG  170— Maps  and  Map  Use 

GEOG  201— The  Geography  of  Environmental  Systems 

GEOL  100— Physical  Geology 

GEOL  101— Physical  Geology  for  Science    Students 

GEOL  102— Historical  Geology 

GEOL  120— Environmental  Geology 

HESP  305— Anatomy  and  Physiology  of  the  Speech  Mechanism 

HONR  128— Freshman  Honors  Colloquium,  Natural  Sciences  and 

Mathematics 

HONR  328— Honors  Seminar,  Natural  Sciences  and  Mathematics 

HORT  100— Introduction  to  Horticulture 

MATH  105— Mathematical  Ideas 

MATH  111— Introduction  to  Math  II 

MATH  140— Calculus  I 

MATH  141— Calculus  II 

MATH  150— Calculus  I  (Honors) 

MATH  151— Calculus  II  (Honors) 

MATH  210— Elements  of  Mathematics 

MATH  211  — Elements  of  Geometry 

MATH  220— Elementary  Calculus  I 

MATH  221— Elementary  Calculus  II 

MATH  240— Introduction  to  Linear  Algebra 

MATH  241— Calculus  III 

MATH  246— Differential  Equations  for  Scientists  and  Engineers 

MATH  250— Calculus  III  (Honors) 

MATH  251— Calculus  IV  (Honors) 

METO  100— Weather  and  Life 

MICB  322— Microbiology  and  the  Public 

NUTR  100— Elements  of  Nutrition 

PHYS  101— Contemporary  Physics 

PHYS  102— Physics  of  Music 

PHYS  106— Light,  Perception,  Photography  and  Visual  Phenomena 

PHYS  1 1 1— Physics  in  the  Modern  World  I 

PHYS  112— Physics  in  the  Modern  World  II 

PHYS  161— General  Physics  Mechanics  and  Particle  Dynamics 

PSYC  206— Developmental  Biopsychology 

PSYC  301— Biological  Basis  of  Behavior 

SOCY  201— Introductory  Statistics  for  Sociology 

STAT  100— Elementary  Statistics  and  Probability 

STAT  250— Introduction  to  Statistical  Models 

ZOOL  181— Life  in  the  Oceans 

Distributive  Studies  (C)  Literature  and  the  Arts 

Note:  Courses  must  be  taken  in  different  departments. 


APDS  104 
ARCH  170 
ARCH  222 
ARTH  100 
ARTH  260 
ARTH  261 
ARTH  262 
ARTH  284 
CHIN  313- 
CHIN  314- 
CHIN  315- 
CHIN  44 1  - 
CHIN  442- 
CLAS  370 
CLAS  371 
DANC  200 
ENGL  201 
ENGL  202 
ENGL  205 
ENGL  210 
ENGL  211 
ENGL  212 
ENGL  234 
ENGL  240 
ENGL  241 
ENGL  242 
ENGL  243- 
ENGL  244- 
ENGL  245 
ENGL  246- 
ENGL  247- 
ENGL  250 
ENGL  271 
ENGL  272- 
Century 
ENGL  301- 
ENGL  302- 
ENGL  304- 
ENGL  305- 
ENGL  313- 
ENGL  345- 
ENGL  462- 
FREN  250- 
FREN  340- 
FREN  350- 
FREN  351- 
Present 
FREN  352- 
Revolution 
GERM  220 
GERM  285 
GREK  204 
HEBR  223- 
HEBR  224- 
HEBR  231- 
HEBR  322- 
HONR  138 
HONR  338 
HORT  160 
ITAL  251  — 
ITAL  351  — 
ITAL  352 
ITAL  376— 
MUSC  130 
MUSC  140 
MUSC  141 
MUSC  215 
RTVF  314- 
SLAV  328A 
SLAV  328B 
SPAN  221- 
SPAN  321- 
SPAN  322- 
SPAN  323- 
SPAN  324- 
THET  1 10- 
WMST  250 


Survey  of  Design  History 
—An  Introduction  to  the  Built  Environment 

—  History  ot  Western  Architecture 
Introduction  to  Art 

—History  of  Art  I 
—History  of  Art  II 

Arts  of  Asia 
—Introduction  to  African  Art 
-Chinese  Poetry  and  Prose  m  Translation 
-Chinese  Fiction  and  Drama  m  Translation 
-Modern  Chinese  Literature  in  Translation 
-Traditional  Chinese  Fiction 
-Modern  Chinese  Fiction 
—Greek  Literature  in  Translation 

Latin  Literature  in  Translation 

—  Introduction  to  Dance 
—World  Literature  Homer  to  the  Renaissance 
—World  Literature  The  Renaissance  to  the  Present 
—Introduction  to  Shakespeare 
—English  Literature  to  1800 

—  English  Literature  Irom  1800  to  the  Present 
—American  Literature  to  1865 
—Introduction  to  Afro-American  Literature 

—  Introduction  to  Literary  Forms   Fiction,  Poetry,  Drama 
—Introduction  to  the  Novel 
—Fact  and  Fiction   Forms  of  Non-Fiction  Prose 

—  Introduction  to  Poetry  and  Poetics 

—  Introduction  to  Drama 
—Introduction  to  Film  as  Literature 
-The  Short  Story 
-Literature  of  Fantasy 

—  Women  m  Literature 

—Honors  World  Literature  Homer  to  the  Renaissance 
-Honors  World  Literature  Renaissance  to  the  20th 

-Critical  Methods  m  the  Study  of  Literature 

-English  Medieval  Literature  in  Translation 

-Maior  Works  of  Shakespeare 

-Shakespeare  and  His  Contemporaries  An  Introduction 

-American  Literature  from  1865  to  the  Present 

-Twentieth  Century  Poetry  of  Britain  and  America 

-Folksong  and  Ballad 

-Readings  in  French  Literature 

-Modern  French  Literature  in  Translation 

-Advanced  Readings  in  French 

-French  Literature  from  the  Revolution  to  the 

-French  Literature  from  the  Middle  Ages  to  the 

—Introduction  to  German  Literature 
—German  Film  and  Literature 

Intermediate  Greek  (Homer) 

The  Hebrew  Bible   Narrative 

The  Hebrew  Bible   Poetry  and  Rhetoric 

Introduction  to  Jewish  Literature  in  Translation 

Israeli  Literature  in  Translation 

■Freshman  Honors  Colloquium   Literature  and  the  Arts 

Honors  Seminar   Literature  and  the  Arts 

Introduction  to  the  Art  of  Landscaping 
Introduction  to  Italian  Literature 
Italian  Literature  from  Dante  to  the  Renaissance 
Italian  Literature  from  the  Renaissance  to  the  Present 
The  Italian  Opera  Libretto 
-Survey  of  Music  Literature 
-Muse  Fundamentals  I 
-Music  Fundamentals  II 
-The  Art  of  the  Performer 

Introduction  to  the  Film 

—  Nineteenth  Century  Russian  Literature  in  Translation  I 
—Nineteenth  Century  Russian  Literature  in  Translation  II 
-Readings  m  Spanish 
-Survey  of  Spanish  Literature  I 
-Survey  of  Spanish  Literature  II 
-Survey  of  Spanish  American  Literature  I 
-Survey  of  Spanish  American  Literature  II 
-Introduction  to  the  Theatre 
— Women,  Art  and  Culture 


Distributive  Studies  (D)  Social  and  Behavioral  Studies 
AMST  203  — Popular  Culture  in  America 
AMST  204  —  Film  and  American  Culture  Studies 
AMST  206 — Business  and  American  Culture  Studies 
ANTH  102 — Introduction  to  Anthropology 
ANTH  221  — Man  and  Environment 
ANTH  241— Introduction  to  Archaeology 
ANTH  271— Language  and  Culture 
AREC  240— Environmental  and  Human  Ecology 
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ARSC  310— Management  and  Leadership  I 

ARSC  320— National  Security  Forces  in  Contemporary  American 

Society  I 

BSOS  200— Introduction  to  Applied  Behavioral  and  Social  Science 

CJUS  100— Introduction  to  Criminal  Justice 

CNEC  100  — Introduction  to  Consumer  Economics 

CRIM  220— Criminology 

ECON  105— Economics  ot  Social  Problems 

ECON  201— Principles  ol  Economics  I 

ECON  203— Principles  ol  Economics  II 

ECON  205— Fundamentals  ot  Economics 

ECON  307— Development  ot  Economic  Ideas 

ECON  310— Evolution  ot  Modern  Capitalism  in  Western  Europe 

and  the  United  States 

ECON  31 1— American  Economic  Development 

EDHD  306— A  Study  of  Human  Behavior 

EDHD  330— Human  Development  and  Societal  Institutions 

EDPA  201— Education  in  Contemporary  American  Society 

FMCO  201— Concepts  in  Community  Development 

FMCD  250— Decision  Making  in  Families  and  Communities 

FOOD  110— Food  tor  People 

FOOD  300— Economics  ot  Food  Consumption 

GEOG  100— Introduction  to  Geography 

GEOG  110— The  World  Today  A  Regional  Geography 

GEOG  130— Developing  Countries 

GEOG  203— Economic  Geography 

GVPT  100  — Principles  of  Government  and  Politics 

GVPT  170 — American  Government 

GVPT  220— Introduction  to  Political  Behavior 

GVPT  273 — Introduction  to  Environmental  Policy 

GVPT  300— International  Political  Relations 

GVPT  343— Political  Themes  in  Contemporary  Literature 

HESP  120 — Introduction  to  Linguistics 

HIST  157— History  of  the  U  S   Since  1865 

HIST  275 — Law  and  Constitutionalism  in  American  History 

HLTH  230— Introduction  to  Health  Behavior 

HLTH  285— Controlling  Stress  and  Tension 

HONR  148 — Freshman  Honors  Colloquium   Social  and  Behavioral 

Sciences 

HONR  348— Honors  Seminar   Social  and  Behavioral  Sciences 

JOUR  100 — Introduction  to  Mass  Communication 

LING  200— Introduction  to  Linguistics 

LING  240— Language  and  Mind 

PHED  287— Sport  and  American  Society 

PHED  350— Psychology  of  Sport 

PHED  385 — Motor  Learning  and  Skilled  Performance 

PHIL  140 — Contemporary  Moral  Issues 

PHIL  245— Political  and  Social  Philosophy  I 

PSYC  100— Introduction  to  Psychology 

PSYC  221— Social  Psychology 

PSYC  310— Perception 

PSYC  331 — Introduction  to  Abnormal  Psychology 

PSYC  335— Personality  and  Adiustment 

PSYC  355— Child  Psychology 

RECR  130 — History  and  Introduction  to  Recreation 

RTVF  124— Mass  Communication  in  20th  Century  Society 

SOCY  100— Introduction  to  Sociology 

SOCY  105 — Introduction  to  Contemporary  Social  Problems 

SOCY  230— Sociological  Social  Psychology 

SOCY  300— American  Society 

SOCY  327— Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Deviance 

SOCY  331— Work.  Bureaucracy  and  Industry 

SOCY  341 — Inequality  in  American  Society 

SOCY  498K— Sociology  of  Knowledge 

SPCH  350 — Foundation  of  Communication  Theory 

URBS  100— Introduction  to  Interdisciplinary  Urban  Studies 

URBS  210 — Behavioral  and  Social  Dimensions  of  the  Urban 

Community 

URBS  220— Environmental  and  Technological  Dimensions  of  the 

Urban  Community 

URBS  320— The  City  and  the  Developing  National  Culture  of  the 

United  States 

WMST  200— Introduction  to  Women's  Studies 

Advanced  Studies  (A)  Development  of  Knowledge 

AMST  4 18E— Cultural  Themes  in  America:  the  American  Image  of 

Africa 

AMST  4 18K— Cultural  Themes  in  America:  Race  in  America 

Theory  and  Policy 

AMST  428A— American  Cultural  Eras:  Social  Dramas  in  American 

Cultural  History 

AMST  429B— Perspectives  on  Popular  Culture   Science  Fiction  in 

American  Culture 

AMST  432 — Literature  and  American  Society 

ANTH  371— Introduction  to  Linguistics 

ANTH  389C— Culture  and  Personality 

ANTH  401  —  Cultural  Anthropology:  Principles  and  Processes 


ANTH  451— Archaeology  of  the  New  World 

ARHU  309— Forms  and  Forces  of  Human  Experience 

ASTR  300— Stars  and  Stellar  Systems 

ASTR  330— Solar  System  Astronomy 

ASTR  340— Galaxies  and  the  Universe 

ASTR  380— Lile  in  the  Universe 

BCHM  361— Origins  ot  Biochemistry 

CJUS  330— Contemporary  Legal  Policy  Issues 

CLAS  320 — Women  in  Classical  Antiquity 

CLAS  470— Advanced  Greek  and  Roman  Mythology 

ECON  402— Business  Cycles 

EDCI  488N— Learning  Styles  and  Learning  Environments 

EDMS  451— Introduction  to  Educational  Statistics 

(Students  who  have  credit  lor  PSYC  200,  ECON  421.  BMGT 
230,  GVPT  422,  GEOG  305  OR  SOCY  201  cannot  receive 
credit  for  EDMS  451    Students  who  wish  to  use  EDMS  451  in 
lieu  of  one  of  the  above  to  satisfy  departmental  requirements 
must  receive  approval  trom  their  departmentaf  academic 
advisor ) 

ENGL  379A— Special  Topics  in  Literature   Studies  in  Mythmakmg 

ENGL  379B  —  Language  and  Gender   Male/Female  Difference  in 

Language  Use 

ENGL  379E  —  Special  Topics  in  Literature  Film  Analysis — The 

Rhetoric  of  Fictional  Worlds 

ENGL  379I — Special  Topics  in  Literature  Science  and  Literature 

ENGL  379J— Special  Topics  in  Literature   Interpreting  the  Bible 

ENGL  379K  — Special  Topics  in  Literature:  Private  Lives 

ENGL  379L— The  Great  Divide   The  Modern  and  Pre-Modern 

Worlds 

ENGL  379M  — Britain  in  the  Age  ol  Revolution.  1760-1820 

ENGL  379V— Special  Topics  in  Literature:  Modern  Poetry  and  the 

Visual  Arts 

ENGL  385— English  Semantics 

ENGL  412— Literature  of  the  17th  Century.  1600-1660 

ENGL  420— Literature  of  the  Romantic  Period 

ENGL  432— American  Literature.  1865-1914 

ENGL  453— Literary  Criticism 

ENGL  479R— Readers,  Writers,  and  Rhetoric 

ENGL  489A  —  Special  Topics  in  English  Language   The  Language 

of  Advertising 

ENGL  489C— The  Language  of  the  Law 

GEOG  370— Principles  of  Cartography 

GEOL  301— Development  of  Knowledge 

GERM  348— Yiddish  Culture 

GERM  349A— Yiddish  Literature  in  Translation   The  Holocaust  in 

Film  and  Literature 

GERM  479B  — Language  and  Science 

GNED  301— The  Arts  and  the  Sciences 

GVPT  441  —  History  of  Political  Theory:  Ancient  and  Medieval 

GVPT  442 — History  of  Political  Theory — Modern  and  Recent 

GVPT  443 — Contemporary  Political  Theory 

HEBR  498B— Special  Topics  in  Jewish  Studies:  Issues  in  Jewish 

Ethics  and  Law 

HEBR  498R— Reconstructing  Ancient  Civilizations   the  Case  of 

Mesopotamia 

HIST  311— Approaches  to  the  Past 

HIST  401 — The  Scientific  Revolution   From  Copernicus  to  Newton 

HIST  402  —  The  Development  of  Modern  Physical  Science   From 

Newton  to  Einstein 

HIST  403  —  Twentieth  Century  Revolutions  in  Physical  Sciences 

HIST  407— History  of  Technology 

HIST  412 — Readings  in  Psycho-History 

HLTH  498T — Ways  of  Knowing  about  Human  Stress  and  Tension 

HONR  368 — Honors  Seminar   Development  of  Knowledge 

HSAD  451 — Gaming  Simulation  in  Design  I 

LING  440 — Grammars  and  Cognition 

MATH  310  — Introduction  to  Analysis 

MATH  406 — Introduction  to  Number  Theory 

MATH  430 — Euclidean  and  Non-Euclidean  Geometries 

MUSC  340— Survey  of  Music  Literature 

NUTR  335— History  of  Nutrition 

PHED  362— Philosophy  of  Sport 

PHIL  308A— Philosophy  of  Literature  and  Film 

PHIL  308C— Philosophy  and  Computers 

PHIL  308D— Philosophy  of  History 

PHIL  308X — Discovery  and  Analogy  in  Science 

PHIL  310— Ancient  Philosophy 

PHIL  328A— Marxist  Philosophy 

PHIL  331— Philosophy  of  Art 

PHIL  332— Philosophy  of  Beauty 

PHIL  334  — Philosophy  of  Music 

PHIL  408 — Topics  in  Contemporary  Philosophy 

PHIL  408A— The  Nature  of  Scientific  Understanding 

PHIL  408C — Contemporary  French  and  German  Philosophy  (cross- 
listed  with  FREN  479B) 

PHIL  408E— Aesthetic  Theory  and  Philosophy  of  Criticism 
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PHIL  428A— Origins  of  the  Modern  Scientific  World-View 

PHIL  447— Philosophy  of  Law 

PHIL  450— Scientific  Thought  I 

PHIL  451— Scientific  Thought  II 

PHIL  452— Philosophy  of  Physics 

PHIL  453— Philosophy  of  Science  II 

PHIL  454  — Philosophy  of  Economics 

PHIL  455 — Philosophy  of  the  Social  Sciences 

PHIL  456— Philosophy  of  Biology 

PHIL  457— Philosophy  of  History 

PHIL  458  — Topics  in  the  Philosophy  of  Science 

PHIL  458A — Philosophy  of  Agricultural  Science 

PHIL  458X  — Causation  and  Causal  Thinking 

PHIL  465— Philosophy  of  Psychology 

PHIL  472— Philosophy  of  Mathematics 

PHYS  420— Principles  of  Modern  Physics 

PHYS  421— Introduction  to  Modern  Physics 

PHYS  499F  —  Twentieth  Century  Physics 

SOCY  403— Intermediate  Sociological  Theory 

SOCY  498K— Sociology  of  Knowledge 

SPCH  450— Classical  Rhetoric 

THET  495— History  of  Theatrical  Theory  and  Criticism 

WMST  400— Theories  of  Feminism 

ZOOL  301 — Biological  Issues  and  Scientific  Evidence 

ZOOL  328F  — The  Brain 

Advanced  Studies  (B)  Analysis  of  Human  Problems 

AEED  323— Developing  Youth  Programs 

AGRO  303— International  Crop  Production 

AMST  330 — Critics  of  American  Culture 

AMST  418B— Culture  and  Mental  Disorders 

AMST  418C — Cultural  Themes  in  America   The  American 

Environment   Conservation  and  Ecology 

AMST  418D — Cultural  Themes  in  America:  Growing  Up  American 

AMST  428B— American  Cultural  Eras:  American  Film  Culture  in  the 

1960s 

ANTH  389B— Medical  Anthropology 

AREC  365— World  Hunger  Population,  Food  Supplies  and  Public 

Policy 

AREC  433— Food  and  Agricultural  Policy 

AREC  453 — Natural  Resource  Economics  and  Public  Policy 

ARHU  308A— Post  World  War  II  Japan  through  Film  and  Fiction 

CHEM  374— Technology,  Energy  and  Risk 

CLAS  370— Greek  Literature  in  Translation 

CNEC  310— Consumer  Economics  and  Public  Policy 

CNEC  410 — Consumer  Finance 

CNEC  431— The  Consumer  and  the  Law 

CNEC  435 — Economics  of  Consumption 

CNEC  437— Consumer  Behavior 

ECON  415  — Introduction  to  Economic  Development  of 

Undeveloped  Areas 

ECON  451— Public  Choice  and  Public  Policy 

ECON  490 — Survey  of  Urban  Economic  Problems  and  Policies 

EDCI  381  — Schools  and  Children 

EDCP  420— Education  and  Racism 

EDHD  445— Guidance  ot  Young  Children 

EDIT  476— Application  of  Technology  to  Societal  Problems 

EDIT  488T— Issues  Confronting  Families  Past  and  Future:  A  Multi- 

disciplmary  Approach 

EDPA  400— The  Future  of  the  Human  Community 

EDPA  488G— Technology,  Social  Change  and  Education 

ENAG  315— Energy— Its  Effects  on  Agriculture  and  Food 

ENGL  379F  —  Coping  with  Change 

ENGL  379N  — Special  Topics  in  Literature  Literature  of  Sentiment 

and  Sentimentality 

ENGL  379Q— Special  Topics  in  Literature   Utopia  and  Utopian 

Visions 

ENGL  379R— Different  Views  of  the  Bay 

ENGL  379S— Changing  Ideas  of  the  City  in  Western  Literature 

ENGL  479C  — Selected  Topics  in  English  and  American  Literature 

After  1800 

Ideal  and  Real  Communities  in  19th  Century  American  Literature 

ENGL  479D— Selected  Topics  in  English  and  American  Literature 

After  1800  On  Argument 


ENTM  303  — International  Pest  and  Pesticide  Problem   Analysis  and 

Solution 

FMCD  381— Poverty  and  Affluence 

FMCD  431 — Family  Crises  and  Intervention 

FMCD  487  — Legal  Aspects  of  Family  Problems 

FMCD  497  — The  Child  and  the  Law 

FREN  478B  —  Themes  and  Movements  of  French  Literature  in 

Translation  French  Women  Writers 

FREN  478C— I  and  They   The  Conflict  Between  the  Individual  and 

Society  in  French  Literature 

FREN  479A  —  The  Literature  of  Existentialism  and  the  Absurd 

FREN  479D— Ideologies  and  Relations  between  the  Sexes 

GEOG  434— Agricultural  and  Rural  Development 

GEOG  462— Water  Resources  and  Water  Resource  Planning 

GEOG  463— Geographic  Aspects  of  Pollution 

GEOG  464  — Energy  Resources  and  Planning 

GERM  489J  —  Honor  as  a  Theme  in  Western  Literature 

GERM  489A— Reason  and  Faith 

GNED  300— Perspectives  on  Nuclear  War 

GVPT  403— Law,  Morality  and  War  (cross-listed  with  PHIL  446) 

GVPT  405— Defense  Policy  and  Arms  Control 

GVPT  432— Civil  Rights  and  the  Constitution 

GVPT  441  — History  of  Political  Theory:  Ancient  and  Medieval 

GVPT  457 — American  Foreign  Relations 

GVPT  462— Urban  Politics 

GVPT  471— Women  and  Politics 

GVPT  479C  — Problems  of  American  Public  Policy 

HIST  3 12A— Crisis  and  Change  in  the  United  States   The  Changing 

Urban  Scene 

HIST  312B— Dynamics  of  Federal  Indian  Policy 

HIST  3 13A  — Authority  and  Freedom   A  Problem  in  Western 

Civilization 

HIST  3 14A— Crisis  and  Change  in  the  Middle  East  and  Africa 

HIST  316A — Slavery  and  Race  Relations  in  Latin  America 

HIST  317  —  The  Professions  and  Society 

HIST  458A— Selected  Topics  in  Women's  History  Victorian  Women 

HLTH  476— Death  Education 

HONR  378— Honors  Seminar  Analysis  of  Human  Problems 

ITAL  411— Dante 

NUTR  425— International  Nutrition 

NUTR  498H— Development  and  Modification  of  Food  Habits 

PERH  490 — Theories  of  Children's  Love  and  Peace  Behaviors 

PHIL  308B— Philosophy  of  Life 

PHIL  308F— Philosophical  Aspects  of  Feminism 

PHIL  340— Making  Decisions 

PHIL  342— Moral  Problems  in  Medicine 

PHIL  408L— Racial  and  Sexual  Discrimination 

PHIL  441  — History  of  Ethics:  Hobbes  to  the  Present 

PHIL  446— Law,  Morality  and  War  (cross-listed  with  GVPT  403) 

PHIL  408A — Analysis  and  Design  of  Legal  and  Moral  Institutions 

PHYS  318— Topics  in  Contemporary  Physics  the  Risks  of  Nuclear 

Power 

PSYC  354— Cross-Cultural  Psychology 

SOCY  305— Scarcity  and  Modern  Society 

SOCY  325— Sex  Roles 

SOCY  333— Technology  and  Society 

SOCY  427— Deviant  Behavior 

SOCY  431— Formal  and  Complex  Organizations 

SOCY  441  — Social  Stratification 

SOCY  460  — Sociology  of  Work 

SOCY  464— Military  Sociology 

SOCY  498A— Medical  Sociology 

SOCY  498N— Sociology  of  Nuclear  War 

SOCY  498R — Work,  Family,  Community  and  Friendship   Issues  in 

Social  Identity  and  Well  Being 

SPCH  425 — Communication  and  Sex  Roles 

ZOOL  346— Human  Genetics  and  Society 

ZOOL  381— Natural  History  of  the  Chesapeake  Bay  Past.  Present 

and  Future 

Nolo  This  list  includes  all  courses  approved  by  the  University  Studies  Program 
Committee  as  suitable  lor  satisfying  requirements  ot  the  program  Since  all  courses 
approved  are  not  ottered  every  semester,  students  should  consult  the  Schedule  ot 
Classes  each  semester  for  the  most  current  list 
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5   Course  Offerings 


AASP  —  Afro-American  Studies 

AASP  100  Introduction  to  Afro-American  Studies  (3) 

A  survey  ot  significant  aspects  of  black  lite  and  thought  which 
are  reflected  m  black  literature,  music  and  art  This 
interdisciplinary  course  examines  the  African  cultural  and 
historical  backgrounds  and  traces  the  development  of  black 
culture  in  Africa,  the  United  States  and  the  Caribbean  from  the 
fifteenth  century  to  contemporary  times  Emphasis  is  placed 
upon  the  social,  political  and  economic  changes  m  black  life  thai 
have  influenced  the  ideas  of  black  artists  and  spokesmen 

AASP  200  African  Civilization  (3)  A  survey  ot  African 

civilizations  from  4500  8  C  to  present  Analysis  ot  traditional 
social  systems  Otscussion  of  the  impact  of  European 
colonization  on  these  civilizations  Analysis  of  the  influence  of 
traditional  African  social  systems  on  modern  African  institutions 
as  well  as  discussion  ot  contemporary  processes  of 
Africanization 

AASP  202  Black  Culture  In  the  United  States  (3)  The 

course  examines  important  aspects  of  American  Negro  life  and 
thought  which  are  reflected  in  Alro-Amencan  literature,  drama, 
music  and  art  Beginning  with  the  cultural  heritage  of  slavery,  the 
course  surveys  the  changing  modes  of  black  creative 
expression  from  the  nineteenth-century  to  the  present 

AASP  298  Special  Topics  In  Afro-American  Studies 

(3)  An  introductory  multi-disciplinary  and  mter-disciplmary 
educational  experience  to  explore  issues  relevant  to  black  lite, 
cultural  experiences,  and  political,  economic  and  artistic 
development  May  be  repeated  to  a  maximum  of  six  credits  if 
subiect  matter  is  different 

AASP  300  The  Black  Community  and  Public  Policy 

(3)  A  study  of  the  role  and  impact  ol  the  black  community  in 
public  policy  formulation,  scope  and  methods  m  public  policy 
focusing  on  specific  problems  in  the  black  community,  analysis 
and  review  of  relationships  between  the  policy  makers  and  the 
community  With  permission  of  the  program,  students  may  elect 
to  devote  time  to  specific  community  proiects  as  part  of  the 
requirements  of  the  course  The  student  will  not  serve  m  an 
agency  in  which  he  is  already  employed 

AASP  311  The  African  Slave  Trade  (3)  The  relationship 
of  the  slave  trade  of  Africans  to  the  development  of  British 
capitalism  and  its  industrial  revolution,  and  to  the  economic  and 
social  development  of  the  Americas 

AASP  312  Social  and  Cultural  Effects  of 
Colonization  and  Racism  (3)  A  comparative  approach  to 
the  study  of  the  social  and  cultural  effects  of  colonization  and 
racism  on  black  people  in  Africa,  Latin  America  and  in  the  United 
States-community  and  family  life,  religion,  economic  institutions, 
education  and  artistic  expression 

AASP  397  Senior  Reading  and  Research  Seminar  In 
Afro-American  Studies  (3)  An  interdisciplinary  reading  and 
research  senior  seminar  for  majors  in  Afro-Amencan  studies  or 
majors  m  other  departments  or  programs  who  have  completed 
at  least  eighteen  hours  of  Afro-Amencan  studies  courses 
Emphasis  on  research  and  writing  methods  in  Afro-Amencan 
studies  A  senior  thesis  will  be  completed  during  the  course 

AASP  400  Directed  Readings  in  Afro-American 
Studies  (3)  The  readings  will  be  directed  by  the  Director  of 
Afro-American  Studies  Topics  to  be  covered  the  topics  will  be 
chosen  by  the  director  to  meet  the  needs  and  interests  of 

individual  students 

AASP  401  Seminar  In  Afro-American  Studies  (3)  The 

theory  and  concepts  of  the  social  and  behavioral  sciences  as 
they  relate  to  Afro-Amencan  studies  Required  for  the  certificate 
in  Afro-American  studies  Prerequisites  at  least  15  hours  of 
Afro-Amencan  studies  or  related  courses  or  permission  of  the 
director 

AASP  403  The  Development  of  a  Black  Aesthetic  (3) 

An  analysis  of  selected  areas  of  black  creative  expression  in  the 
arts  for  the  purpose  of  understanding  the  informing  principles  ol 
style,  techniques,  and  cultural  expression  which  make  up  a  black 
aesthetic  Prerequisite  completion  of  ENGL  443  or  AASP  302  or 
consent  of  instructor 

AASP   410   Contemporary   African    Ideologies   (3) 

Analysis  of  contemporary  African  ideologies  Emphasis  on 
philosophies  of  Nyerere,  Nkrumah,  Senghor,  Sekou  Toure. 
Kaunda.  Cabral,  et  al  Discussion  ot  the  role  ot  African 
ideologies  on  modernization  and  social  change 


AASP    411    Black    Resistance    Movements    (3)    A 

comparative  study  of  the  black  resistance  movements  m  Africa 
and  America,  analysis  ot  their  interrelationships  as  well  as  their 
impact  on  contemporary  pan-Afncanism 

AASP  428  Special  Topics  In  Black  Development  (3) 

A  multi-disciplinary  and  interdisciplinary  educational  experience 
concerned  with  questions  relevant  to  the  development  of  black 
people  everywhere  Development  implies  political,  economic, 
social,  and  cultural  change  among  other  things  Consequently,  a 
number  ot  topics  may  be  examined  and  studied 

AASP  429  Special  Topics  In  Black  Culture  (3)  An 

interdisciplinary  approach  to  the  role  ot  black  artists  around  the 
world  Emphasis  is  placed  upon  contributions  of  the  black  man  m 
Atnca,  the  Caribbean  and  the  United  States  to  the  literary  arts, 
the  musical  arts,  the  performing  arts,  and  the  visual  arts  Course 
content  will  be  established  in  terms  of  those  ideas  and  concepts 
which  reflect  the  cultural  climate  of  the  era  m  which  they  were 
produced  Attention  to  individual  compositions  and  works  of  art 
through  lectures,  concepts,  field  trips,  and  audio-visual  devices 

AEED  —  Agricultural  and  Extension 
Education 

AEED    200    Environmental    Interpretation    (3)    The 

natural  history  concepts  and  conservation  practices  useful  for 
understanding  natural  and  man-modified  environments  of  the 
mid-Atlantic  region   Three  arranged  weekend  field  trips 

AEED  302  Introduction  to  Agricultural  Education  (2) 

An  overview  of  the  job  ot  the  teacher  of  agriculture,  examination 
of  agricultural  education  programs  for  youth  and  adults 

AEED  303  Teaching  Materials  and  Demonstrations 

(2)  Principles  and  practices  of  the  demonstration  method, 
construction  and  use  of  visual  aids  m  teaching  agriculture 

AEED  305  Teaching  Young  and  Adult  Farmer 
Groups  ( 1 )  Characteristics  of  young  and  adult  farmer 
instruction  m  agriculture  Determining  needs  lor  and  organizing  a 
course,  selecting  materials  for  instruction,  and  class 
management  Emphasis  is  on  the  conterence  method  of 
teaching 

AEED  311  Teaching  Secondary  Vocational 
Agriculture  (3)  A  comprehensive  course  in  the  work  of  high 
school  departments  of  vocational  agriculture  It  emphasizes 
particularly  placement,  supervised  farming  programs,  the 
organization  and  administration  of  future  farmer  activities,  and 
objectives  and  methods  in  all-day  instruction 

AEED  313  Student  Teaching  (5)  Prerequisite  satisfactory 
academic  average  and  permission  ot  instructor  Full-time 
student  teaching  in  an  off-campus  student  teaching  center  under 
an  approved  supervising  teacher  of  agriculture,  participating 
experience  m  all  aspects  of  the  work  of  a  teacher  of  agriculture 

AEED  315  Student  Teaching  (1-4)  Prerequisite 
satisfactory  academic  average  and  permission  of  instructor 
Full-time  observation  and  participation  m  work  of  teacher  ot 
agriculture  in  off-campus  student  teaching  center  Provides 
students  opportunity  to  gam  experience  in  the  summer  program 
of  work,  to  participate  in  opening  of  school  activities,  and  to  gam 
other  experience  needed  by  teachers 

AEED  322  An  Introduction  to  Adult  and  Continuing 
Education  (3)  This  course  introduces  students  to  the  field  of 
nonformal  adult  and  continuing  education  It  examines  the  social 
functions,  studies  the  critical  issues,  explores  career 
opportunities  and  surveys  some  of  the  nonformal  adult 
education  delivery  systems 

AEED  323  Developing  Youth  Programs  (3)  A  study  of 
concepts  involved  in  planning  and  executing  programs 
developed  to  meet  the  needs  of  youth  especially  those  living  in 
rural  and  suburban  areas  Emphasis  will  be  placed  on  the 
identification  of  attitudes,  needs,  and  problems  of  youth  in  all 
socio-economic  levels  An  analysis  of  methods  or  working  with 
youth  groups  and  developing  volunteer  leaders  will  also  be 
included 

AEED  325  Directed  Experience  in  Extension 
Education  (1-5)  Prerequisite  satisfactory  academic  average 
and  permission  of  instructor  Full-time  observation  and 
participation  m  selected  aspects  of  extension  education  m  an 
approved  training  county 


AEED  327  Program  Planning  In  Extension  (3)  Studies 

concepts  involved  in  planning,  execution  and  evaluation  ol 
educational  programs  Students  will  apply  the  concepts  while 
assisting  with  the  planning  and  evaluation  of  programs  Special 
emphasis  will  also  be  given  to  extension  education 

AEED  389  Selected  Topics  (1-3)  May  be  repeated  to  a 
maximum  of  six  credits  provided  the  content  is  different 

AEED   398   Seminar   In   Agricultural   Education   (1) 

Examination  of  current  literature,  reports  and  discussions  of 
problems,  trends,  and  issues  in  agricultural  education 

AEED     423     Extension     Communications     (3)     An 

introduction  to  communications  in  teaching  and  within  an 
organization,  including  barriers  to  communication,  the  diffusion 
process  and  the  application  of  communication  principles  person 
to  person,  with  groups  and  through  mass  media 

AEED  426  Development  and  Management  of 
Extension  Youth  Programs  (3)  Designed  for  present  and 
prospective  state  leaders  of  extension  youth  programs 
Program  development,  principles  ot  program  management, 
leadership  development  and  counseling  science,  career 
selection  and  citizenship  in  youth  programs  field  experience  m 
working  with  youth  from  low  income  families,  urban  work 

AEED  427  Group  Dynamics  In  Continuing  and 
Extension  Education  (3)  Concepts  involved  in  working  with 
groups  planning  extension  and  continuing  education  programs 
Analysis  of  group  behavior  and  group  dynamics  related  to  small 
groups  and  development  of  a  competence  in  the  selection  ol 
appropriate  methods  and  techniques 

AEED  464  Rural  Life  in  Modern  Society  (3)  Examination 
ot  the  many  aspects  of  rural  life  that  affect  and  are  affected  by 
changes  in  technical,  natural  and  human  resources  Emphasis  is 
placed  on  the  role  which  diverse  organizations,  agencies  and 
institutions  play  in  the  education  and  adjustment  ot  rural  people 
to  the  demands  of  modern  society 

AEED  466  Rural  Poverty  In  an  Affluent  Society  (3) 

Topics  examined  include  conditions  under  which  people  in 
poverty  exist,  factors  giving  rise  to  such  conditions,  problems 
faced  by  the  rural  poor,  and  the  kinds  of  assistance  they  need  to 
rise  out  of  poverty  Topics  and  issues  are  examined  m  the 
context  of  rural-urban  interrelationships  and  their  effects  on  rural 
poverty  Special  attention  is  given  to  past  and  present  programs 
designed  to  alleviate  poverty  and  to  considerations  and 
recommendations  for  future  action 

AEED  487  Conservation  of  Natural  Resources  (3) 

Designed  primarily  for  teachers  Study  ol  state's  natural 
resources  soil,  water,  fisheries,  wildlife,  forests,  and  minerals 
natural  resources  problems  and  practices  Extensive  field  study 
Concentration  on  subject  matter  Taken  concurrently  with  AEED 
497  m  t 


AEED  488  Critique  In  Rural  Education  (1)  Current 
problems  and  trends  m  rural  education 

AEED  489  Field  Experience  (1-4)  Prerequisite  consent 
of  department  Planned  field  experience  for  both  major  and  non- 
major  students   Repeatable  to  a  maximum  of  four  credits 


AEED  497  Conservation  of  Natural  Resources  (3) 

Designed  primarily  for  teachers  Study  ot  state's  natural 
resources  sod.  water,  fisheries,  wildlife,  forests,  and  minerals 
natural  resources  problems  and  practices  Extensive  field  study 
Methods  of  teaching  conservation  included  Taken  concurrently 
with  AEED  487  in  summer  season 


AEED  499  Special  Problems  (1-3)  Prerequisite  staff 
approval 

AGRI  —  Agriculture 

AGRI  101  Introduction  to  Agriculture  (1)  Required  of  all 
beginning  freshmen  and  sophomores  in  agriculture  Other 
students  must  get  the  consent  ot  the  instructor  A  series  of 
lectures  introducing  the  student  to  the  broad  field  of  agriculture 

AGRI  314  Biology  and  Management  of  Flnflsh  (4) 

Two  lectures  and  two  three-hour  laboratories  a  week 
Prerequisite  one  year  of  biology  or  zoology  Fundamentals  of 
individual  and  population  dynamics,  theory  and  practice  of 
sampling  fish  populations,  management  schemes 
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ANSC  —  Animal  Science 


AGRI  389  Internship  In  Natural  Resources 
Management  (3)  Prerequisites  permission  of  instructor 
Students  are  placed  m  work  experiences  related  to  their  stated 
career  goals  tor  a  minimum  ol  eight  hours  a  week  tor  a 
semester  Each  student  must  do  an  m-deplh  study  m  some 
portion  ol  the  work  experience  and  produce  a  special  project 
and  report  related  to  this  study  A  student  work  log  is  also 
required  This  course  may  be  repeated  tor  a  total  ot  six  credits 
An  evaluation  trom  the  external  supervisor  ol  (he  project  will  be 
required 

AGRI  411  Biology  and  Management  of  Shellfish  (4) 

Two  lectures  and  two  three-hour  laboralory  periods  each  week 
Prerequsile  one  year  ot  biology  or  zoology  Field  trips 
Identification,  biology,  management,  and  culture  ot  commercial 
important  molluscs  and  Crustacea  The  shetllishenes  of  the 
world,  with  emphasis  on  those  ot  the  northwestern  Atlantic 
Ocean  and  the  Chesapeake  Bay 

AGRI  489  Special  Topics  In  Agriculture  (1-4)  Credit 
according  lo  time  scheduled  and  organization  of  the  course  A 
lecture  series  organized  lo  study  m  depth  a  selected  phase  of 
agriculture  not  normally  associated  with  one  of  the  existing 
programs 

AGRO  —  Agronomy 

AGRO  100  Crops  Laboratory  (2)  Two  laboratory  periods 
per  week  Demonstration  and  application  of  practices  m  the 
identification,  distribution  and  management  ot  field  crops 

AGRO  102  Crop  Production  (2)  Prerequisite  AGRO  100 
or  concurrent  enrollment  therein  Culture,  use.  improvement, 
adaptation,  distribution,  and  history  of  field  crops 

AGRO  105  Soil  and  the  Environment  (3)  A  study  of  soils 
as  an  irreplaceable  natural  resource,  importance  ol  soils  m  (he 
ecosystem,  and  analysis  of  land  resource  areas  m  the  U  S 
Discussion  ol  soils  as  a  pollutant  and  the  pollution  of  soils  by 
various  agents  and  the  role  of  soil  as  a  medium  for  storage, 
decontamination  or  mactivation  of  pollutants 

AGRO  302  General  Soils  (4)  Prerequisite  CHEM  103  or 
permission  ol  instructor  A  study  of  the  fundamentals  of  soils 
including  their  origin,  development,  relation  to  natural  sciences, 
effect  on  civilization,  physical  properties,  and  chemical 
properties 

AGRO     303     International     Crop     Production     (3) 

Prerequisite  BOTN  100  or  equivalent  An  introduction  to  the 
biological  dimension  of  world  hunger  The  problems  and 
potentials  lor  increasing  world  food  supply  based  on  current 
agronomic  knowledge  Emphasis  on  international  aspects  of 
food  crop  production  and  the  interrelationships  between 
agriculture  and  human  populations  m  the  developing  world 

AGRO  398  Senior  Seminar  (1)  Reports  by  seniors  on 
current  scientific  and  practical  publications  pertaining  to 
agronomy 

AGRO  403  Crop  Breeding  (3)  Prerequisite  BOTN  414  or 
Z00L213  Principles  and  methods  ot  breeding  annual  sell  and 
cross-pollmated  plant  and   perennial  forage  species 

AGRO  404  Tobacco  Production  (3)  Prerequisite  BOTN 

100  A  study  of  the  history,  adaptation,  distribution,  culture,  and 
improvement  of  various  types  ol  tobacco,  with  special  emphasis 
on  problems  in  Maryland  tobacco  production  Physical  and 
chemical  factors  associated  with  yield  and  quality  of  tobacco  will 
be  stressed 

AGRO  405  Turf  Management  (3)  Two  lectures  and  one 
laboratory  period  per  week  Prerequisite  BOTN  100  A  sludy  of 
principles  and  practices  ol  managing  turt  for  lawns,  golf  courses, 
athletic  fields,  playgrounds,  airfields  and  highways  for 
commencal  sod  production 

AGRO  406  Forage  Crop  Production  (3)  Prerequisites 
BOTN  101.  and  AGRO  100,  or  concurrent  enrollment  in  these 
courses  A  general  look  at  world  grasslands  production  and 
management  requirements  ol  major  grasses  and  legumes  (or 
quality  hay.  silage  and  pasture  lor  livestock  teed,  new  cultrvar 
development  and  release,  seed  production  and  distribution  ol 
improved  cultivars 

AGRO  407  Cereal  and  Oil  Crops  (3)  Prerequisites  BOTN 

101  and  AGRO  100.  or  concurrent  enrollment  m  these  courses 
A  study  ot  principles  and  practices  ot  corn,  small  grams,  nee. 
millets,  sorghums,  and  soybeans  and  other  oil  seed  crops  A 
study  of  seed  production,  processing,  distribution  and  federal 
and  state  seed  control  programs  of  corn,  small  grams  and 
soybeans 

AGRO  411  Soil  Fertility  Principles  (3)  Prerequisite 
AGRO  302  A  study  of  (he  chemical,  physical,  and  biological 
characteristics  ol  sods  that  are  important  m  growing  crops  Soil 
deficiencies  ol  physical,  chemical,  or  biological  nature  and  their 
correction  by  the  use  ol  lime,  fertilizers,  and  rotations  are 
discussed  and  illustrated 

AGRO  412  Commercial  Fertilizers  (3)  Prerequisite 
AGRO  302  or  permission  of  instructor  A  study  ol  the 
manufacturing  ol  commercial  fertilizers  and  their  use  m  soils  lor 
efficient  crop  production 


AGRO  413   Soil  and   Water  Conservation  (3)   Two 

lectures  and  one  laboralory  period  a  week  Prerequisite  AGRO 
302  or  permission  of  instructor  A  study  of  the  importance  and 
causes  ol  soil  erosion,  methods  of  soil  erosion  control,  and  the 
effect  of  conservation  practices  on  soil-moisture  supply  Special 
emphasis  is  placed  on  farm  planning  for  sort  and  water 
conservation  The  laboratory  period  will  be  largely  devoted  to 
field  trips 

AGRO  414  Soil  Classification  and  Geography  (4) 

Three  lectures  and  one  laboratory  period  a  week  Prerequisite 
AGRO  302  or  permission  ol  instructor  Processes  and  lectors  of 
soil  genesis  Taxonomy  ol  soils  ot  the  world  by  U  S  System 
Laboralory  covers  soil  morphological  characteristics, 
composition,  classidcalion.  survey  and  field  trips  to  examine  and 
describe  soils 

AGRO  415  Soil  Survey  and  Land  Use  (3)  Two  lectures 
and  one  laboratory  period  a  week  Prerequisite  AGRO  302 
Evaluation  ol  soils  m  the  uses  ol  land  and  the  environmental 
implications  of  soil  utilization  Interpretation  of  soil  information 
and  soil  surveys  as  applied  to  both  agricultural  and  non- 
agncultural  problems  Incorporation  of  soil  data  into  legislation, 
environmental  standards  and  land  use  plans 
AGRO  417  Soli  Physics  (3)  Two  lectures  and  one 
laboratory  period  a  week  Prerequisite  AGRO  302  and  a  course 
m  physics,  or  permission  ol  instructor  A  study  of  physical 
properties  of  soils  with  special  emphasis  on  relationship  to  soil 
productivity 

AGRO  421  Soli  Chemistry  (3)  One  lecture  and  two 
laboralory  periods  a  week  Prerequisite  AGRO  302  or 
permission  of  instructor  A  study  of  the  chemical  composition  of 
soils  calion  and  anion  exchange,  acid,  alkaline  and  saline  soil 
conditions,  and  soil  lixation  of  plant  nutrients  Chemical  methods 
of  soil  analysis  will  be  studied  with  emphasis  on  their  relation  lo 
fertilizer  requirements 

AGRO  422  Soli  Biochemistry  (3)  Two  lectures  and  one 

laboralory  period  a  week  Prerequisite  AGRO  302,  CHEM  104 
or  consent  of  instructor  A  study  of  biochemical  processes 
involved  m  the  formation  and  decomposition  of  organic  soil 
constitutents  Significance  of  soil-biochemical  processes 
involved  in  plant  nutrition  will  be  considered 
AGRO  423  Soil-Water  Pollution  (3)  Prerequisite  AGRO 
302  and  CHEM  104  or  permission  ol  instructor  Reaction  and 
fate  of  pesticides,  agricultural  fertilizers,  industrial  and  animal 
wastes  m  soil  and  water  with  emphasis  on  their  relation  to  the 
environment 

AGRO  451  Cropping  Systems  (2)  Prerequisite  AGRO 
102  or  equivalent  The  coordination  of  information  from  various 
courses  in  the  development  of  balanced  cropping  systems, 
appropriate  to  differnet  objectives  m  various  areas  of  the  state 
and  nation 

AGRO  453  Weed  Control  (3)  Two  lectures  and  one 
laboratory  per  week  Prerequisite  AGRO  102  or  equivalent  A 
study  ol  the  use  of  cullural  practices  and  chemical  herbicides  in 
the  control  ol  weeds 

AGRO  483  Plant  Breeding  Laboratory  (2)  Prerequisite 
AGRO  403  and  consent  of  instructor  Current  plan!  breeding 
research  being  conducted  at  The  University  ol  Maryland  and 
USDA  at  Beltsville  Discussion  with  plant  breeders  about 
pollination  techniques,  breeding  methods,  and  program 
achievements  and  goals  Field  trips  to  selected  USDA 
laboratories 

AGRO   499   Special   Problems   In   Agronomy   (1-3) 

Prerequisites  AGRO  302,  406,  407  or  permission  of  instructor 
A  detailed  study,  including  a  written  report  of  an  important 
problem  m  agronomy 

AMST  —  American  Studies 

AMST  201  Introduction  to  American  Studies  I  (3) 

Introduction  to  American  cultural  studies-past  and  present-by 
examining  the  concept  of  self  m  American  autobiographical 
writing  and  the  concept  ol  society'  in  accounts  ot  various 
communities 

AMST  203  Popular  Culture  In  America  (3)  An 
introduction  to  American  popular  culture,  its  historical 
development,  and  its  role  as  a  reflection  of  and  influence  on  our 
culture  and  society 

AMST  205  Material  Aspects  of  American  Life  (3) 

Historical  survey  of  American  material  culture  Ways  ol 
describing  and  interpreting  accumulated  material  evidence,  e  g 
Buildings,  town  plans,  introduced  by  stressing  relationship 
between  artifact  and  culture 

AMST  206  Business  and  American  Culture  Studies 
(3)  investigates  the  traditional  definitions  of  personal  success, 
the  process  of  corporate  rituals  and  the  role  of  innovation  found 
with  American  business  since  1945  The  course  places  the 
contemporary  discussion  ol  business  withm  the  context  of 
national  and  global  sooocultural  changes  by  apptymg 
organisational  theory,  historical  studies  and  anthropological  field 
work  to  an  analysis  of  audiotapes,  videotapes,  films  and  popular 
literature 

AMST  207  Contemporary  American  Cultures  (3) 
World  views,  values,  and  social  systems  of  contemporary 
American  cultures  explored  through  readings  on  selected 
groups  such  as  middle-class  suburbanites,  old  order  Am.sn  and 
urban  tramps 


AMST  298  Selected  Topics  In  American  Studies  (3) 
Cultural  study  of  a  specific  theme  or  issue  involving  diversified 
artifacts  and  documents  Irom  both  past  and  contemporary 
American  experience  Course  may  be  repeated  to  a  maiumum  of 
six  hours  if  the  subject  is  different 

AMST  330  Critics  of  American  Culture  (3)  Prnosoph.ee 
of  American  social  purpose  and  promise  Readngs  trom 
classical"  American  thinkers.  contemporary  social 
commentators,  and  American  studies  scholars 

AMST    360    Fleldwork    in    American    Studies    (3) 

Prerequisite  permission  of  instructor  Supervised  field  research 
on  the  bmit  environment,  social  structure,  and  betel  systems  ot 
local  groups  m  the  College  Park.  Washmgton.  or  BaJUnore 
vicinity 

AMST  398  Independent  Studies  (1-3)  Prerequ*te 
permission  of  instructor  Provides  the  student  with  the 
opportunity  lo  pursue  independent  iniefdisc«*nary  research 
and  reading  m  specific  areas  ot  American  culture  studws  May 
be  repealed  for  a  maximum  of  su  credits 

AMST  418  Cultural  Themes  in  America  (3)  Exammabon 
ol  structure  and  development  of  American  culture  through 
themes  such  as  *fhe  dynamics  ot  change  and  conffcet*.  'culture 
and  mental  disorders", 'race',  'ethnicity*,  'regonafcsm*. 
"landscape*,  'humor'  Repeatabte  to  a  maximum  ol  su  credrts 

AMST  426  Culture  and  the  Arts  in  America  (3)  Anafye* 
of  development  of  Amer<    .  tfons  and  artifacts 

Ehphasis  on  relationship  between  intellectual  and  esthetic 
climate  and  the  institutions  and  artifacts 

AMST  428  American  Cultural  Eras  (3)  investigation  ot  a 
decade,  period,  or  generation  as  a  case  study  m  stgnrfcant 
social  change  withm  an  American  context  Case  slixkes  ncfude 
"Puritan  dynamics  m  American  culture.  1630- 1 700'.  'Antebetum 
America.  1&40-1860",  'Amencan  culture  m  the  Great 
Depression*   Repeatable  to  a  maximum  of  six  credits 

AMST  429  Perspectives  on  Popular  Culture  (3)  Toocs 
m  popular  culture  studies  including  the  examination  of  particular 
genres,  themes,  and  issues   Repeatable  to  a  maximum  of  sot 

credits 

AMST   432    Literature   and   American    Society   (3) 

Examination  of  the  relationship  between  literature  and  society 
including  literature  as  cultural  communication  and  the  nstitutional 
framework  governing  its  production,  distribution,  conservation 
and  evaluation 

AMST     450     Seminar     in     American     Studies     (3) 

Prerequisite  permission  of  instructor  Developments  m  theories 
and  methods  of  American  studies  scholarship  with  emphasa 
upon  interaction  between  the  humanities  and  the  social  sciences 
m  the  process  ol  cultural  analysis  and  evaluation 

AMST  498  Special  Topics  In  American  Studies  (3) 

Prerequisite  a  course  m  American  history,  literature  or 
government,  or  consent  of  the  instructor  Topics  of  special 
interest  Repeatable  to  a  maximum  ol  6  credits  when  topes 
differ 

ANSC  —  Animal  Science 

ANSC    101    Principles   of   Animal   Science   (3)   Two 

lectures  and  one  two-hour  laboratory  period  per  week  A 
comprehensive  course,  including  the  development  of  arwnal 
science,  its  contributions  to  the  economy,  characteristics  of 
animal  products,  (actors  of  efficient  and  econorrtocal  production 

and  distribution 

ANSC  201  Basic  Principles  of  Animal  Genetics  (3) 
Lecture  (3  credits)  three  lectures  per  week  The  basic  prnccies 
and  'aws  of  MendeUan  genetics  as  appfced  to  economcafy 
important  domestic  an*nals  Molecular  genetics  mcludmg  DMA 
RNA,  genetic  code  and  the  regulation  of  protem  synthesis  Other 
topics  stressed  include  hnkage  and  crossmg  over, 
recombination,  cytological  maps,  chromosomal  aberrabons, 
mutations,  population  genetics  and  genetic  counsefcng 

ANSC  203  Feeds  and  Feeding  (3)  Two  lectures  end  one 
laboratory  period  per  week  Credit  not  atowed  tor  ANSC  major 
Prerequisites  CHEM  103,  104  Elements  of  nutrition,  source. 
characteristics  and  adaptabiity  ot  the  various  leedstufls  to  the 
several  classes  of  livestock  A  study  ol  the  composition  of  feeds. 
the  nutnent  requ*ements  of  farm  arwnais  and  the  formulation  of 
economic  o>ets  and  ratons  for  bvestock 

ANSC  211  Anatomy  of  Domestic  Animals  (4)  Three 
lectures  and  one  laboratory  per  week  Prerequisite  ZOOt  101 
A  systematic  gross  and  microscopic  comparative  study  of  the 
anatomy  of  the  major  domestic  arvmals  Special  emphaa*  m 
placed  on  those  systems  rnportant  *>  arwnal  production 

ANSC  212  Applied  Animal  Physiology  (3)  Prerequmte 
ANSC  2ti  or  equivalent  The  physiology  of  domesticated 
animals  with  emphasis  on  functions  related  lo  production  and 
the  physiological  adaptation  to  enwonmentat  nftuences 

ANSC  2 14  Applied  Animal  Physiology  Laboratory  (1) 

One  three-hour  laboratory  per  week  Pre-  or  corequsrfe  ANSC 
212  Appfccation  of  physoiogical  laboratory  techrwjues  to 
laboratory  and  domestic  arwnats  Not  open  lo  students  who 
have  credit  lor  ANSC  212  pror  to  spmg  1077 
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ANSC  221  Fundamentals  of  Animal  Production  (3) 
Two  lectures  and  one  laboratory  pari  requWtfl 

ANSC  10 1  The  adaptation  ot  beet  cattle,  sheep,  swine  and 
horses  to  significant  and  specific  uses  Breeding,  feeding 
management  practices  and  criteria  tor  evaluating  usefulness  are 
emphasized 

ANSC  222  Livestock  Evaluation  (3)  I  wo  lectures  and 
one  laboratory  pi  la    ANSC  221  or 

a     study     ol     type    and    breed 
characteristics  ot  beet  catti. 

classes  ol  bvesti    ■  i.iy  demands  One 

fifid  trip  of  about  two  days  duration  is  made  during  which 
students    participate    m    the    annual    eastern    intercollegiate 
livestock  clinic 
ANSC  223  Career  and  Curriculum  Planning  Seminar 

(1)  One  meeting  per  week  Presentation  ol  information  relating 
to  atl  specialized  areas  of  the  animal  sciences  with  orientation 
toward  career  development  and  curriculum  planning 
Discussions  and  reports  will  be  included 

ANSC  230  Light  Horae  Management  (4)  Three  lectures 

and  one  two-hour  laboratory  period  per  week    Pre 

ANSC  101  A  general  course  m  horse  management  lor  students 

who  intend  to  be  involved  m  the  care  and  management  of  light 

horses   The  principles  ot  nutrition,  anatomy,  physiology,  health 

and   disease,    growth,    reproduction,    locomotion    and   basic 

management  techniques 

ANSC  242  Dairy  Production  (3)  Prerequisite   ANSC  101 

A  comprehensive  course  m  dairy  breeds,  selection  of  dairy 

cattle,  dairy  cattle  nutrients,  feeding  and  management 

ANSC    244    Dairy    Cattle    Type    Appraisal    (1)    Two 

laboratory   periods    Freshmen,   by  permission   of   instructor 

Analysis  of  dairy  cattle  type  with  emphasis  on  the  comparative 

ludgmg  ot  rja 

ANSC  252  Introduction  to  the  Diseases  of  Wildlife 

(2)  Two  lectures  per  week  Prerequisite  ZOOL  101  The 
principal  diseases  ot  North  American  wildlife  will  be  briefly 
considered  For  each  disease,  specific  attention  will  be  given  to 
the  following  signs  evidenced  by  the  affected  animal  or  bird, 
causative  agent,  means  of  transmission  and  effects  ot  the 
disease  on  the  population  ol  the  species  involved  Also  included 
where  appropriate  is  a  consideration  ot  the  threat  that  each 
disease  may  pose  to  man  or  his  domestic  animals 

ANSC  26 1  Advanced  Poultry  Judging  (1)  One  lecture  or 
laboratory  period  per  week  Prerequisite  ANSC  101  The  theory 
and  practice  ot  judging  and  culling  by  physical  means  is 
emphasized,  including  correlation  studies  ol  characteristics 
associated  with  productivity  Contestanls  for  regional  collegiate 
ludgmg  competitions  will  selected  Irom  this  class 
ANSC  262  Commercial  Poultry  Management  (3) 
Prerequisite  ANSC  101  A  symposium  ol  finance,  investment 
Plant  layout  Specialization,  purchase  ot  supplies  and 
management  problems  m  baby  chick,  egg,  broiler  and  turkey 
production,  loremanship,  advertising,  selling  By-producls. 
production  and  financial  records  Field  trips  required 
ANSC  265  Fundamentals  of  Pet  Nutrition  (2)  Two 
lecture  hours  per  week  A  basic  course  on  the  nutrition  of  those 
animals  commonly  kept  as  household  pets  Designed  to 
acquaint  students  with  minimal  science  background  with  the 
basic  principles  and  techniques  of  animal  nutrition 
ANSC  301  Advanced  Livestock  Evaluation  (2)  Two 
laboratory  periods  per  week  Prerequisites  ANSC  222  and 
permission  of  instructor  An  advanced  course  in  meat  animal 
evaluation  designed  to  study  the  relationship  and  limitations  that 
exist  m  evaluating  breeding  and  market  animals  and  the 
relationship  between  the  live  market  animal  and  its  carcass 
Evaluating  meat  carcesses,  wholesale  meat  cuts  and  meat 
grading  will  be  emphasized  The  most  adept  students  enrolled  m 
this  course  are  chosen  to  represent  The  University  of  Maryland 
m  intercollegiate  judging  contests 

ANSC  305  Companion  Animal  Care  (3)  Prerequisites  a 
semester  ol  zoology  or  general  biology  General  information, 
care,  and  management  of  the  companion  small  animals  Species 
covered  include  the  cat.  dog.  rodents,  lagomorphs.  reptiles, 
amphibians,  birds  and  others  as  class  interest  and  schedule 
dictate  Basic  description,  evolutionary  development,  breeding, 
nutritional  and  environmental  requirements,  and  public  health 
aspects  will  be  presented  lor  each  species 
ANSC  321  Goat  Management  and  Diseases  (3) 
Prerequisite  ANSC  101.  221.  OR  242  Caprine  biology  and 
management  including  breeds.  anatomy.  physiology, 
reproduction,  nutrition,  lactation,  diseases  and  surgical 
techniques  Special  emphasis  on  comparing  the  caprine  to  other 
rummants  with  respect  to  similarities  and  differences  m  biology, 
physiology  and  management 

ANSC  322  Rabbit  Production  (3)  Two  lectures  and  one 
two-hour  laboratory  per  week  Prerequisite  ANSC  101  or 
permission  ot  instructor  Application  of  animal  science  principles 
to  the  management  and  production  of  domestic  meat-type 
rabbits  Occasional  field  trips 

ANSC  327  Principles  of  Breeding  I  (4)  Three  lecture 
hours  and  one  two-hour  discussion  period  per  week 
Prerequisite  ANSC  201  Population  and  quantitative  genetics  as 
applicable  to  domestic  livestock,  concepts  of  variation,  heredity, 
mbreedmg  and  relationship  principles  of  genetic  evaluation  and 
selection  for  livestock  improvement,  breeding  systems  and 
programs   Theoretical  aspects  and  applications 


ANSC  332  Horse  Management  (3)  Prerequisite   ANSC 

230    Majoi    toi  i 

performance    SvaJual  b  immg    and    management 

■ 

ANSC  337  The  Science  of  Horae  Training  (2) 
only  Prerequisites  ANSC  230,  332,  and  permission  ot 
lion  of  behavioral 
I ,  use  ol  positive  and  negative  reinforcement, 
successive  approximation,  as  techniques  tor  the  basic  training 
of  the  horse  The  basic  training  to  include  teaching  an  untrained 
horse  to  lunge,  accept  tack,  drive,  be  mounted  and  perform 
certain  movements  while  being  ridden 

ANSC  350  Ornithology  (4)  Three  lectures  and  one  three- 
hour  laboratory  period  per  week  Three  mandatory  field  trips 
Prerequisites  ZOOL  290  or  permission  of  instructor  Includes 
systematics.  anatomy,  physiology,  behavior,  lite  histories, 
ecology,  population  dynamics,  evolution  and  conservation  of 
birds  May  not  be  taken  tor  credit  by  students  who  have  credit  m 
ANSC  454 

ANSC  370  Animal  Agriculture:  Scientific  and 
Cultural  Perspectives  (3)  Three  lectures  per  week 
Prerequisites  one  course  in  biological  science  Study  will  focus 
on  the  enhancement  of  biological  efficiency  that  permits  more 
extensive  options  for  choice  ol  human  activities,  within  Ihe 
limitations  of  ecological  constraints  The  course  examines  the 
growth  of  knowledge,  of  both  cultural  and  scientific  origin,  as 
applied  m  the  development  ot  successful  human-animal 
systems 

ANSC  398  Seminar  (1)  Prerequisite  approval  ot  the  staff 
Presentation  and  discussion  of  current  literature  and  research 
work  m  animal  science,  or  in  fish  and  wildlife  management 
Repeatable  to  a  maximum  of  two  hours 

ANSC  399  Special  Problems  in  Animal  Science  (1-2) 

Prerequisite  approval  of  stall  Work  assigned  m  proportion  to 
amount  of  credit  A  course  designed  for  advanced 
undergraduates  m  which  specific  problems  relating  to  animal 
science  will  be  assigned 

ANSC  401  Fundamentals  of  Nutrition  (3)  Prerequisite 
CHEM  104,  ANSC  212  and  BCHM  26 1  recommended  A  study  of 
Ihe  fundamental  role  ot  all  nutrients  m  the  body  including  their 
digestion,  absorption  and  metabolism  Dietary  requirements  and 
nutritional  deficiency  syndromes  of  laboratory  and  farm  animals 
and  man 

ANSC  402  Applied  Animal  Nutrition  (3)  Two  lectures 
and  one  laboratory  period  per  week  Prerequisites  MATH  1 10, 
ANSC  401  or  permission  of  instructor  A  critical  study  of  those 
(actors  which  influence  the  nutritional  requirements  ot  ruminants, 
swine  and  poultry  Practical  feeding  methods  and  procedures 
used  m  formulation  of  economically  efficient  rations  will  be 
presented 

ANSC  406  Environmental  Physiology  (3)  Prerequisites 
anatomy  and  physiology  The  specific  anatomical  and 
physiological  modifications  employed  by  animals  adapted  to 
certain  stresslul  environments  will  be  considered  Particular 
emphasis  will  be  placed  on  the  problems  of  temperature 
regulation  and  water  balance  Specific  areas  for  consideration 
will  include  animals  m  cold  (including  hibernation),  animals  m  dry 
heat,  diving  animals  and  animals  in  high  altitudes 

ANSC    407    Advanced    Dairy    Production    (1)    An 

advanced  course  primarily  designed  for  teachers  of  vocational 
agriculture  and  county  agents  It  includes  a  study  of  the  newer 
discoveries  m  dairy  cattle  nutrition,  breeding  and  management 

ANSC  412  Introduction  to  Diseases  of  Animals  (3) 

Two  lectures  and  one  laboratory  period  per  week  Prerequisite 
MICB  200  and  ZOOL  101  This  course  gives  basic  instruction  m 
the  nature  of  disease  including  causation,  immunity,  methods  ot 
diagnosis,  economic  importance,  public  health  aspects  and 
prevention  and  control  ol  the  common  diseases  of  sheep,  cattle. 
swine,  horses  and  poultry 

ANSC  413   Laboratory  Animal  Management  (3)  A 

comprehensive  course  in  care  and  management  ol  laboratory 
animals  Emphasis  will  be  placed  on  physiology,  anatomy  and 
special  uses  for  the  different  species  Disease  prevention  and 
regulations  for  maintaining  animal  colonies  will  be  covered  Field 
trips  will  be  required 

ANSC  415  Parasitic  Diseases  of  Domestic  Animals 

(3)  Two  lectures  and  one  laboratory  per  week  Prerequisite 
ANSC  412  or  equivalent  A  study  of  parasitic  diseases  resulting 
from  protozoan  and  Helminth  infection  and  arthropod 
infestation  Emphasis  on  parasites  of  veterinary  importance 
their  identification  life  cycles,  pathological  effects  and  control  by 
management 

ANSC  416  Wildlife  Management  (3)  Two  lectures  and 
one  laboratory  An  introduction  to  the  interrelationships  of  game 
birds  and  mammals  with  their  environment,  population  dynamics 
and  the  principles  of  wildlife  management 

ANSC  421  Swine  Production  (3)  Two  hours  of  lecture  and 
four  hours  of  laboratory  per  week  Prerequisites  ANSC  101. 
22 1 .  and  ANSC  203  or  40 1  A  study  of  swine  production  systems 
including  the  principles  ol  animal  science  for  the  efficient  and 
economical  management  of  swine  breeding,  feeding, 
reproduction  and  marketing 


ANSC  422  Meats  (3)  Two  lectures  and  one  laboratory 
period  per  week  Prerequisite  ANSC  221  A  course  designed  to 
give  the  basic  facts  about  meat  as  a  food  and  the  factors 
■  "■■.J  acceptability,  markelmg,  and  quality  ot  fresh  meats  It 
includes  comparisons  ot  characteristics  ot  live  animals  with  their 
carcasses,  grading  and  evalualing  carcasses  as  well  as 
wholesale  cuts,  and  the  distribution  and  merchandising  ol  the 
nations  meat  supply  Laboratory  periods  are  conducted  in 
packing  houses,  meat  distribution  centers,  retail  outlets  and 

ANSC  423  Beef  Production  (3)  One  leclure  and  two 
laboratory  periods  per  week  Prerequisite  ANSC  401 
Application  of  various  phases  of  animal  science  to  the 
management  and  production  of  beef  cattle,  sheep  and   swine 

ANSC  424  Sheep  Production  (3)  Two  hours  ot  lecture 
and  four  hours  ol  laboratory  per  week  Prerequisites  ANSC 
101.  ANSC  221,  and  ANSC  203  or  401  A  study  of  sheep 
production  systems  including  the  principles  of  animal  science  for 
the  efficient  and  economical  management  ot  sheep  breeding, 
feeding,    reproduction  and  marketing 

ANSC  425  Herpetology  (3)  Two  hours  of  lecture  and  tour 
hours  of  laboratory  per  week  Prerequisites  ANSC  101,  ANSC 
22 1 .  and  ANSC  203  or  40 1  A  study  of  beef  production  systems 
including  the  principles  ot  animal  science  for  the  efficient  and 
economical  management  of  beef  breeding,  feeding, 
reproduction  and  marketing 

ANSC  427  Principles  of  Breeding  II  (3)  Prerequisites 
ANSC  327  and  BIOM  401  or  permission  ol  instructor  Advanced 
theory  of  quantitrve  and  population  genetics  applicable  to  the 
artificial  evolution  of  domestic  livestock 

ANSC  430  Topics  In  Equine  Science  (4)  Three  lectures 
and  one  two-hour  discussion  period  per  week  Prerequisites 
ANSC  211.  212,  230  Pre-  or  corequisite.  ANSC  401  Specific 
problems  of  importance  to  the  equine  industry,  including  such 
areas  as  nutrition,  physiology,  anatomy,  genetics  and  pathology 

ANSC  43 1  Horse  Production  (2)  One  lecture  and  one  two- 
hour  laboratory  per  week  Laboratory  and  assigned  project  to 
be  performed  at  University  ot  Maryland  Horse  Farm.  Elltcott  City. 
Md  Prerequisite  ANSC  101.  210.  211.  230  and  consent  of 
department  Field  trips  Application  of  equine  science  principles 
to  the  management  and  production  ol  horses 

ANSC  432  Breeding  Farm  Management  (2)  One  lecture 
and  one  two-hour  laboratory  per  week  Prerequisite  ANSC  211, 
212,  230  and  consent  ol  department  Animal  equine  science 
principles  m  the  management  of  equine  breeding 
establishments   Field  trips 

ANSC  443  Physiology  and  Biochemistry  of  Lactation 

(3)  Prerequisites  ANSC  212  or  equivalent  and  CHEM  261  or 
CHEM  461  Three  lectures  per  week  The  physiology  and 
biochemistry  of  milk  production  in  domestic  animals,  particularly 
cattle  Mammary  gland  development  and  maintenance  Irom  the 
embryo  to  the  fully  developed  lactatmg  gland  Abnormalities  ot 
the  mammary  gland 

ANSC  444  Analysis  of  Dairy  Production  Systems  (3) 

Prerequisites  AREC  406  and  ANSC  203  or  214.  or  permission  of 
instructor  The  business  aspects  of  dairy  farming  including  an 
evaluation  of  the  costs  and  returns  associated  with  each 
segment  The  economic  impact  of  pertinent  management 
decisions  is  studied  Recent  developments  m  animal  nutrition 
and  genetics,  agricultural  economics,  agricultural  engineering, 
and  agronomic  practices  are  discussed  as  they  apply  to 
management  of  a  dairy  herd 

ANSC  446  Physiology  of  Mammalian  Reproduction 

(3)  Prerequisite  ZOOL  422  or  ANSC  212  Anatomy  and 
physiology  of  reproductive  processes  m  domesticated  and  wild 
mammals 

ANSC  447  Physiology  of  Mammalian  Reproduction 
Laboratory  (1)  Pre-  or  corequisites  ANSC  446  One  three- 
hour  laboratory  per  week  Animal  handling,  artificial 
insemination  procedures  and  analytical  techniques  useful  m 
animal  management  and  reproductive  research  Not  open  to 
students  who  have  credit  for  ANSC  446  prior  to  fall  1976 
ANSC  452  Avian  Physiology  (2)  (Alternate  even  years) 
one  three-hour  laboratory  period  per  week  Prerequisites  a 
basic  course  in  animal  physiology  The  basic  physiology  of  the 
bird  is  discussed,  excluding  the  reproductive  system  Special 
emphasis  is  given  to  physiological  dilferences  between  birds 
and  other  vertebrates 

ANSC  462  Physiology  of  Hatchabllity  (1)  Two  lectures 
and  one  laboratory  period  per  week  Prerequisite  ZOOL  421  or 
422  The  physiology  ol  embryonic  development  as  related  to 
principles  of  hatchabihty  and  problems  of  incubation 
encountered  in  the  hatchery  industry  are  discussed 

ANSC  463  Nutrition  Laboratory  (2)  Prerequisite  ANSC 
401/NUSC  402  or  concurrent  registration  Six  hours  of 
laboratory  per  week  Digestibility  studies  with  ruminant  and 
monogastric  animals,  proximate  analysis  ot  various  lood 
products,  and  feeding  trials  demonstrating  classical  nutritional 
deficiencies  in   laboratory  animals 

ANSC  464  Poultry  Hygiene  (3)  Two  lectures  and  one 
laboratory  period  per  week  Prerequisites  MICB  200  and  ANSC 
101  Virus,  bacterial  and  protozoan  diseases,  parasitic 
diseases,  prevention,  control  and  eradication 
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ANSC  466  Avian  Anatomy  (3)  Two  lectures  and  one 
laboratory  period  per  week  Prerequisite  ZOOL210  Gross  and 
microscopic  structure,  dissection  and  demonstration 
ANSC  467  Poultry  Breeding  and  Feeding  (1)  This 
course  is  designed  primarily  for  teachers  ot  vocational 
agriculture  and  extension  service  workers  The  first  halt  will  be 
devoted  to  problems  concerning  breeding  and  the  development 
ol  breeding  stock  The  second  halt  will  be  devoted  to  nutrition 
ANSC  477  Poultry  Products  and  Marketing  (1)  Th.s 
course  is  designed  primarily  for  teachers  of  vocational 
agriculture  and  county  agents  It  deals  with  the  (actors  affecting 
the  quality  of  poultry  products  and  with  hatchery  management 
problems,  egg  and  poultry  grading,  preservation  problems  and 
market  outlets  tor  Maryland  poultry 

ANSC  480  Special  Topics  In  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Management  (3)  Three  lectures  Analysis  ol  various  slate 
and  federal  programs  related  to  fish  and  wildlife  management 
This  would  include  fish  stocking  programs.  Maryland  deer 
management  program,  warm  water  fish  management,  acid 
drainage  problems,  water  quality,  water  fowl  management,  wild 
tuf  k  ay  management  and  regulations  relative  to  the 
administration  of  these  programs 

ANSC  487  Special  Topics  In  Animal  Science  (1) 
Prerequisite  permission  ot  instructor  This  course  is  designed 
primarily  for  teachers  ot  vocational  agriculture  and  extension 
service  personnel  One  primary  topic  to  be  selected  mutually  by 
the  instructor  and  students  will  be  presented  each    session 

ANTH  —  Anthropology 

ANTH  101  Introduction  to  Anthropology: 
Archaeology  and  Physical  Anthropology  (3)  May  be 

taken  tor  credit  m  the  general  education  program    Gereral 

patterns  ol  the  development  of  human  culture,  the  biological  and 

morphological  aspects  of  man  viewed  m  his  cultural  setting 

ANTH   102  Introduction  to  Anthropology:  Cultural 

Anthropology  and   Linguistics  (3)  Social  and  cultural 

principles  as  exemplified  m  ethnographic     descriptions    The 

study  of  language  within  the  context  of    anthropology 

ANTH  103  Introduction  to  Primate  Social  Behavior 

(3)  An  introduction  of  the  primate  socialization  process  as 

evidenced     m  the  prosimians.  monkeys,  apes  and  humans 

Social  organization,  function  and  ecology  will  be  stressed  within 

the  framework  of  modern    ethology 

ANTH  221  Man  and  Environment  (3)  A  geographical 

introduction  to  ethnology,  emphasizing  the  relations    between 

cultural  forms  and  natural  environment 

ANTH  241  Introduction  to  Archaeology  (3)  A  survey  ot 

the  basic  aims  and  methods  of  archeologcal  field  work    and 

interpretation,     with     emphasis     on     the     reconstruction     ot 

prehistoric  ways  of  lite 

ANTH  261  Introduction  to  Physical  Anthropology  (3) 

The  biological  evolution  of  man.  including  the  process  of  race 

formation,  as  revealed  by  the  study  ol  the  fossil  record  and 

observation  of  modern  forms 

ANTH  271  Language  and  Culture  (3)  A  nontechnical 

introduction  to  linguistics,  with  special     consideration  ol  the 

relations  between  language  and  other  aspects  of     culture 

(bsted  also  as  HESP  121) 

ANTH    298    Special    Topics    in    Anthropology    (3) 

Anthropological   perspectives    on    selected    topics   of   broad 

general  interest  Course  may  be  repeated  to  a  maximum  of  six 

credits  when    course  content  differs 

ANTH  361  Human  Evolution  and  Fossil  Man  (3)  A 

survey  of  the  basic  principles  of  human  evolution  as  seen  by 

comparative  anatomic  study  of  fossil  specimens 

ANTH  37 1  Introduction  to  Linguistics  (3)  introduction  to 

the     basic     concepts     ot     modern     descriptive     linguistics 

Phonology,  morphology,  syntax  Examinations  of  the  methods  of 

comparative      linguistics,      internal      reconstruction,      dialect 

geography 

ANTH    389    Research    Problems    (1-6)    Prerequisite 

permission  ot  instructor  Introductory  training  m  anthropological 

research  methods  The  student  will  prepare  a  paper  embodying 

the    results    ol    an    appropriate    combination    of       research 

techniques   applied   to   a   selected   problem   tn   any   field   of 

anthropology 

ANTH   397   Anthropological   Theory   (3)  Prerequisite 

permission  of  instructor  A  survey  of  the  historical  development 

and  current  emphasis  m  the  theoretical  approaches  ot  all  fields 

ol  anthropology,  providing  an  integrated  frame  of  reference  for 

the  discipline  as  a  whole 

ANTH   401   Cultural   Anthropology:   Principles   and 

Processes  (3)  Prerequisite    ANTH    101,    102.  or  221    An 

examination  of  the  nature  ol   human  culture  and  its  processes. 

both  historical  and  functional  The  approach  will  be  topical  and 

theoretical  rather  than  descriptive 

ANTH       402       Cultural       Anthropology:        World 

Ethnography  (3)  Prerequisite    ANTH  101,   102.  or  221    A 

descriptive  survey  of  the  culture  areas  ol  the  world  through  an 

examination  ol  the  ways  of    selected  representative  societies 

ANTH  412  Peoples  and  Cultures  of  Oceania  (3)  A 

survey  of  the  cultures  of  Polynesia.  M*cronesia.  Melanesia  and 

Austraba    Theoretical  and  cultural -historical  problems  w*  be 

emphasized 


ANTH  414  Ethnology  of  Africa  (3)  Prerequisites  ANTH 
10 1  and  102  The  native  peoples  and  cullures  ot  Africa  and  their 
historical  relationships,  with  emphasis  on  that  portion  of  the 
continent  south  ol  the  Sahara 

ANTH  417  Peoples  and  Cultures  of  the  Far  East  (3)  A 
survey  of  the  major  sociopolitical  systems  ol  China,  Korea  and 
Japan  Mapr  anthropological  questions  wttl  be  dealt  with  in 
presenting  this  material 

ANTH  423  Ethnology  of  the  Southwest  (3) 
Prerequisites  ANTH  101  and  102  Culture  history,  economic  and 
social  institutions,  religion,  and  mythology  of  the  Indians  of  the 
southwest  United  States 

ANTH  424  Ethnology  of  North  America  (3) 
Prerequisites  ANTH  101  and  102  The  native  people  and 
cultures  ol  North  America  north  ot  Mexico  and  their  historical 
relationships,  including  the  effects  of  contact  with  European- 
derived  populations 

ANTH  426  Ethnology  of  Middle  America  (3) 
Prerequisites  ANTH  101  and  102  Cultural  background  and 
modern  social,  economic  and  religious  lite  of  Indian  and  Mesitzo 
groups  m  Mexico  and  central  America,  processes  of 
acculturation  and  currents  m  cultural  development 
ANTH  431  Social  Organization  of  Primitive  Peoples 
(3)  Prerequisites  ANTH  101  and  102  A  comparative  survey  of 
the  structures  of  non-literate  and  folk  societies,  covering  both 
general  principles  and  special  regional  developments 
ANTH  434  Religion  of  Primitive  Peoples  (3) 
Prerequisites  ANTH  101  and  102  A  survey  of  the  religious 
systems  of  primitive  and  folk  societies,  with  emphasis  on  the 
relation  of  religion  to  other  aspects  of  culture 
ANTH  436  Primitive  Technology  and  Economy  (3)  A 
survey  ot  technology,  food  economy  and  general  economic 
processes    in  non-industrial  societies 

ANTH  437  Politics  and  Government  in  Primitive 
Society  (3)  A  combined  survey  of  politics  in  human  societies 
and  of  important  anthropological  theories  concerning  this 
aspect  ot  society 

ANTH  441  Archaeology  of  the  Old  World  (3) 
Prerequisite  ANTH  101  or  241  A  survey  ot  the  archaeological 
materials  ot  Europe.  Asia  and  Africa,  with  emphasis  on 
chronological  and  regional  interrelationships 
ANTH  451  Archaeology  of  the  New  World  (3) 
Prerequisite  ANTH  101  or  241  A  survey  of  the  archaeological 
materials  ot  North  and  South  America  with  emphasis  on 
chronological  and  regional  interrelationships 
ANTH  461  Human  Osteology  Laboratory  (3) 
Prerequisite  ANTH  101  A  laboratory  study  ot  the  human 
skeleton,  its  morphology,  measurement,  and  anatomic 
relationships 

ANTH  462  Primate  Anatomy  Laboratory  (3) 
Prerequisite  ANTH  101  The  gross  anatomy  ot  non-human 
primates  Laboratory  dissection  ot  various  primate  cadavers 
under  supervision  Occasional  lectures 
ANTH  463  Primate  Studies  (3)  Prerequisite  anTh  101  A 
combination  lecture  and  laboratory  examination  of  non-human 
primates  Mapr  studies  ot  various  types  that  have  been 
undertaken  m  the  laboratory  and  m  the  field 
ANTH  465  Human  Growth  and  Constitution  (3) 
Prerequisite  ANTH  101  A  laboratory  study  of  the  growth, 
development  and  age  changes  m  the  human  body  from 
conception  through  old  age.  including  gross  photographic, 
radiographic,  and  microscopic  study  ot  growth  and  variation 
ANTH  466  Forensic  Anthropology  Laboratory  (3) 
Prerequisite  ANTH  461  or  permission  ot  the  instructor  A 
laboratory  study  of  the  methods  used  to  identify  human  remains 
by  anthropological  techniques  and  discussion  of  the  role  of  the 
anthropologist  in  medico-legal  investigation 
ANTH  467  Human  Population  Biology  Laboratory  (3) 
Prerequisite  ANTH  101  A  laboratory  study  of  human  population 
genetics,  dynamics  and  variation,  including  anthropological 
seriology.  biochemistry,  dermatoglyphics  and  hair  microscopy 
ANTH  498  Field  Methods  in  Ethnology  (1-6)  Field 
training  m  the  collection  and  recording  ol  ethnological  data 
ANTH  499  Field  Methods  In  Archaeology  (1-6)  Field 
training  m  the  techniques  ot  archaeological  survey  and 
excavation 

APDS  —  Applied  Design 


APDS  101  Fundamentals  of  Design  (3)  Knowledge  of 
basic    art    elements    and    principles    gamed    through   design 
problems  which  employ  a  variety  of  media 
APDS  102  Design  II  (3)  Prerequisite  APDS  101  Contnued 
exploration  ol  design  as  a  means  of    visual  expression  with 
added  emphasis  on  color  and  lighting 
APDS  103  Design  III:  Three-Dimensional  Design  (3) 
Pre-  or  co-reqmsile    APDS   102    Creative  efforts  directed  to 
discriminating  use  of  form,  volume,  depth,  and  movement 
APDS   104  Survey  of  Design  History  (3)   A  general 
introduction  to.  and  historical  development  of.  the  design  fields 
from  1850  to  the  present  Examnahon  of  the  influence  of  design 
on  our  lives  and  our  environment   with  emphasis  on    western 
culture 


APDS  210  Presentation  Techniques  I  (3)  Three  two- 
hour  studio  periods  Prerequisites  APDS  103  or  equivalent 
Open  only  to  advertising  design  majors  Emphasis  on  basic 
drawing  including  the  human  figure  and  illustration  techniques 
used  in  several  areas  of  graphic  design 
APDS  211  Action  Drawing:  Fashion  Sketching  (3) 
I  idio  periods  Prerequisites  APDS  101  and  consent  of 
instructor  Study  of  the  balance  and  proportion  of  the  human 
figure  Sketch  techniques  applied  to  action  poses  and  tashton 
drawing  in  soft  and  lithograph  pencils,  pastels  water  color  nk 
Drawing  from  model 

APDS    212    Design    Workshop    For    Transfers    (5) 

Prerequisite  APDS  101  or  equivalent  Provides  opportunity  tor 
transfer  students  to  remove  deficiences  m  lower-level  design 
courses  Study  of  color,  lighting  and  presentation  techn*ques 
May  be  taken  no  later  than  one  semester  after  transfer  mio 
department 

APDS  237  Photography  (3)  One  lecture,  two  hours  studa 
and  two  hours  ot  photo  laboratory  per  week  Prerequisites 
APDS  101.  102.  or  equivalent  Study  ot  fundamental  camera 
techniques  Exploration  of  the  expressrve  posstoebes  m  relation 
to  the  field  of  design  and  visual  communication 
APDS  320  Fashion  Illustration  (3)  I  rM  semester  Three 
studio  periods  Prerequisites  APDS  10 1.  102.  103.  210.  211 
Fabric  and  clothing  structure  as  they  relate  to  Austration 
Opportunity  to  explore  rendering  styles  and  tecrwjues 
appropriate  to  reproduction  methods  currently  used  r> 
advertising  Guidance  m  development  of  mcWiduaWy  <n 
presentations 

APDS  330  Typography  and  Lettering  (3)  Three  stuck) 
periods  Prerequisites  APDS  101  102  Experience  m  hand 
lettering  techniques  as  a  means  of  understanding  letter *ig  styles 
m  design  composition  Recognition  of  type  faces  used  n 
advertisement,  book  and  magazine  layout  Effect  of  prnung 
processes  on  design  choices 

APDS  331  Advertising  Layout  (3)  Three  studio  periods 
Prerequisites  APDS  330.  EDIT  160  Design  of  advertisng 
layouts  from  initial  idea  to  finished  layout  Typography  and 
illustration  as  they  relate  lo  reproduction  processes  used  i 
direct  advertising 

APDS  332  Display  Design  (3)  Three  stuOo  periods 
Prerequisites  EDIT  160.  APDS  330  or  equivalent  Appfccation  ol 
design  principles  to  creative  display  appropriate  to  exnots 
design  shows,  merchandising  Display  construction 
APDS  337  Advanced  Photography  (3)  Two  two-hour 
studio  periods  plus  two  hours  of  photo  laboratory  per  week 
Prerequisite  APDS  237  Composition,  techniques  and  bghtjng 
applicable  to  illustration,  documentation,  advertising  design,  and 
display 

APDS    380    Professional    Seminar    (3)    Prerequisite 
consent  ot  instructor  Open  only  to  advertising  design  majors 
Professional    and    career    opportunities.    eth*cs.    practices. 
professional  organizations,  portfolio  evaluation 
APDS    430    Advanced     Problems    In    Advertising 
Design   (3)   Two  studio  periods    Prerequisite    APDS  331 
Advanced  problems  m  design  and  layout  planned  for  devetoprtg 
competency  m  one  or  more  areas  of  advertising  design 
APDS    431     Advanced    Problems    in    Advertising 
Design    (3)    Two   studio  periods    Prerequisite    APDS  430 
Advanced  problems  m  design  and  layout  planned  tor  developing 
competency  m  one  or  more  areas  ot  advertising  design 
APDS  437  Advanced  Photography  (3)  Three  stutfco 
periods  Continuation  ot  APDS  337 

APDS  499  Individual  Problems  in  Applied  Design  (3- 
4)  Written  consent  ot  instructor  Open  only  to  advanced 
students  who.  with  guidance,  can  work  independently 

ARCH  —  Architecture 

ARCH  170  Introduction  to  the  Built  Environment  (3) 
Introduction  to  conceptual  perceptual,  behavioral  and  techncaJ 
aspects  ot  environmental  design  methods  ot  snarysa.  problem 
solving    and  protect  implementation 

ARCH  217  Technology.  Human  Settlements,  and 
Shelter  (3)  A  survey  ot  developments  m  technology  through 
history  and  their  impacts  and  nfluences  on  the  form  and  fabric  ot 
human  settlements  and  shelter  Emphasis  on  the  technologies 
most  relative  to  examples  ol  budd^gs  m  dies  ft  North  Amerce 
and  Europe 

ARCH  220  History  of  Architecture  I  (3)  Survey  ot 
Western  architectural  history  to  the  Renaissance  With 
consideration  ot  parallel  developments  n  the  Eastern  World 
ARCH  221  History  of  Architecture  II  (3)  Preregunrfe 
ARCH  220  or  permission  of  the  rtstruclor  Survey  or  Western 
architectural  history  from  the  Renaissance  to  the  Twentieth 
Century  With  consideration  of  paraSei  developments  i  the 
Eastern  World 

ARCH  222  History  of  Western  Architecture  (3) 
Prerequisite  ARCH  170  or  permission  ot  instructor  Survey  of 
the  major  monuments  and  styles  of  western  arcMecturei  history 
from  the  ancient  world  to  the  twentieth  century  Not  aveeebtefor 
credit  to  sludents  who  have  taken  ARCH  220  or  ARCH  221  Not 
available  tor  credrl  to  students  who  have  taken  ARTH  340  or 
ARTH  341 
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ARCH  240  Basic  Photography  (3)  One  and  one-halt 
hours  lecture  and  lour  hours  laboratory  per  week  Introduction 
to  black  and  while  cameras  and  darkroom  technique,  wftfl 
emphasis  on  the  role  of  cratl  decisions  m  photographic 
communication  Architectural  applications  An  << 
students  only   except  by  permission  of  instructor 

ARCH  242  Drawing  I  (2)  introduces  the  student  to  basic 
techniques  of  sketching  and  use  ot    various  media 

ARCH  250  Survey  of  Urban  Planning  (3)  A  survey  ot 
urban  development  and  planning,  ancient  through  modern  cities 
locus  on  the  roots  ot  modern  planning  m  19th  and  20th  century 
England  and  America  study  ot  a  planning  issue  m  the  Baltimore- 
Washington  Metropolitan  area 

ARCH  312  Architectural  Structural  I  (3)  Prerequisites 
MATH  220  and  PHYS  121  For  architecture  majors  only 
Principles  ot  behavior  displayed  m  architectural  structural 
systems,  elements  and  materials,  equilibrium  and  stability, 
distribution  ot  forces  and  stresses,  strength  and  stillness 
Resolutions  ot  forces,  reactions,  movements,  shears,  deflection. 
and  buckling  of  systems  and  elements 

ARCH  313  Thermal  and  Acoustical  Technology  in 
Buildings  (3)  Prerequisites  MATH  115  and  PHYS  122  For 
architecture  maprs  only  Theory,  quantification,  and 
architectural  design  applications  tor  thermal  comfort,  HVAC  and 
mechanical  systems  and  acoustics 

ARCH  343  Drawing  II:  Lin*  Drawing  (2)  Studio,  four 
hours  per  week  Prerequisite  ARCH  400  or  permission  of 
instructor  Basic  free  hand  line  drawing  for  architectural 
perception  and  design 

ARCH  352  The  Architect  in  the  Community  (3)  The 

architect's  role  in  the  social  and  political  dynamics  of  urban 
environmental  design  deasion-making  processes,  including 
study  ot  determination  and  expression  of  user  needs, 
community  aspirations,  formal  and  informal  program  and  design 
review  processes  Seminar,  1  hour  per  week,  field  observation, 
approximalely  3  hours  per  week 

ARCH  372  Signs,  Symbols  and  Messages  in 
Architecture  (3)  Limited  to  architecture  students  or  by 
permission  of  the  instructor  Class  limited  to  15-20  students 
Signs  and  symbols  m  buildings  and  cities,  messages  conveyed 
and  purposes  for  conveying  these  messages  Readings, 
photographic  reports  and  minor  problem- solving  assignments 
Lecture,  three  hours  per  week 

ARCH  375  Architectural  Construction  and  Materials 

(3)  For  architecture  maprs  only  Construction  processes  of 
building,  related  terminology,  review  of  primary  building 
materials,  physical  characteristics,  use  and  performance  of 
materials  as  related  to  environmental  lorces. 

ARCH  376  The  Architectural  Program  As  Functional 
Form  Generator  (3)  A  study  ot  architectural  programming  as 
derived  from  functional  needs  of  man  m  his  environment 
Analysis,  synthesis  and  evaluation  of  categories  of  needs  with 
concentration  on  human  response  to  forms  generated  by 
programs  with  emphasis  on  non-quantifiable  human  needs 
Architecture  maprs  or  by  permission  of  the  instructor  Lectures. 
seminars,  field  trips.  3  hours  per  week 

ARCH  400  Architecture  Studio  I  (6)  Three  hours  of 
lecture  and  nine  hours  of  studio  per  week  Introduction  to  the 
processes  of  visual  and  architectural  design  including  field 
problems  For  architecture  majors  only 

ARCH  401  Architecture  Studio  II  (6)  Three  hours  of 
lecture  and  nine  hours  ol  studio  per  week   Prerequisite  ARCH 

400  with  a  grade  of  C  or  better  Continuation  ot  ARCH  400  For 
architecture  majors  only 

ARCH  402  Architecture  Studio  III  (6)  Three  hours  ol 
lecture  and  nine  hours  of  studio  per  week   Prerequisite   ARCH 

401  with  a  grade  of  C  or  better  Design  projects  involving  the 
elements  ol  environmental  control,  basic  structural  systems. 
building  processes  and  materials   For  architecture  majors  only 

ARCH  403  Architecture  Studio  IV  (6)  Three  hours  of 
lecture  and  nine  hours  of  studio  per  week   Prerequisite   ARCH 

402  with  a  grade  of  C  or  better  Design  projects  involving  forms 
generated  by  dilferent  structural  systems,  environmental 
controls  and  methods  of  construction  For  architecture  majors 
only 

ARCH  408  Selected  Topics  in  Architecture  Studio 
(1*6)  Prerequisite  ARCH  403.  or  equivalent,  and  permission  of 
instructor  Topical  problems  m  architecture  and  urban  design 
Repeatable  to  a  maximum  of  6  credits  provided  the  content  is 

different 

ARCH  412  Architectural  Structures  II  (3)  Prerequisite 
ARCH  312  Design  of  steel,  timber,  and  reinforced  concrete 
elements,  and  subsystems,  analysis  of  architectural  building 
systems  introduction  to  design  for  both  natural  and  man-made 
hazards 

ARCH  414  Solar  Energy  Applications  For  Buildings 

(3)  Prerequisite  ARCH  313  or  permission  of  instructor 
Methods  ol  utilizing  solar  energy  to  provide  heating,  cooling,  hot 
water,  and  electricity  lor  buildings  and  related  techniques  for 
reducing  energy  consumption 


ARCH  415  Illumination,  Electrical  and  Systems 
Technology  In  Buildings  (3)  Pnn  quitiles  MATH  IIS  and 
PHYS  122  For  architecture  majors  only  Theory,  qua'' ' 
and  architectural  design  applications  for  electrical  systems, 
itton,  daylightmg.  communication  systems,  conveying 
systems,  fire  protection  and  plumbing 

ARCH  416  Advanced  Architectural  Structures  (3) 

Prerequisites  ARCH  403  and  ARCH  412  Analysis  of  it) 
issues  m  architectural  design  structuri  I  iraJform 

determinant,  integration  of  archil. ■  |  ,  >,j  other 

technical  disciplines  in  building  design 

ARCH  417  Advanced  Environmental  Technology  In 
Buildings  (3)  Prerequisites  ARCH  403,  313.  and  415 
Analysis  of  environmental  technology  issues  >n  an',' 
design,  mechanical  systems,  illumination  and  acoustics  as 
architectural  torm  determinants,  integration  of  environmental 
technology  systems  and  related  technical  disciplines  m  building 
design 

ARCH  418  Selected  Topics  in  Architectural  Science 
(1-4)  Prerequisite  consent  of  instructor  Repeatable  to  a 
maximum  of  7  credils,  provided  content  is  different 
ARCH  419  Independent  Studies  in  Architectural 
Science  (1-4)  Proposed  work  must  have  a  faculty  sponsor 
and  receive  approval  of  the  curriculum  committee  Repeatable 
to  a  maximum  of  7  credits 

ARCH   420   History   of   American   Architecture   (3) 

Prerequisite   ARCH  221  or  permission  of  instructor   American 

architecture  Irom  the  late  17th  to  the  20th  century 

ARCH   421    Seminar    in    the    History   of    American 

Architecture  (3)  Prerequisite    ARCH  420  or  permission  ot 

instructor      Advanced  investigation  of  historical  problems  m 

American    architecture 

ARCH    422     History    of    Greek     Architecture    (3) 

Prerequisite  ARCH  222  or  permission  of  the  instructor  Survey  of 

Greek  architecture  from  750-100  B  C 

ARCH    423    History    of    Roman    Architecture    (3) 

Prerequisite  ARCH  222  or  permission  of  the  mslruclor  Survey  of 
Roman  architecture  from  500  B  C   To  A  D  325 

ARCH  427  Theories  of  Architecture  (3)  Prerequisite 
ARCH  221.  or  permission  of  instructor  Selected  historical  and 
modern  theories  of  architectural  design  For  architecture  majors 
only 

ARCH  428  Selected  Topics  in  Architectural  History 
(1-3)  Prerequisite  consent  of  instructor  Repeatable  to  a 
i  of  7    credits,  provided  the  content  is  different 


ARCH  429  Independent  Studies  in  Architectural 
History  (1-4)  Proposed  work  must  have  a  faculty  sponsor  and 
receive  approval  of  the  curriculum  committee  Repeatable  to  a 
maximum  of  6  credits 

ARCH   432    History    of   Medieval    Architecture    (3) 

Prerequisite  ARCH  22 1 ,  or  permission  of  instructor  Architecture 
of  western  Europe  from  the  early  Christian  and  Byzantine 
periods  through  the  late  Gothic,  with  consideration  of  parallel 
developments  m  the  eastern  world 

ARCH  433  History  of  Renaissance  Architecture  (3) 

Prerequisite  ARCH  22 1 .  or  permission  of  instructor 
Renaissance  architectural  principles  and  trends  m  the  15th  and 
16th    centuries  and  their  modifications  in  the  Baroque  period 

ARCH    434    History    of    Modern    Architecture    (3) 

Prerequisite  ARCH  221,  or  permission  of  instructor 
Architectural  trends  and  principles  from  1750  to  the  present, 
with  emphasis  on  developments  since  the  mid- 19th  century 
ARCH  435  Seminar  in  the  History  of  Modern 
Architecture  (3)  Prerequisite  ARCH  434  or  permission  of 
instructor  Advanced  investigation  of  historical  problems  in 
modern  architecture 

ARCH  436  History  of  Islamic  Architecture  (3)  Survey  ot 
Islamic  architecture  from  the  seventh  through  the  eighteenth 
century 

ARCH  437  History  of  Pre-Columbian  Architecture  (3) 

Architecture  of  Pre-Columbian  Mexico  and  Central  America  from 
the  Pre-Classic  Penod  through  the  Spanish  conquest 
ARCH  442  Studies  in  Visual  Design  (3)  Prerequisite 
ARCH   401     Studio   work    m   visual    design    independent    of 
architectural  problem  solving 

ARCH  443  The  Photography  of  Architecture  (3)  One 

and  one-half  hours  lecture  and  four  hours  laboratory  per  week 
Prerequisite  ARCH  344  Examination  of  the  meaning  ot 
documentation  and  the  use  of  photography  m  Ihe  evaluation  ol 
architecture  Architecture  students  only,  except  by  permission 
of  the  instructor 

ARCH  445  Visual  Analysis  of  Architecture  (3)  Two 

hours  ot  lecture  and  two  hours  of  studio  per  week  Prerequisites 
ARCH  40 1  and  ARCH  343.  or  permission  of  the  instructor  Visual 
principles  of  architectural  design  through  graphic  analysis 
ARCH  447  Advanced  Seminar  in  Photography  (3) 
Prerequisites  ARCH  340  or  APDS  337  or  JOUR  351.  and 
consent  of  instructor  Advanced  study  ol  photographic  criticism 
through  empirical  methods,  for  students  proficient  m 
photographic  skills  Photographic  assignments,  laboratory. 
.  3  hours  per  week 


ARCH  448  Selected  Topics  In  Visual  Studies  (1-4) 
Prerequisite  consent  ol  instructor  Repeatable  to  a  maximum  ot 
7    credits   provided  the  content  is  dilferent 

ARCH  449  Independent  Studies  In  Visual  Studies  (1- 

4)  Proposed  work  must  have  a  faculty  sponsor  and  receive 
approval  of  the  curriculum  committee  Repeatable  to  a 
maximum  ol  6  credits 

ARCH    450    Introduction    to    Urban    Planning    (3) 

Introduction  to  city  planning  theory,  methodology  and 
techniques,  dealing  with  normative,  urban,  structural,  economic, 
social  aspects  ol  the  city,  urban  planning  as  a  process 
Architectural  maprs  or  by  permission  of  the  instructor  Lecture, 
seminar.  3  hours  per  week 

ARCH  451  Urban  Design  Seminar  (3)  Prerequisite  ARCH 
350  or  permission  of  the  instructor  Advanced  investigation  into 
problems  of  analysis  and  evaluation  of  the  design  ol  urban 
areas,  spaces  and  complexes  with  emphasis  on  physical  and 
social  considerations,  effects  of  public  policies,  through  case 
studies  Field  observations 

ARCH  453  Urban  Problems  Seminar  (3)  Prerequisite 
permission  ol  instructor  A  case  study  of  urban  development 
issues,  dealing  primarily  with  socio-economic  aspects  of 
changes  in  the  built  environment 

ARCH  454  Theories  of  Urban  Form  (3)  Theories  of 
planning  and  design  of  urban  spaces,  budding  complexes,  and 
new  communities 

ARCH  458  Selected  Topics  In  Urban  Planning  (1-4) 

Prerequisite  consent  of  instructor  Repeatable  to  a  maximum  ol 
7    credits,  provided  the  content  is  different 

ARCH  459  Independent  Studies  In  Urban  Planning 
(1-4)  Proposed  work  must  have  a  faculty  sponsor  and  receive 
approval  of  the  curriculum  committee  Repeatable  to  a 
maximum  of  6  credits 

ARCH  460  Site  Analysis  and  Design  (3)  Principles  and 
methods  of  site  analysis,  Ihe  influence  ol  natural  and  man-made 
site  factors  on  site  design  and  architectural  form  For 
architecture  majors  only,  or  by  permission  ot  instructor 

ARCH  461  Design  and  Energy  (3)  Prerequisite  ARCH 
402  and  ARCH  415  Two  hours  of  seminar,  two  hours  of 
laboratory  each  week  Energy  strategies  m  building  related  to 
the    broader  context  of  architectural  problem  solving 

ARCH  470  Computer  Applications  in  Architecture  (3) 

Prerequisite  ARCH  400  or  permission  of  instructor  Introduction 
to  computer  programming  and  utilization,  with  emphasis  on 
architectural  applications 

ARCH  472  Economic  Determinants  In  Architecture 

(3)  Introduction  to  economic  factors  influencing  architectural 
form  and  design,  including  land  economics,  real  estate, 
financing,  project  development,  financial  planning,  construction 
and    cost  control 

ARCH  475  Advanced  Architectural  Construction  and 

Materials  (3)  Prerequisites  ARCH  375  and  403  Processes  of 
construction,  assembly,  integration,  and  coordination  of 
architectural,  mechanical,  electrical,  and  structural  aspects  of 
building,  special  attention  to  design  development  of  building 
details 

ARCH  478  Selected  Topics  In  Architecture  (1-4) 

Prerequisite  consent  of  instructor  Repeatable  to  a  maximum  of 
7    credits,  provided  the  content  is  different 

ARCH  479  Independent  Studies  in  Architecture  (1-4) 

Proposed  work  must  have  a  faculty  sponsor  and  receive 
approval  of  the  curriculum  committee  Repeatable  to  a 
i  of  6  credits 


ARCH  480  Problems  and  Methods  of  Architectural 
Preservation  (3)  Prerequisite  ARCH  420  or  permission  of 
instructor  Theory  and  practice  of  preservation  m  America,  with 
emphasis  on  the  problems  and  techniques  of  community 
preservation 

ARCH     481     The     Architect    In     Archaeology    (3) 

Prerequisite  consent  of  instructor  The  role  of  the  architect  in 
field  archaeology  and  the  analysis  of  excavating,  recording,  and 
publishing  selected  archaeological  expeditions 

ARCH  482  The  Archaeology  of  Roman  and 
Byzantine  Palestine  (3)  Archaeological  sites  m  Palestine 
(Isreal  and  Jordan)  from  the  reign  of  Herod  the  Great  to  the 
Moslem  conquest 

ARCH  483  Field  Archaeology  (3)  Prerequisite  consent  of 
the  instructor  Participation  in  field  archaeology  with  an 
excavation  officially  recognized  by  proper  authorities  of  local 
government 

ARCH     488     Selected     Topics     in     Architectural 

Preservation  (1-4)  Prerequisite  consent  of  instructor 
Repeatable  to  a  maximum  of  seven  credits,  provided  the 
content  is  different 
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ARTH  —  Art  History 


ARCH   489   Independent    Studies   In   Architectural 
Preservation   (1-4)   Proposed  work  must  have  .. 
sponsor  and  recerve  approval  ol  the     curriculum  ooffl 
Repeatable  to  a  maximum  ol  6  credits 

AREC  —  Agriculture  and  Resource 
Economics 

AREC  227  Marketing  Agricultural  Products  (3)   " 

development  ot  marketing,  its  scope,  channels,  and  agencies  of 
distribution,  functions,  costs,  methods  used  and  services 
rendered 

AREC  240  Environment  and  Human  Ecology  (3)  Costs 
and  social  impacts  of  pollution  and  human  crowding  m  the 
modern  environment  The  economic,  legal  and  institutional 
causes  ol  these  problems  Public  policy  approaches  to  solutions 
and  the  costs  and  benefits  of  alternative  solutions 
AREC  250  Elements  of  Agricultural  and  Resource 
Economics  (3)  An  introduction  to  economic  principles  of 
production,  marketing,  agricultural  prices  and  incomes,  farm 
labor,  credit,  agricultural  policies,  and  government  programs 
AREC  306  Farm  Management  (3)  The  organization  and 
operation  ol  the  farm  business  to  obtain  an  income  consistent 
with  family  resources  and  objectives  Principles  ot  production 
economics  and  other  related  fields  as  applied  to  the  individual 
farm  business  Laboratory  period  will  be  largely  devoted  to  field 
trips  and  other  practical  exercises 

AREC  310  Horse  Industry  Economics  (3)  Prerequisite 
ANSC  230  and  332  An  introduction  to  the  economic  forces 
atfectmg  the  horse  industry  and  lo  the  economic  tools  required 
by  horse  (arm  managers,  trainers,  and  others  in  the  industry 

AREC  353  Land  Resource  Economics  (3)  A  study  of  the 
adequacy  and  quality  of  the  natural  (land,  water,  air)  and  human 
resources,  the  economic  and  institutional  arrangements  which 
guide  their  use  and  development,  and  the  means  tor  improving 
their  quality  and  use 

AREC  365  World  Hunger,  Population,  and  Food 
Supplies  (3)  An  introduction  lo  the  problem  of  world  hunger 
and  possible  solutions  to  it  World  demand,  supply,  and 
distribution  of  food  Alternatives  tor  leveling  oil  world  lood 
demand,  increasing  the  supply  ol  lood.  and  improving  its 
distribution  Environmental  limitations  to  increasing  world  lood 
production 

AREC  398  Seminar  (1)  Students  will  obtain  experience  m  the 
selection  Preparation  and  presentation  ol  economic  topics  and 
problems  which  will  be  subjected    to  critical  analysis 

AREC  390  Special  Problems  (1-2)  Concentrated  reading 
and  study  m  some  phase  of  problem  in  agricultural  economics 

AREC    404    Prices    of    Agricultural    Products    (3) 

Prerequisite  ECON  403  An  introduction  to  agricultural  price 
behavior  The  use  of  price  information  m  the  decision -making 
process,  the  relation  of  supply  and  demand  in  determining 
agricultural  prices,  and  the  relation  of  prices  lo  grade.  lime, 
location,  and  stages  of  processing  m  the  marketing  system 
Elementary  methods  of  price  analysis,  the  concept  of  parity  and 
the  role  ol  price  support  programs  m  agricultural  decisions 

AREC  405  Economics  of  Agricultural  Production  (3) 

Prerequisites  ECON  403  and  MATH  220  The  use  and 
application  of  production  economics  m  agriculture  and  resource 
industries  through  graphical  and  mathematical  approaches 
Production  functions,  cost  functions,  multiple  product  and  joint 
production,  and  production  processes  through  time 

AREC  407  Agricultural  Finance  (3)  Prerequisite  AREC 
250  Application  of  economic  principles  to  develop  criteria  lor  a 
sound  (arm  business,  including  credit  source  and  use.  preparing 
and  fikng  income  tax  returns,  methods  ol  appraising  farm 
properties,  the  summary  and  analysis  of  larm  records,  leading  to 
effective  control  and  profitable  operation  of  the  farm  business 
AREC  414  Agricultural  Business  Management  (3) 
Prerequisite  AREC  250  The  diflerent  forms  ol  businesses 
Management  functions,  business  indicators,  measures  of 
performance,  and  operational  analysis  Case  studies  are  used 
to  show  applications  of  management  techniques 

AREC  427  Economics  of  Agricultural  Marketing 
Systems  (3)  Prerequiste  AREC  250  Basic  economic  theory 
as  applied  to  the  marketing  of  agricultural  products,  including 
pnce,  cost,  and  financial  analysis  Current  developments 
affecting  market  structure  ndudmg  effects  ol  contractual 
arrangement,  vertical  integration  governmental  policies  and 
regul9.li  ■' 

AREC  432  Introduction  to  Natural  Resources  Policy 

(3)  Development  of  natural  resource  pokey  and  analysis  of  the 
evolution  ol  public  *itervenk>n  m  the  use  of  natural  resources 
Examination  of  present  policies  and  ot  conflicts  between  private 
individuals,    public  interest  groups,  and  government  agencies 

AREC  433  Food  and  Agricultural  Policy  (3) 
Prerequisite  AREC  250  Economic  and  political  context  ol 
governmental  revolvement  m  the  farm  and  food  sector  Historical 
programs  and  current  pokey  issues  Analysis  of  economic 
effects  of  agricultural  programs,  the*  benefits  and  costs,  and 
comparison  of  pokey  alternatives  Analyzes  the  mterrelatonshc 
among  international  development,  agricultural  trade  and  general 
economic  and  domestic  agricultural  pokctes 


AREC  445  World  Agricultural  Development  and  the 
Quality  of  Life  (3)  --Hi  C  250  An  examination  ol 

aspects  of  the  agricultural  development  of  lets 
developed  countries  related  lo  resources,  technology,  cultural 
and  social  setting  population,  infrastructure,  incentives 
education,  and  government  Environmental  tmpacl  of  agricultural 
development,  basic  economic  and  social  characteristics  of 
peasant  agriculture,  theories  and  models  ot  agricultural 
development,  selected  aspects  of  agricultural  development 
planning 

AREC  453  Natural  Resources  and  Public  Policy  (3) 
i  .ites  AREC  250  or  ECON  203  Rational  use  and  reuse 
of  natural  resources  Theory,  methodology,  and  policies 
concerned  with  the  allocation  of  natural  resources  among 
v  uses  Optimum  state  of  conservation,  market  failure, 
safe  minimum  standard,  and  cost-benetit  analysis 
AREC  484  Introduction  to  Econometrics  In 
Agriculture  (3)  An  introduction  to  the  application  of 
econometric  techniques  to  agricultural  problems  with  emphasis 
on  the  assumptions  and  computational  techniques  necessary  lo 
derive  statistical  estimates,  test  hypotheses,  and  make 
predictions  with  the  use  of  single  equation  models  Includes 
linear  and  non-linear  regression  models,  internal  least  squares, 
discriminant  analysis  and  lactor  analysis 
AREC  489  Special  Topics  In  Agricultural  and 
Resources  Economics  (3)  Repeatable  to  a  maximum  ol  9 

AREC  495  Honors  Reading  Course  In  Agricultural 
and  Resource  Economics  I  (3)  Selected  readings  m 
political  and  economic  theory  from  1700  lo  1850  This  course 
develops  a  basic  understanding  of  the  development  of 
economic  and  political  thought  as  a  foundation  tor 
understanding  our  present  society  and  its  cultural  heritage 
Prerequisite  acceptance  m  the  honors  program  of  the 
department  of  agricultural  and  resource  economics 
AREC  496  Honors  Reading  Course  in  Agricultural 
and  Resource  Economics  II  (3)  Selected  readings  m 
political  and  economic  theory  Irom  1850  to  the  present  This 
couse  continues  the  development  of  a  basic  understanding  ot 
economic  and  political  thought  begun  m  AREC  495  by  the 
examination  ot  modern  problems  m  agricultural  and  resource 
economics  m  the  light  of  the  material  read  and  discussed  m 
AREC  495  and  AREC  496  Prerequisite  successful  completion 
ol  AREC  495  and  registration  in  the  honors  program  of  the 
department  and  ( 


ARHU 


Arts  and  Humanities 


ARHU  308  Critical  Eras:  An  Interdisciplinary  View  (3) 

An  interdisciplinary  exploration  ol  a  critical  period,  ranging  from 
a  year  to  an  era.  stressing  the  relationship  between  different 
forms  of  human  expression  and  the  social  milieu  Repeatable  to 
a  maximum  of  six  hours 

ARHU  309  Forms  and  Forces  of  Human  Experience: 
An  Interdisciplinary  Exploration  (3)  Prerequisite  one 
course  in  at  least  one  of  the  departments  participating  m  the 
particular  section  An  mterdisciplanary  analysis  of  a  particular 
social  or  cultural  topic,  attitude,  or  concern  Repeatable  to  a 
maximum  of  six  credits 

ARHU  318  Cross-Cultural  Analysis  of  Human 
Questions:  An  Interdisciplinary  Approach  (3) 
Prerequisite  one  course  m  at  least  one  ol  the  departments 
participating  m  the  particular  section  An  interdisciplinary 
analysis  ol  a  selected  social  or  cultural  topic,  attitude  or  concern 
in  two  or  more  cultures  Repeatable  to  a  maximum  of  six  credits 
ARHU  319  Human  Understanding  in  Interdisciplinary 
Perspective  (3)  Prerequisite  one  course  m  at  least  one  of  the 
departments  participating  m  the  particular  section  An 
interdisciplinary  analysis  of  the  methodology  of  humanistic 
knowledge  and  aesthetic  expression,  and  of  the  assumptions 
underlying  differing  interpretations  Repeatable  to  a  maximum  of 
six  credits 

ARSC  —  Air  Science 

ARSC  100  The  Air  Force  Today  I  ( 1 )  One  hour  class  and 
one  hour  laboratory  per  week  Study  ol  U  S  Air  Force  n 
contemporary  society  Survey  ol  Air  Force  doctwe,  mission 
organisation  and  systems  Freshman  course  for  AFROTC 
Cadets  Open  to  all  university  students 
ARSC  101  The  Air  Force  Today  II  (1)  Continuation  of 
ARSC  100  The  mission,  organization  and  systems  of  U  S  Air 
Force  offensive,  defensive  and  aerospace  support  forces  and 
the  use  of  these  forces  to  support  contemporary  societal 
demands  Freshman  year  course  for  AFROTC  cadets  Open  to 
al  university  students 

ARSC  1 10  Fundamentals  of  Flying  ( 1)  A  study  ot  base 
aviation  knowledge  for  the  begtfwng  student  pilot  The  base 
principles  of  flight,  simple  aerodynamics,  a  description  of 
aircraft  systems  and  flight  instruments  federal  aviation 
regulations,  base  meteorology,  the  use  of  the  fkght  computer 
for  simple  fkght  computations  and  visual  fkght  operations  (VFR) 
ARSC  200  The  Development  of  Air  Power  I  (1) 
Development  of  a*  power  from  batoons  and  dtfigcrfes  through 
employment  n  World  War  I  and  I  Chronotogeal  approach  to 
growth  ol  a*  power  *>  response  lo  cvrf  and  mkfary  requ*ements 
Sophomore  year  course  for  AFROTC  cadets  Open  to  al 
,,',,....■.,-,  ttudanl . 


ARSC  201  The  Development  of  Air  Power  II  (1)  One 

class  and  one  laboratory  per  week  Growth  and  development  of 
air  power  and  aerospace  supporl  forces  from  1945  n  response 
to  Korea,  the  Cold  War,  Southeast  Asa.  and  the  Space  Age 
The  peaceful  employment  of  aerospace  forces  for  rebel  and 
cvic  action  program  Sophomore  year  course  for  AFROTC 
cadets  Open  to  all  urwersity  students 
ARSC  205  The  U.S.  Air  Force  and  Air  Power  (4)  Six 
week  field  training  session  held  dur^g  summer  months  si 
designated  Air  Force  bases  Open  only  to  applicants  selected 
by  AFROTC  to  compete  for  entrance  mto  the  two  year  AFROTC 
program  as  a  contract  cadet  Successful  completion  «  a  pre- 
requisite for  acceptance  into  the  two  year  AFROTC  program 
Course  content  consists  of  a  combination  of  academes. 
physical  training  and  leadership  laboratory  experiences 
approximating  those  four  year  cadets  gain  m  ARSC  100/ 101 
and  ARSC  200/201 

ARSC  3 10  Management  and  Leadership  I  (3)  Study  of 
management  functions,  techniques  and  sk*s  emphasis  on 
appication  of  same  *\  laboratory  environment  structured  lo 
approximate  a  contemporary  mwtary  or  bureaucratic 
organization  Junior  year  course  for  AFROTC  cadets  Open  to 
an  University  students 

ARSC  311  Management  and  Leadership  II  (3) 
Continuation  <n  study  and  application  ot  management  and 
leadership  skills  lo  a  contemporary  rrvfctary  environment 
Emphasis  on  leadership,  the  uniform  code  ol  rmktary  justice  and 
current  issues  for  the  military  manager  and  leaders  Junior  year 
course  lor  AFROTC  cadets  Open  to  all  Unrversrty  students 
ARSC  320  National  Security  Forces  In 
Contemporary  American  Society  I  (3)  The  role  of  the 
military  profession  m  contemporary  American  society,  its 
responsibilities  to  society  and  its  impact  on  society  The 
definition,  development  and  alteration  of  defense  pokey  n 
supporting  national  objectives  Senior  year  course  for  AFROTC 
cadets  Open  to  all  University  students 
ARSC  32 1  National  Security  Forces  In 
Contemporary  American  Society  II  (3)  a  continuation  of 
the  study  on  the  formulation,  development  and  alteration  ol 
strategy  and  of  the  factors  in  the  modern  world  which 
necessitate  the  continuous  reassessment  of  American  defense 
policy  Investigation  ot  the  interplay  of  various  governmental 
agencies  in  the  formulation  of  American  defense  pokey  Servor 
year  AFROTC  course  Open  to  al  University  students 

ARTE  —  Art  Education 

ARTE  1O0  Fundamentals  of  Art  Education  (3)  Two 
hours  of  laboratory  and  two  hours  of  lecture  per  week 
Fundamental  principles  of  the  visual  arts  for  teaching  on  the 
elementary  level  Elements  and  pmciptes  of  design  and  theory 
ot  color   Studio  practice  m  different  media 

ARTH  —  Art  History 

ARTH  100  Introduction  to  Art  (3)  Basic  toots  of 
understanding  visual  art  This  course  stresses  major 
approaches  such  as  techniques  subject  matter,  form,  and 
evaluation  Architecture,  sculpture,  panting,  and  graphic  arts 
will  be  discussed  Required  ol  al  art  majors  *i  the  frst  year 
ARTH  260  History  of  Art  (3)  A  survey  of  western  an  as 
expressed  through  architecture,  sculpture  and  panfog 
Prehistoric  times  to  Renaissance 

ARTH  261  History  of  Art  (3)  »  survey  ol  western  ad  as 
expressed  through  architecture,  sculpture  and  pantng  from 
Renaissance  to  the  present 

ARTH  262  Arts  of  Asia  (3)  The  history  of  South  and  East 
Asian  art  from  prehistory  through  the  mid  19th  century 
ARTH  284  Introduction  to  African  Art  (3)  General 
concepts  prepawg  the  student  for  a  better  understandng  of 
African  cultures  through  an  appreciation  of  the*  art 
ARTH  320  Masterpieces  of  Painting  (3)  a  study  ot  the 
contributions  of  a  few  major  painters  rangng  from  Gvofto  to 
Titian 

ARTH  32 1  Masterpieces  of  Painting  (3)  a  study  of  the 

contriout'ons  of  a  few  major  palters,  ranging  from  El  Greco  to 

Picasso 

ARTH  330  Masterpieces  of  Sculpture  (3)  a  study  of  the 

contributions  ol  a  lew  major  sculptors,  ranging  from  Potyfcieitos 

to  Ghtoerti 

ARTH  331  Masterpieces  of  Sculpture  (3)  a  study  of  the 

contributions  ot  a  few  majo*  sculptors  ranging  from  Grvberti  to 

M    n 

ARTH  338  Special  Topics  In  Music  and  Art  (3)  Variable 
topes  as  announced  Repeetabte  to  a  maximum  of  en  credits 
(Listed  also  as  MUSC  338  ) 

ARTH  340  Masterpieces  of  Architecture  (3)  A  study  of 
great  architecture  from  Stonehenge  to  the  cathedral  at  Peia 
ARTH  34 1  Masterpieces  of  Architecture  (3)  a  study  of 
great  architecture  from  Aboeye-Aux-Hommes  to  Outes  Alport 
ARTH  401  Greek  and  Roman  Painting  (3)  Survey  of 
Greek  and  Roman  frescoes  end  panels  study  of  extant 
pantogs  and  k>st  works  known  onry  through  Merary  sources 
ARTH  402  Greek  Art  end  Archaeology  (3)  Greek  art 
end  ercheeotogy  from  1000  8  C   To  50  B  C 


ASTR  —  Astronomy 
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ARTH  404  Bronze  Age  Art  (3)  Art  ol  (he  Near  East.  Egypl 

..'.,]    -'.,.,;-■  U 

ARTH  405  Japanese  Painting  (3)  Survey  ol  Japanese 

painting  '  m-iudmg 

traditional  Buddhist  painting,  narralrve  scrolls,  and  2enrelated 

ink  pamtmg 

ARTH  406  Arte  of  China  (3)  Chinese  art  Irom  pre  history 

through  the    utr  pedal  locus  on  painting, 

sculpture,  and  mmor  arts 

ARTH  407  Arts  of  Japan  (3)  '<  survey  ol  Japanese  art  from 

pre-hislory  through  14th  century  concentrating  on  architecture, 

sculpture  and  pamtmg 

ARTH  410  Early  Christian  -  Early  Byzantine  Art  (3) 

Sculpture,  pamtmg,  architecture,  and  the  minor  arts  from  about 

312  TO  726  AD 

ARTH  411   Byzantine  Art,   726  -    1453  (3)  Sculpture, 

pamtmg.  architecture  and  the  mmor  arts  from  726  to   1453  A  0 

ARTH  412  Medieval  Art  (3)  Architecture,  sculpture  and 

pamtmg    m    the    Mtddie    Ages     First    semester    will    stress 

Romanesque 

ARTH  413  Medieval  Art  (3)  Architecture    sculpture  and 

pamtmg  m  the  Middle  Ages   Second  semester  will  stress  the 

Goth*:  period 

ARTH  416  Northern  European  Painting  In  the  15th 

Century  (3)  Painting  m  the  Netherlands.  France  and  Germany 

ARTH  417  Northern  European  Painting  In  the  16th 

Century  (3)  Painting  m  the  Netherlands.  France  and  Germany 

ARTH    422    Early    Renaissance    Art    In    Italy    (3) 

Architecture,  sculpture  and  pamtmg  Irom  about  1400  to  1430 

ARTH    423    Early    Renaissance    Art    in    Italy    (3) 

Architecture,  sculpture  and  pamtmg  Irom  about  1430  to  1475 

ARTH    424     High    Renaissance    Art    In    Italy    (3) 

Architecture,  sculpture  and  pamtmg  Irom  about  1475  to  1500 

ARTH    425    High    Renaissance    Art    in    Italy    (3) 

Architecture,  sculpture  and  pamtmg  Irom  about  1500  to  1525 

ARTH   430   European   Baroque   Art   (3)   Architecture. 

sculpture  and  pamtmg  ol  the  major  southern  European  centers 

■n  the  17th  century 

ARTH   431    European   Baroque   Art   (3)   Architecture. 

sculpture  and  pamtmg  ol  the  major  northern  European  centers 

m  the  17th  century 

ARTH  434  French  Painting  (3)  French  pamtmg  from  1400 

to  1600  From  Fouquet  to  Poussm 

ARTH  435  French  Painting  (3)  French  pamtmg  from  1600 

to  1800  From  Le  Brun  to  David 

ARTH  440  19th  Century  European  Art  (3)  Architecture. 

sculpture  and  pamtmg  in   Europe  from   Neo-Classicism     to 

Romanticism 

ARTH  441  19th  Century  European  Art  (3)  Architecture. 

sculpture     and     pamtmg     m     Europe      From     Realism,     to 

Impressionism  and  Symbolism 

ARTH  445  Impressionism  and  Neo-lmpresslonlsm 

(3)  Prerequisite  ARTH  260.  261  or  consent  of  instructor  History 

of  Impressionism  and  Neo-lmpressionism    artists,   styles,   art 

theories,  criticism,  sources  and  influence  on  20th  century 

ARTH  450  20th  Century  Art  (3)  Pamtmg.  sculpture  and 

architecture  from  the  late  19th  century  to    1920 

ARTH  451  20th  Century  Art  (3)  Pamtmg,  sculpture  and 

architecture  from  1920  to  the  present 

ARTH   452    History   of    Photography   (3)    History   of 

photography  as  art  from  1839  to  the  present 

ARTH    454    Nineteenth    and    Twentieth    Century 

Sculpture  (3)  Trends  m  sculpture  from  Neo-Oassicism  to  the 

present    Emphasis  will  be  put  on  the  redefinition  of  sculpture 

durmg  the  20th  century 

ARTH  460  History  of  the  Graphic  Arts  (3)  Prerequisite 

ARTH  100,  or  ARTH  260  and  261.  or  consent  of  instructor 

Graphic  techniques  and  styles  m  Europe  from  1400  to  1800 

contributions  of  major  artists 

ARTH  462  African  Art  (3)  First  semester,  the  cultures  west 

of  the  Niger  river  (Nigeria  through  Mai.)  FROM  400  B  C  To  the 

present  The  art  is  studied  through  its  iconography  and  function 

m  the  culture  and  the  mtercultural  influences  upon  the  artists, 

including  a  study  of  (he  societies,  culls  and  ceremonies  durmg 

which  the  art  was  used 

ARTH  463  African  Art  (3)  Second  semester,  the  cultures 

east   and   south  of  Nigeria    The  art   is   studied  through   its 

iconography  and  function  in  the  culture  and  the  mtercultural 

influences  upon  the  artists,  including  a  study  of  the  societies, 

cults  and  ceremonies  during  which  the  art  was  used 

ARTH    464    African    Art    Research   {3)    Seminar   with 

concentration  on  particular  aspects  of  African  art  The  course  is 

given  at  the  Museum  of  African  Art  m  Washington.  D  C 

ARTH  470  Latin  American  Art  (3)  Art  of  the  Pre-H.spamc 

and  the  Colonial  periods 

ARTH  47 1  Latin  American  Art  (3)  Art  of  the  19th  and  20th 

centuries 


ARTH  473  Arts  of  Black  Americans  I  (3)  The  visual  arts 

of  Black  Americans  from  the  Colonial  period  through  the  19th 

century,  including  crafts  and  decorative  arts 

ARTH  474  Arts  of  Black  Americans  II  (3)  The  visual  arts 

ot  Black  Americans  m  the  20th  century,  including  crafts  and 

decoratrve  arts 

ARTH    476    History    of    American    Art    to    1900   (3) 

Architecture,  sculpture  and  pamtmg  in  the  United  States  from  (he 

Cofomal  period  to  1900 

ARTH  477  History  of  American  Art  Since  1900  (3) 

Architecture,  sculpture  and  pamtmg  m  the  United  States    from 

1900  to  the  present 

ARTH    489    Special    Topics    In    Art    History    (3) 

Prerequisite  consent  ot  department  head  or  instructor  May  be 

repeated  to  a  maximum  of  six  credits 

ARTH  498  Directed  Studies  In  Art  History  I  (2-3)  For 

advanced  students,  by  permission  of  department  chairman 

Course    may  be  repeated  for  credit  if  content  differs 

ARTH  499  Directed  Studies  In  Art  History  II  (2-3) 

ARTS  —  Art  Studio 

ARTS  100  Elements  of  Design  (3)  Two  lecture  hours  and 

two  laboratory  hours  per  week    Principles  and  elements  of 

design  through  manipulation  and  organization  of  materials  in  two 

and  three  dimensions 

ARTS  1 10  Elements  of  Drawing  (3)  Six  hours  per  week 

An  introductory  course  with  a  variety  of  media  and  related 

techniques   Problems  based  on  still  life,  figure  and  nature 

ARTS  200  Intermediate  Design  (3)  Six  hours  per  week 

Prerequisites  ARTS  100.  110    A  continuation  of  Design  I  with 

more    individually    structured    problems    in    terms    of    form, 

composition  and  meaning 

ARTS  208  Design  (3)  Six  hours  per  week    Prerequisites 

ARTS  100.  ARTS  110  A   continuation  of  ARTS  100  with  more 

individually  structured  problems   m  terms  of  form,  composition. 

and  meaning  Course  may  be  repeated  for  total  of  six  credits  if 

content  differs 

ARTS  210  Intermediate  Drawing  (3)  Six  hours  per  week 

Prerequisites  ARTS  100  AND  110  Emphasis  on  understanding 

organic  form,  as  related  to  study  from  the  human  figure  and  to 

pictorial  omposition 

ARTS  215  Anatomical  Drawing  (3)  Six  hours  per  week 

Prerequisites  ARTS  210  or  permission  of   mstrucotr  A  drawing 

course  based  on  the  study  of  anatomical  structure  emphasizing 

the  human  body 

ARTS  277  Architectural  Presentation  (3)  Six  hours  per 

week  Prerequisites  ARTS  100,  110  Techniques  of  wash   and 

watercolor  in  architectural,  interior  and  landscape  architectural 

rendering 

ARTS  320  Elements  of  Painting  (3)  Six  studio  hours  per 

week    Prerequisite    ARTS  210    Basic  tools  and  language  of 

pamtmg  Oil  and/or  water-based  paints 

ARTS  330  Elements  of  Sculpture:  Modeling   Casting 

(3)  Six  studio  hours  per  week    Prerequisite   ARTS  210   Basic 

techniques   and  processes  related  to  the  modeling  of  clay  and 

related  material    and  the  casting  of  these  materials  m  bronze 

ARTS  334  Elements  of  Sculpture:  Construction  (3) 

Six  studio  hours  per  week    Prerequisite    ARTS  210    Basic 

techniques  and  processes  related  to  metals,  plastics,  fiberglass, 

and  wood  construction 

ARTS  335  Elements  of  Sculpture:  Carving  (3)  Six 

studio    hours    per    week     Prerequisite     ARTS    210     Basic 

techniques  and  processes  related  to  carving  in  stone  and  wood 

Direct    experience  m  handling  volume,  mass,  movement  and 

structure 

ARTS  340  Elements  of  Prlntmaking:  Intaglio  (3)  Six 

hours  per  week  Prerequisite  ARTS  210  Basic  techniques  and 

processes  related  to  etching,  aquatint,  and  drypoint 

ARTS  341  Elements  of  Prlntmaking:  Woodcut  and 

Relief  (3)  Six  studio  hours  per  week  Prerequisite  ARTS  210 

Basic  techniques  and  processes  related  to  woodcuts,  Imocuts. 

and  other  relief  media 

ARTS  342  Elements  of  Prlntmaking:  Collagraphy  (3) 

Six  studio  hours  per   week    Prerequisite    ARTS   2 10    Basic 

techniques    and  processes  related  to  collagraph  printing 

ARTS  343  Elements  of  Prlntmaking:  Screen  Printing 

(3)  Six  studio  hours  per  week   Prerequisite   ARTS  210   Basic 

techniques   and  processes  related  to  sengraph  and  silkscreen 

printing 

ARTS  344  Elements  of  Prlntmaking:  Lithography  (3) 

Six  studio  hours  per   week    Prerequisite    ARTS  210    Basic 

techniques    and  processes  related  to  drawing,  preparing  and 

printing  images  on    lithograph  stones  or  plates 

ARTS  404  Experiments  in  Visual  Processes  (3)  Six 

hours  per  week   Prerequisites   either  ARTS  220.  330  OR  340 

Investigation  and  execution  of  process  oriented  art  Group  and 

individual  experimental  projects 

ARTS  418  Drawing  (3)  Six  hours  per  week    Prerequisite 

ARTS  210   Original  compositions  from  the  figure  and  nature. 

supplemented  by  problems  of  personal  and  expressive  drawing 

Repeatable  for  total  of  12  credits 


ARTS  428  Peintlng  (3)  Six  stucko  hours  per  week 
Prerequisite  ARTS  320  Or»g«nai  compositions  based  upon 
nature,  figure,  slil  lite  and  expressive  painting  emphasizing 
development  ol  personal  directions  Repealabte  to  a  maximum 
of  twelve  credits 

ARTS  438  Sculpture  (3)  Six  studio  hours  per  week 
Prerequisite  One  300  level  sculpture  course  and  consent  of 
instructor  Continuation  of  300  level  elements  of  sculpture 
courses  with  emphasis  on  developing  personal  directions  m 
chosen  media  Repeatable  to  a  maximum  of  twelve  credits 

ARTS  448  Prlntmaking  (3)  Six  stud*o  hours  per  week 
Prerequisites  One  300  level  printmakmg  course  and  consent  of 
instructor  Continuation  ot  300  level  elements  of  prmtmakmg 
courses  with  emphasis  on  developing  personal  directions  m 
chosen  media   Repeatable  to  a  maximum  of  twelve  credits 

ARTS  468  Advanced  Seminar  in  Studio  Art  (3)  Three 
studio,  three  discussion  hours  per  week  Prerequisite 
permission  of  instructor  Relationship  of  student's  work  to 
historical  and  contemporary  context  Repeatable  to  a  maximum 
of  six  credrts 

ARTS   489   Special    Problems    in    Studio    Arts   (3) 

Prerequisite  consent  of  instructor  Repeatable  to  a  maximum  of 
six  hours 

ARTS  496  Directed  Studies  In  Studio  Art  (2-3)  For 

advanced  students,  by  permission  of  department  chairman 
Course    may  be  repeated  for  credit  >l  content  differs 

ASTR  —  Astronomy 

ASTR  100  Introduction  to  Astronomy  (3)  An  elementary 
course  m  descriptive  astronomy,  especially  appropriate  for  norv 
science  students  Sun.  moon,  planets,  stars  and  nebulae, 
galaxies,  evolution  Credit  tor  ASTR  100  cannot  be  obtained 
after,  or  simultaneously  with,  receiving  credit  tor  any  astronomy 
course  numbered  ISO  or  higher 

ASTR   110  Astronomy  Laboratory  (1)  Two  hours  of 

laboratory  work  per  week  Prerequisite  previous  or  concurrent 
enrollment  m  ASTR  100  Exercises  include  use  of  photographs 
of  moon,  stars,  nebulae  and  galaxies  and  spectra,  experiments 
demonstrating  scientific  concepts  used  m  astronomy  Dayttfne 
and  nightime  observations  it  weather  permits  Appropriate  tor 
non-science  majors 

ASTR  111  Observational  Astronomy  Laboratory  (1) 

Corequisite  ASTR  100  Two  hours  of  laboratory  per  week 
Single  evening  laboratory  projects  plus  semester-long 
observing  proiects  involving  work  both  in  and  out  of  class  Lunar 
surtace  features,  the  night-time  sky  changing  positions  of  sun. 
moon,  and  planets,  stellar  spectra  observation  of  stars  and 
nebulae  in  our  galaxy 

ASTR  181  Introductory  Astronomy  and 
Astrophysics  I  (3)  Corequisite  -  MATH  140  Three  lectures 
per  week  For  science  and  mathematics  majors  Survey  of 
several  branches  of  astronomy  such  as  the  solar  system, 
properties  of  stars  and  stellar  systems,  and  the  galaxy  ASTR 
1 8 1  should  not  normally  be  taken  by  students  who  have  already 
taken  ASTR  100  and  105 

ASTR  182  Introductory  Astronomy  and 
Astrophysics  II  (3)  Prerequisites  -  ASTR  181  or  consent  of 
the  instructor  Three  lectures  per  week  For  science  and 
mathematics  majors  Aspects  of  astronomy  not  included  m 
ASTR  181  and  m  general  more  oriented  toward  astrophyscis 
The  sun,  stellar  evolution,  extragalactic  objects  and  cosmology 
Credit  will  be  given  only  one  course  ASTR  182  or  350 

ASTR   210   Practical   Astronomy   (2-3)   Prerequisites 

ASTR  181  or  350  and  MATH  140  ASTR  100  and  105  may  be 
substituted  for  ASTR  181  if  approved  by  instructor  One  lecture 
and  one  two-hour  laboratory  per  week  2-3  Credits,  according 
to  work  done  Designed  primarily  for  astronomy  majors  to  give 
the  student  familiarity  with  techniques  used  by  astronomers  and 
an  understanding  of  how  astronomical  data  are  obtained 
Students  registered  for  2  credits  will  not  be  required  to  do  all  the 
exercises  Coordinate  systems,  optics,  photometry,  binary 
stars,  distance  determination.  Hertzsprung-Russel  diagram, 
solar  observations,  moon,  galactic    structure,  and  galaxies 

ASTR    288    Special    Projects    In    Astronomy    (1-3) 

Prerequisite  permission  of  the  instructor  Independent  study, 
short  research  projects,  tutorial  reading,  and  assisting  with 
faculty  research  and  teaching  under  special  supervision 
Repeatable  to  a    maximum  of  six  credits 

ASTR  300  Stars  and  Stellar  Systems  (3)  Prerequisite 
ASTR  100  and  completion  of  University  Studies  requirement  in 
the  natural  sciences  or  consent  of  instructor  Designed  primarily 
for  non-physical-science  majors  Study  of  stars-types, 
properties,  evolution,  and  distribution  in  space,  supernovae. 
pulsars,  and  black  holes 

ASTR  315  Navigation  (3)  Prerequisite  plane  trigonometry 
Theory  and  practice  of  navigation  without  landmarks,  with 
emphasis  on  celestial  navigation  and  some  discussion  of 
electronic  navigation  Spherical  trigonometry  as  necessary 
Extensive  practical  work  at  times  to  be  arranged 


152  BMGT  —  Business  and  Management 


ASTR  330  Solar-System  Astronomy  (3)  Prerequisite 
ASTR  100  and  completion  ot  University  Studies  requirement  in 
the  natural  science,  or  consent  ot  instructor  Designed  primarily 
lor  non-physical- science  majors  The  structure  ol  planets  and  ot 
their  atmospheres,  the  nature  ot  comets,  aslenods,  and 
satellites  Comparison  ot  various  theories  lor  the  origin  ot  the 
solar  system  Emphasis  on  a  description  ol  recent  data  and 
interpretation 

ASTR  340  Galaxies  and  the  Universe  (3)  Prerequisite 
ASTR  100  and  completion  ol  University  Studies  requirement  in 
the  natural  science  or  consent  ol  instructor  Designed  primarily 
tor  non-physical  science  majors  A  study  ol  galaxies  including 
our  own  galaxy,  radio  galaxies,  and  quasars  Measurement  of 
distances,  recession  ol  galaxies,  the  microwave  background 
and  its  relation  to  cosmology 

ASTR  350  Astronomy  and  Astrophysics  (4) 
Prerequisites  PHYS  192.  262  or  142.  or  the  consent  ot  the 
instructor  Recommended  corequisite  -  PHYS  293  or  263 
Survey  course  m  astronomy  and  astrophysics,  with  strong 
emphasis  on  physical  concepts  No  previous  astronomy 
assumed  Credit  will  be  given  only  lor  one  course  ASTR  182  or 
350 

ASTR  380  Life  In  the  Universe  (3)  Prerequisite  ASTR  100 
and  completion  ot  University  Studies  requirement  m  the  natural 
science,  or  consent  ol  instructor  Designed  primarily  for  non- 
physical  science  majors  Study  of  the  astronomical  perspective 
on  the  conditions  lor  the  origin  and  existence  of  Me 
Communication  with  extraterrestrial  life 
ASTR  398  Special  Topics  In  Astronomy  (3) 
Prerequisite  junior  standing  or  consent  ot  instructor  This  course 
is  designed  primarily  lor  studenls  nol  majoring  m  astronomy  and 
is  suitable  lor  nonscience  students  It  wilt  concentrate  study  in 
some  limiled  field  m  astronomy  which  will  vary  from  semester  to 
semester  Possible  subjects  tor  study  are  the  solar  system, 
extragalactic  astronomy  and  cosmology,  the  inconstant 
universe  Repeatable  to  a  maximum  ol  six  credits 
ASTR  399  Honors  Seminar  (1-16)  Credit  according  to 
work  done  Enrollment  is  limited  to  students  admitted  to  the 
honors  program  m  astronomy 

ASTR  400  Stellar  Astrophysics  (3)  Pre-  or  corequisite 
PHYS  420  or  PHYS  421  or  consent  ol  instructor  Stellar 
atmospheres,  stellar  structure  and  evolution,  neutron  stars  and 
black  holes 

ASTR  401  Interstellar  and  Extragalactic 
Astrophysics  (3)  Pre-  or  corequisite  PHYS  422  or  consent  ot 
instructor  A  survey  ol  the  physics  ot  the  mlerstetlar  medium  and 
ol  astrophysics  as  it  relates  to  galaxies  and  cosmology 
ASTR  410  Observational  Astronomy  I  (3)  Prerequisites 
PHYS  294  or  263.  and  3  credits  in  astronomy  An  introduction  to 
current  methods  ol  obtaining  astronomical  information 
Emphasis  on  optical  and  radio  techniques,  with  brief  coverage  ol 
X-ray,  ultraviolet,  and  infrared  techniques  Emphasis  on 
understanding  how  instruments  aflect  the  data 
ASTR  41 1  Observational  Astronomy  II  (3)  Prerequisite 
ASTR  410  Laboratory  work  with  photographic  and 
photoelectric  techniques  and  with  components  of  radio 
telescopes  Two  longer  individual  projects  involving 
observations  with  various  instruments  Often  requires  all-night 
observing  sessions 

ASTR  420   Introduction   to   Galactic   Research  (3) 

Prerequisite  PHYS  192  and  ASTR  182  or  equivalent,  or  consent 
ol  instructor  Methods  of  galactic  research,  stellar  motions, 
clusters  ol  stars,  evolution  of  the  galaxy,  study  ol  our  own  and 
nearby    galaxies 

ASTR  430  The  Solar  System  (3)  Prerequisite  MATH  246 
and  either  PHYS  263  or  PHYS  294.  or  consent  of  instructor  The 
structure  ol  planetary  atmospheres,  radiative  transfer  m 
planetary  atmospheres,  remote  sensing  of  planetary  surfaces, 
interior  structure  of  planets  Structure  ol  comets  Brief 
discussions  of  asteroids,  satellite  systems,  and  solar  system 
evolution 

ASTR  440  Introduction  to  Extra-Galactic  Astronomy 

(3)  Prerequisite    PHYS  192  and  ASTR  182  or  equivalent,  or 

consent   of      instructor    Properties   ol   normal   and   peculiar 

galaxies,  including  radio  galaxies  and  quasars,  expansion  ol  the 

universe  and  cosmology 

ASTR  450  Celestial  Mechanics  (3)  Three  lectures  a 

week  Prerequisite  PHYS  410  or  consent  ol  instructor  Celestial 

mechanics,  orbit  theory,  equations  of  motion 

ASTR   498   Special   Problems   in   Astronomy   (1-6) 

Prerequisite   major  m  physics  or  astronomy  and/or  consent  ol 

advisor    Research  or  special  study   Credit  according  to  work 

done 

BCHM  —  Biochemistry 

BCHM  261  Element*  ol  Biochemistry  (3)  Prerequisite 
CHEM  104  or  233  or  235  For  undergraduate  students  who 
desire  a  one-semester  biochemistry  course  rather  than  a  two- 
semester  sequence  Basic  chemistry  and  metabolism  ot  most 
molecules  ol  biological  importance  Not  open  to  students  with 
credit  in  BCHM  46 1 

BCHM  461  Biochemistry  I  (3)  Prerequisites  CHEM  243  or 
245  or  permission  ot  instructor  A  comprehensive  introduction 
to  general  biochemistry  The  chemistry  and  metabolism  ot 
carbohydrates,  hpids.  nucleic  acids,  and   proteins 


BCHM  462  Biochemistry  II  (3)  Prerequisite  BCHM  461   A 

continuation  ol  BCHM  46 1 

BCHM  463  Biochemistry  Laboratory  I  (2)  Two  three- 

hour  laboratory  periods  per  week    Pre  or  corerequisite   BCHM 

461 

BCHM  464  Biochemistry  Laboratory  II  (2)  Two  three- 
hour  laboratory  periods  per  week  Prerequisite  CHEM  483  or 
BCHM  463.  pre  or  corequisite   BCHM  462 

BIOL  —  Biology 

BIOL  10 1  Concepts  ol  Biology  (3)  An  introductory  lecture 
course  lor  the  non-science  maior  emphasizing  the  lundamental 
processes  and  interdependence  ot  living  organisms  and  the 
biological  implications  associated  with  human  influence  m  the 
biological  world  This  course  will  not  count  toward  graduation 
requirements  tor  any  student  in  the  Division  ol  Agricultural  and 
Lite  Sciences 

BIOL   102   Laboratory  In  Biology  (1)  Ol 

laboratory  per  week  Pre-  or  corequisite  BIOL  101  A  course 
designed  tor  non-science  students  to  illustrate  the  concepts 
underlying  the  organization  and  interrelationships  ot  living 
organisms  This  course  will  not  count  toward  graduation 
requirements  lor  any  student  m  the  Division  ot  Agricultural  and 
Lite  Sciences 

BIOL  124  Cosmic  Evolution  (3)  Three  lectures  per  week 
Prerequisites  High  school  chemistry  and  biology  Especially 
appropriate  lor  non-science  studenls  The  current  scientific 
thinking  on  the  sequence  ol  evenls  Irom  the  origin  ol  the 
universe  to  the  appearance  ol  man  Emphasis  on  chemical  and 
biological  evolution 

BIOL  398  Honors  Research  Problems  In  Biology  (1- 

3)  Prerequisite  Participation  m  the  General  Honors  Program 
and/or  the  General  Biological  Sciences  Honors  Program 
Research  m  biology  under  the  direction  and  close  supervision  ol 
a  member  of  the  faculty  May  be  repeated  to  a  maximum  ol  six 
credits 

BIOL  399  Honors  Seminar  In  Biology  (1)  Prerequisite 
Participation  m  the  General  Honors  Program  and /or  the  General 
Biological  Sciences  Honors  Program,  and  previous  or 
concurrent  enrollment  in  BIOL  398  Discussion  and  presentation 
ot  special  topics,  current  literature  problems  and  progress  m  all 
areas  of  biological  research  Repeatable  to  a  maximum  ol  two 
semester  hours  credit 

BIOM  —  Biometrics 

BIOM  301  Introduction  to  Biometrics  (3)  Two  lectures 
and  one  discussion  period  per  week  Prerequisite  Completion 
ot  division  math  requirement  Descriptive  statistics,  introduction 
to  probability,  sampling,  confidence  interval  estimation, 
hypothesis  testing,  simple  regression  and  correlation  Emphasis 
on  simple  applications  of  statistical  techniques  and 
interpretation  of  statistical  results 

BIOM  401  Biostatistlcs  I  (4)  Three  lectures  and  one 
discussion  per  week  Prerequisite  MATH  115.  BIOM  301.  or 
permission  ot  the  instructor  Descriptive  statistics,  probability 
models  uselul  in  biology,  expectations,  hypothesis  testing,  sign 
test,  goodness  of  lit  tests,  central  limit  theorem,  point  and 
interval  estimates,  analysis  ol  variance,  regression,  correlation 
sampling,  rank  tests  Emphasis  on  the  uses  and  the  limitations  ol 
these  methods  in  biology 

BIOM  405  Computer  Applications  in  Biometrics  (1) 
One.  2-hour  laboratory  per  week  Prerequisite  BIOM  401  or 
equivalent  An  introduction  to  computer  usage  in  statistical 
analyses  Topics  include  file  manipulation,  formating  data 
transformations,  descriptive  statistics,  graphical  displays  ot 
data,  and  several  introductory  inferential  statistical  procedures 
BIOM  420  Sampling  Techniques  in  Biometrics  (3) 
Prerequisite  BIOM  40 1  or  permission  ot  the  instructor  Methods 
of  sampling  probability  random,  cluster,  stratitied,  inverse 
ratio  estimates,  methods  m  field  surveys  mark  recapture 
studies,  line  transect  sampling,  surveys,  design  ot  collection 
forms,  sample  size  calculations  Emphasis  on  the  use  ol  these 
methods  m  biological   research 

BMGT  —  Business  and  Management 
BMGT  110  Introduction  to  Business  and 
Management  (3)  A  survey  of  the  field  ol  business,  including 
its  environment.  organization,  overall  and  functional 
management,  and  current  issues  and  developments 
BMGT  220  Principles  ol  Accounting  I  (3)  Prerequisite 
Sophomore  standing  Study  of  the  basic  principles  of 
accounting  for  business  enterprises 

BMGT  22 1  Principles  of  Accounting  II  (3)  Prerequisite 
BMGT  220  Continuation  ol  BMGT  220 
BMGT  230  Business  Statistics  (3)  *-.  requisite  MATH 
220  or  consent  ot  instructor  Introductory  course  m  probabikstic 
and  statistical  concepts  including  descriptive  statistics,  set- 
theoretic  development  ol  probability,  the  properties  ol  discrete 
and  continuous  random  variables,  sampling  theory,  estimation 
hypothesis  testing,  regression,  anlaysis  of  variance,  categorical 
data  analysis,  and  the  application  ol  these  concepts  to  problem 
solving  in  business  and  management  Ttxs  course  may  nol  be 
taken  lor  credit  by  management  science  and  statistics  majors 
Only  one  ol  the  following  courses  may  be  taken  lor  credit  BMGT 
230.  231  SOCV  201  PSYC  200  GEOG  305  ECON  421  or 
EDMS  451 


BMGT    231    Statistical    Models    For    Business    (3) 

Prerequisite  MATH  141  or  consent  ol  instructor  For 
management  science  and  statistics  majors  An  introductory 
course  «i  statistical  concepts  «dudmg  probabety  Irom  a  name 
set  theory  approach,  random  variables  and  the*  properties,  and 
the  probability  distributions  ot  selected  discrete  and  contnuous 
random  variables  The  concepts  ol  sampkng.  sampkng 
distributions,  and  the  application  ol  these  concepts  to  estvnation 
hypothesis  teslmg  are  included  as  are  brief  surveys  ol  the 
regression  and  anova  models  Only  one  ol  the  losowng  courses 
may  be  laken  lor  credit  BMGT  230  231.  SOCY  201  PSYC  200 
GEOG  305  ECON  421   or  EDMS  451 

BMGT  301  Introduction  to  Data  Processing  (3)  The 

fundamentals  ol  business  data  processing  Organizational 
environmental  and  managerial  aspects  ot  computer  systems 
Heavy  emphasis  on  COBOL  language  Limited  coverage  ol 
other  business  computing  languages  mciuckng  the  report 
generator  (RPG)  language  Several  programrrang  proiects 
assigned 

BMGT  302  Information  Systems  Implementation 
Techniques  (3)  Prerequisite  BMGT  301  Advanced  concepts 
and  tools  necessary  lor  the  construction  ol  computer  based 
■nlormation  systems  Operating  systems,  data  and  storage 
structures,  file  processing  and  advanced  features  of  the 
COBOL  language  Techniques  related  to  the  overal 
development     of  software     proiects     including     protect 

management,  software  design,  engineering  and  software 
documentation   Several  programming  protects   assigned 

BMGT  310  Intermediate  Accounting  I  (3)  PrerequuWe 
BMGT  221  Comprehensive  analysis  ol  financial  accounung 
topics  related  to  financial  statement  preparation  and  external 
reporting 

BMGT  311  Intermediate  Accounting  II  (3)  Prerequisite 
BMGT  310  Continuation  of  BMGT  310 

BMGT  321  Cost  Accounting  (3)  Prerequisite  BMGT  22 1 
A  study  of  the  basic  concepts  ot  product  cosing  and  cost 
analysis  for  management  planning  and  control  Emphasis  is 
placed  on  the  role  ot  the  accountant  n  organizational 
management  analysis  ol  cost  behavior,  standard  cost. 
budgeting,  responsibility  accounting  and  relevant  costs  for 
decision  making 

BMGT  323  Income  Tax  Accounting  (3)  Prerequsrte 
BMGT  22 1  introduction  to  federal  income  taxation  ol  ndmduals 
Examination  ot  tax  laws  by  use  of  iSustrative  examples  and 
problems 

BMGT  326  Accounting  System*  (3)  Prerequisites  BMGT 
221,  BMGT  301  and  BMGT  321  A  study  ol  the  control  aspects 
ol  accounting  systems  Topics  include  standard  settng 
administrative  operational,  and  security  controls  cost 
effectiveness  ot  systems,  audit  impkcations  of  a  computer- 
based  information  environment  Not  open  to  students  with  credit 
m  BMGT  320 

BMGT  332  Operations  Research  For  Management 
Decisions  (3)  Prerequisite  MATH  220.  BMGT  230  Surveys 
the  philosophy  techniques,  and  appkcations  ol  operations 
research  to  managerial  decision  makrtg  The  course  is  designed 
.  'or  students  not  majoring  g\  management  science  or 
statistics  Techniques  covered  include  knear  programing, 
transportation  and  assignment  models.  Markov  processes. 
inventory  and  queuemg  models  Emphasis  is  placed  on 
lormulating  and  solving  decision  problems  m  the  functional  areas 
of  management 

BMGT  340  Business  Finance  (3)  PrerecMSites  BMGT 
221  and  230  The  principles  and  practices  nvolved  n  the 
organization  financing,  and  rehabtfation  ol  busewss 
enterprises    the  various  types  ol  securities  and  the*  use  «i 

raising  funds,  apportioning  ncome  risk  and  control 
intercorporate  relations  and  new  developments  tmphaso  on 
solution  ol  problems  ol  tnanoai  pokey  laced  by  management 

BMGT  343  Investments  (3)  -'requisite  BMGT  340  An 
introduction  to  financial  investments  Topics  nctude  securities 
and  securities  markets  investment  risks  returns,  and 
constraints  portfolio  pokcies  and  institutional  rrvestmenl 
policies 

BMGT  345  Property  and  Llblllty  Insurance  (3) 
Prerequisites  BMGT  221  and  230  Analysis  ot  the  maior  areas 
ol    property  and  casualty  covers,  ndudng  tee   nckrect  loss. 

crime  automobile  ocean  and  niand  marine,  and  katxkfy 
investigation  of  substandard  residual  and  resisurance  markets 
and  discussion    of  current  issues 

BMGT  346  Risk  Management  (3)  Pterequsktes  BMGT 
221  and  230  Recognition  and  evaluation  ot  the  pure  risks 
facing  organzalions  Gudes  lor  risk  management  deoaaons 
concerning  the  retention,  control,  and  transfer  inckjdng 
rtsurance)  ot  risk 

BMGT  347  Lite  Insurance  (3)  Prereqmsiie  BMGT  221  utt 
and  health  insurance  products  and  prnapkts  n  buertes* 
fnanciai  pianrang  Pension  planting  ncfudng  deferred 
compensation  and  profit  shamg  plans,  use  of  trust  n  buamess 
and  ndmdual  estate  plannmg  comprehensive  anetyss  ot  tie 
•npect  ol  mcome  estate  and  grft  taxation  on  Me  i 
programmmg  and  estate  ptamng 
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BMGT  350  Marketing  Principles  and  Organization 
(J)  -  jms*te    ECON  203  or  206  lucfory 

course  m  me  field  ol  marketing  Its  purpose  ■$  to  grve  a  general 
understanding  and  appreciation  ol  the  lorces  operating 
institutions  employed  and  methods  lollowed  in  marketing 
agricultural  products,  natural  products,  services  and 
manufactured  goods 

BMGT  353  Retail  Management  (3)  PrarequJaftM  BMGT 
220  and  350  Retail  store  organization,  location,  layout  and 
store  policy  pricing  policies,  price  lines,  brands,  credit  policies, 
records  as  a  guide  to  buying  purchasing  methods,  supervision 
ol  selling  training  and  supervision  ol  retail  sales  force,  and 
administrative  problems 

BMGT  354  Promotion  Management  (3) 
BMGT  350  The  use  of  advertising,  personal  selling,  sales 
promotions,  and  other  methods  in  marketing  programs  Case 
studies  in  the  use  and  coordination  ol  demand  stimulation 
methods,  analysis  and  planning  Research,  testing  and  statistical 
control  of  promotional  activities  (Not  open  for  credit  to  students 
'tor  BMGT  452  ) 

BMGT  360  Personnel  Management  (3)  The  basic 
course  m  personnel  management  includes  manpower  planning, 
recruitment,  selection,  development  compensation,  and 
appraisal  ol  employees  Explores  the  impact  of  scienotic 
management  and  unionism    on  these  functions 

BMGT  362  Labor  Relations  (3)  a  study  of  the 
development  and  methods  ol  organized  groups  m  industry  with 
reference  to  the  settlement  of  labor  disputes  An  economic  and 
legal  analysis  of  labor  union  and  employer  association  activities, 
arbitration,  mediation,  and  conciliation,  collective  bargaining. 
trade  agreements,  strikes,  boycotts,  lockouts,  company  unions, 
employee  representation,  and  injunctions 

BMGT  364  Management  and  Organization  Theory 

(3)  The  development  of  management  and  organization  theory, 
nature  of  the  management  process  and  function  and  its  future 
development  The  role  of  the  manager  as  an  organizer  and 
director,  the  communication  process,  goals  and  responsibilites 

BMGT     370     Principles     of     Transportation     (3) 

Prerequisite  ECON  203  or  205  A  general  course  covering  the 
(rve  fields  of  transportation,  their  development,  service,  and 
regulation 

BMGT     372     Traffic     and     Physical     Distribution 

Management  (3)  Prerequisite  Junior  standing  Examines  the 
management  aspects  of  the  business  lirm  m  moving  their  raw 
materials  and  finished  goods  through  traffic,  warehousing, 
industrial  packaging,  materials  handling,  and  inventory  A 
systematic  examination  of  the  trade-off  possibilities  and 
management  alternatives  to  minimize  cost  ol  product  flow  and 
maximizing  customer  service  is  provided  {Not  open  to  students 
with  credit  tor  BMGT  371  ) 

BMGT  380  Business  Law  t  (3)  Legal  aspects  of  business 
relationships  Examination  ot  torts  and  business  crimes, 
contracts  and  agency  The  law  ol  personal  property  and 
bailment  relationships  Survey  of  public  policy  issues 

BMGT  381  Business  Law  II  (3)  Prerequisite  BMGT  380  or 
permission  of  instructor  The  Uniform  Commercial  Code 
including  sales,  commercial  paper,  secured  transactions,  bulk 
sales  and  documents  of  title  The  law  ol  partnerships  and 
corporations  Reorganization  and  liquidation  under  the 
bankruptcy  laws  The  law  of  real  property,  landlord  and  tenant 
relationships  and  decedants'  estates 

BMGT  385  Production  Management  (3)  Studies  the 
operation  ot  a  manufacturing  enterprise,  concentrating  on  the 
economies  of  production  Introduces  a  grounding  m  analytical 
method  early  so  that  the  broad  problem  areas  of  system  design, 
operation  and  control  can  be  based  upon  the  analytical  method 

BMGT  392  Introduction  to  International  Business 
Management  (3)  Prerequisite  ECON  203  or  205  A  study  of 
the  domestic  and  foreign  environmental  factors  affecting  the 
international  operations  of  U  S  business  lirms  The  course  also 
covers  the  administrative  aspects  ot  international  marketing, 
finance  and  management 

BMGT  393  Real  Estate  Principles  (3)  Prerequisite  ECON 

203  or  205  This  course  covers  the  nature  and  uses  of  real 
estate,  real  estate  as  a  business,  basic  principles,  construction 
problems  and  home  ownership,  city  planning,  and  public  control 
and  ownership  ol  real  estate 

BMGT  398  Individual  Study  in  Business  and 
Management  (1-3)  Prerequisite  permission  of  instructor 
Repeatable  to  a  maximum  of  six  credits 

BMGT  402  Database  and  Data  Communication 
Systems  (3)  Prerequisite  BMGT  302  Introduction  to 
database  and  data  communications  systems  Modeling  and 
database  construction  using  the  three  data  models  network, 
relational  and  hierarchical  Implementation  project  using  DMS 
1 100  database  system  Data  communications  protocols  and 
communications  support  software  Analysis  of  distributed 
systems  and  computer  networks  Emphasis  on  new 
technologies 


BMGT  403  Systems  Analysis  (3)  Prerequisite  BMGT  402 
Techniques  and  tools  applicable  to  the  analysis  and  design  of 
computer  based  information  systems  System  life  cycle, 
requirements  analysis,  logical  design  ot  data  bases, 
performance  evaluation  Emphasis  on  case  studies  Project 
required  that  involves  the  design,  analysis  and  implementation 
ol  an  information  system 

BMGT  404  Seminar  In  Decision  Support  Systems  (3) 

Prerequisite  BMGT  301  Design  of  computer  systems  to  solve 
business  problems  and  to  support  decision  making  Human  and 
organizational  factors  are  considered  Emphasis  on  case 
studies 

BMGT  410  Fund  Accounting  (3)  Prerequisite  BMGT  310 
An  introduction  to  the  tund-based  theory  and  practice  of 
accounting  as  applied  to  governmental  entities  and  not-for- 
profit  associations 

BMGT  4 1 7  Advanced  Tax  Accounting  (3)  Prerequisites 
BMGT    311    and   323    Federal    taxation   of    corporations, 
partnerships,  fiduciaries,  and  gratuitous  transfers    Tools  and 
techniques  of  tax  research  for  compliance  and  planning 

BMGT  420  Undergraduate  Accounting  Seminar  (3) 

Prerequisite  senior  standing  as  an  accounting  major  or  consent 
of  instructor  Enrollment  limited  to  upper  one-third  of  senior 
class  Seminar  coverage  of  outstanding  current  non-text 
literature,  current    problems  and  case  studies  in  accounting 

BMGT  421  Undergraduate  Accounting  Seminar  (3) 

Prerequisite  Senior  standing  as  an  accounting  major  or  consent 
of  instructor  Enrollment  limited  to  upper  one-third  of  senior 
class  Seminar  coverage  ol  outstanding  current  non-text 
literature,  current    problems  and  case  studies  in  accounting 

BMGT    422     Auditing    Theory     and     Practice    (3) 

Prerequisite  BMGT  311  A  study  of  the  independent 
accountant's  attest  function,  generally  accepted  auditing 
standards,  compliance  and  substantive  tests,  and  report  forms 
and  opinions 

BMGT  424  Advanced  Accounting  (3)  Prerequisite 
BMGT  31 1  Advanced  accounting  theory  applied  to  specialized 
topics  and  current  problems  Emphasis  on  consolidated 
statements  and  partnership  accounting 

BMGT  426  Advanced  Cost  Accounting  (3)  Prerequisite 
BMGT  321  Advanced  cost  accounting  with  emphasis  on 
managerial  aspects  ot  internal  record-keeping  and  control 
systems 

BMGT  427  Advanced  Auditing  Theory  and  Practice 

(3)  Prerequisite  BMGT  422  An  examination  and  in  depth  study 
of  special  auditing  topics  such  as  statistical  sampling, 
professional  ethics,  EDP  auditing,  legal  liability,  and  SEC 
accounting 

BMGT  430  Linear  Statistical  Models  in  Business  (3) 

Prerequisite  BMGT  230  or  consent  of  instructor  Model  building 
involving  an  intensive  study  of  the  general  linear  stochastic 
model  and  the  applications  of  this  model  to  business  problems 
The  model  is  derived  tn  matrix  form  and  this  form  is  used  to 
analyze  both  the  regression  and  anova  formulations  of  the 
general  linear  model 

BMGT  431  Design  of  Statistical  Experiments  in 
Business  (3)  Prerequisite  BMGT  230  OR  231  Surveys 
ANOVA  models,  basic  and  advanced  experimental  design 
concepts  Non-parametric  tests  and  correlation  are 
emphasized  Applications  of  these  techniques  to  business 
problems  m  primarily  the  marketing  and  behavioral  sciences  are 
stressed 

BMGT  432  Sample  Survey  Design  For  Business  and 
Economics  (3)  Prerequisite  BMGT  230  OR  231  Design  of 
probability  samples  Simple  random  sampling,  stratified  random 
sampling,  systematic  sampling,  and  cluster  sampling  designs 
are  developed  and  compared  for  efficiency  under  varying 
assumptions  about  the  population  sampled  Advanced  designs 
such  as  multistage  cluster  sampling  and  replicated  sampling  are 
surveyed  Implementing  these  techniques  m  estimating 
parameters  of  business  models  is  stressed 

BMGT  433  Statistical  Decision  Theory  in  Business 

(3)  Prerequisite  BMGT  231  or  consent  of  instructor  Bayesian 
approach  to  the  use  of  sample  information  m  decision-making 
Concepts  of  loss.  risk,  decision  criteria,  expected  returns,  and 
expected  utility  are  examined  Application  of  these  concepts  to 
decision-making  in  the  firm  in  various  contexts  are  considered 

BMGT  434  Introduction  to  Optimization  Theory  (3) 

Prerequisite  MATH  220  or  permission  of  instructor  Primarily  tor 
students  maionng  in  management  science  and  statistics  Linear 
programming,  postoptimahty  analysis,  network  algorithms, 
dynamic  programming,  nonlinear  programming  and  single 
variable    minimization 

BMGT  435  Introduction  to  Applied  Probabifity 
Models  (3)  Prerequisite  MATH  220  and  BMGT  231  or 
permission  of  the  instructor  Stochastic  models  in  management 
Stochastic  Markov  processes,  probabalistic  inventory  models, 
queuemg  theory,  simulation  reliability  theory  and  dynamic 
programming 


BMGT  436  Applications  of  Mathematical 
Programming  In  Management  Science  (3) 

BMGT  434  or  permission  of  instructor  Theory  and  applications 
of  linear .  integer .  and  nonlinear  pr  ogramnwg  models  to 
management  decisions  Topics  convered  include  the  basic 
theorems  of  linear  programming  the  matrix  formulation  of  the 
simplex,  and  dual  Simplex  algorithms  decomposition,  cutting 
plane,  branch  and  bound  and  implicit  enumeration  algorithms 
gradient  based  algorithms  and  quadratic  programming  Special 
emphasis  is  placed  upon  model  formulation  and  solution  using 
prepared  computer  algorithms 

BMGT  438  Topics  In  Statistical  Analysis  For 
Business  Management  (3)  BMGT  430  and 

MATH  240  or  permission  ol  the  instructor  Selected  lopes  m 
statistical  analysis  which  are  relevant  to  management  for 
students  with  knowledge  of  basic  statistical  methods  Topics 
include  evolutionary  operation  and  response  surface  analysis, 
forecasting  techniques  pathologies  of  the  linear  model  and  the«r 
remedies,  multivariate  statistical  models  and  non- parametric 
models 

BMGT   440   Financial    Management   (3)      rerequisfte 

BMGT  340    Analysis  and  discussion  of  cases  and    readings 
relating  to  financial  decisions  of  the  firm    The    application  ol 
finance  concepts   to  the   solution   ol   financial     probk 
emphasized 

BMGT    443    Security    Analysis    and    Valuation    (3) 

Prerequisite  BMGT  343  Study  and  application  of  the  concepts, 
methods,  models,  and  empirical  findings  to  the  analysis 
valuation,  and  selection  of  securities,  especially  common  stock 

BMGT    444    Futures    Contracts    and    Options    (3) 

Prerequisite  BMGT  343  The  institutional  features  and  economic 
rationale  underlying  markets  m  futures  and  options  Hedging, 
speculation,  structure  ot  futures  prices,  interest  rate  lutures. 
efficiency  in  futures  markets,  and  stock  and  commodity  options 

BMGT    445    Commercial    Bank    Management    (3) 

Prerequisites  BMGT  340  and  ECON  430  Analysis  and 
discussion  of  cases  and  readings  m  commercial  bank 
management  The  loan  function  is  emphasized,  also  the 
management  of  liquidity  reserves,  investments  for  income,  and 
source  of  funds  Bank  objectives  functions,  policies, 
organization,  structure,  services,  and  regulation  are  considered 

BMGT     450     Marketing     Research     Methods     (3) 

Prerequisites  BMGT  230  AND  350  Recommended  that  BMGT 
430  be  taken  prior  to  this  course  This  course  is  intended  to 
develop  skill  in  the  use  of  scientific  methods  in  the  acquisition, 
analysis  and  interpretation  of  marketing  data  it  covers  the 
specialized  fields  of  marketing  research  the  planning  of  survey 
projects,  sample  design,  tabulation  procedure  and  report 
preparation 

BMGT  451  Consumer  Analysis  {3)  Prerequisite  BMGT 
350  Recommended  that  PSYC  100  and  221  be  taken  prior  to 
this  course  Considers  the  growing  importance  of  the  American 
consumer  m  the  marketing  system  and  the  need  to  understand 
him  Topics  include  the  foundation  considerations  underlying 
consumer  behavior  such  as  economic,  social  psychological  and 
cultural  factors  Analysis  of  the  consumer  m  marketing 
situations-as  a  buyer  and  user  of  products  and  services-and  in 
relation  to  the  various  individual  social  and  marketing  factors 
affecting  his  behavior  The  influence  of  marketing 
communications  is  also  considered 

BMGT  453  Industrial  Marketing  (3)  Prerequisites  BMGT 
350  plus  one  other  marketing  course  The  industrial  and 
business  sector  of  the  marketing  system  is  considered  rather 
than  the  household  or  ultimate  consumer  sector  industrial 
products  range  from  raw  materials  and  supplies  to  the  major 
equipment  m  a  plant,  business  office  or  institution  Topics 
include  product  planning  and  introduction,  market  analysis  and 
forecasting,  channels  pricing,  field  sales  force  management, 
advertising,  marketing  cost  analysis,  and  government  relations 
Particular  attention  is  given  to  industrial,  business  and 
institutional  buying  policies  and  practice  and  to  the  analysis  of 
buyer  behavior 

BMGT  454  International  Marketing  (3)  Prerequisites 
BMGT  350  plus  any  other  marketing  course  A  study  of  the 
marketing  (unctions  from  the  viewpoint  of  the  international 
executive  In  addition  to  the  coverage  ot  international  marketing 
policies  relating  to  product  adaptation,  data  collection  and 
analysis,  channels  ot  distribution,  pricing,  communications,  and 
cost  analysis,  consideration  is  given  to  the  cultural,  legal, 
financial,  and  organizational  aspects  of  international  marketing 

BMGT  455  Sales  Management  (3)  Prerequisite  BMGT 
350  The  role  of  the  sales  manager,  both  at  headquarters  and  in 
the  field,  m  the  management  of  people,  resources  and 
marketing  functions  An  analysis  ot  the  problems  involved  m 
sales  organization,  forecasting,  planning,  communicating. 
evaluating  and  controlling  The  application  ol  quantitative 
techniques  and  pertinent  behavioral  science  concepts  m  the 
managerrant  of  the    sales  effort  and  sales  force 
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BMGT  456  Advertising  (3)  <Vrequ.s.te  BMGT  354  The 
role  of  advertising  in  the  American  economy,  the  impact  ol 
advertising  on  our  economic  and  social  life,  the  methods  and 
techniques  currently  applied  by  advertising  praclition. 
role  of  the  newspaper,  magazine,  and  other  media  m  the 
development  ol  an  advertising  campaign,  modern  research 
methods  to  improve  the  effectiveness  of  advertising  and  the 
organization  ot  the  advertising  business  (Not  open  lor  credit  to 
students  with  credit  (or  BMGT  352  ) 

BMGT  457   Marketing  Policies  and  Strategies  (3) 

Prerequisite  three  courses  in  marketing  Integrative  decision 
making  m  marketing  Emphasis  on  consumer  and  market 
analysis  and  the  appropriate  decision  models  Case  studies  are 
included 

BMGT  460  Personnel  Management:  Analysis  and 
Problems  (3) ''^requisite  BMGT  360  Recommended.  BMGT 
230  Research  findings,  special  readings,  case  analysis, 
simulation  and  field  investigations  are  used  to  develop  a  better 
understanding  ot  personnel  problems,  alternative  solutions  and 
their  practical  ramifications 

BMGT  462  Labor  Legislation  (3)  Case  method  analysis  of 
the  modern  law  of  industrial  relations  Cases  include  the 
decisions  of  administrative  agencies,  courts  and  arbitration 
tribunals 

BMGT    463    Public    Sector    Labor    Relations    (3) 

Prerequisite  BMGT  362  or  permission  ol  instructor 
Development  and  structure  ot  labor  relations  in  public  sector 
employment,  federal,  state,  and  local  government  responses  to 
unionization  and  collective    bargaining 

BMGT  464  Organizational  Behavior  (3)  Prerequisite 
BMGT  364  An  examination  of  research  and  theory  concerning 
the  forces  which  contribute  to  the  behavior  of  organizational 
members  Topics  covered  include  work  group  behavior, 
supervisory  behavior  intergroup  relations,  employee  goals  and 
attitudes  communication  problems,  organizational  change,  and 
organizational  goals  and  design 

BMGT  467  Undergraduate  Seminar  in  Personnel 
Management  (3)  Prerequisite  consent  of  instructor  This 
course  is  open  only  to  the  top  one-third  ot  undergraduate 
majors  m  personnel  and  labor  relations  and  is  offered  during  the 
fall  semester  of  each  year  Highlights  major  developments 
Guest  lecturers  make  periodic    presentations 

BMGT     470     Land     Transportation     Systems     (3) 

Prerequisite  BMGT  370  Overall  view  ot  managerial  problems 
facing  land  carriers,  emphasis  on  rail  and  motor  modes  of 
transportation 

BMGT  471  Air  and  Water  Transportation  Systems 

(3)  Prerequisite  BMGT  370  Overall  view  of  managerial 
problems  facing  air  and  water  carriers;  emphasis  on 
international  and  domestic  aspects  ol  air  and  water  modes  of 
transportation  (Not  open  tor  credit  lo  students  with  credit  for 
BMGT  472  ) 

BMGT  473  Advanced  Transportation  Problems  (3) 

Prerequisite  BMGT  370  A  critical  examination  ot  current 
government  transportation  policy  and  proposed  solutions 
Urban  and  ntercity  managerial  transport  problems  are  also 
considered 

BMGT  474  Urban  Transport  and  Urban  Development 

(3)  Prerequisite  ECON  203  or  205  An  analysis  of  the  rote  of 
urban  transportation  m  present  and  future  urban  development 
The  interaction  of  transport  pricing  and  service,  urban  planning, 
institutional  restraints,  and  public  land  uses  is  studied 

BMGT  475  Advanced  Logistics  Management  (3) 
Prerequisites  BMGT  370,  372,  332  Application  of  the  concepts 
ol  BMGT  372  to  problem  solving  and  special  protects  m  logistics 
management  case  analysis  is  stressed 

BMGT  480  Legal  Environment  of  Business  (3)  The 
course  examines  the  principal  ideas  m  law  stressing  those  which 
are  relevant  lor  the  modern  business  executive  Legal  reasoning 
as  it  has  evolved  n  this  country  will  be  one  of  the  central  topics 
ot  study  Several  leading  antitrust  cases  will  be  studied  to 
Justrale  vrvxjty  the  reasoning  process  as  well  as  the  interplay  ot 
business,  phrfosophy,  and  the  various  conceptions  of  the  nature 
of  law  which  g«ve  direction  to  the  process  ExamnaNon  of 
contemporary  legal  problems  and  proposed  solutions 
espeoaty  those  most  likely  to  affect  the  business  community 
are  also  covered 

BMGT  481  Public  Utilities  (3)  Prerequisite  ECON  203  or 
205  Usmg  the  regulated  industries  as  specific  examples 
attention  is  focused  on  broad  and  general  problems  n  such 
diverse  fields  as  constitutional  law.  admnistratrve  law.  public 
administration  government  control  ot  business  advanced 
economic  theory,  accounting  valuation  and  depreciation, 
taxation,  finance,  engineering  and  management 

BMGT  482  Business  and  Government  (3)  I  >:requ*ile 
ECON  203  or  205  A  study  of  the  role  ol  government  «  modem 
economic  trie  Social  control  of  busness  as  a  remedy  for  the 
abuses  ol  business  enterprise  arising  from  the  deckne  of 
competition  Criteria  ol  i-nntations  on  government  regulation  of 
private  enterprise 


BMGT  485  Advanced  Production  Management  (3) 

te  BMGT  385  A  study  ol  typical  problems 
encountered  by  the  factory  manager  The  objective  is  to 
develop  the  ability  to  analyze  and  solve  problems  n 
management  control  ol  production  and  n  the  formulation  ol 
production  policies  Among  the  topics  covered  are  plant 
location,  production  planning  and  control,  methods  analysis. 
and  time  study 

BMGT  490  Urban  Land  Management  (3)  Covers  the 
managerial  and  decision  making  aspects  of  urban  land  and 
property  Included  are  such  subjects  as  land  use  and  valuation 
matters 

BMGT  493  Honors  Study  (3)  I  in  '  ^ster  of  the  senior 
year  Prerequisite  candidacy  lor  honors  m  business  and 
management  The  course  is  designed  for  honors  students  who 
have  elected  to  conduct  intensive  study  (independent  or  group) 
The  student  will  work  under  the  direct  guidance  of  a  faculty 
advisor  and  the  chairman  of  the  honors  committee  They  shaft 
determine  that  the  area  ot  study  is  ot  a  scope  and  intensity 
deserving  of  a  candidate  s  attention  Formal  written  and  or  oral 
reports  on  the  study  may  be  required  by  the  faculty  advisor 
and' or  chairman  of  the  honors  program  Group  meetings  ot  the 
candidates  may  be  called  at  the  discretion  of  the  faculty 
advisors  and/ or  chairman    of  the  honors  committee 

BMGT  494  Honors  Study  (3)  Second  semester  of  the 

senior  year  Prerequisite  BMGT  493.  and  continued  candidacy 
tor  honors  m  Business  and  Management  The  student  shall 
continue  and  complete  the  research  initiated  m  BMGT  493. 
additional  reports  may  be  required  at  the  discretion  of  the 
faculty  advisor  and  honors  program  chairman  Group  meetings 
may  be    held 

BMGT  495  Business  Policies  (3)  Prerequisites  BMGT 
340,  350,  364.  and  senior  standing  A  case  study  course  m 
which  the  aim  is  to  have  the  student  apply  what  they  have 
learned  ot  general  management  principles  and  their  specialized 
functional  applications  to  the  overall  management  function  m  the 
enterprise 

BMGT  496  Business  and  Society  (3)  Prerequisite  one 

course  m  BMGT  or  consent  of  instructor  Normative  role  of 
business  m  society,  consideration  of  the  sometimes  conflicting 
interests  and  claims  on  the  firm  and  its  objectives 
BMGT  498  Special  Topics  In  Business  and 
Management  (3)  Prerequisite  permission  ol  instructor 
Special  topics  m  business  and  management  designed  to  meet 
the  changing  needs  and  interests  ot  students  and  faculty 
Repeatable  to  a  maximum  of  six  credits  if  the  subject  matter  is 
different 
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BOTN  100  General  Botany  For  Non-Science 
Students  (4)  Two  lectures  and  two  laboratory  periods  a 
week  A  basic  course  in  plant  biology  specifically  designed  to 
meet  the  educational  needs  of  the  general  or  non-soence 
student  Emphasis  is  placed  on  an  ecological  approach  to 
studying  fundamental  conepts  and  processes  of  plants,  and 
stressing  the  importance  of  plant  life  to  human  welfare  Credit 
not  allowed  for  both  BOTN  100  AND  101 
BOTN  101  General  Botany  (4)  Three  lectures  and  one 
three-hour  laboratory  period  a  week  A  basic  course  m  plant 
biology  specifically  designed  to  meet  the  educational  needs  of 
students  majoring  m  the  physical  or  biological  sciences 
Fundamental  biological  principles  and  mechanisms  govemng 
higher  plant  life  m  the  ecosystem  (Credit  not  allowed  tor  both 
BOTN  100  AND  101) 

BOTN  102  Honors  General  Botany  (4)  A  basic  course  m 
plant  biology  designed  for  honors  students  and  open  to  others 
with  permission  of  the  instructor  Fundamental  biological 
principles  and  mechanisms  governing  plant  life 
BOTN  200  Humanistic  Botany  (2)  An  introduction  to 
botany  for  arts  and  humanties  students  nature  ol  botany,  form 
and  process  m  plants,  plants  n  the  environment,  plants  used  by 
humans,  plants,  history,  and  culture,  plants  as  ad  forms. 
exploring  for  plants 

BOTN  202  Plant  Kingdom  (4)  Two  lectures  and  two 
laboratory  periods  a  week  Prerequisite  BOTN  101  or 
permission  of  instructor  A  brief  evolutionary  study  of  algae 
fungi,  liverworts  mosses,  terns  and  their  relatives,  and  the  seed 
plants.  emphaseng  their  structure,  reproduction.  hat>tats  and 
economic  importance 

BOTN  211  Ecology  and  Mankind  (3)  Basic  ecotogeai 
principles  as  they  relate  to  the  ecological  cWemmas  of 
overpopulation,  pollution  increasing  consumption  of  natural 
resourses.  and  deteriorating  land  use  ethic  facing  manknd 
today  Coiege  credit  n  Ootegcal  or  physical  scences  not 
prerequ  Ma 

BOTN  212  Plant  Taxonomy  (4)  Two  lectures  and  two 
laboratory  periods  per  week  Prerequisite  BOTN  101  or 
permission  of  instructor  An  introductory  study  of  plant 
identification,  naming,  and  classification  Laboratory  emphasis 
on  the  collection  and  iderttilication  of  local  vascular  plants 
BOTN  221  Introductory  Plant  Pathology  (4)  * 
lectures  and  two  laboratory  periods  per  week  Prereqwsile 
BOTN  101  or  pefrrwsson  of  nstructor  An  nUoductory  study  of 
the  causal  agents,  nature  and  management  ol  plant  ovseases 


BOTN  315  Economic  Botany  (3)  '  mo  lectures  and  one 
laboratory  period  per  week  Prerequisite  BOTN  100  or  101.  or 
permission  of  the  nstructor  BOTN  212  is  strongly 
recommended  A  survey  ol  the  onqyis  and  types  ot  plants  and 
plant  products  ubkzed  by  human  societies  and  the*  hjstonc  and 
economic  significance  Emphasis  on  the  ongns  ol  specific 
plants  domesticated  or  used  n  different  crvttzabon  centers  and 
cultures 

BOTN  378  Tutorial  Readings  in  Botany  (2-3)  Open  onty 
to  honors  students  m  botany  A  review  of  the  ongnal  literature 
dealng  with  a  specific  research  problem  n  preparation  for 
research  to  be  accompkshed  m  BOTN  379 

BOTN  379  Honors  Research  Problems  In  Botany  (1- 

3)  requfct*  BOTN  378  and  twenty  credits  n  botany  courses 
Open  only  to  honors  students  m  botany  Research  n  botany 
under  the  drfecton  and  close  supervision  of  a  member  of  the 
faculty  May  be    repeated  to  a  maxmum  of  sa  credits 

BOTN  398  Seminar  (1)  Prerequisite  major  n  botany  with 
perrrnssKXi  ol  instructor,  major  n  bo*og»cai  science  Discussion 
and  reading  on  special  topics,  current  bterature.  or  problems 
and  progress  in  an  phases  ol  botany  Repeatabte  to  a  majumum 
of  two  semester  hours  creoVt 

BOTN  399  Research  Problema  in  Botany  (1-3) 
Prerequisites  twenty  hours  ol  botany  courses  and  pernusion  of 
t'jctor  Research  and' or  ntegrated  rearing  r  botany 
under  the  direction  and  close  supervision  of  a  member  of  the 
faculty  May  be    repeated  for  a  maxmum  of  6  credits 

BOTN  401  Origins  of  Modern  Botany  (1)  Prerecju*te 
20  credit  hours  m  bologcal  sciences  ncluoxng  BOTN  101  or 
permission  of  instructor  History  of  botany  as  a  science,  from 
ancient  Greece  through  the  l8tn  century  emphasis  on  botany 
as  an  intellectual  and  cultural  pursuit 

BOTN  403  Medicinal  and  Poisonous  Plants  (2) 
Prerequisites  BOTN  101  and  CHEM  104  A  study  of  plants 
mportant  to  man  that  have  medonal  or  poisonous  properties 
Emphasis  on  plant  source,  plant  description,  the  active  agent 
and  its  beneficial  or  detrimental  physotogcal  action  and  effects 

BOTN  405  Advanced  Plant  Taxonomy  (3)  Two  lectures 

and  one  laboratory  period  per  week  Prerequisites  BOTN  202 
and  BOTN  212.  or  equivalents  A  review  of  the  hotfory  and 
principles  of  plant  taxonomy  with  emphasis  on  monograph*:  and 
iky  is  tic  research  A  detailed  laboratory  review  of  the  famees  of 

flowering  plants 

BOTN  407  Teaching  Methods  in  Botany  (2)  Four  two- 
hour  laboratory  demonstration  periods  per  week,  tor  e^ht 
weeks  Prerequisite  BOTN  101  or  permission  of  nstructor  A 
study  of  the  biological  principles  ol  common  plants,  and 
demonstrations,  projects,  and  visual  aids  suitable  for  teachng  n 
primary  and  secondary  schools 

BOTN  410  Grass  Systematica  (3)  Two  lectures  and  one 
two-hour  laboratory  period  per  week  PrerecMSrle  BOTN  212  or 
AGRO  405  or  permission  of  the  nstructor  A  study  of  the  grass 

lamay  including  the  structure  classif cation,  identification  and 
economic  importance  of  members  of  this  diverse  fam*y  Grass 
identification 

BOTN  411  Evolutionary  Biology  of  Plants  (3) 
Prerequisite  BOTN  202  or  equivalent  Evolution  of  base  plant 
biological  systems,  major  structural  adaptations  of  plant  organs, 
and  origins  of  vascular  plant  groups  The  pace  patterns  and 
mechanisms  ol  evolution,  discussed  witrwi  a  genetic  systematic 
and  pateonlo»og»cai  framework 

BOTN  412  Vascular  Plant  Morphology  (4)  Two  lectures 
and  two  two-hour  laboratory  periods  per  week  Prerequertes 
BOTN  202  OR  416  or  equivalents  Comparative  studies  of 
structural  adaptations,  reproductive  oology,  and  phvtogenetc 
relationsrvps  of  bryophyles,  fern  'afces  '  ferns  gymnosperms 
and  ang>osperms 

BOTN  413  Plant  Geography  (2)  Prerequote  BOTN  101 
or   permission   ot  nstructor    A   study   of      plant   ckstrtouecn 

throughout  the  work]  and  the  factors  generaty  associated  w4h 
such  distribution 

BOTN  414  Plant  Genetics  (3)  Prerequorfe  BOTN  101  or 
permission  ol  nstructor  The  base  prncotes  of  plant  genescs 
are  presented  the  mecharkcs  ol  transmssion  of  Vte  heredtary 
factors  n  relation  to  the  We  cycle  of  seed  plants,  tie  genetcs  of 
speoakzed  organs  and  tissues,  spontaneous  and  noticed 
mutations  of  base  and  economc  sonrfcence  gene  acton, 
genetic  maps,  the  fundamentals  of  pcrfyptody  and  genetxee  n 
relation  to  methods  of  plant  breedng  are  the  topes  considered 

BOTN  416  Plant  Structure  (4)  Two  lectures  and  two  2- 
hour  laboratory  penods  per  week  Prerequsvte  BOTN  101  A 
survey  of  the  base  structural  features  of  vascular  plants 
ncsjdng  suhcesutar  organefes.  cats,  tissues  and  organs 
Emphaa*  on  structural  phenomena  as  they  relate  to 
phy»o*ogcaJ  processes  o<  agrcurtur el  fnportance 

BOTN  417  Field  Botany  and  Taxonomy  (2)  four  two- 
hour  laboratory  penods  a  week  lor  #ght  weeks  Prereouawe 
BOTN  101  orpermssonol  nstructor  The  oenMcefcon  of  trees 
shrubs  and  herbs,  emphastrng  the  native  plants  of  Marytand 
Manuals,  keys,  and  other  techrvques  wi  be  used  Numerous 
shod  hek)  tnps  we  be  taken  Each  student  w4  make  an  n>v*x-a 
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BOTN  420  Plant  Cell  Biology  (3)  organic 

chemistry  and  two  years  ol  botany,  or  permission  ol  the 
instructor  A  study  ol  eucaryotic  cell  organisation,  integrating 
structure  with  Junction  and  concentrating  on  subcellular 
organelles  and  the  mechanisms  ol  physiological  regulation  at  the 
.  aJMii  t-vi 

BOTN  421  Principles  of  Plant  Disease  Management 
(3)  rwo  lectures  and  one  two-hour  laboratory  period  per  week 
Prerequisite  BOTN  22 1 .  or  equivalent  A  logical 
approach  to  understanding  and  planning  disease  control  using 
multiple  strategies  and  tactics  to  prevent  crop  losses  from 
exceeding  economic  damage  levels 

BOTN  423  Diseases  of  Agronomic  Crop*  and  Turf 
(2)  Prerequisite  BOTN  221  Practical  experience  in  recognition 
and  control  ot  diseases  allecting  field  crops  such  as  corn, 
soybeans,  small  grams,  tobacco  and  turf  Symptoms  ot 
ecomomtc  importance  and  control  measures  tor  the  important 
diseases  ol  these  crops 

BOTN  426  Mycology  (4)  Two  lectures  and  two  three-hour 
laboratory  periods  per  week  Prerequisite  BOTANY  101  or 
permission  of  the  instructor  An  introductory  course  m  the 
biology,  morphology  and  taxonomy  ot  the  fungi 
BOTN  427  Field  Plant  Pathology  (1)  Summer  session 
lecture  and  laboratory  to  be  arranged  Prerequisite  BOTN  221. 
or  equivalent  The  techniques  ot  pesticide  evaluation  and  the 
identification  and  control  ot  diseases  ot  Maryland  crops  are 
discussed  Ollered  in  alternate  years  or  more  frequently  with 
demand 

BOTN  441  Plant  Physiology  (4)  Two  lectures  and  one 
tour-hour  laboratory  period  per  week  Prerequisites  BOTN  101 
and  general  chemistry  Organic  chemistry  stron  ry 
recommended  A  survey  of  the  general  physiological  activities  ot 
plants 

BOTN  456  Principles  of  Microscopy  (2)  Prerequisite 
BOTN  420  or  its  equivalent  An  introduction  to  optical  principles 
that  underlie  light  and  electron  microscopic  image  formation 
Bnghtfield.  darktield,  phase  contrast,  differential  interference 
contrast,  fluorescence  and  polarized  light  microscopy 
Comparison  of  light  and  electron  microscopy  The  application  of 
these  techniques  to  problems  in  biological  research 

BOTN  462  Plant  Ecology  (2)  Prerequisite  80TN  101  or 
permission  of  instructor  The  dynamics  ot  populations  as 
affected  by  environmental  factors  with  special  emphasis  on  the 
structure  and  composition  ol  natural  plant  communities,  both 
terrestial  and  aquatic 

BOTN  463  Ecology  of  Marsh  and  Dune  Vegetation 

(2)  Prerequisites  BOTN  101  or  permission  of  instructor  An 
examination  ot  the  biology  of  higher  plants  in  dune  and  marsh 
ecosystems 

BOTN  464  Plant  Ecology  Laboratory  (2)  Prerequisite 
BOTN  462  or  its  equivalent  or  concurrent  enrollment  therein 
One  three-hour  laboratory  period  a  week  Two  or  three  field 
trips  per  semester  The  application  ot  field  and  experimental 
methods  to  the  qualitative  and  quantitative  study  of  vegatation 
and  ecosystems 

BOTN     471     Marine     and     Estuarine     Botany     (3) 

Prerequisite  BOTN  441  or  equivalent  An  ecological  discussion 
ot  plant  life  in  the  marine  environment  ot  sea  coasts,  salt 
marshes     estuaries  and  open  seas 

BOTN  475  General  Phycology  (4)  One  lecture  and  two 
three-hour  laboratory  periods  per  week  Prerequisites  BOTN 
101  and  BOTN  202,  or  permission  of  instructor  An  introductory 
study  of  both  macro-  and  micro-algae,  including  the  taxonomy, 
morphology,  and  lite  cycles  of  both  fresh  water  and  marine 
forms 

BOTN  476  Biology  of  Phytoplankton  (4)  Two  lectures 
and  two  two-hour  laboratories  per  week  Prerequisite:  BOTN 
101  and  an  introductory  course  m  ecology  (ZOOL  212  or 
equivalent)  or  permission  of  instructor  Collection,  identification. 
culture,  physical  and  chemical  requirements,  life  cycles, 
community  structure,  specialized  environments,  blooms  of 
phytoplankton 

BOTN  484  Plant  Biochemistry  (3)  Prerequisite  BOTN 
441  and  CHEM  233  3  lectures  per  week  Biochemical 
processes  characteristic  of  plants,  including  photosysnthesis, 
nitrogen  fixation  and  biosynthesis  ot  plant  macromolecules 

BSOS  —  Behavioral  and  Social 
Sciences 

BSOS  200  Introduction  to  Applied  Behavioral  and 
Social  Sciences  (3)  Two  lectures  and  one  two-hour 
taboratory  period  per  week  The  generation  and  utilization  ol 
behavioral -social  science  knowledge  The  theoretical 
approaches  ot  the  behavioral-social  disciplines  and  the 
application  ot  their  methods  ot  research  Differences  and 
Similarities  among  the  disciplines  and  their  interrelationships  m 
the  solution  ol  problems 
BSOS  300  Ethical  Issues  in  Social  Science  Research 

(3)  Prerequisite  BSOS  200  or  three  credits  in  one  of  the  social 
sciences  Morai  and  ethical  issues  m  social  science  research 
and  its  uses  Case  studies  and  discussions  to  develop  both  an 
awareness  of  issues  and  a  level  ot  sophistication  to  deal  with  the 
ethical  dilemmas  implicit  in  research  on  people 


BSOS  308  Contemporary  Issues:  Interdisciplinary 
Approaches  (3)  ■"■    I  lard*  ;  nl  pubi»c 

policy  issue  ot  international,  national  and  community  import 
Senior  standing  recommended  This  course  may  be  repeated 
once  for  credit,  provided  a    diflerent  topic  is  ottered 

CHEM  —  Chemistry 

CHEM  001  Introduction  to  College  Chemistry  (2)  Two 
lectures  and  one  recitation  per  week  An  introduction  to  the 
study  of  matter  This  course  is  recommended  tor  students  who 
do  not  quality  lor  MATH  1 10  or  higher  and  who  must  take  CHEM 
103  S[  <  rse  does  not  carry  credit  towards  any 

degree  at  the  University 

CHEM  102  Chemistry  of  Man's  Environment  (4)  Three 
lectures  and  one  three-hour  laboratory  per  week  Non- 
mathematical  presentation  of  basic  chemical  principles  and 
applications  m  cosmochemistry,  geochemistry,  biochemistry, 
and  nuclear  chemistry  Emphasis  on  the  development  ol  man's 
environment  and  his  ettect  upon  it  This  course  is  lor  the  general 
student  and  does  not  satisfy  the  requirements  ot  the 
professional  schools  Credit  may  be  received  lor  only  one 
course  ol  the  following   CHEM  102.   103.     105.   107.   Ill 

CHEM  103  General  Chemistry  I  (4)  Three  lectures,  one 
discussion,  and  one  three-hour  laboratory  per  week 
Prerequisite  a  satisfactory  math  sat  score  or  an  adequate 
knowledge  ot  high  school  chemistry  or  satisfactory  performance 
m  CHEM  101  The  first  semester  of  a  chemistry  sequence 
intended  lor  students  whose  curricula  require  a  year  or  more  of 
chemistry  The  nature  and  composition  ot  matter,  chemical 
calculations,  elements  and  inorganic  compounds  Credit  may  be 
received  lor  only  one  course  ol  the  following  CHEM  102.  103, 
105.   107.   111 

CHEM  104  Fundamentals  of  Organic  and 
Biochemistry  (4)  Three  lectures,  one  discussion,  and  one 
three-hour  laboratory  per  week  Prerequisite  CHEM  103  or 
CHEM  105  Intended  for  students  whose  curricula  require  one 
year  of  chemistry  Students  requiring  two  or  more  years  ol 
chemistry  should  register  for  CHEM  233  OR  235  Students  may 
not  receive  credit  for  both  CHEM  104  and  CHEM  233  {OR  235) 
The  chemistry  of  carbon  aliphatic  compounds,  aromatic  co 
stereochemistry,  halides.  amines,  and  amides,  acids,  esters, 
carbohydrates,  and  natural  products 

CHEM  105  Principles  of  General  Chemistry  I  (4)  Three 
lectures,  one  recitation,  and  one  three-hour  laboratory  per 
week  A  more  rigorous  treatment  ol  the  material  of  CHEM  103 
Admission  by  invitation  of  the  Chemistry  Department  based  on 
performance  on  a  qualifying  test  Credit  may  be  received  for  only 
one  course  of  the  following  CHEM  102.  103.  105.  107,  1 1 1 

CHEM  107  Chemistry  and  Man  (3)  Lecture  course 
intended  for  non-chemistry  majors  The  impact  of  chemistry  on 
human  life  The  chemistry  of  the  universe,  of  life,  of  the  body,  of 
the  mind,  of  food  and  drugs,  of  consumer  goods,  and  of 
everyday  life  Credit  may  be  received  for  only  one  course  of  the 
following   CHEM  102.  103.  105.  107.  111 

CHEM    109    College    Chemistry    Laboratory    (1-2) 

Prerequisite  consent  of  department  Laboratory  work  as 
required  for  transfer  students  whose  lower  division  work  at 
other  universities    has  not  included  laboratory  work 

CHEM  1 1 1  Chemistry  in  Modern  Life  (3)  Two  lectures 
and  one  two-hour  laboratory  per  week  An  introduction  to  the 
fundamental  principles  of  chemistry  and  chemical  terminology, 
atoms,  bonding,  energy,  and  functional  groups  The  course 
assumes  no  previous  college  science  This  course  fulfills  the 
laboratory  course  required  in  the  University  Studies  Program 
Credit  may  be  received  for  only  one  course  of  the  following 
CHEM  102.  103.  105,  107.  111 

CHEM  113  General  Chemistry  II  (4)  Three  lectures,  one 

recitation,  and  one  three-hour  laboratory  per  week  Prerequisite 
CHEM  103  OR  105  Kinetics  homogeneous,  hetrogeneous.  and 
ionic  equilibria,  oxidation-reduction,  electrochemistry,  chemistry 
of  the  elements  Credit  may  be  received  for  only  one  ol  CHEM 
113  OR  115 

CHEM   115  Principles  of  General  Chemistry  II  (4) 

Three  lectures,  one  recitation,  and  one  three-hour  laboratory  per 
week  Prerequisite  CHEM  103  OR  105  and  consent  of  the 
Chemistry  Department  A  more  rigorous  treatment  of  the 
material  in  CHEM  113  Credit  received  for  only  one  ot  CHEM 
113  OR  115 

CHEM  233  Organic  Chemistry  I  (4)  Three  lectures,  one 
discussion,  and  one  three-hour  laboratory  per  week 
Prerequisite  CHEM  1 13  or  1 15  This  course  is  the  first  of  a  two- 
semester  sequence  in  organic  chemistry  and  is  intended  to  be 
followed  by  CHEM  243  or  245  The  chemistry  of  carbon 
aliphatic  compounds,  aromatic  compounds,  stereochemistry, 
arenes.  halides.  alcohols,  esters,  and  spectroscopy  Credit  may 
be  received  for  onty  one  course  of   CHEM  104.  233,  235 

CHEM  235  Principles  of  Organic  Chemistry  I  (4)  Three 
lectures,  one  discussion,  and  one  three-hour  laboratory  per 
week  Prerequisite  CHEM  113  OR  115  and  consent  ot  the 
Chemistry  Department  A  more  rigorous  treatment  ol  the 
material  ol  CHEM  233  This  course  is  the  first  ot  a  two-semester 
sequence  in  organic  chemistry  Credit  may  be  leceived  for  onty 
one  course  ol   CHEM  104.  233.  235 


CHEM  243  Organic  Chemistry  II  (4) 
recitation,  and  one  three-hour  laboratory  per  week  Prerequisite 
CHEM  243  or  235  A  continuation  ot  CHEM  233  with  emphasis 
on  molecular  structure  substitution  reactions  carbonmm  ions. 
aromaticify  synthetic  processes,  macro-molecules  Credit  may 
be  received  for  only  one  ol   CHEM  243  or  245 

CHEM  245  Principles  of  Organic  Chemistry  II  (4) 

Three  lectures,  one  recitation,  and  one  three-hour  laboratory  per 
week  Prerequisite  CHEM  233  OR  235  and  consent  ol  the 
Chemistry  Department  A  more  rigorous  treatment  ol  the 
material  m  CHEM  243  Credit  may  be  received  tor  only  one  ol 
CHEM  243  OR  245 

CHEM  267  Computer  Programming  for  the 
Biological  and  Chemical  Sciences  (4)  Three  lectures 
and  three  hours  ol  laboratory  per  week  Prerequsite  one  year 
ol  college  chemistry  or  biological  science  introduction  to  a 
structured  programming  language  (PASCAL),  with  examples 
and   applications  chosen   from  the   biological   and  chemical 


CHEM  302  Radiochemical  Safety  Procedures  (1)0* 

lecture  per  week  A  lecture  and  demonstration  course  Radiation 
hazards,  principles  and  practices  ot  radiation  safety,  federal 
(AEC.  ICC)  codes  and  state  pubic  health 
CHEM  321  Quantitative  Analysis  (4)  Two  lectures  and 
two  three-hour  laboratory  periods  per  week  Prerequisite 
CHEM  113  OR  115  Volumetric,  gravimetric,  electrometric,  and 
colonmetric  methods  m  analytical  inorganic  chemistry 
CHEM  374  Technology,  Energy  and  Risk  (3) 
Prerequisite  completion  of  USP  Distributive  Studies  Area  B 
Decision-making  m  a  technological,  democratic  society  Current 
issues  such  as  acid  ram.  nuclear  power,  synthetic  organic 
chemicals 

CHEM   398   Special   Projects  (2)  Honors  protects  for 

undergraduate  students 

CHEM  399  Introduction  to  Chemical  Research  (1-2) 

Prerequisite  junior  standing  Registration  only  upon  consent  ol 
the  course  coordinator  The  course  will  allow  students  to 
conduct  basic  research  under  the  supervision  ol  a  member  ol 
the  department  May  be  repeated  lor  credit  to  a  maximum  ol 
tour  credits 

CHEM  401  Inorganic  Chemistry  (3)  Three  lectures  per 

week   Prerequisite   CHEM  481 

CHEM  403  Radiochemistry  (3)  Three  lectures  per  week 
Prerequisite  one  year  ot  college  chemistry  and  one  year  ol 
college  physics  Radioactive  decay,  introduction  to  properties 
ot  atomic  nuclei,  nuclear  processes  m  cosmology,  chemical, 
biomedical  and  environmental  applications  ot  radioactivity, 
nuclear  processes  as  chemical  tools,  interaction  ol  radiation 
with    matter 

CHEM  42 1  Advanced  Quantitative  Analysis  (3)  Pre  or 

corequisite  CHEM  482  and  CHEM  483  An  examination  of  some 
advanced  topics  in  quantitative  analysis  including  nonaqueous 
titrations,  precipitation,  phenomena,  complex  equilibria,  and  the 
analytical  chemistry  of  the  less  familiar  elements 

CHEM  423  Organic   Quantitative  Analysis  (2)  Two 

three-hour  laboratory  periods  per  week  Prerequisite  CHEM  243 
or  245.  and  CHEM  1 13  OR  1 15.  and  consent  ol  instructor  The 
semi-micro  determination  ot  carbon,  hydrogen,  nitrogen, 
halogen  and  certain    functional  groups 

CHEM  425  Instrumental  Methods  of  Analysis  (3)  One 

lecture  and  two  three-hour  laboratory  periods  per  week 
Prerequisite  CHEM  32 1  An  introduction  to  modem 
instrumentation      in  analytical      chemistry       Electronics, 

spectroscopy,  chromatography  and    electrochemistry 

CHEM  433  Chemical  Synthesis  (3)  One  lecture  and  two 
three-hour  laboratory  periods  per  week     Prerequisites  CHEM 
1 13  OR  1 15.  AND  243  OR  245 
CHEM     441     Advanced     Organic     Chemistry     (3) 

Prerequisite  CHEM  481  An  advanced  study  of  the  compounds 
of  carbon,  with  special  emphasis  on  molecular  orbital  theory 
and    organic  reaction  mechanisms 

CHEM  443  Qualitative  Organic  Analysis  (3)  One  lecture 
and  two  three-hour  laboratory  periods  per  week  Prerequisites 
CHEM    113    OR    115.    ANO    243    OR    245     The    systematic 

identification  of  organic  compounds 

CHEM  473  Geochemistry  of  Solids  (3)  Three  lectures 
per  week  Prerequisite  CHEM  482  or  GEOL  422.  Pnnoples  ol 
crystal  chemistry  applied  to  structures,  properties  and  reactions 
of  minerals  and  non-metallic  solids  Emphasis  is  placed  on  the 
relation  ot  structural  stability  to  bonding,  ionic  size,  charge, 
order -disorder,  polymorphism,  and  isomorphism 

CHEM  474  Environmental  Chemistry  (3)  Three  lectures 
per  week  Prerequisite  CHEM  481.  or  equivalent  The  sources 
of  various  elements  and  chemical  reactions  between  them  m  the 
atmosphere  and  hydrosphere  are  treated  Causes  and 
biological  effects  of  air  and  water  pollution  by  certain  elements 
are  discussed 

CHEM  481  Physical  Chemistry  I  (3)  Prerequisites  CHEM 
1130R  115.  CHEM  243 OR 245  MATH  141, PHYS  142 or  PHYS 
263  (PHYS  263  may  be  taken  concurrently),  or  consent  of 
instructor  A  course  primarily  tor  chemists  and  chemical 
engineers 
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CHEM  462  Physical  Chemistry  II  (3)  Three  lectures  per 
week    Prerequisite    CHEM  481.  or  consent  ol  instructor    A 
course  primarily  tor  chemists  and  chemical  engineers 
CHEM  483  Physical  Chemistry  Laboratory  I  (2)  One 

hour  lecture-recitation  and  one-three  hour  laboratory  period  per 
week  Corequisite  CHEM  481  An  introduction  to  the  principles 
and  application  ol  quantitative  techniques  m  physical  chemical 
measurements  Experiment  will  be  coordinated  with  topics  in 
CHEM  481 

CHEM  484  Physical  Chemistry  Laboratory  II  (2)  One 
hour  feclure-recitation  and  one-three  hour  laboratory  period  per 
Is  CHEM  481,  483.  corequisite  CHEM  482  A 
continuation  ol  CHEM  483  Advanced  quantitative  techniques 
necessary  m  physical  chemical  measurements  Experiments  will 
be  coordinated  with  topics  in  CHEM  482 
CHEM  485  Advanced  Physical  Chemistry  (2) 
,  :  ite  CHEM  482  Quantum  chemistry  and  other  selected 
topics 

CHEM  486  Advanced  Physical  Chemistry 
Laboratory  (2)  Two  three-hour  laboratory  periods  per  week 
Prerequisites  CHEM  482  and  consent  of  instructor 
CHEM  487  Computer  Applications  In  the  Biological 
and  Chemical  Sciences  (4)  Three  lectures,  one  recitation, 
and  one  three-hour  laboratory  per  week  Prerequisites  CHEM 
113.  CHEM  287  or  equivalent  and  knowledge  ot  a  scientific 
programming  language  (PASCAL.  FORTRAN  or  C)  The 
utilization  ot  computers  to  solve  chemical  and  biological 
problems,  with  emphasis  on  the  utilization  ot  available  software 
rather  than  "de  novo'  programming 

CHEM  498  Special  Topics  in  Chemistry  (3)  Three 
lectures  or  two  lectures  and  one  three-hour  laboratory  per 
week  Prerequisite  varies  with  the  nature  ot  the  topic  being 
considered  Course  may  be  repeated  tor  credit  it  the  subject 
matter  is  substantially  ditterent,  but  not  more  than  three  credits 
may  be  accepted  m  satisfaction  ol  major  supporting  area 
requirements  for    chemistry  majors 

CHIN  —  Chinese 

CHIN     101     Intensive    Elementary    Chinese    I    (6) 

Introduction  to  speaking,  reading  ,  and  writing  Chinese  with  an 
emphasis  on  mastering  fhe  essentials  ol  pronunciation,  basic 
characters  and  structural  patterns 

CHIN  102  Elementary  Spoken  Chinese  (3)  Prerequisite 
CHIN  102  or  equivalent  Continued  study  of  grammatical 
patterns  and  vocabulary  buildup  with  particular  emphasis  on 
conversation  May  be  taken  in  conjunction  with  CHIN  103 
CHIN  103  Elementary  Written  Chinese  (3)  Prerequisite 
CHIN  101  or  equivalent  Continued  study  of  grammatical 
patterns  and  buildup  of  vocabulary  with  particular  emphasis  on 
reading  and  writing  May  be  taken  in  conjuncfion  with  CHIN  102 

CHIN    201     Intermediate    Spoken    Chinese    I    (3) 

Prerequisite  CHIN  102  or  equivalent  Emphasis  on  developmenl 

of    conversational  skills  with  vocabulary  build-up  and  pattern 

drills 

CHIN    202    Intermediate    Written    Chinese    I    (3) 

Prerequisite  CHIN  103  or  equivalent  Reading  and  writing  skills 
with  emphasis  on  grammar  and  Chinese  characters 

CHIN    203    Intermediate    Spoken    Chinese    II    (3) 

Prerequisite  CHIN  201  or  equivalent  Continuation  of  CHIN  201 

CHIN    204    Intermediate    Written    Chinese    II    (3) 

Prerequisite  CHIN  202  or  equivalent  Continuation  ol  CHIN  202 

CHIN  301  Advanced  Chinese  I  (3)  Prerequisite  CHIN  202 

or  equivalent    Readings  m  expository  and  fictional  writing  with 

conversation  and  composition  Not  open  to  native  speakers  of 

Chinese 

CHIN  302  Advanced  Chinese  II  (3)  Prerequisite  CHIN  30 1 

or  equivalent   Continuation  of  CHIN  301    Not    open  to  native 

speakers 

CHIN  303  Business  Chinese  I  (3)  Prerequisite  CHIN  203 

and   204   or   equivalent    Conversation,   reading,   and   writing 

applicable  to  Chinese  business  transactions,  social  meetings. 

and  meetings  with  government  organizations,  plus  background 

material  m  English  on  professional  business  practices  and  social 

customs  associated  with  business 

CHIN  304  Business  Chinese  II  (3)  Prerequisite  CHIN  303 

or  equivalent   Continuation  of  CHIN  303 

CHIN  313  Chinese  Poetry  and  Prose  In  Translation 

(3)  Writing  of  the  major  poets,  essayists,  and  historians  from  the 

10th  century  B  C   To  the  19th  century  A  D  No  prior  knowledge 

ol  Chinese  is  required 

CHIN  314  Chinese  Fiction  and  Drama  in  Translation 

(3)  Representative  short  stones,  novels,  and  ptays  on  themes  of 

love,  murder,  history,  and  the  supernatural  No  prior  knowledge 

of  Chinese  is  required 

CHIN  315  Modern  Chinese  Literature  In  Translation 

(3)  Major  works  ol  dctK>n  and  drama  from  1920  to  the  present 

read  m  the  context  ot  social  and  literary  change  Emphasis  on 

western  and  traditional  Chinese  influences  on  the  writers  and 

their  work 

CHIN  388  Topics  In  Chinese  Literature  In  Translation 

(3)  Analysis  of  significant  themes  and  structures  in  Chinese 

literature  Repeatable  to  a  maximum  of  six  credits 


CHIN    401     Readings    in    Modern    Chinese    I    (3) 

Prerequisite    CHIN   302  or   equivalent    Readings   m   history, 
politics,  economics,  sociology,  and  literature  Emphasir. 
ranging,    rapid    reading,    reinforced    by    conversations    and 
compositions  Not  open  to  native  speakers  ot  Chtnese 

CHIN    402    Readings    In    Modern    Chinese    II    (3) 
Prerequisite  CHIN  401  or  aCJ 
Not    open  to  native  speakers 

CHIN  403  Classical  Chinese  I  (3)  Prerequisile  Chin  302 
Introductory  classical  Chinese  using  literary  and  historical 
sources  in  the  original  language 

CHIN  404  Classical  Chinese  II  (3)  Prerequisite  chin  302 
Further  classical  studies  by  various  writers  from  famous  ancient 
philosophers  to  prominent  scholars  before  the  new  culture 
movement 

CHIN  405  Advanced  Conversation  and  Composition 

(3)  Prerequisite  Chin  302  or  permission  ol  instructor  Practice 
m  writing  essays,  letters,  and  reports  on  selected  topics 
Conversation  directed  toward  everyday  situations  and  topics 
related  lo  life  in  china  Conducted  m  Chinese  Not  open  to  native 
speakers 

CHIN  415  Readings  In  Current  Newspapers  and 
Periodicals  (3)  I'r'T'.'ijuisite  CHIN  402  or  equivalent  Reading 
ot  periodical  literature  on  selected  topics  with  discussions  and 
essays  in  Chinese 

CHIN  421  Sounds  and  Transcriptions  of  Mandarin 
Chinese  (3)  Production  and  recognition  ot  Mandarin  speech 
sounds  and  tones,  their  phonological  patterns,  comparison  with 
English,  and  representation  by  the  various  Romanization 
systems 

CHIN  422  Advanced  Chinese  Grammar  (3)  Chinese 
sentence  patterns  studied  conlrastively  with  English  and  m  terms 
of  current  pedagogical  as  well  as  linguistic  theories 

CHIN    431    Translation    and    Interpretation    I    (3) 

Prerequisite  CHIN  202  or  equivalent  Introduction  lo  the  history 
and  theories  ot  translation  interpretation,  conlrastive  studies  of 
the  structures  of  English  and  Chinese,  development  of  the  tour 
language  skills 

CHIN    432    Translation    and    Interpretation    II    (3) 

Prerequisite  CHIN  431  or  equivalent 

CHIN  441  Traditional  Chinese  Fiction  (3)  Prerequisite 
CHIN  314  or  permission  of  instructor  Maior  works  of  fiction  from 
the  4th  century  tales  ot  the  marvelous  through  the  19th  century 
Chmg  novel   Taught  m  Chinese 

CHIN  442  Modern  Chinese  Fiction  (3)  Prerequisite  CHIN 
315  or  permission  of  instructor  Examination,  through  selected 
texts,  ot  the  writer's  role  as  shaper  and  reflector  of  the 
republican  and  communist  revolutions  Taught  m  Chinese 

CHIN  499  Directed  Study  in  Chinese  (1-3)  Prerequisite 
permission  ol  instructor  Readings  m  Chinese  under  laculty 
supervision  If  content  differs,  repeatable  to  a  maximum  of  Six 
credits 

CJUS  —  Institute  of  Criminal  Justice 
and  Criminology 

CJUS    100   Introduction   to   Law   Enforcement   (3) 

Introduction  (o  the  administration  ot  criminal  justice  m  a 
democratic  society  with  emphasis  upon  the  theoretical  and 
historical  development  of  law  enforcement  The  principles  of 
organization  and  administration  for  law  entorcemenl,  (unctions 
and  specitic  activities,  planning  and  research  public  relations, 
personnel  and  framing;  inspection  and  control  direction  policy 
formulation 

CJUS   220   Investigation   In   Law   Enforcement   (3) 

Investigation  as  a  process  ol  communication  Principles  and 
problems  in  information  collection  and  evaluation,  impartial 
gathering  and  evaluation  ol  data  Cnme  scene  search  and 
recording;  collection  and  preservation  ol  physical  evidence. 
scientific  aids,  modus  operandi  sources  of  information. 
interviewing,  lollow-up  and  case  preparation 

CJUS  230  Criminal  Law  In  Action  (3)  Law  as  one  ot  the 

methods  ot  social  control  Criminal  law  its  nature,  sources  and 
types,  theories  and  historical  developments  Behavioral  and 
legal  aspects  of  criminal  acts  Classification  and  analysis  of 
selected  criminal  offenses 

CJUS   234   Criminal   Procedure   and   Evidence   (3) 

Prerequisite  CJUS  230  General  principles  and  theories  ol 
criminal  procedure  Due  process  Arrest,  search  and  seizure 
Recent  developments  Study  and  evaluation  ot  evidence  and 
proof 

CJUS  300  Criminological  and  Criminal  Justice 
Research  Methods  (3)  Prerequisites  CJUS  100  CRM  220 
and  one  ol  the  following  SOCY  201,  PSYC  200.  ECON  421 
BMGT  230.  EDMS  451  or  GVPT  422  introduction  lo  the 
formulation  of  research  questions  covering  crime  and  justice, 
research  designs  data  cosection,  and  fiterpretaiion  and 
reporting  m  cnrranological  ^"d  lustce -system  settings 


CJUS  320  Introduction  to  Criminalistics  (3)  Two  hours 
•  md  two  hours  ol  laboratory  per  week  Prerequisites 
CJUS  220  and  consent  of  instructor  An  introduction  to  modern 
methods  used  m  the  detection,  investigation  and  solution  ol 
crimes  Practical  analysis  of  evidence  m  a  crtfntnal  investigation 
laboratory,  including  photography,  fingerprints  and  other 
impressions,  ballistics,  glass,  hair,  handwriting  and  document 
examination,  drug  analysis,  and  be  detection 
CJUS  330  Contemporary  Legal  Policy  Issues  (3) 
Prerequisites  CJUS  230  and  234  or  equrvatent  in-depth 
examination  ol  selected  topes  Criminal  responsibety  Scoo- 
legai  policy  alternatives  with  regard  to  deviance  Law 
enforcement  procedures  tor  civil  law  and  similar  legal  problems 
.I'lence  Representation  Indigent  s  right  lo 
counsel 

CJUS  340  Concepts  of  Law  Enforcement 
Administration  (3)  Prerequisite  CJUS  100  or  equivalent  An 
introduction  to  concepts  ol  organization  and  management  as 
these  relate  to  law  enforcement  Principles  ol  structure,  process. 
policy  and  procedure,  communication  and  authority,  division  ol 
work  and  organizational  controls  Human  element  m  the 
organization  Informal  interaction  and  bureaucracy 
CJUS  350  Law  Enforcement-Community  Relatione 
(3)  Prerequisite  CJUS  100  or  equivalent  Examination  of  factors 
contributing  to  cooperation  or  tncbon  between  law  enforcement 
personnel  and  the  community,  with  emphasis  on  minority  groups, 
political  pressures  and  cultural  problems  Community 
organization  and  social  responsibility  of  law  enforcement 
CJUS  360  Industrial  and  Retail  Security 
Administration  (3)  Prerequisite  CJUS  100.  220  or  consent 
of  instructor  The  origins  ot  contemporary  private  security 
systems  Organization  and  management  of  industrial  and  retarf 
protective  units 

CJUS  388  Independent  Reading  in  Law 
Enforcement  (3)  H  -  Honors  Prerequisite  consent  of 
instructor  Supervised  study  ol  selected  topic  m  criminal  justice 
Repeatable  lo  a  maximum  ol  six  credits 
CJUS  389  Independent  Research  In  Law 
Enforcement  (3)  H  Honors  Prerequisite  consent  of 
instructor  Supervised  study  ol  selected  topic  m  crimnal  justice 
Repeatable  to  a  maximum  of  six  credits 
CJUS  398  Law  Enforcement  Field  Training  (1-6) 
Prerequtistes  6  credits  ol  law  enforcement,  consent  ol 
instructor  Supervised,  structured  and  focused  field  training  rt 
law  enforcement  agencies  Repeatable  to  a  maximum  of  s*x 
credits 

CJUS  399  Directed  Independent  Research  (1-3) 
Prerequisiles  1 2  credit  hours  m  law  entorcement  or  crmnoiogy. 
consent  of  instructor  Supervised  mdrvidual  research  and  study 
library  and  field  research,  surveys,  special  local  problems 
Repeatable  to  a  maximum  ot  six  credits 
CJUS  400  Criminal  Courts  (3)  Prerequisites  CJUS  100  or 
consent  ot  instructor  Criminal  courts  m  the  United  States  at  al 
levels  (udges,  prosecutors,  defenders  ctenVs.  court 
administrators,  and  the  nature  of  their  jobs  problems  fac«ng 
courts  and  prosecutors  today  and  problems  of  adm»mstTat>on 
reforms 

CJUS  444  Advanced  Law  Enforcement 
Administration  (3)  Prerequisite  CJUS  340  or  consent  of 
instructor  The  structuring  of  manpower,  material,  and  systems 
lo  accomplish  the  major  goals  ol  social  control  Personnel  and 
systems  management  Political  controls  and  krutabons  on 
authority  and  jurisdiction 

CJUS  455  Dynamics  ol  Planned  Change  In  Criminal 
Justice  I  (3)  Prerequisite  consent  of  instructor  An 
examination  ot  conceptual  and  practical  issues  related  to 
planned  change  m  criminal  justice  Emphasis  on  the 
developmenl  of  innovative  ideas  using  a  research  and 
development  approach  to  change 

CJUS  456  Dynamlca  of  Planned  Change  In  Criminal 
Justice  II  (3)  Prerequisite  CJUS  455  or  consent  of  instructor 
An  examination  ot  conceptual  and  practical  issues  related  to 
planned  change  m  criminal  justice  Emphasis  on  change 
strategies  and  tactics  which  are  appropriate  lor  crmnal  justce 
personnel  m  entry  level  positions 

CJUS  462  Special  Problems  In  Security 
Administration  (3)  Prerequiaaes  CJUS  360  and  consent  ot 
instructor  An  advanced  course  lor  students  des*rng  lo  focus  on 
specific  concerns  *\  the  study  ol  pnvale  security  organizations 
business  ntefcgence  and  espionage  vufnereb*ty  and  cntcaMy 
analyses  m  physical  security,  transportation,  banting  hoepAal 
and  metary  security  problems  uniformed  security  forces 
national  defense  »ntormat»on  and  others 
CJUS  '.98  Selected  Topics  in  Criminal  Justice  (1-6) 
Prerequisite  consent  ot  instructor  Supervised  study  of  a 
selected  tope  to  be  announced  in  the  field  ot  cnmnal  justice 
Repeatable  to  a  maxjmum  ol  si*  creoVts 

CLAS  —  Classics 

CLAS  1 70  Graak  and  Roman  Mythology  (3)  Taught  o 
Engkah.  no  prerequisite  cannot  be  taken  tor  language  aedrt 
This  court*  is  particularly  recommended  tor  i tudenta  ptanrwg  to 
major  m  foreign  language*  Engaah  hatory.  the  trie  aria,  or 
joumafcsm 
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CLAS  280  English  Word   Building   From  Latin  and 

Greek  (3) 

Latm  and  Greek   roots,   pn  |lM,   and 

principles  ol  linguistic  change 

CLAS  290  Greek  and  Latin  Madlcal  Terminology  (3) 

Basic  medical  vocabulary  through  the  study  ot  Greek   i 

roots,  prefixes  and  .      -  >  his  knowledge  of  I  ti 

Latm  requ 

CLAS  300  Special  Toplca  In  Classical  Literature  (3) 

May  be  repeated  to  a  maximum  ot  nine  hours  when  the  topics 

differ    May  not  be  counted  toward  a   major   in  Latin  or   a 

concentration  in  Greek   Readings  in  translation 

CLAS  320  Women  In  Classical  Antiquity  (3)  a  study  ot 

women's   image   and   reality   m   ancient   Greek   and   Roman 

societies  through  an  examination  ol  literary,  linguistic,  historical, 

legal  and  artistic  evidence,  special  emphasis  m  women's  role  in 

the  family,  views  of  female  sexuality,  and  the  place  of  women  m 

creative  art    Readings  in  primary  sources  in  translation  and 

modern  critical  writings 

CLAS    370    Greek    Literature    In    Translation    (3) 

Selections  >n  translation  of  Greek  literature  from  Homer  to 

Lucian,  with  special  emphasis  on  epic  and  dramatic  poetry  No 

knowledge  of  Greek  or  Latm  is  required 

CLAS  37 1  Latin  Literature  In  Translation  (3)  Selections 

in  translation  of  Latin  literature  to  the  time  ot  Apuleius   Special 

emphasis  will  be  placed  on  poetry  ol  the  Augustan  Age    No 

knowledge  ot  Latin  is  required   Cannot  be  counted  towards  a 

maior  m  Latm   Students  may  not  receive  credit  tor  both  LATN 

370  and  CLAS  371 

CLAS  374  Greek  Tragedy  in  Translation  (3)  Study  and 

analysis  ot  the  tragedies  ot  Aeschylus,  Sophocles  and  Euripides 

with  special  attention  to  the  concepts  of  character  and  ot 

thought  as  conceived  by  Aristotle  in  The  Poetics 

CLAS  470  Advanced  Greek  and  Roman  Mythology 

(3)    Prerequisites     CLAS    170    ot    permission    of    instructor 

Selected  themes  and  characters  of  Greek  and  Roman  myth 

History  of  the  study  ot  myth  and  research  methods  in  mythology 

CMLT  —  Comparative  Literature 

CMLT    401    Introductory    Survey    of    Comparative 

Literature    (3)    Survey   of   the   background   of   European 

literature  through  study  of  Greek  and  Latin  literature  in  English 

translations,  discussing  the  debt  of  modern  literature  to  the 

ancients 

CMLT    402    Introductory    Survey    of    Comparative 

Literature  (3)  Study  ot  the  medieval  and  modern  continental 

literature 

CMLT  411   The  Greek  Drama  (3)  The  chief  works  of 

Aeschylus,  Sophocles.  Euripides,  and  Aristophanes  in  English 

translations  Emphasis  on  the  historic  background,  on  dramatic 

structure,  and  on  the  effect  of  the  Attic  drama  upon  the  mind  of 

the  civilized  world 

CMLT  415  The  Old  Testament  As  Literature  (3)  A 

study  of  sources,  development  and  literary  types 

CMLT  416  New  Testament  As  Literature  (3)  A  study  of 

the  books  ot  the  New  Testament,  with  attention  to  the  relevant 

historical  background  and  to  the  transmission  of  the  text    A 

knowledge  ol  Greek  is  helpful,  but  not  essential 

CMLT  421  The  Classical  Tradition  and  Its  Influence 

in  the  Middle  Ages  and  the  Renaissance  (3)  Emphasis 

on  major  writers  Reading  knowledge  of  Greek  or  Latin  required 

CMLT  422  The  Classical  Tradition  and  Its  Influence 

In  the  Middle  Ages  and  the  Renaissance  (3)  Emphasis 

on  major  writers  Reading  knowledge  of  Greek  or  Latm  required 

CMLT  430  Literature  of  the  Middle  Ages  (3)  Narrative. 

dramatic  and  lyric  literature  ot  the  middle  ages  studied     m 

translation 

CMLT  433  Dante  and  the  Romance  Tradition  (3)  A 

reading  ot  the  divine  comedy  to  enlighten  the  discovery  of  reality 

m  western  literature 

CMLT  461  Romanticism:  Early  Stages  (3)  Emphasis  on 

England,  France  and  Germany  Reading  knowledge  of  French  or 

German  required 

CMLT  462  Romanticism:  Flowering  and  Influence  (3) 

Emphasis     on     England,     France     and     Germany      Reading 

knowledge  of  French  or  German  required 

CMLT  469  The  Continental   Novel  (3)  The  novel  in 

translation  from  Stendhal  through  the  existentialists,  selected 

from  literatures  of  France,  Germany,  Italy,  Russia,  and  Spam 

CMLT  470   Ibsen   and   the   Continental   Drama  (3) 

Emphasis  on  the  major  work  ot  Ibsen,  with  some  attention  given 

to    selected  predecessors,  contemporaries  and  successors 

CMLT  479  Major  Contemporary  Authors  (3)  CMLT 
488  Genres  (3)  A  study  of  a  recognized  literary  form,  such  as 
tragedy,  epic,  satire,  literary  criticism,  comedy,  tragicomedy, 
etc  The  course  may  be  repeated  for  cumulative  credit  up  to  six 
hours  when  different  material  is  presented 
CMLT  489  Major  Writers  (3)  Each  semester  two  major 
writers  from  different  cultures  and  languages  will  be  studied 
Authors  will  be  chosen  on  the  basis  of  significant  relationships  of 
cultural  and  aesthetic  contexts.  analogies  between  their 
respective  works,  and  the  importance  of  each  writer  to  his 
literary  tradition 


CMLT  496  Conference  Course  In  Comparative 
Literature  (3)  Second  semester  ussion 

student  has  pre.  mery  themes  and 

masterpieces  of  world  literature  This  course  is  required  of 
undergraduate  majors  in  con  Imutl  not  be 

taken  until  the  final  year  of  the  student's  program 
CMLT  498  Selected  Topics  In  Comparative 
Literature  (3)  CMSC  —  Computer  Science 

CMSC  103  Introduction  to  Computing  (3)  Two  lectures 
and  one  two-hou'  v    Basic  concepts 

ot  Fortran  Elements  ot  computer  organization  Algorithms  in  the 
computational  solution  ot  problems  Survey  ol  non-numeric  and 
numeric  applications  Programming  projects  Credit  will  be  given 
for  only  one  course,  CMSC  103  or  CMSC  1 10 
CMSC  1 10  Introduction  to  Fortran  Programming  (4) 
Three  lectures  and  two  hours  of  laboratory  each  week  Pre-  or 
co-requisite  MATH  140  or  220  Construction  of  algorithms  and 
the  efficient  solution  of  computational  problems  Conducted  m 
FORTRAN  Intended  for  scientists,  engineers,  and  business 
majors  Not  applicable  to  the  major  requirements  m  computer 
science  Credit  will  be  given  for  only  one  course,  CMSC  103  or 
110 

CMSC  1 1 2  Computer  Science  I  (4)  Three  hours  of  lecture 
and  two  hours  ol  laboratory  per  week  Pre-  or  corequisite  MATH 
140  Design  and  analysis  of  programs  using  structured 
programming  and  data  abstraction  Formal  syntax  and 
semantics,  and  program  verification  Conducted  in  Pascal 
Intended  for  computer  science  maiors 
CMSC  113  Computer  Science  II  (4)  Three  hours  of 
lecture  and  two  hours  of  laboratory  per  week  Prerequisite 
CMSC  112  Pre-  or  corequisite  MATH  141  A  continuation  of 
CMSC  1 12  Intended  lor  computer  science  majors  Credit  will  be 
given  for  only  one  course  CMSC  1 13.  120  or  122 
CMSC  120  Introduction  to  Pascal  Programming  (4) 
Three  hours  of  lecture  and  two  hours  of  laboratory  per  week 
Prerequisite  MATH  110  Design  and  analysis  of  programs  in 
Pascal  An  introduction  to  computing,  using  structured 
programming  concepts  Not  applicable  to  the  major 
requirements  in  computer  science  Credit  will  be  given  for  only 
one  course  CMSC  113.  120  or  122 

CMSC  211  Assembly  Language  Programming  (3) 
Two  lectures  and  two  laboratories  per  week  Prerequisite 
CMSC  120  or  CMSC  122  Assembly  language  programming, 
assemblers,  loaders,  linkage  editors,  and  macros 
CMSC  220  Introduction  to  File  Processing  (3) 
Prerequisite  CMSC  120  or  CMSC  122  Characteristics  and  use 
of  peripheral  memory  devices  for  sequential  and  direct  access 
file  processing  Techniques  such  as  sorting  and  searching,  hash 
coding,  and  table  look-up 

CMSC  250  Introduction  to  Discrete  Structures  (3) 
Prerequisite  CMSC  1 10  or  CMSC  1 12.  MATH  1 1 1  or  equivalent 
Fundamental  mathematical  concepts  and  algebraic  structures, 
such  as  sets,  relations,  functions,  semigroups,  monoids,  and 
Boolean  algebras  Introduction  to  the  theory  of  graphs  and  trees 
and  their  realization  as  computer  programs  Emphasis  on 
examples  and  applications  rather  than  mathematical  ngor 
CMSC  311  Computer  Organization  (3)  Prerequisite 
CMSC  122  Introduction  to  assembly  language  Design  ot  digital 
logic  circuits  Organization  of  central  processors,  including 
instruction  sets,  register  transfer  operations,  control 
microprogramming,  data  representation,  and  arithmetic 
algorithms  Memory  and  input/output  organization 
CMSC  330  Organization  of  Programming  Languages 
(3)  Prerequisite  CMSC  122  The  run-time  organization  of 
programming  languages  Algebraic  languages  (e  g  Algol.  Simpl, 
PL/1,  Pascal)  via  their  in-time  storage  structures  Dynamic 
versus  static  activation  records  Storage  for  strings  and  arrays 
Interpretive  systems  such  as  APL  and  SNOBOL4 
CMSC  388  Special  Computational  Laboratory  (1-2) 
Two  hours  laboratory  per  week  tor  each  credit  hour 
Prerequisite  CMSC  103  or  equivalent  Arranged  for  special 
groups  of  students  to  give  experience  in  developing  algorithmic 
solutions  of  problems  or  using  particular  computational 
systems  May  be  taken  for  cumulative  credit  up  to  a  maximum  of 
six  hours  where  different  material  is  covered 
CMSC  390  Honors  Paper  (3)  Prerequisite  admission  to 
CMSC  Honors  Program  Special  study  or  research  directed 
toward  preparation  of  honors  paper 

CMSC  400  Introduction  to  Computer  Languages  and 
Systems  (3)  Prerequisite  MATH  241  or  equivalent  A  terminal 
course  suitable  tor  non-CMSC  maiors  wifh  no  programming 
background  Organization  and  characteristics  of  computers 
Procedure  oriented  and  assembly  languages  Representation  of 
data,  characters  and  instructions  Introduction  to  logic  design 
and  systems  organization  Macro  definition  and  generation 
Program  segmentation  and  linkage  Extensive  use  of  the 
computer  to  complete  projects  illustrating  programming 
techniques  and  machine  structure  (CMSC  400  may  not  be 
counted  tor  credit  in  the  graduate  program  in  computer  science  ) 
CMSC  411  Computer  System  Architecture  (3) 
Prerequisite  CMSC  311  or  equivalent  Input /output  processors 
and  techniques  Intra-system  communication,  buses,  caches 
Addressing  and  memory  hierarchies  Microprogramming. 
parallelism,  and  pipelmg 


CMSC  412  Operating  Systems  (3)  Prerequisite  CMSC 
31 1  or  equivalent  An  introduction  to  batch  systems,  spooling 
systems,  and  third -genera  I  ion  multiprogramming  systems 
Description  of  the  parts  of  an  operating  system  in  terms  of 
function,  structure,  and  implementation  Basic  resource 
allocation  policies 

CMSC  415  Systems  Programming  (3)  Prerequisite 
CMSC  412  Basic  algorithms  of  operating  system  software 
Memory  management  using  linkage  editors  and  loaders. 
dynamic  relocation  with  base  registers,  paging  File  systems  and 
input/output  control  Processor  allocation  for  multiprogramming, 
timesharing  Emphasis  on  practical  systems  programming, 
including  projects  such  as  a  simple  linkage  editor,  a  stand-alone 
executive,  a  tile  system,  etc 

CMSC  420  Data  Structures  (3)  Prerequisite  CMSC  220  or 
equivalent  Description,  properties,  and  storage  allocation  of 
data  structures  including  lists  and  trees  Algorithms  for 
manipulating  structures  Applications  from  areas  such  as  data 
processing,  information  retrieval,  symbol  manipulation,  and 
operating  systems 

CMSC  421  Introduction  to  Artificial  Intelligence  (3) 
Prerequisite  CMSC  330  and  420  Areas  and  issues  in  artificial 
intelligence.  including  search,  mlerence.  knowledge 
representation,  learning,  vision,  natural  languages,  expert 
systems,  robotics  Implementation  and  application  ot 
programming  languages  (e  g  LISP.  PROLOG,  SMALLTALK), 
programming  techniques  (e  g  pattern  matching,  discrimination 
networks)  and  control  structures  (e  g  agendas,  data 
dependencies) 

CMSC  424  Database  Design  (3)  Prerequisites  CMSC  220 
and  CMSC  420  (CMSC  450  recommended  )  Motivation  lor  the 
database  approach  as  a  mechanism  (or  modelling  (he  real 
world  Review  ol  the  three  popular  data  models  relational, 
network,  and  hierarchical  Comparison  ol  permissible 
structures,  integrity  constraints,  storage  strategies,  and  query 
facilities  Theory  of  database  design  logic 
CMSC  426  Image  Processing  (3)  Prerequisite  CMSC  420 
or  equivalent  An  introduction  to  basic  techniques  of  analysis 
and  manipulation  of  pictorial  data  by  computer  Image 
input/  output  devices.  image  processing  software, 
enhancement,  segmentation,  property  measurement,  Fourier 
analysis    Computer   encoding,    processing,    and   analysis   of 

CMSC    430   Theory    of    Language   Translation    (3) 

Prerequisite  CMSC  330  Formal  translation  ot  programming 
languages,  program  syntax  and  semantics  Finite  state 
grammars  and  recognizers  Context-  free  parsing  techniques 
such  as  recursive  descent,  prededence,  LL(K),  LR(K)  and 
SLR{K)  Machine  independent  code  improvement  and 
generation,  syntax-directed  translation  schema 
CMSC  432  Compiler  Writing  (3)  Prerequisites  CMSC 
220.  330,  430  A  detailed  examination  of  a  compiler  for  an 
algebraic  language  designed  around  the  writing  of  a  compiler  as 
the  major  part  of  the  course  Scanning  and  parsing,  code 
generation,  optimization  and  error  recovery,  and  compiler- 
writing  techniques  such  as  bootstrapping  and  translator  writing 
systems 

CMSC  434  Human  Factors  in  Computer  and 
Information  Systems  (3)  Prerequisites  CMSC  330.  PSYC 
100,  and  STAT  400  Human  factors  issues  in  the  development  ot 
software,  the  use  of  database  systems,  and  the  design  of 
interactive  computer  systems  Experimentation  on  programming 
language  control  and  data  structures,  programming  style  issues, 
documentation,  program  development  strategies,  debugging, 
and  readability  will  be  emphasized  Interactive  system  design 
issues  such  as  response  time,  display  rates,  graphics,  on-line 
assistance,  command  language,  menu  selection,  or  speech 
input /output 

CMSC  435  Software  Design  and  Development  (3) 
Prerequisite  CMSC  420  AND  430.  or  equivalent  State-of-the-art 
techniques  m  software  design  and  development  Laboratory 
experience  in  applying  the  techniques  covered  Structured 
design,  structured  programming,  top-down  design  and 
development,  segmentation  and  modularization  techniques, 
iterative  enhancement,  design  and  code  inspection  techniques, 
correctness,  and  chief-programmer  teams  The  development  of 
a  large  software  project 

CMSC  450  Elementary  Logic  and  Algorithms  (3) 
Prerequisite  MATH  240  or  consent  of  instructor  This  is  the 
same  course  as  MATH  444  An  elementary  development  of 
propositional  logic,  predicate  logic,  set  algebra,  and  Boolean 
algebra,  with  a  discussion  of  Markov  algorithms,  luring  machines 
and  recursive  functions  Topics  include  post  productions,  word 
problems,  and  formal  languages 

CMSC  451  Design  and  Analysis  of  Computer 
Algorithms  (3)  Prerequisites  CMSC  122  and  CMSC  250 
CMSC  420  recommended  Fundamental  techniques  for 
designing  and  analyzing  computer  algorithms  Basic  methods 
include  Greedy  methods,  divide-and-conquer  techniques, 
search  and  traversal  techniques,  dynamic  programming, 
backtracking  methods,  branch-and-bound  methods,  and 
algebraic  transformations 

CMSC  452  Elementary  Theory  of  Computation  (3) 
Prerequisites  CMSC  122  and  250  Introduction  to  alternative 
theoretical  models  of  computation,  types  of  automata,  and  their 
relations  to  formal  grammars  and  languages 
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CMSC  456  Data  Encryption  and  Security  (3) 
Prerequisite  CMSC  420  and  CMSC  45 1  Methods  of  protecting 
computer  data  from  unauthorized  use  and  users  by  data 
lion  and  by  access  and  information  controls  Classical 
cryptographic  systems  Introduction  to  several  modern  systems 
such  as  Data  Encryption  Standard  and  pul 
cryptosys  terns 

CMSC  460  Computational  Methods  (3)  Prerequisites 
MATH  240  and  241,  CMSC  HO  or  122  Basic  computational 
methods  for  interpolation,  least  squares,  approximation, 
numerical  quadrature,  numerical  solution  of  polynomial  and 
transcendental  equations,  systems  of  linear  equations  and  initial 
value  problems  for  ordinary  differential  equations  Emphasis  on 
the  methods  and  their  computational  properties  rather  than  on 
their  analytic  aspects  Listed  also  as  MAPL  460  (Credit  will  be 
given  tor  only  one  of  the  courses.  CMSC  460  or  CMSC  470 ) 

CMSC  466  Introduction  to  Numerical  Analysis  I  (3) 

Prerequisites  MATH  240,  241  and  CMSC  110  or  equivalent 
Floating  point  computations,  direct  methods  for  linear  systems, 
interpolation,  solution  of  nonlinear  equiations  Listed  also  as 
MAPL  466 

CMSC  467  Introduction  to  Numerical  Analysis  II  (3) 

Prerequisite  MAPL'CMSC  466  Advanced  interpolation,  linear 
least  squares,  eigenvalue  problems,  ordinary  differential 
equations,  Fast  Fourier  Transforms  (also  listed  as  MAPL  467) 

CMSC    470   Numerical   Mathematics:    Analysis   (3) 

Prerequisites  MATH  240  AND  241,  CMSC  110  or  122  The  first 
halt  of  a  one-year  introduction  to  numerical  analysts  at  the 
advanced  undergraduate  level,  supplemented  with  programming 
assignments  Interpolation,  numerical  differentiation  and 
integration,  solution  of  nonlinear  equations,  acceleration  ot 
convergence,  numerical  treatment  of  differential  equations 
Listed  also  as  MAPL  470  (Credit  will  be  given  for  onlv  one  of  the 
courses.  CMSC  460  or  CMSC  470  ) 

CMSC  471  Numerical  Mathematics:  Linear  Algebra 

(3)  Prerequisites  MATH  240  AND  24 1 ,  CMSC  110  or  122  The 
course,  with  MAPL  CMSC  470.  forms  a  one-year  introduction  to 
numerical  analysis  at  the  advanced  undergraduate  level  Direct 
solution  ol  linear  systems,  norms,  least  squares  problems,  the 
symmetric  eigenvalue  problem,  basic  iterative  methods  Topics 
will  be  supplemented  with  programming  assignments  (Listed 
also  as  MAPL  471  ) 

CMSC  475   Combinatorics   and   Graph   Theory   (3) 

Prerequisite  MATH  240  and  MATH  241  General  enumeration 
methods,  difference  equations,  generating  functions  Elements 
of  graph  theory,  malnx  representations  of  graphs,  applications 
of  graph  theory  to  transport  networks,  matching  theory  and 
graphical  algorithms  (Also   listed  as  MATH  475  ) 

CMSC  477  Optimization  (3)  Prerequisite  MATH  401  or 
MATH  405.  CMSC  1 10  or  122  Linear  programming  including  the 
simplex  algorithm  and  dual  linear  programs,  convex  sets  and 
elements  of  convex  programming,  combinatorial  optimization 
integer  programming   (Listed  also  as  MAPL  477  ) 

CMSC  498  Special  Problems  in  Computer  Science 

(1-3)  Prerequisite  permission  of  instructor  An  individualized 
course  designed  to  allow  a  student  or  students  to  pursue  a 
specialized  topic  or  project  under  the  supervision  of  the  senior 
stall  Credit    according  to  work  done 

CNEC  —  Consumer  Economics 

CNEC  100  Introduction  to  Consumer  Economics  (3) 

The  role  of  the  consumer  in  modern  society  Topics  include  the 
consumer  m  the  market,  the  impact  of  market  failures  on  the 
quality  ol  life  and  the  impact  of  government  and  business 
decisions  on  consumer  welfare 


CNEC  300  Professional  Development  (1)  A  series  of 
lectures  tocused  on  career  options,  career  preparation  and 
professional  development  lor  majors  m  textiles  and  < 


CNEC  310  Consumer  Economics  and  Public  Policy 

(3)  ;  '--requisites  ECON  201  AND  203  The  application  of 
economic  theory,  including  benefit-cost  analysis,  to  an 
evaluation  of  policy  decisions  m  the  private  and  public  sectors 
which  atfect  the  consumer  The  economic,  social,  and  political 
Iramework  within  which  policy  decisions   are  made 

CNEC  385  Junior  Honors  Seminar  (1)  Spring  semester 
Limited  to  juniors  m  the  departmental  honors  program 
Readings,  reports  and  discussion  of  selected  topics 

CNEC  396  Field  Work  and  Analysis  in  Consumer 
Economics  (3*6)  Supervised,  professional  field  work 
experience  in  business,  industry  government  or  education  A 
seminar  and  a  written  critique  ol  the  field  work  experience  will  be 
required  to  relate  formal  academic  study  to  student  work 
M  Students  must  apply  a  semester  m  advance  and 
enrollment  is  by  permission  of  the  department  and  is  limited  to 
maiors 

CNEC  400  Research  Methods  (3)  Prerequisite  MATH 
1 10  OR  115  Research  methodology  m  textiles  and  consumer 
economics,  with  particular  emphasis  on  the  application  of 
statistical  concepts  and  techniques  to  the  analysis  of  data  from 
the  areas  of  textiles  and  consumer  economics  May  not  be  taken 
by    students  who  have  credit  m  TEXT  400 


CNEC  410  Consumer  Flnsnce  (3)  Prerequisites  ECON 
201  AND  203  An  economic  approach  to  the  problems  of 
income  allocation  and  consumer  financial  planning,  including 
income  maximization,  principles  of  asset  choice,  financial 
management  and  risk  management  The  eftects  ol  fiscal  and 
monetary  policies  on  lifetime  economic  planning  May  not  be 
taken  by  students  who  have    credil  lor  FMCD  441 

CNEC  431  The  Consumer  and  the  Law  (3)  Three 
lectures  a  week  A  study  of  legislation  affecting  consumer  goods 
and  services  Topics  covered  include  product  safety  and  liability 
packaging  and  labeling,  deceptive  advertising,  and  consumer 
credit  The  implications  of  such  legislation  tor  consumer  weitart- 
with  particular  emphasis  on  the  disadvantaged  groups  m  our 
society  will  be  examined 

CNEC  433  Consumer  Law:  Advertising  and 
Solicitation  (3)  Prerequisite  -  CNEC  431  or  consent  of 
instructor  An  advanced  study  ot  the  legal  consequences  of 
inducing  consumers  to  enter  into  commercial  transactions 
Individual  consumer  remedies,  collective  consumer  remedies 
and  government  regulation 

CNEC  435  Economics  of  Consumption  (3)  Spring 
semester  Three  lectures  per  week  Prerequisites  ECON  201 
AND  203  or  ECON  205  for  non-majors  The  appltcalion  ol 
economic  theory  to  a  study  of  consumer  decision-makmg  and 
its  role  in  a  market  economy  at  both  the  individual  and 
aggregate  levels  Topics  covered  include  empirical  studies  of 
consumer  spending  and  saving,  the  consumer  m  the  market  and 
collective  consumption 

CNEC  437  Consumer  Behavior  (3)  Three  lectures  per 
week  Prerequisites  PSYC  100  and  SOCY  100  An  application 
of  the  behavioral  sciences  to  a  study  of  consumer  behavior 
Current  theories,  models  and  empirical  research  findings  are 
explored 

CNEC  455  Product  Standards  (3)  Prerequisite  consent 
ot  instructor  The  process  ol  product  standard  development, 
and  the  significance  of  such  standards  to  the  consumer  History, 
procedures  and  uses  ot  standards  by  industry  and  government, 
including  both  voluntary  and  regulatory  standardization,  the 
impact  of  product  standards,  and  mechanisms  tor  obtaining 
consumer    imput  m  the  standardization  process 

CNEC  456  Product  Liability  and  Government 
Regulation  (3)  Prerequisite  CNEC  431  or  consent  of 
instructor  Legal  concepts  involved  m  society's  determination  ol 
consumer's  rights  to  product  safety  Litigation  determining  the 
obligation  of  manufacturers  and  sellers  to  injured  consumers 
Government  regulations     defining     the     obligations     of 

manufacturers  to  design  and  construct  products  in  accordance 
with  government  standards 

CNEC  457  Product  Safety  (3)  Prerequisite  consent  ol 
instructor  An  interdisciplinary  investigation  of  consumer 
product  safety  Major  statutes  and  agencies  regulating  safety 
Alternative  means  of  promoting  consumer  product  satety  The 
application  of  product  liability  and  cost  benefit  analysis  to  the 
economics  ot  product  safety  Consumer  response  to  safety 
labeling,  advertising  and  educational  efforts 

CNEC  488  Senior  Honors  Thesis  (1-4)  Limited  to 
undergraduate  students  m  the  departmental  honors  program 
An  independent  literary,  laboratory  or  field  study,  conducted 
throughout  the  student's  senior  year  Student  should  register  m 
both    fall  and  spring 

CNEC  498  Special  Studies  (2-4)  Independent  study  by  an 
individual  student  or  by  a  group  of  students  m  advanced  work 
not  otherwise  provided  in  the  department  Students  must 
prepare  a  description  ol  the  study  they  wish  to  undertake  The 
plan  must  be  approved  by  the  faculty  directing  the  study  and  the 
department  chairman 

COOP  —  Cooperative  Education 
Program 

COOP  098  Co-Op  Work  Experience  I  (0)  Prerequisites 
satisfactory  completion  of  36  credits  and  consent  of  the 
Director  of  the  Cooperative  Education  Program  Practical.  M- 
time  work  experience  m  either  private  or  government  agencies 
which  supplements  and  enhances  the  theories  .  principles,  and 
practices  m  the  normal  education  program  The  student  must 
register  for  COOP  096  for  each  summer  work  experience  and 
for  both  COOP  098  and  099  for  each  semester  work 
experience 

COOP  099  Co-Op  Work  Experience  11  (0)  Prerequisites 
satisfactory  completion  ol  36  credits,  and  consent  ot  the 
Director  of  the  Cooperative  Education  Program  Practical,  full- 
time  work  experience  m  either  private  or  government  agencies 
which  supplements  and  enhances  the  theories,  principles,  and 
practices  m  the  normal  education  program  The  student  must 
register  for  COOP  098  for  each  summer  work  experience  and 
for  both  COOP  098  and  099  tor  each  semester  work 
experience 

CRIM  —  Criminology 

CRIM  220  Criminology  (3)  <  "-requisites  SOCY  100  and 
sophomore  standing  Criminal  behavior  and  the  methods  of  its 
study  causation  typologies  of  cnrmnal  acts  and  offenders 
punishment,  correction  and  incapacitation  prevention  of  cnme 


CRIM  359  Field  Training  in  Criminology  and 
Corrections  (1-6)  Prerequisites  six  credits  m  criminology 
and  consent  of  instructor  Supervised  field  training  m  public  or 
private  social  agencies  Group  meetings  individual  conferences 
and  written  program  reports  Repeatabfe  to  a  maximum  of  six 
credits 

CRIM  360  Victimology  (3)  Prerequ*tefi  CRIM  220  or 
consent  ol  instructor  Overview  ol  the  history  and  theory  ol 
victimology  Analysis  ot  victimization  patterns  wrth  special 
emphasis  on  types  ol  victims  and  crimes  The  interaction 
between  victims  of  crime  and  the  criminal  justice  system  with 
respect  to  the  role  of  the  victim  and  the  services  offered  to  the 
victim 

CRIM  388  Independent  Reading  Course  In 
Criminology  (3)  Pn  n-quisite  SOCY  100  For  honors 
students  only  This  course  is  designed  tor  the  needs  of  honors 
students  m  criminology 

CRIM  389  Independent  Research  In  Criminology  (3) 
Prerequisite  SOCY  100  For  honors  students  only  This  course 
is  designed  for  the  needs  of  the  honors  students  m  cnmnofogy 
CRIM  399  Independent  Study  In  Criminology  (1-3) 
Prerequisites  12  credits  m  criminology  or  law  enforcement, 
consent  of  instructor  Integrated  reading  or  research  under 
direction  and  supervision  of  a  faculty  member  Repeatabte  to  a 
maximum  ol  six  credits 

CRIM  432  Law  of  Corrections  (3)  Prerequsile  LENF  230 
OR  234  and  CRIM  220  A  review  of  the  law  of  cnrrsnal 
corrections  from  sentencing  to  final  release  or  release  on 
parole  Probation,  punishments,  special  treatments  tor  special 
offenders,  parole  and  pardon,  and  the  prisoner's  civil  rights  are 
also  examined 

CRIM  450  Juvenile  Delinquency  (3)  Prerequisite  SOCY 
100  Juvenile  delinquency  m  relation  to  the  general  problem  ol 
crime,  analysis  of  factors  underlying  juvenile  delinquency, 
treatment  and  prevention 

CRIM  451   Crime  and   Delinquency  Prevention  (3) 

Prerequisites  CRIM  220  or  CRIM  450  or  consent  of  instructor 
Methods  and  programs  m  prevention  of  crime  and  delinquency 
CRIM  452  Treatment  of  Criminals  and  Delinquents  In 
the  Community  (3)  Prerequisite  CRIM  220  or  CRIM  450  or 
consent  of  instructor  Analysis  of  the  processes  and  methods  *i 
the  modification  of  criminal  patterns  of  behavior  m  a  community 
setting 

CRIM  453  Institutional  Treatment  of  Criminals  and 
Delinquents  (3)  Prerequisite  CRIM  220  or  CRIM  450  or 
consent  of  instructor  History,  organization  and  functions  ol 
penal  and  correctional  institutions  lor  adults  and  juvenSes 
CRIM  454  Contemporary  Criminological  Theory  (3) 
Prerequisite  CRIM  220.  CRIM  450.  and  CRiM  451  or  CRIM  452 
or  CRIM  453  Bnel  historical  overview  of  criminological  theory  up 
to  the  50  s  Deviance  Labeling  Typologies  Most  recent 
research  in  criminalistic  subcultures  and  middks  class 
delinquency  Recent  proposals  for  'decriminalization* 

CRIM    455    Psychology    of    Criminal    Behavior    (3) 

Prereqisites  CRIM  220  or  equivalent  and  PSYC  331  or 
equivalent  Biological,  environmental,  and  personality  factors 
which  influence  criminal  behaviors  Biophysiok>gy  and  cr*ne, 
stress  and  crime.  maladjustment  patterns,  psychoses. 
personality  disorders,  aggression  and  violent  cr*r\e.  sex- 
motivated  crime  and  sexual  deviations,  alcohol  and  drug  abuse, 
and  criminal  behavior 

CRIM  498  Selected  Topics  In  Criminology  (3)  Topics 
of  special  interest  to  advanced  undergraduates  m  cnrnrtotogy 
Such  courses  will  be  offered  m  response  to  student  request  and 
faculty  interest  No  more  than  six  credits  may  be  taken  by  a 
student  m  selected  topics 

DANC  —  Dance 

DANC  100  Modern  Dance  I  For  Non-Majors  (2)  Base 
principles  ot  modern  dance,  emphasizing  fundamentals  of 
movement 

DANC   102  Rhythmic  Training  For  Dance  (2)  Base 
approaches  to  rhythmic  principles  related  to  dance 
DANC    104   Modern   Dance   ll   For   Non-Majors   (2) 
Prerequisite     0ANC    100     A    contauation    of    the    pr*xctet 
introduced    m  DANC  100 

DANC  109  Improvisation  I  (2)  Pre-  or  coreouorle  DANC 
100  OR  148  An  introduction  lo  the  process  of  spontaneous 
movement  discovery  Repeatable  to  a  max*num  ol  4  credits 
only  with  permission  ol  instructor 

DANC  1 24  Ballet  I  For  Non-Majors  (2)  Barre  and  center 
work  lor  sbgnment.  strength.  flex<>*ty  and  coordination 
introduction  lo  balet  temw>otogy 

DANC   127  Ballet  II  For  Non-Majors  (2)  PrerecMsAe 

DANC   124  or  auction   Continuation  ol  DANC   i?4 

DANC  1 28  Ballet  I  For  Majors  Only  (2)  Barre  and  center 

work  lor  sbgnment  strength  neubAty  and  coorcknebon 
Introduction  lo  bale!  terrnnofogy  Repeatable  to  a  maximum  ot 
4  credits  orvy  with  permsson  ot  rtstructor 

DANC  129  Ballet  II  For  Majors  Only  (2)  Prerequisite 
DANC  128  or  audrton  ConUmahon  of  DANC  128    Repeatable 

to  a  maxtfnum  ol  4  credits  only  with  permrssMtt   ol  rtstrudor 


ECON 


Economics 


159 


DANC  138  Introduction  to  Ethnic  Dane*  (2)  Traditional 

dances   and   music   ot    selected   cultures    Repeatable   to   a 

maximum  ol  -        H        ,  jvtth  permission  ol  nst 

DANC    148  Modern  Dance  I  For  Majors  Only  (3)  ft 

study  of  i  i  i.icement,  rhythm,  dynamics,  space 

and  dance  phrases  Repeatable  to  a  maximum  of  6  ci-     ' 


rttl 


DANC    140  Modern  Dance  II  For  Majors  Only  (3) 

Prerequisite  DANC  148  or  audition  Continuation  ot  DANC  148 

Repeatable  to  a  maximum  ot  6  credits  only  with  permission  ol 

instructor 

DANC  154  Jazz  I  For  Non-Majors  (2)  introduction  to  the 

\&zz  style  in  dance  tor  the  beginning  student 

DANC  1 58  Jazz  I  For  Majors  Only  (2)  Introduction  to  the 

jazz  style  in  dance  tor  the  beginning  student    Repeatable  lo  a 

maximum  lor  4  credits  only  with  permission  ol    instructor 

DANC  165  Dance  Notation  I  (3)  Prerequisite  DANC  102 

and  either  DANC  100  or  DANC  148   Movement    analysis  lor 

purposes     ol     recording     dance,     notation     fundamentals 

Elementary  writing  ol  technique  reading  ol  simple  modern,  ballet 

and   ethnic  studies 

DANC  171  Movement  Integration  (2)  One  lecture  and 

two  laboratory  periods  per  week    Techniques  for     reducing 

tension    and    achieving    integrated    muscular     control    and 

coordination 

DANC     199     Dance     Workshop     I     (1-2)     Planning. 

performance,  choreography,  production  and  presentation  of 

student  works,  both  on  and  off  campus  May  be  repealed  to  a 

maximum    of  4  credits 

DANC  200  Introduction  to  Dance  (3)  a  study  ot  dance 

as  a  form  of  communication  and  as  an  art  form,  a  survey  of  the 

theories  and  styles  ot  dance,  and  their  relationships  to  other  art 

DANC   204   Modern   Dance  III   For  Non-majors  (2) 

Prerequisite  DANC  104  or  audition  Continuation  ol  DANC  104 
DANC  208  Choreography  I  (3)  Prerequisite  DANC  102 
and  DANC  109  Basic  principles  of  dance  composition  space, 
lime  dynamics,  and  movement  invention  The  development  ol 
critical  awareness  Repeatable  to  a  maximum  of  six  credits  only 
with  permission  of  instructor 

DANC  210  Dance  Production  I  (3)  Two  lectures  and  two 
laboratory  periods  per  week  A  survey  ol  theatre  crafts  and 
techniques  involved  in  dance  production,  including  lighting, 
sound,  set  and  costume  design  and  construction,  publicity  and 
promotion.  management  and  administration,  stage- 
management  and    videotaping 

DANC  228  Ballet  III  (2)  Prerequisite  DANC  129  or  audition 
Execution  ot  the  vocabulary  ot  ballet  movement  with  technical 
accuracy  Beginning  combinations  across  the  floor  Repeatable 
to  a  maximum  of  4  credits 

DANC  229  Ballet  IV  (2)  Prerequisite  DANC  228  or  audition 
Continuation  of  DANC  228  Repeatable  to  a  maximum  of  four 
credits 

DANC  248  Modern  Dance  III  For  Majors  Only  (3) 
Prerequisite  DANC  149  or  audition  The  body  as  an  instrument 
of  expression,  techniques  for  increasing  kinesthetic  sensitivity 
Repeatable  to  a  maximum  ol  6  credits 
DANC  249  Modern  Dance  IV  (3)  Prerequisite  DANC  248 
or  audition  Continuation  ol  DANC  248  Repeatable  to  a 
maximum  ol  6  credits 

OANC  258  Jazz  II  (2)  Prerequisite  DANC  154  OR  158, 
DANC  104  OR  149  or  audition  A  history  of  jazz  through 
movement  from  its  tribal  roots  to  the  American  dance  styles  of 
the  1950s  Repeatable  to  a  maximum  of  4  credits  only  with 
permission  ol  instructor 

DANC  265  Dance  Notation  II  (3)  Prerequisite  DANC  165 
or  equivalent  Reading,  writing  and  performing  movement 
scores 

DANC  271  Movement  Therapy  (3)  Two  lectures  and  two 
laboratory  periods  per  week  Personal  and  conceptual 
exploration  of  movement  to  increase  body  awareness,  self- 
understanding,  and  non-verbal  communication 
DANC  280  Prevention  and  Treatment  of  Dance 
Injuries  (2)  One  lecture  and  two  laboratory  periods  per  week 
Theories  of  the  care  ol  the  body,  including  warm-up  and  cool- 
down  exercises,  nutrition,  constructive  rest,  hydro-therapy, 
massage,  bandaging,  taping  and  first-aid) 
DANC  299  Dance  Workshop  II  (1-2)  Prerequisite  DANC 
199  or  permission  of  instructor  Continuation  of  DANC  199  May 
be  repeated  to  a  maximum  of  4  credits 
DANC  302  Music  Sources  For  Dance  (3)  Prerequisite 
DANC  102  or  permission  ol  the  instructor  Study  of  musical 
literature,  improvisation  and  composition  as  they  relate  lo 
dance  Techniques  of  instrumental  accompaniment 
DANC  305  Principles  of  Teaching  Dance  (3)  Two 
lecture  and  two  laboratory  periods  per  week  Prerequisite 
DANC  102,  208  AND  249  Theory  and  practice  of  dance 
instruction  including  methods,  lesson  plans  and  practice 
teaching 

OANC  308  Choreography  II  (3)  Prerequisite  DANC  165 
AND  208  Exploration  ol  the  formal  elements  of  choreography, 
theme,  development,  repetition,  contrast,  transition,  continuity 
and  structure 


DANC  309  Improvisation  II  (2)  Prerequisite  DANC  109  or 
audition  Continuation  ot  DANC  109    Repeatable  to  a  maximum 

DANC  310  Dance  Lighting  (3)  md  two 

laborat' - ,  -NC  210  Theory 

and  pratice  of  stage  lighti'w  ..  -nee  to  designing 

DANC  31 1  Dance  Costuming  (3)  I  ma  lei  lure  and  four 
laboratory  periods  per  week  Prerequisite  DANC  210  Theory 
and  practice  ot  the  design  and  production  of  costumes  for 
dance 

DANC  328  Ballet  V  (2)  Prerequisite  DANC  229  or  audition 
Complex  combinations  of  ballet  movements  at  the  barre.  m 
center,  and  across  the  floor  Repeatable  to  a  maximum  of  4 
credits 

DANC  329  Ballet  VI  (2)  Prerequisite  DANC  328  or  audition 
Continuation  ol  DANC  328  Repeatable  to  a  maximum  of  4 
credits 

DANC  338  Ethnic  Dance  Styles  (3)  One  lecture  and  tour 
labs  Prerequisite  DANC  138  Continuation  ol  DANC  138 
Heritage  and  customs  as  they  relate  to  performance  and  style 
DANC  348  Modern  Dance  V  (3)  Prerequisite  DANC  249  or 
audition  Complex  phrases  of  modern  dance  movement  with 
emphasis  on  articulation  and  expression  Repeatable  to  a 
maximum  ot  6  credits 

DANC  349  Modern  Dance  VI  (3)  Prerequisite  DANC  348 
or  audition  Continuation  of  DANC  346  Repeatable  to  a 
maximum  ol  6  credits 

DANC  358  Jazz  III  (2)  Prerequisite  DANC  258  or  audition 
Contemporary  jazz  trends  and  styles  Irom  1950  lo  the  present 
Repeatable  to  a  maximum  of  4  credits 
DANC  359  Jazz  IV  (2)  Prerequisite  DANC  358  or  audition 
Advanced  jazz  techniques  Performance  emphasis  Repeatable 
to  a  maximun  ol  4  credits 

DANC  365  Effort  Shape  (3)  Prerequisite  DANC  165 
Introduction  to  Rudoll  Laban's  system  of  qualitative  movement 
analysis  m  relation  to  understanding  personal  movement  style 
Application  to  dance  performance,  teaching,  composition  and 
research 

DANC  368  Fundamentals  of  Performing  (1-3) 
Prerequisite  DANC  249  or  audition  The  development  of 
concentration,  kinesthetic  awareness,  spatial  promotion  and 
theatrical  nuances  through  individual  coaching  For 
choreographers  as  well  as  performers  Repeatable  to  a 
ol  3  credits 


DANC     371     Creative     Dance     For     Children     (3) 

Prerequisite  DANC  208  AND  305,  or  equivalent  Directing  the 
essential  elements  of  dance  to  the  level  ol  the  child's  experience 
and  facilitating  the  creative  responce  The  development  of 
movement  into  simple  forms  to  serve  as  a  symbol  of  individual 
expression 

DANC  380  Kinesiology  For  Dancers  (4)  Prerequisite 
DANC   104  OR   149    A  study  of  the  biological  and    physical 
principles  of  movement  and  the  effects  of  dancing    upon  the 
structure  and  function  of  the  human  body 
DANC     398     Directed     Studies     in     Dance     (1-6) 
Prerequisite       permission      of      the      department      chairman 
Repeatable  to  a    maximum  of  6  credits 
DANC  399  Dance  Workshop  III  (1-2)  Prerequisite  DANC 
299  or  permission  of  instructor  Continuation  of  DANC  299  May 
be  repeated  to  a  maximum  of  4  credits 
DANC  408  Choreography  III  (3)  Prerequisite  DANC  308 
or  audition  Theoretical  and  creative  aspects   of  choreography 
for  small  groups  Emphasis  on  individual  projects   Repeatable  to 
i  of  6  credits 


DANC  410  Dance  Production  II  (3)  One  lecture  and  four 
labs    Prerequisite   DANC  210   Continuation    ot  DANC  210 
DANC  411  Dance  Management  and  Administration 

(3)  Prerequisite  DANC  210  Principles  ol  dance  management 
and  administration,  including  organization  ol  touring,  bookings, 
budgets,  public  relations,  grantsmanship  and  audience 
development 

DANC  428  Principles  of  Pointe  Work  and  Partnering 
(2)  Prerequisite  DANC  329  or  audition  An  introduction  to  pointe 
work  for  the  advanced  (emate  student  pursuing  the  tradition  ol 
classical  ballet  Principles  ol  partnering  lor  the  male  dance 
student  Repeatable  to  a  maximum  of  4  credits 
DANC  429  Ballet  Variations  and  Repertory  (3)  Pre-  or 
corequisite  DANC  428  Choreography,  music,  scenario  and 
staging  of  standard  works  in  ballet  Repeatable  to  a  maximum  of 
6    credits 

DANC  430  Dance  Ethnology  (3)  Social  and  cultural 
aspects  of  dance  in  world  cultures  with  emphasis  on  non- 
western  peoples 

DANC  448  Modern  Dance  VII  (3)  Prerequisite  DANC  349 
or  audition  Advanced  technique  in  contemporary  dance  with 
emphasis  on  physical  and  expressive  skills  Repeatable  to  a 
maximum  of  6  credits 

DANC  449  Modern  Dance  VIII  (3)  Prerequisite  DANC  448 
or  audition  Intensive  work  in  modern  technique  for  the 
professionally  oriented  dancer  Repeatable  to  a  maximum  of  6 
credits 


DANC  468  Modern  Repertory  (3)  Prerequisite  DANC  165 
AND  249  and  permission  ol  the  instructor  Th«  form,  content, 
music,  design  and  performance  of  selected  works  of  well  known 
modern  choreographers,  including  Humphrey,  Graham  and 
Limon  Repeatable  to  a  maximum  of  6 

DANC  471  Movement  Behavior  (3)  Prerequisite  DANC 
165  The  social  psychology  ol  movement,  reciprocity  ot 
physical  and  emotional  behavior 

DANC  482  History  of  Dance  I  (3)  The  development  ol 
dance  from  primitive  limes  to  the  middle  ages  and  the 
relationship  ol  dance  forms  to  patterns  ot  culture 

DANC  483  History  of  Dance  II  (3)  The  development  ol 
dance  from  the  Renaissance  period  to  the  present  time  and  the 
relationship  of  dance  forms  to  patterns  ot  culture 

DANC  484  Philosophy  of  Dance  (3)  I  rerequWtfl  DANC 
482,  OR  483  or  permission  of  instructor  Critical  analysis  of 
dance  as  a  creative  experience  andthe  role  ol  professional. 
educational  and  recreational  dance  in  our  society  Study  of 
selected  approaches  to  current  developments  m  dance 

DANC  485  Survey  of  Dance  Literature  (3)  Prerequisite 

DANC  482  AND  483  Research  methods  and  bibliography  m 
dance 

DANC  486  Movement  and  Media  (3)  Two  lectures  and 
two  laboratory  periods  Prerequisite  permission  of  instructor 
Theory  and  pratice  of  recording  solo  and  group  dances  on  film 
and  video-tape  Analysis  ol  significant  dance  films, 
photographic  lighting  and  editing  techniques 

DANC  489  Special  Topics  In  Dance  (1-3)  Prerequisite 
consent  of  the  department  chairman  Repeatable  to  a  maximum 
of  6  credits  provided  subject  matter  is    I 

DANC   499   Dance   Workshop   IV:   Practicum   (1-6) 

Prerequisite  permission  of  the  department  chairman  Advanced 
workshop  m  dance  presentation,  including  performing, 
production  and  planned  field  experiences  Repeatable  to  a 
maximum  of  6  credits 

DHCR  —  Human  and  Community 
Resource 

DHCR  200  Introduction  to  Human  Services  (3)  An 

interdisciplinary  experience  exploring  the  provision  of  human 
services  m  a  variety  of  community  and  institutional  settings 
Lectures,  seminars  and  observation  and  participation  m 
campus,    community  and  governmental  service  agencies 

DHCR  288  Special  Topics  in  Human  and  Community 
Resources  (1-3)  Topics  m  interdisciplinary  processes 
relevant  to  the  study  of  human  and  community  resources 
Repeatable  to  a  maximum  of  six  credits  when  the  sublet  matter 
is  different  and  when  there  is  no  suffix 

DHCR  488  Selected  Topics  In  Human  and 
Community  Resources  (1-3)  Topics  in  interdisciplinary 
processes  relevant  to  the  study  ol  human  and  community 
resources  Repeatable  to  a  maximum  of  six  credits  when  the 
subject  matter  is  different  and  when  there  is  no  suffix 

ECON  —  Economics 

ECON   105  Economics  of  Social  Problems  (3)  An 

introduction  to  modern  economic  and  social  problems  their 
nature,  causes,  and  policy  implications  Closed  to  students  who 
have  taken    two  o)  ECON  201.  203.  OR  205 

ECON  201  Principles  of  Economics  I  (3)  An  introduction 
to  the  problems  of  unemployment,  inflation,  and  economic 
growth  Emphasis  is  placed  on  the  roles  ol  monetary  and  fiscal 
policy  in  the  conduct  of  macro-economic  policy  The  efficacy  of 
wage  and  price  controls  is  analyzed 

ECON  203  Principles  of  Economics  II  (3)  This  course 
emphasizes  the  behavior  of  individual  consumers  and  business 
firms,  problems  of  international  trade  and  finance,  the 
distribution  of  income,  policies  for  eliminating  poverty  and 
discrimination,  the  problems  of  environmental  pollution,  and  the 
impact  of  different  market  structures  upon  economic  activity 
(Studenls  are  advised  to  take  ECON  201  before  ECON  203  ) 

ECON  205  Fundamentals  of  Economics  (3)  (Not  open 
to  students  who  have  credit  m  ECON  201  Credit  will  be  given  (or 
either  201  OR  205.  but  not  for  both  Students  in  the  College  of 
Business  and  Management  are  required  to  take  ECON  20 1  .AND 
should  not  TAKE  205  )  A  one-semester  introduction,  for  non- 
majors,  to  the  principles  of  economics  and  their  applications  to 
the  leading  economic  problems  of  society,  including  inflation, 
unemployment,  population,  poverty,  urban  renewal,  inequality, 
monopoly,  environmental  protection,  international  trade, 
imperialism,  economic  planning,  and  comparative  economic 
systems 

ECON  301  Current  Issues  in  American  Economic 
Policy  (3)  Prerequisite  ECON  201  OR  205  An  analysis  of 
current  economic  policy  problems  Application  of  available  facts 
and  elementary  techniques  to  the  study  of  such  policy  problems 
as  inflation,  unemployment,  taxation,  population,  income 
distribution,  and  welfare  programs 
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ECON  —  Economics 


ECON  307  Development  of  Economic  Ideaa:  Social 
lnuai  and  Political  Applications  (3) 

R    20b     The    development    ol    economic    ideas    with 
particular  releir  ittonafsp  with  social 

contemporan/  politico-economic  problems.  underlying 
philosophies,  view  ot  the  human  prospect  methods  ot  analysis, 
and  the  role  ot  values  Marx,  Marshall.  Veblen.  Schumpeter 
Keynes.  Samueison.  Friedman.  Gatoraith.  Myrdal.  Joan 
Robinson,  and  others 

ECON  310  Evolution  of  Modern  Capitalism  In 
Western   Europe   and   the   United   States   (3) 

evolution  ot  the  capitalist  system  from  its  medieval  orifl 

lynamic  forces  ot  cumulative  change  m 

aiding     capital     accumulation,     technology. 

expansion  ol  markets,  the  corporate  lorm  ot  private  property  m 

the  nn  i  ,ind  the  relation  ot  capitalism  to  war 

and  revolution 

ECON  311  American  Economic  Development  (3) 
Prerequisite  ECON  20 1  AND  203.  OR  205  An  anal* 
major  issues  in  the  growth  and  development  ol  the  American 
economy  Basic  economic  theory  related  to  such  topics  as 
agriculture,  banking,  industrialization,  slavery,  transportation, 
and  the  Depression  of  the  1930s 

ECON  316  Economic  Development  of  Latin  America 

(3)  li     ECON  201  AND  203.  OR  205    Institutional 

characteristics  ot  latin  America  and  an  analysis  ot  alternative 
strategies  and  policies  tor  development 

ECON  317  Economic  Development  of  South  Asia 
and  Sub-saharan  Africa  (3)  Prerequisites  ECON  201  AND 
203  OR  205  analysis  ol  common  themes  and  problems  ot 
national  development  m  Southern  Asia  and  Sub-Saharan  Atnca 
Relations  ol  economic  patterns  to  society  and  politics  The 
record  ot  achievement  planning  and  plans  Population,  aid  and 
investment,  trade,  and  other  topics 

ECON  355  Economics  of  Crime  and  Law 
Enforcement  (3)  Prerequisite  ECON  201  AND  203.  OR  205 
Economic  analysis  ol  crime  and  the  criminal  |ustice  system, 
mckjdmg  such  topics  as  the  measurement  ot  crime,  economic 
models  ot  crime,  cost  and  benefits  ot  police  and  prisons,  private 
protection  gambling  and  other  victimless  enmes.  and  organized 
crime 

ECON  361   Economics  of  American  Industries  (3) 

Prerequisite  ECON  20 1  ANO  203.  OR  205  A  survey  ol  industrial 
organization  theory  Analysis  of  the  structure,  conduct, 
performance,  and  public  policies  «  selected  American 
industries 

ECON  370  Labor  Markets.  Human  Resources,  and 
Trade  Unions  (3)  Prerequisite  ECON  20 1  and  ECON  203  or 
ECON  205  A  survey  ot  labor  markets  and  the  American  labor 
movement  Analysis  ot  labor  force  growth  and  composition, 
problems  ol  unemployment  and  labor  market  operations 
theories  ol  wage  determination,  the  wage-price  spiral,  collective 
bargaining,  and  governmental  regulation  ol  employment  and 
labor  relations  Credit  will  be  given  tor  only  one  course  ECON 
370  or  ECON  470 

ECON  374  Sex  Roles  In  Economic  Life  (3)  Prerequisite 
ECON  201  AND  203,  OR  205  Discrimination  against  women  in 
the  labor  market,  the  division  ol  labor  m  the  home  and  the 
workplace  by  sex.   the  child  care  industry',  women  m  poverty 

ECON  375  Economics  of  Poverty  and  Discrimination 
(3)  Prerequisite  ■  ECON  201  AND  203  OR  205  The  causes  ol 
the  persistance  ol  low  income  groups  the  relationship  ol 
poverty  to  technological  change,  to  economic  growth,  and  to 
education  and  framing,  economic  results  ot  discrimination 
proposed  remedies  for   poverty  and  discrimination 

ECON    380   Comparative    Economic    Systems    (3) 

Prerequisite  ECON  201  AND  203  OR  205  A  comparative 
analysis  of  the  theory  and  practice  ot  various  types  ol  economic 
systems,  with  special  attention  being  given  to  the  economic 
systems  ol  the  United  States,  the  Soviet  Union  Mainland  China. 
Western  and  Eastern  Europe,  and  lesser  developed  countries 

ECON  381  Environmental  Economics  (3)  Prerequisite 
ECON  201  OR  205  or  consent  ol  instructor  Application  ol 
economic  theory  to  problems  ol  environmental  quality  and 
management  Theory  ol  economic  externalities,  common 
property  resources,  alternative  pollution  control  measures,  and 
krnits  to    economic  growth 

ECON   385   Economics   of   Natural   Resources   (3) 

Prerequsite  ECON  205  OR  203  Economic  analysis  ol  natural 
resource  problems,  with  special  emphasis  on  the  rate  of  use  of 
exhausfibie  resources  and  the  problems  posed  lor  the 
maintenance  ot  growth 

ECON  396  Independent  Honors  Study  (3)  Normaly 
taken  «i  the  sertor  year  Prerequisites  ECON  395  and 
candidacy  tor  honors  «i  economes  Integrated  reackng  under 
stall  ovection  leaong  to  the  preparation  ol  a  thesis  «i  ECON 
397 

ECON  397  Honors  Thesis  (3)  Prerequailes  ECON  396 
and  canoyjecy  lor  honors  *i  economes  General  supervision  w4 
be  provided  through  assembled  meefings  with  the  prolessor  m 
charge  ot  the  course 


ECON  398  Topics  In  Economics  (3)  Ths  rixn,  ,t 
designed  to  meet  the  changmg  interests  ot  students  and  staff 
Topics  vary  in  response  to  those  interests  This  course  may  be 
repeated  lor  credit  when  the  subiecl  matter  changes  Students 
are  a<v.  '  umation  about  the  coverage  and 

prerequisites    during  the  registration  period   Repeatable  to  a 

ECON  399  Individual  Reading  and  Research  For 
Undergraduates  (3| 

economics  courses    By     arrangemenl  with  ndMdul 
members    This   course  is  designed     tor   students  desirmg 
specialized  instruction  and  guidance  in  subjects  not  covered  in 
the  course  offerings    Belore  enrollment,     the  student  must 
secure  agreement  from  an  individual  (acuity  member  to  act  as 
his  supervisor  A  program  ol  reading,  research  and  evaluation 
will  be  worked  out  between  the  student  and  Ihe  faculty  member 
Repeatable  to  a  maximum  ot  six  credits 
ECON  401  National  Income  Analysis  (3)  >  '.requisite 
ECON  20 1.203  Required  for  economics  maiors  Anal, 
determination  ot  national  income,  employment,  and  price  levels 
Discussion     of     consumption,     investment,     inflation,     and 
government  liscal  and  monetary  policy 
ECON     402     Business    Cycles     (3)    First    semester 
Prerequisite  ECON  430  A  study  ol  the  causes  ol  depressions 
i  and  secular  instability,    theories  ol 
business  cycles,  and  Ihe  problem  ol  controlling     economic 
instability 

ECON  403  Intermediate  Price  Theory  (3)  i  —requisite 
ECON  201.  203  Required  lor  economics  majors  An  analysis  ot 
i.es  ol  consumer  behavior  and  ol  the  firm,  and  ol 
general  price  and  distribution  theory,  with  applications  to  current 
economic  issues 

ECON  405  Intermediate  Macro-economic  Theory  (3) 

Prerequisite  ECON  201.  203  and  MATH  220  or  ,1s  eg 
Analysis  ol  determination  ot  national  income,  employment, 
prices,  and  growth  Major  sectors  ol  economy,  model 
interaction,  tiscal  and  monetary  policy,  inflation  Especially 
recommended  lor  economics  maiors  and  those  with  analytic 
backgrounds  Credit  will  be  given  lor  only  one  course  ECON 
401  or  ECON  405 

ECON  406  Intermediate  Micro-economic  Theory  (3) 

Prerequisite  ECON  201.  203  and  MATH  220  or  its  equivalent 
Theory  ol  prices  and  markets  Analysis  ol  the  theory  of  Ihe 
household  and  ol  Ihe  lirm,  concepts  ol  general  equilibrium,  and 
wellare  economics  Especially  recommended  for  economics 
majors  and  those  with  analytic  backgrounds  Credit  will  be  given 
lor  only  one  course,  ECON  403  or  ECON  406 
ECON  407  Contemporary  Economic  Thought  (3) 
Prerequisites  ECON  201.  203.  and  senior  standing  Graduate 
students  should  lake  ECON  70S  A  survey  ol  the  development  of 
economic  thought  since  1900  with  special  reference  to 
In  Veblen  and  other  pre-1939  institutionalise  and  to 
post- 1945  neo-mstitutionalist  s  such  as  JK  Galbraith  and 
Gunnar  Myrdal 

ECON  415  Introduction  to  Economic  Development 
of  Underdeveloped  Areas  (3)  Prerequisite  ECON  201 
AND  203.  OR  205  An  analysis  ol  the  economic  and  social 
characteristics  ol  underdeveloped  areas  Recent  theories  ot 
economic  development,  obstacles  to  development,  policies  and 
planning  for  development 

ECON  418  Economic  Development  of  Selected 
Areas  (3)  Prerequisite  ECON  415  Institutional  characteristics 
ol  a  specific  area  are  discussed  and  alternate  strategies  and 
policies   tor  development  are  analyzed 

ECON  421  Economic  Statistics  (3)  Prerequisite  MATH 
1 10  or  equivalent  Not  open  to  students  who  have  taken  BMGT 
230  or  BMGT  23 1  An  introduction  to  the  use  ol  statistics  in 
economics  Topics  include  probability,  random  variables  and 
their  distributions,  sampling  theory,  estimation,  hypothesis 
testing,  analysis  ot  variance,  regression  analysis,  correlation 
ECON  422  Quantitative  Methods  In  Economics  (3) 
Prerequisites  ECON  201,  203.  AND  421  (or  BMGT  230)  or 
permission  ol  instructor  Emphasizes  Ihe  interaction  between 
the  economic  problems  posed  by  economists  and  the 
assumptions  employed  m  statistical  theory  Deals  with  the 
formulation,  estimation  and  testing  ot  economic  models  Topes 
include  single  variable  and  multiple  variable  regression 
techniques,  theory  ot  identification,  autocorrelation  and 
simultaneous  equations  Independent  work  relating  the  material 
in  the  course  to  an  economic  problem  chosen  by  the  student  is 

r. ■,],.!■'•-. 1 

ECON  425  Mathematical  Economics  (3)  Prerequisites 
ECON  401  AND  403  and  one  year  ol  college  mathemn! 
course  designed  to  enable  economics  majors  to  understand  the 
simpler  aspects  of  mathematical  economics  Those  parts  of  the 
calculus  and  algebra  required  lor  economic  analysis  wit  be 
PfeeSfTfed 

ECON  430  Money  and  Banking  (3)  i  'erequate  ECON 
20 1  and  ECON  203  The  structure  ol  financial  institutions  and 
the*  role  1 1he  provision  ol  money  and  near  money  Analysis  ot 
the  Federal  Reserve  System  the  lechrvques  ol  central  banks 
and  the  control  of  supply  of  financial  assets  m  statxtzation 
pokey  Relationship  ot  money  and  credit  to  economc  activity  and 
the  pnee  level  Credit  wtl  be  given  for  only  one  course  ECON 
430  or    ECON  43 1 


ECON  431  Theory  of  Money.  Prices  and  Economic 

Activity  (3)    j.    .!.    I        '.  4(ii  or  ECON  405  Monetary 

theory  and  Ihe  role  ol  money  financial  institutions  and  (Merest 
rates  m  macro  models  Analysis  of  money  demand  and  supply 
and  ol  the  Monelanst-Koynesie  n  debate  at  the,  allecl  inflation 
and  stabikzation  pokey  Credit  w4  be  given  lor  only  one  course 
ECON  430  or  FCOM  431 

ECON  440  International  Economic*  (3)  Prerequisite 
ECON  201  and  ECON  203  A  description  ol  international  trade 
and  the  analysis  ol  international  transactions  exchange  rales, 
and  balance  of  payments  Analysis  of  pokoet  of  protection. 
devaluation  and  exchange  rate  stabilization  and  the* 
consequences  Credrl  vnll  be  given  for  only  one  course  ECON 
440  or  ECON  44 1 

ECON  441  Theory  of  International  Economics  (3) 
Prerequisite  ECON  40 1  or  ECON  405.  and  ECON  403  or  ECON 
406  Theoretical  treatment  ol  international  trade  and 
international  Imance  includes  Ricarckan  and  Heckscher-OlaYi 
theories  of  comparative  advantage,  analysis  ol  tariffs  and  other 
trade  barriers,  international  factor  mobility,  balance  of  payments 
adjustments,  exchange  rale  determination,  and  fiscal  and 
monetary  pokey  in  an  open  economy  Credit  we  be  given  lor 
only  one  course  ECON  440   or  ECON  441 

ECON  450  Introduction  to  Public  Sector  Economics 
(3)  Prerequisite  ECON  201  and  ECON  203  or  ECON  205  The 
role  ot  federal,  state,  and  local  governments  *i  meeting  pubkc 
wants  Analysis  ot  theories  of  taxation,  pubec  expenditures, 
government  budgeting,  benefit-cost  analysis  and  ncome 
'  ifion  and  their  pokey  appkcalona  Credit  w*  be  given 
for  only  one    course   ECON  450  or  ECON  454 

ECON  451  Public  Choice  and  Public  Policy  (3) 
Prerequisite  ECON  201.  203.  OR  205  Analysis  of  ccaective 
decision  making,  economic  models  ol  government,  program 
budgeting,  and  policy  implementation,  emphasis  on  models  ol 
pubkc  choice  and  institutions   which  afteel  decision  making 

ECON  454  Theory  of  Public  Finance  and  Fiscal 
Federalism  (3)  Prerequisite  ECON  403  or  ECON  406  Study 
ol  wellare  economics  and  the  theory  of  pubkc  goods,  taxation 
public  expenditures,  benefit-cost  analysis,  and  state  and  local 
tmance  Applications  ol  theory  to  current  pokey  issues  CrecM 
wtf  be  grven  lor  only  one  course    ECON  450  or  ECON  454 

ECON  460  Industrial  Organization  (3)  Prereqmsrte 
ECON  403  and  406  Changing  structure  of  the  American 
economy  price  policies  in  dillerent  industrial  classifications  ol 
monopoly  and  competition  m  relation  to  problems  ol  pubkc 
policy 

ECON  465  Health  Care  Economics  (3)  Prerequwte 
ECON  203  or  ECON  206  Analysis  ot  the  health  care.  Ihe 
organization  ot  its  delivery  and  Imancing  Access  to  care  the 
role  ol  insurance,  reguiat.on  of  hospitals,  physicians,  and  the 
drug  industry  role  ol  technology,  and  krmts  on  hearth  care 
spending 

ECON     470     Theory     of     Labor     Economics     (3) 

Prerequisite  ECON  403  or  ECON  406  An  analytical  treatment  ol 
ol  labor  markets  The  theory  ol  human  capital  and 
allocation  ol  time  in  household  labor  supply  models  margnai 
productivity  theory  of  labor  demand  market  structure  and  the 
efficiency  ot  labor  markets  information  theory  and  screerxng 
discrimination  distribution  ol  rfveome.  and  unemployment  Credit 
w*  be  given  for  only  one  course  ECON  370  or  ECON  470 

ECON  47 1  Current  Problems  In  Labor  Economic*  (3) 
Prerequisite  ECON  470  For  students  who  wish  to  pursue.  t\ 
depth,  selected  topics  m  the  labor  field  issues  and  topes 
selected  lor  delated  examination  may  *idude  manpower 
traiwg  and  development  unemployment  compensation  and 
social  security  race  and  sex  dacrmnabon  n  employment, 
wage  theory  productivity  analysis,  the  problems  of  coiecsve 
bargaining  m  public  employment  wage-price  controls  and 
incomes  pokey 

ECON  482  Economics  ol  the  Soviet  Union  (3) 
Prerequisite  ECON  201  AND  203  OR  205  An  analysis  of  the 
organization,  operatng  pmoptes  and  performance  of  the  Soviet 
economy  with  attention  to  the  rutloncai  and  ideological 
background.  plamng  resources,  industry  agriculture, 
domestic  and  foreign  trade,  finance,  labor,  and  the  structure 
and  growth  ot  national   rcome 

ECON  484  The  Economy  of  China  (3)  PrerecMerle 
ECON  201  AND  203  OR  205  Pokcies  and  pertormances  of  ft* 
Chinese  economy  saxe  1949  W*  bec«n  with  a  Survey  ol  modem 
China's  economc  history  Emphasizes  the  alralegxts  and 
xistitutinnai  nnovations  that  Ihe  Crvnese  have  adopted  to 
overcome  the  problems  ot  economc  development  Some 
economc  controversies  raised  durng  the  'CuNurai  Revolution- 
wJ  be  covered  *i  review  ol  the  problems  and  prospects  of  »<e 
present  Chmse  economy 

ECON  486  The  Economics  of  National  Planning  (3) 

Prerequisite  ECON  201  AND  203  OR  205  An  analysis  of  the 
prnccKes  end  precfio-  o!  econon»c  plamng  with  spec* 
reference  to  the  ptarvwig  problems  ot  West  Ei»opean  countries 
and  the  United   Stales 
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ECON  490  Survey  of  Urban  Economic  Problems  and 
Policies  (3)         ■ 

ntroducbon  to  the  study  Of  urban  econontcs  through  the 
exemnation  ot  currant  pokey  «luM  Topes  may  rdude 
suburbaruabon  of  |Obt  and  res«tences  houeng  *"J  urban 
renewal  urban  transportation  development  of  new  towns 
ghetto  economc  development  problems  «  servcet  mch  as 
educaton  and  poke* 

ECON  491  Economics  and  Control  of  Urban  Growth 
(3)  --"sqmsrte  ECON  490  An  anarysn  of  rrtelropoMan 
development  processes  the  consequences  of  afternetrve 
growth  patterns,  and  the     evaluation  ot  poke**  to  control 

ECON   492    Economics    of    Location    and    Regional 

Growth  (3)      ■  r^qur»if«   ECON  403   or  consent  of  I 

Study  of  the     theories    probfama    and  potoe*  of  regonai 

economc  davesoprnent  and  the  location  of  economc  ■ 

both  rural  and  metrcoofrtan     reckons    Methods  of  regonei 

a'a, .  . 

EDCI  —  Curriculum  and  Instruction 

EDCI  280  School  Service  Semester  (3)  -  --our  per 
week  on  campus  with  an  arranged  su  hours  each  week  n 
schools  Oevefopment  of  conceptual  urosrstancsng  of  (he 
teacfvng-iearrvng  process  Semnar  to  coordnate  on-  and  off- 
campus  •xpenences 

EDCI  288  Special  Topics  In  Teacher  Education  1 1-3) 
PrereCMSrfe  major  r  Curriculum  and  instruction  or  consent  of 
department  May  be  repeated  to  a  - 
roc^    s  *Jfey*nJ 

EDCI  298  Special  Problams  in  Teacher  Education  ( 1- 
6)  PrerecMSite  consent  of  advisor  Available  onfy  to  freshmen 
and  sophomore  Curriculum  and  instruction  mayors  who  have 
dafn*a  plans  lor  rvirviduaJ  study  of  approved  problems  relative 
to  the*  preparation  for  teaching  Credrt  accordng  to  I  i 

EDCI     300     Curriculum     and     Instruction     in     Art 

Education  (3)  Prereou&tes   fOC  300  and  EOC 
consent  of  nstructor  Obfectrves.  selection  and  organ- 
subtect  matter,  appropriate  methods,  lesson  plans,  textbook* 
and  other  nstructjcnai  materials  measurement,  and  other  topes 
pertinent  to  an  education 

EDCI  301  Teaching  Art  in  the  Elementary  School  (3) 
Lmted  to  non-art  education  ma^rs  Art  methods  and  materials 
tor  elementary  schools  includes  laboratory  experences  with 
materials  appropriate  for  elementary  schools    Emphasis  on 

emergwj  areas  of  an  education  for  the  elementary  classroom 
indssi 

EDCI  302  Curriculum  and  Instruction  in  Secondary 
Education   Muaicf3,  •  -  EDHC  300  and  B 

Objectives     selection    and    organization    of    subier.' 
appropriate    methods,    lesson    plans,    textbooks    ar  : 
instructional  materials,  measurement,  and  topes  pertjnent  to 
muse  education 

EDO  310  Curriculum  and  Instruction:  Pre-achool  (3) 

Curriculum    of    early    childhood    educate- 
developmental  needs  of  vanous  age 

: 

EDCI     311      Curriculum     and     Instruction:     Early 

Childhood  (K-3)  (3)  - .- 

with  speoal  emphasis  on  cognrtive  and  affective  oVnensions  of 

Vie  young  chad 

EDCI  313  Creative  Activities  and  Material*  for  the 

Young  Child  f3, 

300    Mb?  'echrvques  and 

resources  tor  ar   muac   pta) 

EDCI  314  Teaching  Language.  Reading,  Drama  and 
Literature  with  Young  Children  (3j 
280  Corequsite  .  and  ECO 

313  introduction  to  the  teaching  of  reackng  ct  the  context  of  the 
language  arts    begnrwig  reackng  retruction  and  oNa  I 

EDCI  3 1 5  The  Young  Child  in  the  Social  Environment 

-.reojjisftes  ECO 
ds  understanring  of  people,  social 
roles    K 

atAty  to  peers  and  adults 

Related  fecnocjues  mater  ai*  and  resources  ncfcjded 
EDCI  316  The  Teaching  of  Reading:  Early  Childhood 
. 

■ 

■ 
uses  of  ■  ■*>  and 

:  I 

EDO    317    The    Young    Child    and    the    Physical 
Environment  (3)  finn  ■■**»■    EOC    113   anrJ 
CorecMSites   ED  •  as.  and 

background  knowledge  important  to  guiding  I 
how  to  learn  about  the  physical  erwonment    The  skills  of 
guantjftcabcr  observation  Terence,  space-time  refaeonshios 
arr.  ztasssfcaaor 


EDO    318    Professional    Development    Seminar    in 
Early  Childhood  Education  ( 1  2] 

.  of  teaching  young  chidren   pianrvvj  da*V  programs 
orgarvjxng  the  leerrvng  envrorvnenf  developing  the  eun 
cierrtyng  values   gux*rtg  behavior   deonoeng  and  evsJuafrg 
and  work^vj  w<th  parenu  and  other  adults    fieoeatar 

EDCI  320  Curriculum  and  Instruction  In  Secondary 

Education   Social  Studies  (3)  . 

EDO  390    Obfectrves.  selection  and  orgaruabon  of  subfect 

mafter.  appropriate  methods  lesson  plans,  textbooks  and  other 

nstructionel  matenels.  measurement  ar<J  fopMit  pertinent  to 

scoai  stuckes  educabon    includes  emphas- 

education 

EDCI  321  Curriculum  and  Instruction  In  Secondary 
Education    Geography  13, 

EDO  390    Objectives    selection  and  orgarwation  of  subject 

•expropriate  rnethods.  ktsson  plena  textbooks  and  other 

nstructionai  msteriafe    measurem*-  I  •  r+r*  to 

EDCI  322  Curriculum  and  Instruction  in  Elementary 
Education  -  Social  Studies  (3) 

and  ECHO  300    Curr<utum    c*geru:abon   and  methods  of 
leecNng  •vvJuaftor  ofrnsrtrjrisjrj  end  Miatot  ofem^ormMnfM 

resources     Emphasis    on    muthcurturai    education     mcXides 

EDCI  330  Curriculum  and  Instruction  In  Secondary 

Education:   Foreign  Language  f 3 j 

300  and  EDO  390   Obje 

subfect  matter  appropriate  methods  lesson  plans.  Ma 

1- ■:'.■*■■■  r-."  y,r*  msesyMti  neas*swAran1  BrtfofJrssrlopca 

Wr*r*   •-     ■--.--     ,      ,-   ,.;,,*   •:-:.    -V    / 

E0CI  340  Curriculum  and  Instruction  in  Secondary 

Education    English    Speech    Drama     ; 

EDhC  ..■vectves.     Mfecfov 

organization  of  subfect  matter,  appropriate  methods,  lesson 

plane,      textbooks      and      other      r*struc*ona*      metenefe. 

measur-  Cngteti    speech 

oVama  edu 

EDCI  342  Curriculum  and  Instruction  in  Elementary 

Education    Language  Arts  (3, 

EDHC   ': 

*rr6ng  speftng   hertdH 
inckjdes  Mb  sr  «snces 

EDCI  350  Curriculum  and  Instruction  in  Secondary 
Education:  Mathematics  (3) 

:  nd  organiza 

. 

■ 
rnaiMWMtci  fKfcjcaadr 

EDCI  352  Curriculum  and  Instruction  in  Elementary 
Education:   Mathematics  13, 
■ 
■ 
■ 

eases  includes  tabor 
EDCI  362  Curriculum  and  Instruction  in  Elementary 
Education:  Reading  (3. 
■     ■ 

•  >;r-  tff.*:      stones. 

■ 

Jidrvtduaf  needs  he 

EDCI  370  Curriculum  and  Instruction  in  Secondary 

Education:  Science  '3 

■ 

■   ■ 

■ 

■ 

■ 

EOCI  372  Curriculum  and  Instruction  in  Elementary 

Education:  Science  (3 

:    ■". 

science   in    tt^e   element^-. 
strategy,  effect  '^c  DMtni 

■ 

EDC1  380  Curriculum  and  Instruction    Elementary 

■     i 
EDCI    381    Schools    and    Children      ] 

EDCI  383  Curricufum  and  Instruction  in  Secondary 
Education:  Dance  (3i 

■ 
appropriate    "eff-eds    lessen   pis-  d    gf*av 

nsiructicnai  essfai 
■-.  dance 


EDO    390   Principles    and    Methods    of    Secondary 
Education    (3j  .*rt    of 

<-*   *r<l 
serwy  fvgh  schools  'V/V/*  cotiems  co* 
subfect  fwjios  conedered  *  refeton  *.-,  the  needs  and  rsereets 
ssnl  sooei  prc«fems  of  today  eri  the  central 
■ 

EOCI  401  Student  Teaching  In  Elementary  School 
Art    4  ■:  ■  tent  of 

EDCI  402  Student  Teaching  in  Secondary  Schoote: 

Art  (2-8, 

EDCI  403  Teaching  of  Art  Criticism  In  PuMc  Schooie 

, 

ard  students  k-orr  other  rjsy,  - 

EDCI    40*    Practicum    in    Art    Education:        Two- 

Olmensional  f3, 

oVnenaional    *. .  .  mads]      >-.^/^*ir4    of 

|  ^ocedures  ard  preseritaVjr.  of  rr^teriaH  t 
lafarigi 

EDCI    407    Practicum    in    Art    Education:       Threev 
Oimensional  (3J  ■  .  leveioc  skAs 

EDCI    410   The    Child    and    the    Curriculum     Eerty 

CtsMfcood    'i,  rlftetanetsp  of  *-*  v-w  -. ," .-.>/•■    ■■*■.*?, 

'-*■(.*?•    f/enrJi    r    gsTtaiesi    or^pjarszaaov     9h    aMaei    of 

-  , 

'AOrer 

/  Bde  '; 

EDCI      4 1 1      Student      Teaching       Preschool     (4) 

■ 
EDO    412    Student    Teaching:    Kindergarten    f4j 

EDCI   413   Student   Teaching:   Primary  Grades  (8) 

EDCI     4 1 6     Mainetreaming     in     Early     Childhood 
Educational  Settings  < :  sees  and  4cc*ed 

,  j**  ear>/ 
. 
EDCI  420  Student  Teaching  Seminar  in  Secondary 
Education:  Social  Stud  *i    1 
■ 

. 
EDCI  421  Student  Teaching  In  Seconds 
Social  Studies  1 1 1 

EDCI  422  Student  Teaching  in  Secondary  i 
Geography     12 
EDCI     423     Social     Studies     in     Early    Chsldhood 
E  ducat  lor      3 

■ 

■ 
EDCI  424  Social  Studies  in  the  Elementary  School 
I 

-. 

■ 
EDO  425  Social  Stud.es  arui  Muftkcutturaf  Education 
3  .  ~a*  *r* 

apyjfkafjfff  overf  of  sooei 

sfedte*    nstrv:*'  ^'anged    on    an 

rt>&zr&r\i  baasl  Mi 

EDO  426  Method*  of  Teaching  Social  tfarJiii  hs 
-.-.-.'--■.'.- 

■-  •-. 
wgpmatoi   v  inbsccl  iiosbb    tpptephatt  mt^om    laaasy 

■ 
- 

cssssral  edtcafiori 
EDCI  430  Student  Teaching  i 
Education:   Foreign   Language 

■rvTXAXr 

EDO  431  Student  Teaching  in  Secondary  Schoote 
Foreign  Languages  [12] 

EDO    432     Foreign    Language     Methods     in    the 
Elementary  School  (3]  tjccot 

.  ■ 
Mm  foreign  language*  r  etenrenfar/  sctccjs 
■  y^crhent 
EDO    403    Teaching    the    Au<*o-Unguaf    SkMe    Mj 
Foreign  Languages  '3 

-  sbjpcfsea    ss*jcssw  vrf. 
-■-' 
■    ■  .        ■■•  - 

. 
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EOCI  434  Methods  of  Teaching  English  to  Speakers 
of  Other  Languages  (3)  An  mlroductorv  course  m  melhods 
lor  teaching  listening,  speaking,  reading  and  writing  techniques 
and  a  review  of  research  findings 

EDO  43S  Teaching  Reading  In  a  Second  Language 

(3)  Prerequisite  consenl  of  instructor  Analysis  of  selected 
theories  and  practices  m  first  language  reading  applied  to 
second  language  teaching/learning,  diagnostic  and  prescriptive 
techniques  and  analysis  of  the  student's  cultural  background  as 
a  factor  m  evaluating  reading  achievement  m  the  second 
language 

EOCI  436  Teaching  for  Multicultural  Understanding 
(3)  rhe  techniques  and  content  tor  leaching  culture  in  foreign 
language  classes  and  English  as  a  Second  Language  (ESL) 
classes  Research  and  evaluation  of  selected  aspects  of  a 
basis  for  creating  teaching  materials 

EOCI  437  Billngual-Blcultural  Education  (3)  Analysis  of 
bilmguai-bicultural  education  m  the  U  S  and  abroad  with 
emphasis  on  TESOL  Methods  of  teaching,  goals,  instructional 
materials  and  mamstreammg  of  bilingual  students 

EOCI  438  Field  Experience  in  TESOL  (3)  Prerequisite 
EOCI  434  or  equivalent,  and  consent  of  instructor  Systematic 
observations,  tutoring  and  teaching  in  a  TESOL  field  setting 

EOCI  440  Student  Teaching  Seminar  In  Secondary 
Education:  English,  Speech,  Drama  (1)  Corequisite 
EDO  441  An  analysis  ot  teaching  theory,  strategies  and 
techniques  m  relation  to  (he  student  teaching  experience 

EDCI  441  Student  Teaching  In  Secondary  Schools: 
English  (12)  Prerequisite   EDO  340 

EDCI  442  Student  Teaching  In  Secondary  Schools: 
Speech  (12)  Prerequisite  EDCI  340 

EOCI   443   Literature   for   Children   and    Youth   (3) 

Analysis  of  literary  materials  for  children  and  youth  Timeless  and 
ageless  books,  and  outstanding  examples  of  contemporary 
publishing  Evaluation  of  the  contributions  of  individual  authors, 
illustrators  and  children's  book  awards 

EOCI  444  Language  Arts  In  Early  Childhood 
Education  (3)  Teaching  of  spelling,  handwriting,  oral  and 
written  expression  and  creative  expression  Primarily  for  m- 
service  teachers,  nursery  school  through  grade  3 

EOCI  445  Language  Arts  in  the  Elementary  School 

(3)  Teaching  ol  spelling,  handwriting,  oral  and  written 
expression  and  creatrve  expression  Primarily  for  in-service 
teachers,  grades  1-6 

EOCI  446  Methods  of  Teaching  English,  Speech, 
Drama  in  Secondary  Schools  (3)  Prerequisite  EDHD  300 
and  EDCl  390.  or  consent  ot  instructor  The  objectives,  selection 
and  organisation  ot  subject  matter,  appropriate  methods,  lesson 
plans,  textbooks,  and  other  instructional  materials, 
measurement  and  topics  pertinent  to  english.  speech,  and 
drama  education  For  m-service  teachers 

EDCI  447  Field  Experience  In  English,  Speech, 
Drama  Teaching  (1)  Corequisite  EDCI  340  Practical 
experience  as  an  aide  to  a  regular  enghsh.  speech  or  drama 
teacher,  assigned  responsibilities  and  participation  m  a  variety  of 
teachmg/learning  activities 

EDCI  450  Student  Teaching  Seminar  in  Secondary 
Education:  Mathematics  (3)  Corequisite  EDO  451  An 
analysis  of  teaching  theory,  strategies,  and  techniques  m  relation 
(o  the  student  teaching  experience 

EDCI  451  Student  Teaching  In  Secondary  Schools: 
Mathematics  (12)  Prerequisite  EDCI  350 

EDCI  452  Mathematics  in  Early  Childhood  Education 

(3)  Prerequisite  MATH  210  or  equivalent  Emphasis  on 
materials  and  procedures  which  help  pupils  sense  arithmetic 
meanings  and  relationships  Primarily  for  in-service  teachers. 
nursery  school  through  grade  3 

EOCI  453  Mathematics  In  the  Elementary  School  (3) 

Prerequisite  MATH  210  or  equivalent  Emphasis  on  materials 
and  procedures  which  help  pupils  sense  arithmetic  meanings 
and  relationships  Primarily  for  m-service  leachers,  grades  1-6 

EOCI     454     The     Mathematics     Laboratory     (3) 

Prerequisite  EDCI  352  or  equivalent,  or  consent  of  the 
instructor  The  definition,  design,  and  uses  of  an  elementary 
school  mathematics  laboratory  Laboratory  visitations  The 
design  of  instructional  activities  and  field-test  activities  with 
children 

EDCI  455  Methods  of  Teaching  Mathematics  In 
Secondary  Schools  (3)  Prerequisite  EDHD  300  and  EDCI 
390.  or  consent  of  instructor  The  objectives,  selection  and 
organization  of  subject  matter,  appropriate  methods,  lesson 
plans,  textbooks  and  other  instructional  materials,  measurement 
and  topics  pertinent  to  mathematics  education  For  m-serv>ce 
teachers 

EDCI  456  Diagnosis  of  Learning  Disabilities  in 
Mathematics  (3)  Prerequisites  au  courses  m  the  EDSP  330 
block  and  MATH  210  or  consent  of  the  mstructor  Development 
ot  skills  m  diagnosing  and  identifying  learning  disabilities  m 
mathematics  and  m  planning  for  individualized  instruction  Chmc 
participation  required 


EOCI  461  Reading  In  Early  Childhood  Education  (3) 
Fundamentals  of  developmental  reading  instruction,  including 
reading  readiness,  use  ot  experience  stories,  procedures  m 
using  basal  readers,  the  improvement  of  comprehension,  word 
analysis  and  procedures  for  determining  individual  needs 
Primarily  tor  m-service  teachers,  nursery  school  through  grade  3 
EOCI  462  Reeding  In  the  Elementary  School  (3) 
Fundamentals  of  developmental  reading  instruction,  including 
reading  readiness,  use  ot  experience  stories,  procedures  m 
using  basal  readers,  the  improvement  of  comprehension,  word 
analysis,  and  procedures  for  determining  individual  needs 
Primarily  tor  m-service  teachers,  grades  1-8 
EDCI  463  The  Teaching  of  Reading  In  the  Secondary 
School  (3)  The  fundamentals  of  secondary  reading  instruction, 
including  emphasis  on  content  reading  instruction 
EDCI  464  Clinical  Practices  in  Reading  Diagnosis 
and  Instruction  (3)  Prerequisite.  EDCI  362  or  463  A 
laboratory  course  <n  which  each  student  has  one  or  more  pupils 
lor  analysis  and  instruction  At  least  one  class  meeting  per  week 
to  diagnose  individual  cases  and  to  plan  instruction 
EDCI  466  Literature  for  Adolescents  (3)  Reading  and 
analysis  of  fiction  and  nonaction,  methods  for  critically  assessing 
quality  and  appeal,  current  theory  and  methods  of  instruction 
research  on  response  to  literature,  curriculum  design  and 
selection  of  books 

EDCI  467  Teaching  Writing  (3)  Sources  and  procedures 
tor  developing  curriculum  objectives  and  materials  for  teaching 
written  composition,  prewntmg.  composing,  and  revision 
procedures,  contemporary  directions  m  rhetorical  theory,  survey 
of  research  on  composition  instruction 
EDCI  471  Student  Teaching  in  Secondary  Schools: 
Science  (12)  Prerequisite  EDCI  352 
EDCI  472  Methods  of  Teaching  Science  In 
Secondary  Schools  (3)  Prerequisites  EDHD  300.  EDCI390, 
and  consent  of  instructor  The  study  ot  the  teachers  role  in 
secondary  school  science  instruction  preparing  objectives, 
plannmg  lessons,  selecting  and  organizing  lor  classroom  and 
laboratory  instruction,  determining  appropriate  teaching 
methods,  selecting  textbooks  and  other  instructional  materials 
measuring  and  evaluating  student  achievement  Includes  lab  and 
field  experience  For  m-service  teachers 
EDCI  473  Environmental  Education  (3)  Two  lecture- 
discussion  periods  and  one  three  hour  laboratory -field 
experience  session  per  week  An  interdisciplinary  course 
covering  the  literature,  techniques  and  strategies  of 
environmental  education  Emphasis  on  the  study  of 
environmental  education  programs  and  the  development  of  a 
specific  program  which  is  designed  to  implement  the  solution  ol 
an  environmental  problem  The  laboratory-field  experience  is 
provided  as  a  model  for  future  activities  of  students  [Open  to 
any  student  who  wishes  to  become  actively  involved  m  the 
process  of  environmental  education  program  development  | 
EDCI  474  Science  in  Early  Childhood  Education  (3) 
Objectives,  methods,  materials  and  activities  tor  teaching 
science  in  the  elementary  school  Primarily  tor  m-service 
teachers,  nursery  school  through  grade  3 
EDCI  475  Science  in  the  Elementary  School  (3) 
Objectives,  methods,  materials,  and  activities  for  teaching 
science  m  the  elementary  school  Primarily  for  m-serv»ce 
teachers,  grades  1-6 

EDCI  476  Teaching  Ecology  and  Natural  History  (3) 
An  introduction  to  the  teaching  of  natural  history  m  the 
classroom  and  m  the  field  Ecological  principles,  resources  and 
instructional  materials,  curricular  materials  Primarily  for 
teachers,  park  naturalists,  and  outdoor  educators 
EDCI  460  The  Child  and  the  Curriculum:  Elementary 
(3)  Relationship  of  the  school  curriculum,  grades  1-6.  to  child 
growth  and  development  Recent  trends  m  curriculum 
organization,  the  effect  of  environment  on  learning  readiness  to 
learn,  and  adapting  curriculum  content  and  methods  to  maturity 
levels  of  children  Primarily  for  m-service  teachers,  grades  1-6 
EDCI  481  Student  Teaching:  Elementary  (12) 
Prerequisite  completion  ot  required  methods  courses  and 
consent  of  department 

EDCI  482  Student  Teaching  in  Elementary  School: 
Special  Education  (6)  Prerequaria  completion  of  required 
methods  courses  and  consent  ot  department  Limited  to  special 
education  majors  who  have  previously  applied  Provides  6 
weeks  of  full-time  experience  m  the  regular  elementary 
classroom 

EDCI  483  Student  Teaching  In  School  Media 
Centers:  Elementary  (6)  Prerequisites  EDHD  300.  EDO 
480.  or  consent  ot  instructor  Supervised  mternship  experience 
m  elementary  and  middle  school  med«a  centers  Participation  at 
a  professional  level  m  the  management  and  operation  of  an  on- 
going media  program 

EDCI  484  Student  Teaching  In  Elementary  School: 
Music  (4-6)  Lmnted  to  MUED  majors  who  have  consent  of 
department  Fulfills  elementary  teachmg  requ*ements  <n  K-12 
music  education  programs 

EDCI  485  Student  Teaching  in  Elementary  School: 
Physical  Education  (4-8)  Limited  to  PHED  majors  who  have 
consenl  ol  the  department  Futffts  elementary  teachng 
requirements  m  K-12  physical  education  programs 


EDCI  486  Supervision  of  Student  Teachers  (3) 
Designed  for  m  service  teachers  The  development  and 
refinement  of  skids  m  observing  evaluating  and  conducing 
conferences  with  student  teachers  Ckmcal  supervision  and 
cooperative  problem  sofvmg  Requred  by  some  school  systems 
for  supervision  of  student  teachers 

EDCI  487  Introduction  to  Computers  In  Instructional 
Settings  (3)  Prerequisite  at  least  s»  hours  m  education  or 
instructional  experience  A  frst-level  survey  course  lor  students 
interested  m  the  possib.i-l.es  of  using  computers  for  mstructionai 
purposes  Hands-on  experience  with  computers  Site  visits. 
guest  speakers,  and  ndrwdual  project  opportunities 

EOCI  488  Selected  Topics  In  Teacher  Education  (1- 
3)  Prerequisite  Major  m  curriculum  and  instruction,  or  consent 
ol  department  May  be  repeated  to  a  maximum  ol  six  credits 
when  topic  is  different 

EOCI   489   Field    Experiences   In    Education   (1-4) 

Prerequisite  Consent  ot  department  Planned  fietd  experience  n 
education -related  activities  Credrt  not  to  be  granted  for 
experiences  accrued  prior  to  registration 
EOCI  490  Curriculum  and  Instruction  In  the  Middle 
and  Junior  High  School  (3)  Cumoutum  and  instruction  r 
the  middle  and  junior  high  school  Purposes  functions  end 
characteristics  of  this  school  unit  a  study  of  its  population. 
organisation,  program  of  studies,  methods  staff,  and  other 
topics  together  with  implications  tor  prospective  teachers 

EDCI  491  Student  Teaching  In  Secondary  Schools: 
Health  (12)  Prerequisite    consenl  ot  mstructor 
EDCI  492  Student  Teaching  In  Secondary  Schools: 
Dance  (2-8)  Prerequisite  EDCI  383 


EDCI  493  Student  Teaching  in  School 
Centers:  Secondary  (6)  Prerequisite  EDHD  300  or  c 
of  instructor  Supervised  internship  experience  n  secondary 
school  media  centers  Participation  at  a  professional  level  m  the 
management  and  operation  of  an  on  going  media  program 

EDCI  494  Student  Teaching  in  Secondary  Schools: 
Music  (2-8)  Prerequisite  consenl  of  mstructor 

EDCI  495  Student  Teaching  in  Secondary  Schools 
Physical     Education     (2-8)     PrerecMsrte     consent    ol 

instructor 

EDCI  496  Student  Teaching  Seminar  In  Library 
Media  Services  (3)  An  analysis  of  theory  strategies,  and 
techniques  m  relation  to  the  student  teacrvng  experience 

EDCI  498  Special  Problems  In  Teacher  Education  ( 1- 
6)  Prerequisite  Consent  of  advisor  Available  only  to  curncutum 
and  instruction  majors  who  have  detmile  plans  for  mckvOuai 
study  of  approved  problems  Credit  according  to  extent  of  work 

EDCI  499  Workshops.  Clinics,  and  Institutea  (1-6) 

The  maximum  number  of  credits  that  may  be  earned  under  trvs 
course  symbol  toward  any  degree  is  six  semester  hours,  the 
symbol  may  be  used  two  or  more  times  unti  six  semester  hours 
have  been  reached  The  foSowmg  types  ot  educational 
enterprise  may  be  scheduled  under  this  course  headmg 
workshops  conducted  by  the  Cotege  ot  Education  (or 
developed  cooperatively  with  other  coleges  and  universities) 
and  not  otherwise  covered  m  the  present  course  fcstmg  cancel 
experiences  m  pupd-testmg  centers,  reackng  ckrtcs.  speech 
therapy  laboratories,  and  special  education  centers  mstrtutes 
developed  around  specific  topics  or  problems  end  mended  for 
designated  groups  such  as  school  superintendents,  pmcpeti 
and  supervisors 

EDCP  —  Education  Counseling  and 
Personnel  Services 

EDCP  108  College  Aims  (1)  This  course  ispr*nar*y  amed 
at  orienting  new  students  toward  the  practice  of  efficient  study 
techniques  It  wrt  be  concerned  with  such  topics  as  how  to 
study  and  develop  higher  level  work  sk*s  ckagnoemg  and 
remedying  skill  disabilities,  handing  problem  area  when 
distracts  students  from  the«r  studies 

EDCP  310  Peer  Counseling  Theory  and  Skills  (3)  The 
theories  and  sk.us  of  peer  hetpmg  reUjtionstxps  Counsekng 
theories  and  sk*s  at  a  level  appropriate  lor  students  seekmg 
basic  level  traming  tor  use  m  peer  counsekng  setbngs 

EDCP  410  Introduction  to  Counseling  end 
Personnel      Services      (3)      Presents     prmoptes     end 

procedures  and  examnes  the  function  of  counselors. 
psychologists  m  schools,  school  social  workers  end  other 
personnel  service  workers 

EDCP  4 1 1  Mental  Hygiene  (3)  The  prectcai  appkcabon  of 
the  prnciptes  of  mental  hygiene  to   classroom  problems 
EDCP  413  Behavior  Modification  (3)  Knowledge  and 
technoues  ol  mtervenbon  m  a  vanety  of  soael     esuekons. 
-nciud<ng  contmgency  contractmg  and  t#ne  out  w«  be  scoured 

EDCP  414  Principles  of  Behavior  (3)  Devetopment  of 

student  profoency  m  anaryzmg  complex  patterns  of   behavior 

on  the  bans  ot  emprcal  evidence 

E0CP  415  Behavior  Mediation  (3)  Prerequjejbj   EDCP 

414  Base  pnnoptes  ol  txxnen  behavior  w4  be   reviewed  end 

appkcation  ot  these  pnnootes  we  be  incremented     under 

supervision 
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EDCP  417  Group  Dynamics  and  Leadership  (3)     * 

hours  ol 

week    The  nature  and  properly  ol  groups,  mti 

developmental  phases.  Iea<  t  <oles  ot 

members     and     interpersonal     communications      Laboratory 

involves  experimental  based  learning 

EDCP    420    Education    and    Racism     (3) 
development    lor    counselors    and    educators    to    di 
problems  ol 

EDCP  460  Introduction  to  Rehabilitation  Counseling 
(3)     h  'Juctory  course  tor  maiors  m  rehabilitation  com 
social    work,  psychology,  or  education  who  desire  to  work 
professionally    with      physically   or   emotion  Bl 
persona. 

EDCP  461  Psycho-Social  Aspects  of  Disability  (3) 
Theory  and  research  concerning  disability,  with  emphasis  on 
crisis  theory,  loss  and  mourning,  handicapped  as  ad 
group,  sexuality  and  functional  loss,  attitude  formation,  dying 
process  and  coping  Implications  lor  counseling  and  the 
rehabilitation  process 

EDCP  470  Introduction  to  Student   Personnel  (3) 

Prerequisite  consent  ol  instructor  A  systematic  BOS  . 
research  and  theoretical  literature  on  a  variety  ol  ma)0r 
problems  in  the  organisation  and  administration  ol  student 
personnel  services  m  higher  education  Included  will  be 
discussion  of  such  topics  as  the  student  personnel  philosophy  m 
education,  counseling  services,  discipline,  housing,  student 
activities,  financial  aid,  health,    remedial  : 


EDCP  469  Field  Experiences  in  Counseling  and 
Personnel  Services  (1-4)  Prerequisite  Consent  of 
department  Planned  field  experience  in  education-related 
activities  Credit  not  to  be  granted  for  experiences  accrued  prior 
to  registration 

EDCP  498  Special  Problems  in  Counseling  and 
Personnel  Services  (1-3)  Prerequisite  consent  of 
instructor  Available  only  to  maior  students  who  have  formal 
plans  for  individual  study  of  approved    problems 

EDCP  499  Workshops,  Clinics,  Institutes  (1-6)  The 

maximum  number  of  credits  that  may  be  earned  under  this 
course  symbol  toward  any  degree  is  six  semester  hours  the 
symbol  may  be  used  two  or  more  times  until  six  semester  hours 
have  been  reached  The  following  type  of  educational 
enterprise  may  be  scheduled  under  this  course  heading 
workshops  conducted  by  the  Department  of  Counseling  and 
Personnel  Services  (or  developed  cooperatively  with  other 
departments,  colleges  and  universities)  and  not  otherwise 
covered  m  the  present  course  listing,  clinical  experiences  in 
counseling  and  testing  centers,  reading  clinics,  speech  therapy 
laboratories,  and  special  education  centers;  mstitutues 
developed  around  specific  topics  or  problems  and  intended  tor 
designated   groups 

EDHD  —  Education,  Human 
Development 

EDHD  300  Human  Development  and  Learning  (6) 

Open  only  to  students  admitted  to  teacher  education  programs 
Major  concepts  and  theories  of  human  development  and 
learning  and  their  implications  for  the  educational  process  One 
half  day  a  week  m  school  to  observe  student  behavior. 
participate  in  classroom  activities,  and  attend  seminars  on 
school  topics  (Separate  sections  for  early  childhood, 
elementary,  and  secondary  teacher  candidates  ) 

EDHD  306  Study  of  Human  Behavior  (3)  The  scientific 
principles  of  human  behavior,  development,  and  adjustment 
Field  work  observation,  recording,  and  analysis  of  the  behavior 
of  an  individual  Does  not  satisfy  requirements  of  professional 
teacher  education  program 

EDHD  319  Selected  Topics  in  Human  Development 

(3)  Selected  topics  m  human  development  in  relation  to 
contemporary  culture  May  be  repeated  for  maximum  of  6 
credits  it  topics  differ 

EDHD  320  Human  Development  Through  the 
Lifespan  (3)  Central  concepts  related  to  parameters  of 
human  development.  individual  and  social,  which  arise 
throughout  the  various  stages  of  the  lifespan  Continuity  and 
change  withm  the  developing  individual 

EDHD  330  Human  Development  and  Societal 
Institutions  (3)  Development  ot  the  individual  in  the  context  of 
his  relationships  with  the  lormal  and  informal  institutions  of 
society  An  examination  of  various  aspects  of  development, 
from  the  broad  perspective  ot  the    social  sciences 

EDHD  340  Human  Development  Aspects  of  the 
Helping  Relationship  (3)  Development  ol  skills  and 
theoretical  knowledge  relevant  to  the  human  services  Relating, 
communicating,  and  problem-solving  with  others  In-class 
training  activities  and  field  experiences  tor  acquiring 
interpersonal  competence 

EDHD  350  Human  Development  Factors  in  Personal 
Development  (3)  Personality  dynamics  including  self-study 
and  group  experiences  which  contribute  to  individual 
development  and  insight  Emphasis  on  factors  which  enhance 
optimal  personal  growth 


EDHD      400      Introduction      to      Gerontology      (3) 

.us  ol  aging  Physiological 

in  quality 

i  study  of  programs,  institutions  lor 

EDHD    411    Child    Growth    and    Development    (3) 

lii  al  approaches  to  and  empirical  studies  of  j  ■ 
psychological   and   social   development   from   conception   to 

[plications  lor  home,  school  and  con, 
EDHD  413  Adolescent  Development  (3)  Adolescent 
"tint,  including  special  problems  encountered  m 
contemporary  culture  Observational  component  and  individual 
case  study  Does  not  satisfy  requirement  lor  professional 
teacher  education  program 

EDHD  416  Scientific  Concepts  in  Human 
Development  III  (3)  Guided  reading  and  observation  ot 
through  the  school  year  Impact  ot  family,  school, 
society,  and  peer  group  on  individual  Analysis  of  field  data  m 
terms  of  behavioral  patterns 

EDHD  417  Laboratory  In  Behavior  Analysis  III  (3) 
Prerequisite  EDHD  416  Continuation  of  analysis  of  field 
observations,  emphasis  on  cognitive  processes,  motivation, 
sell-concept,  attitudes  and  values 

EDHD  419  Human  Development  and  Learning  in 
School  Settings  (3)  Prerequisite  classroom  teaching 
experience  or  consent  ol  instructor  Advanced  study  ol  human 
development  and  learning  m  different  phases  of  school  program 
over  a  period  of  time  Repeatable  for  maximum  of  6  credits  it 
topics  differ 

EDHD     445     Guidance     of     Young     Children     (3) 

Prerequisite  PSYC  100  or  EDHD  306  or  consent  of  instructor 
Practical  aspects  for  helping  and  working  with  children,  drawing 
on  research,  clinical  studies,  and  observation  Implications  lor 
day  care  and  other  public  issues 

EDHD  460  Educational  Psychology  (3)  Prerequisite 
PSYC  100  or  EDHD  306  or  consent  of  instructor  Application  of 
psychology  to  learning  processes  and  theories  Individual 
differences,  measurement,  motivation,  emotions,  intelligence, 
attitudes,  problem  solving,  thinking  and  communicating  in 
educational  settings  (May  not  be  substituted  for  EDHD  300  by 
students  in  professional  teacher  education  programs  ) 

EDHD   489   Field   Experiences   in   Education   (1-4) 

Prerequisite  Consent  of  department  Planned  field  experience  in 
education-related  activities  Credit  not  to  be  granted  for 
experiences  accrued  prior  to  registration 

EDHD   498   Special    Problems   in    Education   (1-3) 

Prerequisite  consent  ot  instructor  Available  only  to  mature 
students  who  have  definite  plans  (or  individual  study  of  approved 
problems 

EDHD  499  Workshops,  Clinics,  and  Institutes  (1-6) 

The  maximum  number  of  credits  that  may  be  earned  under  this 
course  symbol  toward  any  degree  is  six  semester  hours,  the 
symbol  may  be  used  two  or  more  times  until  six  semester  hours 
have  been  reached  the  following  type  of  educational  enterprise 
may  be  scheduled  under  this  course  heading  workshops 
conducted  by  the  College  of  Education  (or  developed 
cooperatively  with  other  colleges  and  universities)  and  not 
otherwise  covered  m  the  present  course  listing,  clinical 
experiences  in  pupil-testing  centers,  reading  clinics,  speech 
therapy  laboratories,  and  special  education  centers,  institutes 
developed  around  specific  topics  or  problems  and  intended  for 
designated  groups  such  as  school  superintendents,  principals 
and  supervisors 

EDIT  —  Industrial,  Technological  and 
Occupational  Education 

EDIT    101    Mechanical   Drawing   I   (2)   Four   hours  of 

laboratory  per  week  An  introduction  to  orthographic  multi-view 
and  isometric  projection  Emphasis  on  the  visualization  of  an 
object  when  it  is  represented  by  a  multi-view  drawing  and  on  the 
making  ot  multi-view  drawings  Auxiliary  views,  sectional  views, 
dimensioning,  conventional  representation  and  angle  stroke 
letters 

EDIT  102  Fundamentals  of  Woodworking  (3)  Two 
hours  ot  lecture  and  four  hours  of  laboratory  per  week  An 
orientation  into  the  woodworking  industry  with  regard  to 
materials,  products  and  processes  while  providing  skill 
development  in  the  care  and  use  of  hand  and  power  tools 
EDIT  106  Teaching  Creative  Construction  Activities 

I  (3)  introduction  to  ceramics,  graphics,  metals  and  woods  as 
construction  activity  materials  utilized  by  multi-age  groups  m  a 
variety  of    settings 

EDIT  1 10  Teaching  Creative  Construction  Activities 

II  (3)  Four  hours  of  laboratory  per  week  Prerequisite  EDIT  106 
A  continuation  of  EDIT  106  Study  of  basic  phenomena  of 
industry  Particularly  those  which  apply  to  the  manufacture  of 
common  products,  housing,  transportation  and  communication 

EDIT  112  Technical  Calculations  (3)  The  development 
of  an  understanding  and  working  knowledge  of  the 
mathematical  concepts  related  to  the  various  aspects  of 
industrial  education  Algebra,  geometry,  trigonometry,  and 
general  mathematics  as  applied  to  laboratory  and  drawing 
activities 


EDIT  114  Principles  ot  Typewriting  (2)  Four  hours  of 
laborer  ,• 

writ*!  continuously 
with  reasonable  speed  and  accuracy  by  the  'touch* 

EDIT  115  Intermediate  Typewriting  (2)  Four  hours  ot 
laboratory  per  w.  .  rntfWnum  grade  ol  C  m  EDIT 

1 14  Of  i  I   lor  improving  speed  and 

accuracy  and  an  introduction  to  office  production  typewriting 

EDIT  116  Principles  of  Shorthand  I  (3)  I  .<■  hours  ol 
laboratory  per  week  Prerequisite  EDIT  1 1 5  and  consent  of 
instructor  Development  ol  the  theory  and  principles  ol  Gregg 
shorthand 

E0IT  117  Principles  of  Shorthand  II  (3)  five  r tours  of 

laboratory  per  week  Prerequisite  consent  ol  instructor  Drills  tor 
improving  mastery  of  dictation 

EDIT  121  Mechanical  Drawing  II  (2)  Four  hours  ol 
laboratory  per  week  Prerequisite  EDIT  101  Working  drawings, 
machine  design,  pattern  layouts,  tracing  and  reproduction 
Detail  drawings  followed  by  assemblies 

EDIT  124  Sheet  Metal  Work  (2)  Four  hours  of  laboratory 
per  week  The  manufacturing  of  articles  from  metal  in  sheet 
lorm  involving  the  operations  of  cutting,  shaping,  soldering, 
riveting,  wiring,  folding,  seaming,  beading,  burring,  etc  The 
student  is  required  to  develop  his  own  patterns  to  include 
parallel  line  development,  radial  line  development  and 
tnangulation 

EDIT  127  Fundamentals  of  Electricity  Electronics 

(3)  Two  hours  ol  lecture  and  four  hours  ot  laboratory  per  week 
Introduction  to  electricity-electronics  m  general  Emphasis  on 
electrical  circuits  and  wiring,  the  measurement  of  electrical 
energy,  the  theory  of  motors  and  generators  and  an  introduction 
to  vacuum  tubes,  transistors  and  power  supplies 

EDIT  160  Design  Illustrating  I  (3)  Two  hours  of  lecture 
and  four  hours  of  laboratory  per  week  Intended  for  advertising, 
interior  and  landscape  design  majors  The  use  of  instruments, 
equipment,  and  materials,  lettering,  line  technique,  geometric 
construction,  and  projection  theory  Pictorial  representation 
particularly  isometric,  oblique,  and  one  and  two  point 
perspective 

EDIT   202    Machine   Woodworking   (3)   Two  hours  of 

lecture  and  tour  hours  of  laboratory  per  week  Prerequisite  EDIT 
102  or  equivalent  The  development  ot  comprehensive 
knowledge  of  machine  woodworkin  with  emphasis  on  mass 
production  practices,  speciality  cuts,  laminating  procedures, 
machine  maintenance,  and  consumer  understanding 

EDIT  207  Bases  For  Curriculum  Decision  in  Home 
Economics  (3)  Exploration  of  decisions  about  priorities  m 
home  economics  curricula  based  on  the  needs  of  society,  the 
individual,  and  the  structure  of  the  home  economics  program 
The  roles  of  the  secondary  home  economics  teacher  Includes 
observations  m  area  schools 

EDIT  210  Foundry  (1)  Two  hours  of  laboratory  per  week 
Bench  and  floor  molding  and  elementary  core  making  Theory 
and  principles  covering  foundry  materials,  tools  and  appliances 

EDIT  214  Office  Typewriting  Problems  (2)  Four  hours 
of  laboratory  per  week  Prerequisite  minimum  grade  of  C  in 
EDIT  115  or  consent  of  instructor  Development  of  a  higher 
degree  of  accuracy  and  speed  The  advanced  techniques  of 
typewriting    with  a  special  emphasis  on  production 

EDIT  215  Survey  of  Office  Machines  (3)  Prerequisite 

consent  of  instructor  The  various  types  of  office  business 
machines,  their  capacities  and  special  functions  Development 
ot  skill  through  actual  use  and  demonstration  of  such  machines 
as  accounting,  duplicating,  dictating  and  transcribing,  adding 
and  calculating,  and  other  functional  types  ot  machines  and 
equipment  The  handling  ot  practical  business  problems  with 
machine  application 

EDIT  216  Advanced  Shorthand  and  Transcription  (3) 

Five  hours  of  laboratory  per  week  Prerequisite  minimum  grade 
of  C  in  EDIT  115  and  consent  of  instructor  Emphasis  on 
vocabulary  development  and  new  matter  dictation  for  sustained 
speed  at  the  highest  level  possible  under  varying  conditions 
Transcription  under  timed  conditions  with  emphasis  on 
production  involving  quantity    and  quality  of  finished  product 

EDIT  217  Problems  in  Transcription  (3)  Five  hours  ot 
laboratory  per  week  Prerequisite  minimum  grade  of  C  m  EDIT 
216  or  consent  of  instructor  A  systematic  development  ot 
recording  skills  under  special  and  office-style  dictation  and 
transcription  conditions  with  particular  emphasis  on 
transcriptional    problems 

EDIT  223  Arc  and  Gas  Welding  (1)  Two  hours  of 
laboratory  per  week  The  development  of  functional  knowledge 
of  the  principles  and  use  of  electric  and  acetylene  welding 
Practical  work  m  the  construction  of  various  projects  using 
welded  joints  The  use  and  care  of  equipment,  types  ot  welded 
joints,  methods  ot  welding,  importance  of  welding  processes  m 
industry,  safety  consideration,  etc 
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EDIT  224  Organized  and  Supervised  Work 
Experiences  I  (3)  A  work  experience  for  students  enrolled  in 
the  industrial  technology  program  Opportunities  tor  lirst-hand 
experiences  with  business  and  industry  The  student  is 
responsible  tor  obtaining  his  own  employment  with  the 
coordinator  advising  him  in  regard  lo  the  job  opportunities  which 
have  optimum  learning  value  The  nature  ot  the  work  experience 
desired  is  outlined  at  the  outsel  ot  employment  and  then 
evaluations  made  by  the  student  and  the  coordinator  are  based 
upon  the  planned  experiences  The  minimum  lime  is  240  work 
hours  The  internship  must  be  served  through  continuous 
employment  m  a    single  establishment 

EDIT  226  Fundamental  Metalworklng  Processes  (3) 

Two  hours  ot  lecture  and  four  hours  ot  laboratory  per  week 
Introduction  to  the  technology  of  metalworkmg  Experience 
operating  metals  laboratory  equipment  including  an  intensive 
study  of  the  processes  of  manufacture 

EDIT  227  Applications  of  Electronics  (3)  Two  hours  of 

lecture  and  four  hours  of  laboratory  per  week  Prerequisite  EDIT 
127  or  equivalent  An  intermediate  course  providing  more 
extensive  knowledge  in  electricity-electronics  including 
principles  of  the  transmission  and  reception  ot  radio  waves, 
applications  ot  transistors  and  other  semiconductors  and  an 
introduction  to  industrial  electronics 

EDIT  231  Mechanical  Drawing  III  (2)  Four  hours  of 
laboratory  per  week  Prerequisite  EDIT  121  A  continuation  of 
EDIT  121  The  reading  ot  prints  representative  of  a  variety  of 
industries  Advanced  working  drawings,  machine  design,  and 
pattern  layouts 

EDIT  232  Fundamentals  of  Automotive  Technology 

(3)  Two  hours  of  lecture  and  tour  hours  ot  laboratory  per  week 
Designed  tor  non-industrial  education  majors  interested  m 
learning  the  theory  and  practical  operation  of  the  automobile 
Mechanical,  lubrication,  cooling,  tuel  and  electrical  systems 

EDIT  233  Fundamentals  of  Power  Technology  (3) 

Two  hours  of  lecture  and  lour  hours  of  laboratory  per  week 
Introduction  to  power  generation,  control,  and  transmission 
Emphasis  on  efficiency  ot  energy  converters  and  use  of  new  and 
future  energy  sources,  eg.  solar,  fuel  cell  Laboratory 
experience  m  testing  and  evaluating  various  energy  converters 

EDIT  234  Graphic  Communications  (3)  Two  hours  of 
lecture  and  lour  hours  ot  laboratory  per  week  Graphic 
reproduction  processes  and  related  areas  used  to 
communicate  Offset,  letterpress,  screen,  gravure.  engraving 
flexographic.  and  electrostatic  duplication,  and  relevant  history, 
safety,  layout  and  design,  composition,  photo  conversion,  image 
carriers,  image  transfer   finishing,  binding,  paper  and  ink 

EDIT  241  Architectural  Drawing  (2)  Four  hours  of 
laboratory  per  week  Prerequisite  EDIT  101  or  equivalenl 
Practical  experience  in  the  design  and  planning  of  houses  and 
other  buildings  Working  drawings,  specifications,  and  blue- 
prints 

EDIT  242  Operational  Drawing  (2)  Four  hours  of 
laboratory  per  week  Prerequisite  EDIT  101  or  equivalent  A 
comprehensive  course  designed  to  give  students  practice  in  the 
modern  drafting  methods  of  industry 

EDIT  262  Basic  Metal  Machining  (3)  Two  hours  ot  lecture 
and  four  hours  of  laboratory  per  week  Prerequisite  EDIT  101  or 
equivalent  Applications  of  basic  metal  cutting  operations  m 
mass  production  including  work  planning,  properties  ot  metals 
and  tool  materials,  conventional  metal  machining  processes  and 
precision  measurements 


EDIT  270  Field  Experiences  (3)  Two-hour  seminar  and 
field  placement  for  one-halt  day  per  week  Introduction  to  the 
teaching  and  learning  processes  Career  decision  information 
and  activities 

EDIT  273  Practlcum  In  Ceramics  (3)  A  lecture-studio 
course  designed  to  introduce  the  use  of  clay  and  ceramics  in  a 
wide  variety  of  educational  settings 

EDIT     288     Special     Topics     In     Education     (1-3) 

Prerequisite    consenl  of  department    Way  be  repeated  to  a 
Six  credits  when  topic  is  dilterent 


EDIT  291   Introduction  to  Plastics  Technology  (3) 

Lecture  and  laboratory  An  overview  ol  the  plastics  industry 
including  properties  of  plastics,  major  polymers  of  the  plastics 
industry  and  basic  molding  processes 

EDIT    298    Special    Problems    In    Education    (1-6) 

Prerequisite  consent  ol  department  Available  only  to  freshmen 
and  sophomore  majors  who  have  definite  plans  for  individual 
study  of  approved  problems  relative  lo  their  preparation  tor 
teaching   Credit  according  to  extent  ot  work 

EDIT  302  Woodworking  Technology  (3)  Two  hours  ot 
lecture  and  four  hours  of  lecture  per  week  Prerequisite  EDIT 
202  or  equivalent  A  working  knowledge  of  contemporary 
woodworking  technology,  including  testing  and  macroscopic 
identification  of  wood  Experience  m  laboratory  maintenance 
with  an  opportunity  lor  specialized  research  ot  the  woodworking 
industry 


EDIT  304  Administrative  Secretarial  Procedures  (3) 

Prerequisite  EDIT  2 16  and  2 1 7  or  consent  ol  the  instructor  The 
nature  of  office  work,  I  (unction  in  communication, 

inter-company  and  public  relations,  handling  records,  supplies 
and  equipment,  and  in  direction  of  the  office  forms  and 
procedures  m  relation  to  correspondence,  mailing,  receiving 
callers,  telephoning,  handling  conferences,  and  securing 
business   information  Business  etiquette  and  ethics 

EDIT  305  Secretarial  Office  Practice  (3)  Seven  hours  of 
laboratory  per  week  Prerequisite  EDIT  304  Laboratory  and 
office  experience  A  minimum  of  90  hours  experience  under 
supervision  is  required  In  addition,  each  student  will  prepare  a 
written  report  on  an  orginal  problem    previously  approved 

EDIT  306  General  Shop  (3)  Organization  and 
administration  of  a  secondary  school  shop  Skill  and 
knowledge-developing  activities  in  a  variety  of  shop  areas 

EDIT  311  Laboratory  Practlcum  in  Industrial  Arts 
Education  (3)  Six  hours  ot  laboratory  per  week  Prerequisite 
18  semester  hours  ol  laboratory  work  and  drawing  The 
development  of  instructional  materials  and  the  refinement  of 
instructional  methods  pertmenl  to  the  leaching  of  industrial  arts 
at  the  secondary  school  level 

EDIT  324  Organized  and  Supervised  Work 
Experiences  II  (3)  A  work  experience  lor  students  enrolled  m 
the  industrial  technology  program  Opportunifies  tor  first-hand 
experiences  with  business  and  industry  The  student  is 
responsible  for  obtaining  his  own  employment  with  the 
coordinator  advising  him  in  regard  to  the  job  opportunities  which 
have  optimum  learning  value  The  nature  of  the  work  experience 
desired  is  outlined  at  the  outset  of  employment  and  then 
evaluations  made  by  the  student  and  the  coordinator  are  based 
upon  the  planned  experiences  The  minimum  time  is  240  work 
hours  The  internship  must  be  served  through  continuous 
employment  m  a    single  establishment 

EDIT  326  Science  and  Technology  of  Metals  (3) 

Prerequisite  EDIT  226  or  equivalent  Three  hours  ot  lecture, 
three  hours  of  laboratory  per  week  Investigation  ot  the  physical 
properties  of  metals  Emphasis  on  identification,  examination, 
and  analysis  ot  metals,  operation  of  metallurgical  laboratory 
equipment,  study  of  iron  carbon  diagrams,  heat  and  surface 
treatments,  and  plastics  deformation 

EDIT  327  Electronic  Semi-Conductor  Applications 

(3)  Two  hours  of  lecture  and  four  hours  of  laboratory  per  week 
Prerequisite  EDIT  127  or  equivalent  An  advanced  course 
providing  more  extensive  knowledge  m  electricity  or  electronics 
including  the  advanced  theory  and  applications  ot  semi- 
conoucfors  and  the  principles  of  the  storage  and  transmission 
ot  electronically  coded    information 

EDIT  332  Advanced  Procedures  in  Automotive 
Technology  (3)  Two  hours  of  lecture  and  six  hours  of 
laboratory  per  week  Prerequisite  EDIT  232  or  equivalent 
Designed  for  students  who  have  a  background  m  engine 
systems  and  wish  to  broaden  their  knowledge  Emission  control, 
electrical  systems,  and  diagnostic  problem  solving 

EDIT  334  Photographic  and  Electronic  Graphic 
Communications  (3)  Two  hours  of  lecture  and  four  hours  of 
laboratory  per  week  Prerequisite  EDIT  234  or  equivalent  An 
intermediate  course  on  contemporary  processes  relevant  to 
graphic  reproduction  Photographic,  electronic  and  computer 
assisted  composition  techniques,  contract  photopnnting  line 
and  halftone  process  photography,  microphotography,  photo 
screen  printing  and  phofo    otfset  lithography 

EDIT  335  Continuous  Tone  Photographic 
Technology  (3)  Two  hours  of  lecture  and  four  hours  of 
laboratory  per  week  Prerequisite  EDIT  234  or  permission  ot 
instructor  Theory  and  techniques  pertaining  to  black-and-white 
and  color  light  sensitive  materials  Emphasis  on  a  study  ot 
history,  cameras,  exposure  techniques,  composition, 
illumination  film  processing,  contact  printing,  enlarging, 
darkroom  controls  and  finishing  as  related  to  graphic 
communications 

EDIT  340  Methods  of  Teaching  Office  Skills  (3) 

examination  and  evaluation  of  the  aims,  methods,  and  course 
contents  ot  each  of  the  office  skill  subjects  offered  m  the  high 
school  curriculum 

EDIT  341-343  curriculum,  instruction  and 
observation  courses.  Ottered  in  separate  courses  for  the 

various  subject  matter  areas  The  objectives  selection  and 
organization  of  sub|ecl  matter,  appropriate  methods,  lesson 
plans,      textbooks     and     other     instructional  materials. 

measurement,  and  other  topics  pertinent  to  the  particular 
subject  matter  area  are  treated  Twenty  periods  of  observation 
Students  must  reserve  all  day  each  tuesday  tor  observation  m 
public  schools 

EDIT  341  Curriculum,  Instruction,  and  Observation: 

Business  Education  (3)  EDIT  342  Curriculum, 
Instruction,    and    Observation:    Home    Economics 

Education  (3)  EDIT  343  Curriculum,  Instruction,  and 

Observation:  Distributive  Education  (3)  EDIT  344 
Curriculum,  Instruction,  and  Observation:  Industrial 


Arts  Education  (3)  EDIT  350  Methods  of  Teaching: 
Trades    and    Industry    Education    (3)    intended    for 

vocational  and  o  ition  and 

analysis  ot  factors  essential  to  helping  others  learn,  types  ot 
leaching  situations  and  techniques  measuring  results  and 
grading  student  progress  in  shop  and  related  technical 
subjects 

EDIT  353  Fire  Safety  Codes  and  Standards  (3)  The 

legal  response  lo  the  problems  ot  firs  safety  Legal  issues 
surrounding  the  implementation  and  enforcement  ot  codas  with 
application  to  industry 

EDIT  357  Tests  and  Measurements  (3)  The  construction 
of  objective  tests  (or  occupational  and  vocational    subjects 

EDIT    360    Industrial    Production    Technology    (3) 

Prerequisite  EDIT  262  or  consent  ot  instructor  Principles  of 
industrial  and  laboralory  organization  Economics  ot  production 
capital  equipment,  labor  costs,  cost  of  materials  industrial  plant 
siting,  environmental  considerations  plant  layout  and  design 
Engineering  decisions  for  production,  methods  analysis,  value 
analysis,    quality  control  industrial  relations 

EDIT  362  Advanced  Metal  Machining  Processes  (3) 

Two  hours  ot  lecture  and  lour  hours  ot  laboratory  per  week 
Prerequisite  EDIT  262  or  equivalent  Experience  *i  complex 
metal  cutting  operations,  special  heat  treating  processes  super 
precision  measurements  electrical,  chemical  and  ultrasonic 
metal  removal,  and  high  energy  rate  forming  with 
experimentation  in  specialized  machining  operations 

EDIT  381   Inorganic  Nonmetallfc  Materials  (3)  Two 

hours  of  lecture  and  four  hours  laboratory  per  week  Introduction 
to  inorganic,  nonmetallic  materials  which  are  applied  in  the 
manufacturing  and  construction  industries 

EOIT   391    Plastics   Processing    Fundamentals   (3) 

Lecture  and  laboratory  Prerequisite  EDIT  291  or  permission  ol 
the  department  Experience  with  plastics  production  equipment 
including  an  intensive  study  of  thermoplastic  and  thermosetting 
resins  and  their    fabrication  processes 

EDIT  399  Trade  Competence  (1-20)  An  examination  to 
determine  and  evaluate  the  trade  competence  of  students 
pursuing  a  degree  m  the  field  of  vocational- industrial  education 

EDIT  400  Technology  Activities  For  the  Elementary 
School  (3)  Experience  m  the  development  and  use  ot 
technology  and  career  education  instructional  materials  lor 
construction  activities  in  an  interdisciplinary  approach  to 
elementary  school  education 

EDIT  401  Essentials  of  Design  (2)  Two  laboratory 
periods  a  week  Prerequisite  EDIT  101  and  basic  laboratory 
work  A  study  of  the  basic  principles  ot  design  and  practice  with 
application  to  the  construction  ot  laboratory  projects 

EDIT  402  Methods  and  Materials  In  Teaching 
Bookkeeping  and  Related  Subjects  (3)  important 
problems  and  procedures  in  the  mastery  ot  bookkeepng  and 
related  office  knowledge  and  skills  Consideration  of  materials 
and  teaching  procedures 

EDIT  403  Problems  in   Teaching   Office  Skills  (3) 

Problems  m  development  of  occupational  competency. 
achievement  tests,  standards  ot  achievement,  instructional 
materials,    transcription,  and  the  integration  ot  office  skills 

EDIT  404  Basic  Business  Education  in  the 
Secondary  Schools  (3)  Subject  matter  selection,  methods 
of  organization,  and  presenting  business  principles,  knowledge 
and  practices 

EDIT     405     Business     Communications     (3)     The 

fundamental  principles  ot  effective  written  commun»cation  Word 
usage,  grammar,  punctuation,  principles  and  procedures  for 
writing  business  letters  and  the  principles  and  procedures  for 
writing  formal    research  reports 

EDIT  406  Word  Processing  (3)  An  introduction  to  the 
word  processing  field  with  emphasis  on  word  processing  theory 
and  concepts  including  hands-on  equipment  tramng 
Management  of  ottice  personnel,  procedures  and  eouoment 
the  incorporation  of  word  processing  into  the  school  curriculum, 
the  automated  office  of  the  future  and  career  opportunities  On- 
Site  field   experiences  are  scheduled  throughout  the  course 

EDIT  410  Administration  and  Program  Development 
For   Industrial   Arts   and   Vocational   Education   (3) 

Principles  and  practices  of  program  development  and 
supervision  with  reference  to  the  role  of  the  departmental 
chairperson  m  vocational.  techr*cal  and  ndustnai  arts 
programs  at  the  secondary  and    post- secondary  levels 

EDIT  412  Management  of  Physical  Facilities  In 
Industrial  Arts  and  Vocational  Education  (3) 
Principles  practices,  and  theory  related  to  the  role  ol  the 
departmental  chairperson  charged  with  the  management  of  the 
physical  facilities  «n  vocational,  techncai  and  ndustnai  arts 
Iborat 

EDIT  413  Methods  and  Materials  In  Distributive 
Education  (3)  Base  methods  and  materials  needed  to  leech 
the  preparatory  classroom  related  tstruction  of  a  one  or  two 
year  <*str«>utfve  education  program  The  orgarvzabon  of  tpsoeJ 
supplementary  materials  lor  *xJrvOual  and  group  nstruefcon 
Youth  club  programs,  orgarvation.  and  adrmmstrabon 
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EDIT  414  Organization  and  Coordination  of 
Cooperative  Education  Programs  (3)  rite,  organization 
of    a    cooperative    dislnt  the 

development  ot  ..  i  •  tween 

coordinator  and  training  sponsor,  the  selection,  orientation,  and 
training  ol  Iponso  'uports 

■ 
time   cooperate.   . 
program 

EDIT  415  Financial  and  Economic  Education  I  (3) 

Problems  ot  leaching  courses  in  personal  Imance  and 
economics  m   Ihfl  rials   and 

resources 

EDIT  416  Financial  and  Economic  Education  II  (3) 

iT  415 

EDIT  42 1  Industrial  Arts  in  Special  Education  (3)  Fou 

hours  laboratory  and  one  hour  lecture  per  week  Prerequisite 
EDSP  470  and  47 1  or  consent  ot  instructor  Experiences  ot  a 
technical  and  theoretical  nature  m  industrial  processes 
applicable  tor  classroom  use  Emphasis  on  individual  research 
special  education 

EDIT     422     Student     Teaching:     Industrial     Arts 

Education  (2-12)  EDIT  425  Analysis  of  Industrial 
Training  Programs  I  (3)  An  overview  ol  the  function  ot 
industrial  training,  including  methods  ot  instruction,  types  of 
programs  and  their  organization,  development  of  program 
objectives,  and  evaluation 

EDIT  426  Analysis  of  Industrial  Training  Programs  II 

(3)  Prerequisite   EDIT  425  Continuation  of  EDIT  425   Studies  ol 
training     programs  in  a  variety  of  industries,  including  plant 
program  visitation,  training  program  development,  and  analysis 
trammg  research 

EDIT  427  Experimental  Electronics  (2)  Six  hours  of 
laboratory  per  week  Student  investigation  ot  an  area  ol 
electronics  ol  particular  interest  or  usefulness  at  a  depth 
appropriate  for  student  background  and  need  Emphasis  on 
student-based  objectives  relating  to  one  or  more  ot  the 
following  digital  circuitry,  communication,  energy  conversion, 
lest  equipment    utilization,  analog  circuitry 

EDIT  432  Student  Teaching:  Business  Education  (2- 

12)  EDIT  433  Advanced  Topics  in  Power 
Technology  (3)  Two  hours  ol  lecture  and  four  hours  of 
laboratory  per  week  Prerequisite  EDIT  233  or  equivalent  The 
development  ot  a  competency  in  building  and  evaluating  the 
performance  ot  energy  transmission,  control  and  converter 
systems  Methane  digestors.  solar  collectors,  electric  motors, 
steam  turbines,  and  fluid  power  systems 

EDIT  434  Color  Reproduction  in  Graphic 
Communications  (3)  Two  hours  of  lecture  and  lour  hours  of 
laboratory  per  week  Prerequisite  EDIT  334  or  equivalent  An 
advanced  course  m  the  theory  and  processes  of  color  graphic 
reproduction  Continuous  tone  color  photography,  Hat  color 
preparation,  process  color  separations  and  the  reproduction  ol 
a  multi-color  product  on  a  semi-automatic  or  automatic  printing 
press 

EDIT  435  Curriculum  Development  in  Home 
Economics  (3)  An  analysis  ol  curriculum  development 
including  the  tools  (or  planning,  managing,  and  evaluating  the 
leaching /learning  environment  of  conceptual  curriculum  design 

EDIT  436  Analysis  of  Child  Development  Laboratory 
Practices  (3)  Prerequisite  FMCD  332  or  EDHD  411 
Integration  ol  child  development  theories  with  laboratory 
practices;  observation  and  participation  in  a  secondary  school 
child  development  laboratory  arranged  to  alternate  with  class 
meetings 

EDIT  440  Industrial  Hygiene  (3)  Introduction  to  the 
concept  of  industrial  hygiene  and  environmental  health 
Evaluation  techniques,  instrumentation  for  identification  ol 
problems;  design  parameters  for  achieving  control  over 
environmental    epidemological  and  toxicological  hazards 

EDIT    442    Student    Teaching:    Home    Economics 

Education  (2-12)  EDIT  443  Industrial  Safety  I  (3)  The 

history  and  development  ot  eltective  safety  programs  in  modern 
industry  including  causes,  eltecls  and  values  of  industrial  safety 
education  including  fire  prevention  and  hazard  controls 

EDIT  444  Industrial  Safety  II  (3)  Study  ol  exemplary 
safety  practices  through  conference  discussions,  group 
demonstration,  and  organized  plant  visits  to  selected  industrial 
situations  Methods  of  tire  precautions  and  safety  practices 
Evaluative  criteria  in  safety  programs 

EDIT  445  Systems  Safety  Analysis  (3)  The  development 
ot  systems  safety,  a  review  ol  probability  concepts  and  the 
application  of  systems  technique  to  industrial  safely  problems 
Hazard  mode  and  effect,  fault  tree  analysis  and  human  factors 
considerations 

EDIT  450  Training  Aids  Development  (3)  Study  ol  the 

aids  m  common  use  Sources  and  applications  Special 
emphasis  on  principles  lo  be  observed  in  making  aids  useful  to 
laboratory  teachers  Actual  construction  and  application  of  aid 
devices  will  be  required 


EDIT  45 1  Research  and  Experimentation  in 
Industrial  Arts  (3) 

develop  persons  capable  ol  planning,  directing  and  evaluating 
effective  research  and  experimentation  procedures  with  ttM 
materials,  products  and  processes    of  ii 

EDIT     452     Student     Teaching:     Marketing     and 

Distributive  Education  (2-12)  EDIT  453  Fire  Safety 
Research  and  Transfer  (3)  '  ti  msler  ol 

findings  lo  private  sector  lire  safety  Review  ot 
research  applicable  to  the  adequacy  and  reliability  of  tire  safety 
m  industry 

EDIT  454  Private  Fir*  Protection  Analysis  I  (3)  Risk 
analysis,  life  safety  and  property  conservation  from  lira  In 
industrial  propertius  and  complexes  Emphasis  on  a  systems 
approach  for  implementing  private  fire  protection 

EDIT   455   Private   Fire   Protection   Analysis   II   (3) 

Prerequisite  EDIT  448  Internal  properly  detection  and  fire 
suppression  systems  that  can  mitigate  a  tire  m  the  incipient 
stage  Review  of  systems,  with  emphasis  on  the  perlormance 
objectives  ot  preventing,  controlling,  and  extinguishing  fires 

EDIT  457  Tests  and  Measurements  (3)  The  construction 
of  objective  tests  lor  occupational  and  vocational  subjects  Use 
of  measures  in  domains  ol  learning  and  examination  ol  test 
analysis  techniques 

EDIT  460  Design  Illustrating  II  (2)  Four  hours  of 
laboratory  per  week  Prerequisite  EDIT  160  Advanced  drawing, 
rendering,  shadow  construction,  lettering  techniques  and 
advanced  pictorial  representation  techniques 

EDIT  461  Principles  of  Vocational  Guidance  (3)  The 

underlying  principles  ol  guidance  and  their  application  to  the 
problems  of  educational  and  occupational  adjustment  ol 
students    ol  all  ages 

EDIT  462  Occupational  Analysis  and  Course 
Construction  (3)  Application  of  the  techniques  ol 
occupational  and  |0b  analysis  concepts  to  instructional 
development  and  the  design  of  occupational  programs 

EDIT  464  Laboratory  Organization  and  Management 

(3)  The  basic  elements  ol  organising  and  managing  an  industrial 
education  program,  the  selection  of  equipment,  facility 
development,  legal  responsibilities  of  laboratory  instructors, 
inventory,    and  storage  control 

EDIT  465  Modern  Industry  (3)  The  manufacturing  service, 
and  extractive  industries  m  American  social,  economic,  and 
cultural  patterns  Representative  basic  industries  studied  from 
the  viewpoints  ol  personnel  and  management  organization, 
industrial  relations,  production  procedures,  distribution  of 
products,  etc 

EDIT  466  Educational  Foundations  of  Industrial  Arts 

(3)  A  study  of  the  factors  which  place  industrial  arts  education  in 
a    well-rounded  program  ol  general  education 

EDIT  467  Problems  in  Occupational  Education  (3) 

The  procurement,  assembly,  organization,  and  interpretation  of 
data  relative  to  the  scope,  character  and  effectiveness  of 
occupational  education 

EDIT  470  Numerical  Control  in  Manufacturing  (3)  The 

historical  development  of  numerical  control  (N/C)  m 
manufacturing,  recent  industrial  trends  m  N/C.  and  a  variety  of 
N/C  equipment  and  support  services  N/C  machine  operations: 
machine  motions,  positioning  control  systems,  N/C  tapes  and 
their  preparation,  manual  and  computer  assisted  (APT  III)  part 
programming  Experience  m  product  design,  pari  programming, 
and  product    machining 

EDIT  471  History  and  Principles  of  Vocational 
Education  (3)  The  development  ol  vocational  education  Irom 
primitive  times  to  the  present  with  special  emphasis  given  to  the 
vocational  education  movement  with  the  amencan  program  of 
public  education 

EDIT  472  Quality  Control  and  Assurance  in 
Industrial  Settings  (3)  Principles  and  theory  ol  quality 
control  and  assurance,  with  locus  on  quality  of  conformance  ' 
Organizational  aspects  of  OC/QA,  data  collection  and  analysis, 
quality  control  in  input,  process  and  output  (unctions,  and  human 
and  cultural  dimensions  ot  quality  control 

EDIT  474  Organization  and  Administration  of  Youth 
Groups  (3)  Principles,  practices,  and  theoretical 
considerations  related  to  youth  organizations  as  a  co-curncular 
function  of  the  subject  areas  of  industrial  arts,  business  and 
distributive  education,  home  economics,  health  occupations  and 
trades  and  industry 

EDIT  475  Recent  Technological  Developments  in 
Products  and  Processes  (3)  Recent  technological 
developments  as  they  pertain  to  the  products  and  processes  of 
industry  The  nature  ol  newer  products  and  processes  and  their 
ellect  upon  modern  industry  and/or  society 

EDIT  476  Application  of  Technology  to  Societal 
Problems  (3)  A  study  ol  alternative  solutions  ot  a 
technological  nature  with  respect  to  such  areas  as  housing. 
transportation,  energy,  communications,  production,  trash  and 
waste  disposal,  water    development,  and  pollution  control 


EDIT  4B1  Manufacture  and  Use  of  Inorganic 
Nonmetallic  Materials  (3)  Two  hours  ol  lecture  and  four 
hours  ol  laboratory  per  week  Prerequisite  EDIT  381  or 
equivalent  Fabrication  ol  products  Irom  calculated 
compositions,  application  ot  forming  process  utilization  of 
compositions,  experiences  with  property  analysis  and  product 
loalfjn 

EDIT  462  Student  Teaching:  Trade  and  Industrial 
Education  (2-12)  EDIT  484-486  Field  Experiences 
In  Vocational  Areas.  Supervised  work  experience  m  an 
occupation  related  to  vocational  education  Application  ot 
theory  to  work  situations  as  a  basis  (or  teaching  m  vocational 
education  programs  By  individual  arrangement  with  advisor 

EDIT  485  Field  Experiences  in  Business  Education 

(3)  EDIT  486  Field  Experiences  In  Marketing  and 

Distributive  Education  (3)  EDIT  488  Selected  Topics 
In  Education  (1-3)  Prerequisite  Consent  ot  department  May 
be  repeated  to  a  maximum  ol  six  credits  when  topic  is  different 

EDIT   489    Field    Experiences   in    Education    (1-4) 

Prerequisite  Consent  ot  department  Planned  field  experience  in 
education-related  activities  Credit  not  to  be  granted  for 
experiences  accrued  prior  to  registration 

EDIT  491  Plastics  Design  and  Equipment  Selection 

(3)  Lecture  and  laboratory  Prerequisite  EDIT  39 1  or  permission 
of  the  department  Experience  with  material  selection,  product 
design,  mold  design,  auxiliary  equipment  and  fixtures 

EDIT    493    Home    Economics    for    Special    Need 

Learners  (3)  Mental,  emotional,  social  and  physical  handicaps 
attecting  learners  in  home  economics  education  settings  The 
unique  needs  and  abilities  of  special  learners  and  methods  ol 
teaching  daily  living  skills 

EDIT    498    Special    Problems    in    Education    (1*6) 

Prerequisite  Consent  of  department  Available  only  to  majors 
who  have  definite  plans  (or  individual  study  ot  approved 
problems     Credit  according  to  extent  ol  work 

EDIT  499  Workshops,  Clinics,  and  Institutes  (1-6) 

The  maximum  number  ot  credits  that  may  be  earned  under  this 
course  symbol  toward  any  degree  is  six  semester  hours,  the 
symbol  may  be  used  two  or  more  times  until  six  semester  hours 
have  been  reached  The  following  type  ol  educational 
enterprise  may  be  scheduled  under  this  course  heading 
Workshops  conducted  by  the  College  of  Education  (or 
developed  cooperatively  with  other  colleges  and  universities) 
and  not  otherwise  covered  in  the  present  course  listing,  clinical 
experiences  m  pupil-testing  centers,  reading  climes,  speech 
therapy  laboratories,  and  special  education  centers,  institutes 
developed  around  specific  topics  or  problems  and  intended  for 
designated  groups  such  as  school  superintendents,  principals 
and  supervisors 

EDMS  —  Measurement,  Statistics,  and 
Evaluation 

EDMS  410  Principles  of  Testing  and  Evaluation  (3) 

Basic  principles  including  the  steps  m  the  specification  of 
instructional  objectives  and  subsequent  development  of 
teacher-made  tests,  problems  in  the  use  and  interpretation  ol 
achievement  and  aptitude  tests,  introduction  to  the 
development  and  use  ot  non-testing  evaluation  procedures, 
basic  consideration  m  Ihe  assignment  ol  marks  and  grades, 
introduction  to  computer  technology  as  applied  to 
measurement. 

EDMS  451  Introduction  to  Educational  Statistics  (3) 

Designed  as  a  first  course  in  statistics  for  students  in  education 
Emphasis  is  upon  educational  applications  ol  descriptive 
statistics,  including  measures  of  central  tendency,  variability  and 
association  Also  included  are  inferential  statistics  through  one- 
way ANOVA 

EDMS  465  Algorithmic  Methods  in  Educational 
Research  (3)  introduction  to  the  use  ol  the  computer  as  a  tool 
m  educational  research  Instruction  in  a  basic  scientific 
computer  source  language  as  well  as  practical  experience  in 
program  writing  for  solving  statistical  and  educational  research 
problems 

EDMS  489  Field  Experiences  in  Measurement  and 
Statistics  (1-4)  Prerequisites  Consent  of  department 
Planned  field  experience  m  education-related  activities  Credit 
not  to  be  granted  for  experiences  accrued  prior  to  registration 

EDMS  498  Special  Problems  in  Measurement  and 
Statistics  (1-3)  Prerequisite  consent  of  instructor  Available 
only  to  education  majors  who  have  lormal  plans  lor  individual 
study  of  approved  problems  Repeatable  lor  credit  to  a 
;ix  credits 


EDPA  —  Education  Policy,  Planning 
and  Administration 

EDPA  201  Education  In  Contemporary  American 
Society  (3)  An  examination  of  the  relationship  between 
education  and  the  social  environment  m  contemporary  American 
society  Issues  ol  equality  or  equal  opportunity,  individual  and 
cultural  dilferences.  education  outside  ot  schools,  the  control  of 
education,  and  the  future  of  education 
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EDPA  210  Historical  and  Philosophical  Perspectives 
On  Education  (3)  An  examination  olfluttratn 

philosophical  examples  ol  the  interplay  ot  ideas  and  events  m 
the  shaping  ol  educational  aims  and  practices  trom  ancient 
cultures  to  modern  technological  societies 
EDPA  288  Special  Problems  In  Education  (1-6) 
Prerequisites  consent  of  education  advisor  Available  only  to 
an  and  sophomore  students  who  have  definite  plans  tor 
individual  study  of  approved  problems  relative  to  their 
preparation    tor  teaching 

EDPA  301  Foundations  of  Education  (3)  Prerequisites 
EDHD  300.  completion  ol  at  least  90  hours  and  approval  tor 
admission  to  teacher  education  Historical,  social,  cultural,  and 
philosophical  foundations  ot  American  education  Considers 
education  as  a  profession,  and  the  organizational  structure, 
operation  and  function  of  modern  school  systems  Comparative 
education  and  contemporary  issues  are  included 
EDPA  400  The  Future  of  the  Human  Community  (3) 
Examination  of  the  future  ot  our  social  and  cultural  institutions  tor 
education  and  child  rearing,  social  and  family  relationships, 
health  and  leisure,  information  exchange,  and  the  provision  ot 
food,  clothing,  and  shelter 

EDPA  412  Logic  of  Teaching  (3)  An  analysis  ol  the 
structure  ol  basic  subject  matters  m  the  curriculum  and  of  the 
standard  logical  moves  in  teaching 

EDPA  440  Utilization  of  Educational  Media  (3)  Survey 
of  classroom  uses  of  instructional  media  Techniques  tor 
integrating  media  into  instruction  Includes  preparation  of  a  unit 
ol  instruction  utilizing  professional  and  teacher  produced  media 
EDPA  441  Instructional  Materials  Development  (3) 
The  planning,  production,  and  evaluation  of  a  variety  of 
instructional  materials  for  use  m  education  and  training  Graphic 
design,  lettering,  transparencies,  mounting,  laminating,  still 
photography  super  8mm  photography,  audio,  video,  slide/tape, 
planning  storyboards  and  scripts 

EDPA  442  Instructional  Media  Services  (3) 
Prerequisites  teaching  experience  and  EDPA  440,  or  equivalent 
Procedures  for  coordinating  instructional  media  programs, 
instructional  materials  acquisition,  storage,  scheduling, 
distribution  production,  evalution  and  other  service 
responsibilities  instructional  materials  center  staff  coordination 
of  research,  curriculum  improvement  and  faculty  development 
programs 

EDPA  443  Instructional  Television  Utilization  (3) 
Combining  televised  lessons,  on-campus  seminars,  and  related 
workbook  assignments,  this  course  focuses  upon  planning  lor 
the  various  uses  ol  instructional  television  with  students  State, 
local  school  unit,  school,  and  classroom  uses  will  be  illustrated 
through  film  and  studio  production  The  aspects  of  producing 
ITV  programs  are  developed  through  the  television  lessons  and 
"hands-on"  assignments  of  the  seminars 
EDPA  444  Programmed  Instruction  (3)  Analysis  of 
programmed  instruction  techniques,  selection,  utilization  and 
evaluation  ot  existing  programs  and  teaching  machines, 
developing  learning  objectives,  writing  and  validating  programs 
EDPA  471  The  Legal  Rights  and  Obligations  of 
Teachers  and  Students  (3)  Selected  slate  and  federal 
court  decisions,  legislation,  and  executive  guidelines  regulating 
public  education  speech  and  other  forms  ol  expression. 
privacy,  suspensions,  expulsions,  search  and  seizure,  tort 
liability  for  negligence  (including  education  malpractice),  hiring, 
promotion,  dismissal  and  non-renewal  of  teachers  No  prior 
legal  framing  required 

EDPA  488  Special  Topics  in  Education  Policy  and 
Administration  (1-3)  Prerequisite  consent  of  instructor 
Special  and  intensive  treatment  of  current  topics  and  issues  in 
education  policy  and  administration  Repeatable  to  a  maximum 
of  six  credits 

EDPA  489  Field  Experiences  in  Education  (1-4) 
Prerequisites  Consent  ol  department  Planned  tield  experience 
in  education-related  activities  Credit  not  to  be  granted  for 
experiences  accrued  prior  to  registration 
EDPA  498  Special  Problems  in  Education  (1-3) 
Prerequisite  consent  ol  instructor  Available  only  to  mature 
students  who  have  definite  plans  for  individual  study  of  approved 
problems 

EDPA  499  Workshops,  Clinics,  and  Institutes  (1-6) 
The  maximum  number  of  credits  that  may  be  earned  under  this 
course  symbol  toward  any  degree  is  six  semester  hours,  the 
symbol  may  be  used  two  or  more  times  until  sw  semester  hours 
have  been  reached  The  following  type  of  educational 
enterprise  may  be  scheduled  under  this  course  heading 
Workshops  conducted  by  the  College  of  Education  (or 
developed  cooperatively  with  other  colleges  and  universities) 
and  not  otherwise  covered  in  the  present  course  listing,  cluneal 
experiences  >n  pupd-lestrng  centers,  reading  climes,  speech 
therapy  laboratories,  and  special  education  centers  institutes 
developed  around  specific  topics  or  problems  and  intended  for 
designated  groups  such  as  school  superintendents,  principals 
and  supervisors 

EDSP  —  Education,  Special 

EDSP  210  Introduction  to  Special  Education  (3) 
Characteristics  and  needs  ot  al  types  of  hanefceapped  children 
Current  issues  m  special  education 


EDSP  288  Special  Topics  In  Teacher  Education  (1-3) 

it>on  or  consent  of  deparln  • 
be  repealed  to  a  "     ■  ■'  redtts  when  topic  it  dM 

EDSP  298  Special  Problems  In  Teacher  Education 
(1-6)    i  '  nt    of    advisor     Available    only   to 

i)  .md  sophomore  education  maiors  who  have  definite 
plans  lor  individual  study  of  approved  problems  relative  to  then 
preparation  for  teaching  Credit  according  to  extent  ot  work 

EDSP  320  Introduction  to  Assessment  In  Special 
Education  (3)  Prerequisite!  EDSP  210  and  STAT  io< 
corequisites  EDSP  321  and  322  Assessment  instruments  and 
procedures  and  specific  criterion-referenced  and  norm- 
Bd  measures  used  in  special  education  Enrollment 
limited  to  special  education  majors 

EDSP  32 1  Comparative  Approaches  to  Behavior  and 
Classroom  Management  in  Special  Education  (3) 
Prerequisite  EDSP  2 10,  pre- or  corequisites  EDSP  320  and  322 
The  development  of  skill  m  a  variety  of  behavior  and  classroom 
management  techniques  used  m  special  education  Enrolment 
limited  to  special  education  maiors 

EDSP  322  Field  Placement  in  Special  Education  I  (2- 
3)  Pre-  or  corequisites  EDSP  320  and  321  Practicum 
experience  in  special  education  setting  The  application  ot 
assessment  and  classroom  management  procedures 
Enrollment  limited  to  special  education  majors  Field  placement 
for  two  or  three  half-days  per  week 

EDSP  330  Families  and  the  Education  of 
Handicapped  Children  (3)  Prerequisite  EDSP  321 
Corequisites  EDSP  331.  EDSP  332  and  EDSP  333  Emphasis  on 
the  impact  ot  handicapped  children  on  families  and  strategies 
lor  communicating  and  working  with  families  Fnrollm-  h  I 
to  special  education  majors 

EDSP  331  Introduction  to  Curriculum  and 
Instructional  Methods  in  Special  Education  (3) 
Prerequisites  EDSP  320  and  321,  pre-  or  corequisile  EDSP  330, 
332,  and  EDSP  333  Instructional  principles  and  programs  m 
special  education  Enrollment  limited  to  special  education 
majors 

EDSP  332  Interdisciplinary  Communication  in 
Special  Education  (3)  Prerequisites  EDSP  320  and  321, 
pre-  or  corequisites  EDSP  330.  331  and  EDSP  333 
Terminology,  procedures  and  professional  roles  specific  to 
persons  providing  services  to  handicapped  children  Enrollment 
limited  to  special  education  majors 

EDSP  333  Field  Placement  in  Special  Education  II 
(2-3)  Prerequisite  EDSP  322.  pre-  or  corequisite  EDSP  330, 
331  and  EDSP  332  Practicum  experience  m  special  education 
setting  Opportunities  to  apply  curriculum  methods  and 
materials 

EDSP  349  Student  Teaching  of  Exceptional 
Children  (8)  Limited  to  Special  Education  majors  Student 
teaching  full  time  for  eight  weeks,  with  exceptional  children  a 
second  full  time  eight  week  experience  is  required  in  EDCI  482  or 
EDSP  417  or  437  or  457  or  467 

EDSP  400  Curriculum  and  Instructional  Methods  For 
Severely  Handicapped  Students  (3)  Corequisites  EDSP 
402  and  404  Methodology  and  curriculum  for  severely 
handicapped  students  m  functional  skill  areas  Enrollment  limited 
to  those  admitted  to  severely  handicapped  specialty  area 
EDSP  401  Environmental  and  Physical  Adaptations 
for  Severely  Handicapped  Students  (3)  Pre-  or 
corequisile  EDSP  411  and412  or  EDSP  430  and  431  Medical, 
physical,  and  management  problems  ot  severely  handicapped 
individuals 

EDSP  402  Field  Placement:  Severely  Handicapped  I 
(2-5)  Pre-  or  corequisites  EDSP  400  and  404  Practicum 
experience  m  settings  serving  severely  handicapped  individuals 
Enrollment  limited  to  those  admitted  to  severely  handicapped 
specialty  area    Field  placement  tor  two  to  five  half-days  per 

EDSP  403  Physical  and  Communication 
Development  for  Severely  Handicapped  Students 
(3)  Prerequisite  EDSP  400  Co-requisite  EDSP  405  and  410 
The  communication  needs,  methods,  and  alternatives  lor 
severely  handicapped  individuals 

EDSP  404  Education  of  Autistic  Children  (3)  Pre-  or 
corequisite  EDSP  400  and  402  The  characteristics  and 
educational  needs  and  methods  for  children  diagnosed  as 
autistic 

EDSP  405  Field  Placement:  Severely  Handicapped  II 
(2-5)  Prerequisite  EDSP  402.  pre  or  corequisite  EDSP  403 
and  410  Practicum  experience  in  settings  serving  severely 
handicapped  individuals  Field  placement  for  two  to  five  half- 
days  per  week 

EDSP  410  Community  Functioning  Skills  For 
Severely  Handicapped  Students  (3)  Prerequisite  EDSP 
400  Corequisile  EDSP  405  instructional  techniques  and 
curriculum  development  strategies  related  to  community 
functioning  skills  tor  severely  handicapped  students 
EDSP  411  Field  Placement:  Severely  Handicapped 
III  (2-5)  Prerequisite  EDSP  405  pre-  or  coreCMSrte  EDSP  412 
Practicum  experience  «n  settings  serving  severely  hanckcapped 
•rv>v«duars  Field  placement  for  two  to  frve  hatf-days  per  week 


EDSP    412    Vocational    Instruction    For    Severely 

Handicapped  Students  (3)       ■■..••■    FDSP  411    The 

development  of  vocation  |  rerejy  handcapped 

individuals 

EDSP  4 1 7  Student  Teaching:  Severely  Handicapped 

(4-1 1)  Student  teaching,  full  time  tor  eight  weeks,  with  severely 

handicapped  individuals    Limited  to  special  education  majors 

admitted  to  severely  handicapped  specialty  area 

EDSP  418  Seminar:  Issues  and  Research  Related  to 

the  Instruction  of  the  Severely  Handicapped  (1-3) 


EDSP  420  Developmental  and  Behavioral 
Characteristics  of  Nonhandlcapped  and 
Handicapped     Infanta     and     Young     Children     (3) 

Corequisite-  EDSP  421  Study  of  the  envelopment  al.  behavioral. 
and  learning  characteristics  of  nonhano>capped  and 
handicapped  mlants  and  young  preschool  cNidren  Divergent 
and  parallel  patterns  ol  development  among  the  respective 
groups  of  children  Enrolment  kmited  to  students  admitted  to 
early  childhood  special  education  area  of  specialization 
EDSP  42 1  Field  Placement:  Early  Childhood  Special 
Education  I  (2-3)  Rre-  or  corequisite  EDSP  420  Practicum 
experience  m  settings  serving  preschool  handicapped  chadren 
Opportunities  for  sludying  the  patterns  of  development  and 
learning  among  nonhandicapped  and  handicapped  mlants  and 
older  preschoolers  Enrollment  limited  to  students  admitted  to 
early  childhood  specialty  Field  placement  tor  two  or  three  halt- 
days  per  week 

EDSP  422  Curriculum  and  Instruction  in  Early 
Childhood  Special  Education  (Moderate  to  Mild:  3-8 
Years)  (3)  Prerequisite  EDSP  420  Corequsrte  EDSP  424  and 
EDCI  416  Characteristics,  methods  and  materials  tor  the 
instruction  of  young  children  (ages  3-8)  traditionaly  labeled  mad 
to  moderately  handicapped 

EDSP  423  Psychoeducatlonal  Asseaamant  of 
Preschool  Handicapped  Children  (3)  Prerequisite  EDSP 
420  and  422  Corequisite  EDSP  430  and  431  Current 
psychoeducationai  assessment  and  evaluation  proceoures 
used  with  profoundly  to  moderated  handicapped  mlants  and 
young  preschool  children  Psychometric,  criterion-referenced, 
developmental  checklists,  and  automated  and  ecoiogcal 
assessment  procedures  Administration  ot  selected  assessment 
instruments 

EDSP  424  Field  Placement:  Early  Childhood  Special 
Education  II  (Moderate  to  Mild)  (2-4)  Prerequisite  EDSP 
421,  pre-  or  corequisite  EDSP  422  Practicum  experience  m 
settings  serving  young  (ages  3  to  8)  mid  to  moderately 
handicapped  children  m  self -contained  and  mtegrated  early 
childhood  programs  Opportunities  to  apply  educational 
methods  and  materials  Field  placement  for  two  to  four  halt-days 
per  week 

EDSP  430  Intervention  Techniques  and  Strateglea 
For  Preschool  Handicapped  Children  (Severe  to 
Moderate.  Birth  •  6  Years)  (3)  Prerequisite  EDSP  420  and 
422  Corequisites  EDSP  423  and  431  Current  approaches  to 
the  psychoeducationai  treatment  of  preschool  severely  to 
moderately  handicapped  children  Emphasis  on  multi- 
dimensional approach  to  intervention  with  harvfceapped 
preschoolers 

EDSP  431  Field  Placement:  Early  Childhood  Special 
Education  III  (Severe  to  Moderate)  (2-4)  Prerequjafle 
EDSP  424  pre-  or  corequisite  EDSP  430  and  423  Opportunities 
to  apply  techniques,  strategies,  methods  and  materials  for 
educating  severely  to  moderately  hanefceapped  mlants  and 
young  children   Field  placement  for  two  to  four  halt-days  per 

EDSP  437  Student  Teaching:  Early  Childhood 
Special  Education  (4-11)  Student  teachmg.  M  bme  lor 
eight  weeks,  with  handicapped  mlants  and  preschool  chadren 
Limited  to  special  education  majors  m  early  chtfdhood  speoal 
education  specialty  area 

EDSP     438     Seminar:     Special     lasuea     In     Early 

Childhood  Special  Education  (1-3)  Prerequoile  consent 

tor   Study  of  current  issues  and  research  concerning 

education  of  preschool  hanefceapped  crwdren  Repeatable  up  to 

Liferent 
EDSP  440  Aaaessment  and  Instructional  Dealgn  for 
the  Educationally  Handicapped:  Cognitive  and 
Paychoaoclal  Development  (3)  Prerequisite  EDSP  441 
and  442  Pre-  or  corequisile  EDSP  443  and  445  Leammg  style, 
cognitive,  and  problem- sofvmg  strategies,  and  psychosocial 
behavior  of  educationally  handcapped  mdnnduafc)  at  « 
to  secondary  levels  Characteristics, 
mstruction  Enrolment  bmrted  lo  Speoal  Educator  majors 
accepted  mto  educationaly  harxfrcapped  area  of  speoek/ston 
EDSP  441  Assessment  and  Instructional  Dealgn  for 
the  Educationally  Handicapped:  Oral  Language  and 
Communication  Disorders  (3)  P'e  or  corequode  EDSP 
443  and  445  Characteristics  of  mdnnduats  with  oral  language 
and  communcabon  disorders,  assessment  of  such  disorders 
and  mstructonal  strategies,  cumcuta  and  materials  Enrolment 
tmrted  to  Special  Education  maiors  accepted  mto  educafconeeV 
hanefceapped  area  ot  apeoafcrabon 
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EDSP  442  Field  Placement;  Educationally 
Handicapped    I    (2-3)    Pn  I 

Practicum     experience     m     settings     serving     edu.   il 
handicapped  individuals  Demonstration  ot  the  content  of  EDSP 
441    Enrollment  limited  to  students  admitted  to  educationally 
handicapped  specialty 

EDSP  443  Assessment  and  Instructional  Design  for 
the     Educationally     Handicapped:     Reading     and 
Written    Communication    Disorders    (3) 
EDSP    44 1      pre      or     corequisites      EDSP     440    and    445 
Characteristics  and  assessments  of  iding  and 

written  communication  disorders  at  elementary  to  secondary 
levels,  and  methods  ol  teaching  reading  and  written  language 
skills  to  such  individuals  Adaptation  ol  regular  instructional 
methods  and  curricula  Curricula  and  strategies  designed 
specifically  lor  educationally  handicapped  individuals 

EDSP  445  Field  Placement:  Educationally 
Handicapped    II   (2-4) 

corequisite  EDSP  440  and  443  Practicum  experience  m 
setlmgs  serving  educationally  handicapped  The  application  ol 
'  Hal  design  and  assessment  m  the  areas  ol  reading, 
written  communication,  and  cognitive  development  Field 
placement  lor  2-4  hall  days  i  - 

EDSP  446  Instructional  Design  for  the  Educationally 
Handicapped:  Functional  Living  Skills  (3)  Pre-  or 
corequisite  EDSP  447  Instructional  methods,  curricula  and 
materials  designed  to  teach  lunctional  living  skills  to 
educationally  handicapped  individuals  at  elementary  to 
secondary  levels  Curricula  and  teaching  strategies  in  science 
and  social  studies  used  m  general  education  and  adaptations  for 
educationally  handicapped  ind 

EDSP  447  Field  Placement:  Educationally 
Handicapped  III  (2-4)  Prerequisite  EDSP  445.  pre-  or 
corequisite  EDSP  446  and  450  Practicum  experience  in  settings 
serving  educationally  handicapped  individuals  The  application 
ol  the  content  of  EDSP  446  and  450  Field  placement  lor  two  to 
lour  hall-days  per  week 

EDSP  450  Program  Management  For  the 
Educationally  Handicapped  (3)  Corequisites  EDSP  446 
and  447,  or  EDSP  464  and  465  Emphasis  on  skills  in  managing 
programs  for  educationally  handicapped  individuals  Service 
delivery  models  scheduling;  establishing  referral,  assessment 
and  follow  through  procedures,  methods  for  mamstreammg; 
training  aides  and  volunteers 

EDSP  457  Student  Teaching:  Educationally 
Handicapped  (4-11)  Student  teaching,  full  time  lor  eight 
weeks  with  educationally  handicapped  individuals 

EDSP  458  Seminar:  Special  Issues  and  Research 
Related   to    the   Educationally    Handicapped   (1-3) 

Prerequisite  consent  ol  instructor  Current  issues  and  research 
concerning  the  education  ol  educationally  handicapped 
individuals  Repeatable  to  maximum  of  6  credits,  provided 
content  is  different 

EDSP  460  Career  vocational  Education  For  the 
Handicapped  (3)  Corequisite  EDSP  461  Introduction  to 
career/  vocational  education  for  the  handicapped  Historical  and 
current  issues  and  trends,  characteristics  and  training  needs  of 
handicapped  individuals  and  review  of  existing  programs 
Enrollment  limited  lo  special  education  majors  admitted  into  the 
career  vocational  area  of  specialization 

EDSP  461  Field  Placement:  Career   Vocational  I  (2- 

3)  Pre-  or  corequisite  EDSP  460  Visitation  and  observation  of 
sites  relevant  to  career  vocational  education  for  the 
handicapped,  including  various  program  models  such  as  special 
center-based,  comprehensive  school-based,  vocational  center- 
based,  community-based,  and  public  and  private  sheltered  and 
open  employment  sites  Enrollment  limited  to  special  education 
majors  admitted  to  career /vocational  area  of  specialization 
Field  placement  for  two  or  three  half-days  per  week 

EDSP  462  Career  Vocational  Assessment  and 
Instruction  For  the  Mild  to  Moderately  Handicapped 
I  (3)  Prerequisite  EDSP  460  Corequisites  EDSP  463,  EDSP 
443.  and  EDCl  456  The  first  course  of  a  two  course  sequence 
focusing  on  assessment,  interpretation  of  assessment  results. 
and  planning,  delivery  and  evaluation  ol  instruction  in 
career /vocational  education  for  the  handicapped  Vocational 
and  prevocational  preparation,  daily  living  skills  and  personal- 
social  development 

EDSP  463  Field  Placement:  Career   Vocational  II  (2- 

3)  Prerequisite  EDSP  461,  pre-  or  corequisite  EDSP  462 
Practicum  experience  in  career /vocational  programs  tor  the 
handicapped  Field  placement  for  two  or  three  half-days  per 
week 

EDSP  464  Career  Vocational  Assessment  and 
Instruction  for  Mild  to  Moderately  Handicapped  II  (3) 

Prerequisite  EDSP  462  Pre-or  Corequisite  E0SP  465  and  EDSP 
450  A  continuation  ol  EDSP  462 

EDSP  465  Field  Placement:  Career   Vocational  III  (2- 

3)  Prerequisite  EDSP  463  pre-  or  corequisite  EDSP  450 
Practicum  experience  in  career/ vocational  programs  for  the 
handicapped  Field  placement  lor  two  or  three  half  days  per 
week 


EDSP  467  Student  Teaching:  Career  Vocational  (4- 
11)  Al  '"id  assignment  in  a  setting  providing 

-'."rational  education  for  handicapped  students 
Enrollment  hmited  to  Special  Education  majors  who  have 
successfully  completed  coursework  in  career /vocational  area 
ol  specialization 

EDSP  468  Special  Topics  Seminar  In 
Career  Vocational  Education  For  the  Handicapped 
(1-3)  Pn       ,  .  ion  ol  instructor   Current  issues  and 

research  relating  lo  career  /  vocational  education  of  the 
handicapped  Repeatable  to  maximum  of  6  credits,  provided 
content  is  diflerent 

EDSP  470  Introduction  to  Special  Education  (3) 
Prerequisite  EDSP  288  Designed  to  give  an  understanding  of 
the  needs  of  all  types  ol  exceptional  children  Stressing 
preventive  and    remedial  measures 

EDSP  471  Characteristics  of  Exceptional  Children: 
Mentally  Retarded  (3)  Prerequisite  EDSP  470  or  equivalent 
Studies  the  diagnosis  etiology,  physical,  social  and  emotional 
characteristics  ol  exceptional  children 
EDSP  472  Education  of  Exceptional  Children: 
Mentally  Retarded  (3)  Prerequisite  EDSP  471  or  equivalent 
Oilers  practical  and  specific  methods  ol  teaching  exceptional 
children  Selected  observation  ot  actual  teaching  may  be 
arranged 

EDSP  473  Curriculum  For  Exceptional  Children: 
Mentally  Retarded  (3)  Prerequisite  EDSP  47 1  or  equivalent 
Examines  the  principles  and  objectives  guiding  curriculum  for 
exceptional  children,  gives  experience  m  developing  curriculum. 
studies  various  curricula  currently  in  use 
EDSP  475  Education  of  the  Slow  Learner  (3)  Studies 
the  characteristics  ol  the  slow  learner  and  those  educational 
practices  which  are  appropriate  for  the  child  who  is  functioning 
as  a  slow  learner 

EDSP  481  Characteristics  of  Exceptional  Children: 
Gifted  (3)  Prerequisite  EDSP  470  or  equivalent  Studies  the 
diagnosis,  etiology,     physical,     social,     and     emotional 

characteristics  of    exceptional  children 
EDSP  482  Education  of  Exceptional  Children:  Gifted 
(3)  Prerequisite   EDSP  481  or  equivalent  Offers  practical  and 
specific     methods  of  teaching  exceptional  children    Selected 
observation  of    actual  teaching  may  be  arranged 
EDSP   483   Curriculum    For   Exceptional   Children: 
Gifted  (3)  Prerequisite  EDSP  481  or  equivalent  Examines  the 
principles    and       objectives    guiding    current    curriculum    for 
exceptional  children,  gives  experience  in  developing  curriculum; 
studies  various  curricula    currently  in  use 
EDSP  488  Selected  Topics  in  Teacher  Education  ( 1- 
3)  Prerequisite   major  m  education  or  consent  of  department 
May  be    repeated  to  a  maximum  of  six  credits  when  topic  is 
different 

EDSP  489  Field  Experiences  in  Special  Education 
(1-4)  Prerequisite  Consent  of  department  Planned  field 
experience  m  education-related  activities  Credit  not  to  be 
granted  tor  experiences  accrued  prior  to  registration 
EDSP  491  Characteristics  of  Learning  Disabled 
Students  (3)  Diagnosis,  etiology,  physical,  social,  and 
emotional  characteristics  of  learning  disabled  students 
EDSP  492  Education  of  Learning  Disabled  Students 
(3)  Prerequisites  EDSP  491  or  consent  of  instructor  Methods  of 
teaching  learning  disabled  children 

EDSP  493  Curriculum  For  Exceptional  Children: 
Perceptual  Learning  Problems  (3)  Prerequisite  EDSP 
492  or  equivalent  Examines  the  principles  and  objectives 
guiding  curriculum  for  exceptional  children,  gives  experience  in 
developing  curriculum,  studies  various  curricula  currently  in  use 
EDSP  498  Special  Problems  in  Special  Education  (1- 
6)  Prerequisite  consent  of  advisor  Available  only  to  education 
majors  who  have  definite  plans  lor  individual  study  of  approved 
problems  Credit  according  to  extent  of  work 
EDSP  499  Workshops,  Clinics,  and  Institutes  in 
Special  Education  (1-6)  The  maximum  number  of  credits 
that  may  be  earned  under  this  course  symbol  toward  any 
degree  is  six  semester  hours,  the  symbol  may  be  used  two  or 
more  times  until  six  semester  hours  have  been  reached  the 
following  type  of  educational  enterprise  may  be  scheduled  under 
this  course  heading  workshops  conducted  by  the  special 
education  department  (or  developed  cooperatively  with  other 
departments,  colleges  and  universities)  and  not  otherwise 
covered  in  the  present  course  listing  Laboratories,  and  special 
education  centers;  institutes  developed  around  specific  topics 
or  problems  and  intended  for  designated  groups  such  as  school 
superintendents,  principals  and  supervisors 

EDUC  —  Education 

EDUC    388    Special    Topics    in    Education    (1-3) 

Prerequisite  consent  ol  instructor  Repeatable  tor  a  maximum  ol 
6  hours 

ENAE  —  Engineering,  Aerospace 

ENAE  201  Introduction  to  Aerospace  Engineering  I 

(2)  Prerequisite  ENES  110  History  ol  aeronautical  engineering, 
technical  fundamentals  the  standard  atmosphere,  basic 
aerodynamics,  and  the  aerodynamics  ol  airtoils.  wings  and 
other  aerodynamic  shapes 


ENAE  202  Introduction  to  Aerospace  Engineering  II 

(?)      .  r.-qui6ite  ENAE  201   Elements  of  airplane  performance 
Principles  of  airplane  stability  and  control   Basic  ash 
including    orbital    and    escape    trajectories,    flight    propulsion 
fundamentals,  propellers,  IC  engines,  jet  and  rocket  engines 

ENAE   305  Aerospace  Laboratory  I  (3)  PrerequWU 

ENEE  300  Pre  or  corequisites  ENAE  345,  ENAE  451.  and 
ENAE  371  Measurement  philosophy,  data  analysis,  error 
assessment,  sensing  devices,  optical  methods,  material  tests, 
flow  visualization  techniques,  manometry  dynamic  response  ol 
measurement  systems  Application  ol  instrumentation  m 
aerospace   technology 

ENAE  345  Flight  Dynamics  (3)  Prerequisites  ENES  221 
and  MATH  246  Kinematics  and  concept  of  system  stale 
Dynamic  principles  applied  to  particles,  discrete  mass  and 
continuously  distributed  mass  systems,  LaGrangian  dynamics, 
dynamic  stability  of  systems,  applications  to  dynamics  of 
aerospace  vehicles  and  vehicle  components 

ENAE  355  Aircraft  Vibrations  (3)  Prerequisite  ENAE  345 
or  equivalent  Free  and  lorced  vibration  ot  single  and  multiple 
degree  ot  freedom  systems 

ENAE  371  Aerodynamics  I  (3)  Prerequisites  ENAE  202. 
PHYS  262,  MATH  24 1  and  concurrent  registration  m  MATH  246 
Basic  fluid  mechanics  and  aerodynamic    Iheory 

ENAE  398  Honors  Research  Project  (1-3)  ENAE  401 
Aerospace  Laboratory  II  (2)  Prerequisites  ENAE  305  and 
ENAE  345  Corequisites  ENAE  452  and  ENAE  471  Application 
ol  fundamental  measurement  techniques  to  experiments  in 
aerospace  engineering,  structural,  aerodynamic,  and  propulsion 
tests,  correlation  of  theory  with  experimental  results 

ENAE  402  Aerospace  Laboratory  III  (1)  Prerequisites 
ENAE  305  and  ENAE  345  Corequisites  ENAE  452.  ENAE  471. 
and  ENAE  475  Application  of  fundamental  measurement 
techniques  to  experiments  m  aerospace  engineering,  structural, 
aerodynamic,  flight  simulation,  and  heat  transfer  tests 
Correlation  of  theory  with  experimental  results 

ENAE  411  Aircraft  Design  (3)  Prerequisites  ENAE  345 
ENAE  45 1 .  and  ENAE  371  Theory,  background  and  methods  of 
airplane  design,  subsonic  and  supersonic 

ENAE    412    Design    of    Aerospace    Vehicles    (3) 

Prerequisites  ENAE  345  and  ENAE  371  Theory,  background 
and  methods  of  space  vehicle  design  for  manned  orbiting 
vehicles,  manned  lunar    and  planetary  landing  systems 

ENAE  415  Computer-aided  Structural  Design 
Analysis  (3)  Prerequisite  ENAE  452  or  consent  of  instructor 
Introduction  to  structural  design  concepts  and  analysis 
techniques  Introduction  to  computer  software  for  structural 
analysis  which  is  utilized  to  verity  exact  solutions  and  perform 
parametric  design  studies  of  aerospace  structures  Not  open  to 
students  who  have  earned  credit  in    ENAE  431 

ENAE    445    Stability    and    Control    of    Aerospace 

Vehicles  (3)  Prerequisite  ENAE  345  and  ENAE  371  Stability, 
control'and    miscellaneous  topics  in  dynamics 

ENAE  451  Flight  Structures  I:  Introduction  to  Solid 
Mechanics  (4)  Prerequisite  ENES  220  An  introduction  to  the 
analysis  ol  aircraft  structural  members  Introduction  to  theory  of 
of  elasticity,  mechanical  behavior  of  materials,  thermal  effects, 
(mite-difference  approximations,  virtual  work,  variational  and 
energy  principles  for    static  systems 

ENAE  452  Flight  Structures  II:  Structural  Elements 

(3)  Prerequisite  ENAE  451  Application  of  variational  and 
energy  principles  to  analysis  of  elastic  bodies,  stresses  and 
deflections  ol  beams  including  ellects  of  non-prmcipal  axes, 
non-homogeneity,  and  thermal  gradients  differential  equations 
of  beams,  bars,  and  cables  Stresses  and  deflections  of 
torsional  members,  stresses  due  to  shear  Dellection  analysis  ol 
structures 

ENAE  453  Matrix  Methods  in  Computational 
Mechanic*  (3)  Prerequisite  ENAE  452  or  consent  of 
instructor  Introduction  to  the  concepts  of  computational 
analysis  of  continuous  media  by  use  of  matrix  methods 
Foundation  for  use  of  finite  elements  m  any  field  of  continuum 
mechanics,  with  emphasis  on  the  use  ot  the  displacement 
method  to  solve  thermal  and  structural  problems 

ENAE  457  Flight  Structures  III  (3)  Prerequisite  ENAE  452 
or  equivalent  An  advanced  undergraduate  course  dealing  with 
the  theory  and  analysis  of  the  structures  ol  flight  vehicles 
Stresses  due  to  shear,  indeterminate  structures,  plate  theory, 
buckling  and  failure  of  columns  and  plates 

ENAE  461  Flight  Propulsion  I  (3)  Prerequisites  ENME 
216  and  ENAE  471  Operating  principles  of  piston,  turbojet, 
turboprop,  ramjet  and  rocket  engines,  thermodynamic  cycle 
analysis  and  engine  performance,  aerothermochemistry  of 
combustion,  fuels,  and  propellants 

ENAE  462  Flight  Propulsion  II  (3)  Prerequisite  ENAE  461 
Advanced  and  current  topics  in  flight    propulsion 

ENAE  471  Aerodynamics  II  (3)  Prerequisite  ENAE  371 
and  ENME  216  Elements  ol  compressible  flow  with  applications 
to  aerospace  engineering  problems 

ENAE  472  Aerodynamics  III  (3)  Prerequisite  ENAE  371 
Theory  of  the  flow  of  an  incompressible    fluid 
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ENAE  473  Aerodynamics  of  High-Speed  Flight  (3) 
Prerequisite  ENAE  472  or  equivalent  An  advanced  course 
deabng  with  aerodynamic  problems  ot  (light  al  supersonic  and 
hypersonic  velocities  Unit.ed  hypersonic  and  supersonic  smal 
disturbance  theories,  real  gas  etlects,  aerodynamic  heating  and 
mass  transler  with  applications  to  hypersonic  tbght  and  re-entry 

ENAE  475  Viscous  Flow  and  Aerodynamic  Heating 

(3)  Prerequisites  ENAE  371.  ENAE  471.  and  ENME  216 
Fundamental  aspects  ot  viscous  flow.  Navier-Stokes  equations. 
Similarity,  boundary  layer  equations,  laminar,  transitional  and 
turbulent  incompressible  tlows  on  airtoits.  thermal  boundary 
layers  and  convectrve  heat  transler,  conduction  through  solids. 
introduction  to  radiative  heat  : 

ENAE  488  Topics  In  Aerospace  Engineering  (1-4) 

Technical  elective  taken  with  the  permission  ol  the  student's 
advisor  and  instructor  Lecture  and  conlerence  courses 
designed  to  extend  (he  student's  understanding  ol  aerospace 
engineering  Current  topics  are    emphasized 

ENAE  490  Elective  Research  ( 1-3)  May  be  repeated  to  a 
maximum  ol  three  credits  Elective  lor  seniors  m  aerospace 
engineering  with  permission  of  the  student's  advisor  and  the 
instructor  Original  research  projects  terminating  m  a  a  written 
report 

ENAE  588  Professional  Development  Topics  in 
Aerospace  Engineering  (1-3)  Prerequisite  permission  ot 
the  instructor  Current  topics  in  aerospace  engineering  chosen 
to  provide  tor  the  ptotessionai  development  ot  practicing 
engineers  May  not  be  credited  toward  a  graduate  school 
degree  Repeatable  to  a  maximum  of  3  credits 

ENAE  589  Professional  Development  Topics  In 
Aerospace  Engineering  (1-3)  Prerequisite  permission  of 
the  instructor  Current  topics  in  aerospace  engineering  chosen 
lo  provide  for  the  professional  development  of  practicing 
engineers  May  not  credited  toward  a  graduate  school  degree 
Repeatable  to  a  maximum  ol  3  credits 

ENAG  —  Engineering  Agricultural 

ENAG  100  Basic  Agricultural  Engineering 
Technology  (3)  An  introduction  to  the  application  of 
engineering     concepts       Topics  include      quantification 

measurements  mechanical,  thermal,  flud  and  electrical 
pnnciptes  and  their  relationship  to  biological  systems  and 
materials  of  agricultural  and  aquacultural  products  (for  non- 
engineer  mg  majors) 

ENAG  200  Introduction  to  Farm  Mechanics  (2)  One 
lecture  and  one  laboratory  period  a  week  A  study  of  the  hand 
tools  and  power  equipment  and  their  sate  use  as  it  applies  to 
mechanized  farms  Principles  and  practice  in  arc  and  gas 
welding,  cold  metal  and  sheet  metal  work  are  provided  Also. 
tool  fitting,  woodworking,  plumbmg.  blue  print  reading  and  use 
of  concrete 

ENAG    232    Water,    A    Renewable    Resource    (3) 

Occurrence  and  distribution  of  water  Review  ot  both  natural  and 
man-made  water  resource  systems  Basics  of  water  quality  and 
waste    water  treatment 

ENAG  234  Principles  of  Erosion  and  Water  Control 

(1)  introduction  to  principles  of  estimating  runoff  and  erosion 
Engineering  principles  necessary  to  control  erosion  and  runott 
from  agricultural  areas  For  non-engineer  mg  students 

ENAG  236  Design  of  Drainage  Systems  (1)  Effect  of 
drainage  on  crop  production  and  quality  Design  of  agricultural 
drainage  systems   For  non- engineering  students 

ENAG  237  Design  of  Irrigation  Systems  (1)  Principles 
and  practices  of  agricultural  irrigation,  including  types  of 
irrigation  systems,  soil  water  concepts.  computing 
evapotranspirati  on,  irrigation  scheduling  and  design  of  a 
spwkler  /ngadon  system   For  non-engineering  students 

ENAG  305  Farm  Mechanics  (2)  Two  laboratory  periods  a 
week,  available  only  to  seniors  m  agricultural  education  This 
course  consists  of  laboratory  exercises  <n  practical  (arm  shop 
and  farm  eqwoment  maintenance  repair,  and  construction 
protects,  and  a  study  of  the  principles  of  shop  organization  and 
admtrvstrafion 

ENAG  315  Energy:  Its  Effects  On  Agriculture  and 
Food  (3)  Introduction  to  the  current  energy  problems  m 
agricultural  production  and  food  supply  Energy  issues 
alternate  sources  of  energy,  energy  conservation  practices 
possible  solutions  and   limitations 

ENAG  401   Agricultural  Production  Equipment  (3) 

Two  lectures  and  one  laboratory  per  week  Prerequisite  ENAG 
100  Pnnoptes  of  operation  and  functions  of  power  and 
mactknery  units  as  related  to  t&age.  cutting  conveying,  and 
separating  umts  and  control  mechanisms  Principles  of  internal 
combustion  engrtes  and  power  unit  components 

ENAG  402  Agricultural  Materials  Handling  and 
Environmental  Control  (3)  Two  lectures  and  one 
laboratory  per  week  Prerequisite  ENAG  100  Characteristics  ol 
construction  materials  and  detads  of  agricultural  structures 
Fundamentals  ol  etectnaty.  electrical  ccuts.  and  electrical 
controls  Materials  handkng  and  environmental  requirements  ol 
(arm  products  and  arvmais 


ENAG  414  Mechanics  of  Food  Processing  (4) 

lectures  and  one  laboratory  per  week  Prerequisite  PHYS  121 
Applications  m  the  processing  and  preservation  ol  foods,  ol 
power  transmission,  hydraufccs.  electricity,  thermodynarrkcs. 
refrigeration,  instruments  and  controls,  materials  handkng  and 
time  and  motion  analysis 

ENAG  421  Power  Systems  (3)  Two  lectures  and  one  two 
hour  laboratory  per  week  Prerequisites  ENME  217.  ENEE  300 
and  ENME  342  or  ENCE  330  Analysis  ol  energy  conversion 
devices  including  internal  combustion  engines,  electrical  and 
hydraulic  motors  Fundamentals  of  power  transmission  and 
coordination  of  power  sources  with  methods  of  power 
transmission 

ENAG  422  Soil  and  Water  Engineering  (3)  Three 
lectures  per  week  Prerequisite  ENME  342  or  ENCE  330 
Applications  of  engineering  and  soil  sciences  in  erosion  control, 
drainage,  irrigation  and  watershed  management  Principles  of 
agricultural  hydrology  and  design  of  water  control  and 
conveyance    systems 

ENAG  424  Functional  and  Environmental  Design  of 
Agricultural  Structures  (3)  Two  lectures  and  one  hour 
laboratory  per  week  Prerequisite  ENAG  454  An  analytical 
approach  to  the  design  and  planning  ol  functional  and 
environmental  requirements  ol  plants  and  animals  in  semi-  or 
completely  enclosed  structures 

ENAG  432  General  Hydrology  (3)  Three  lectures  per 
week  Qualitative  aspects  of  basic  hydrologic  principles 
pertaining  to  the  properties,  distribution  and  circulation  of  water 
as  related  to  public  interest    in  water  resources 

ENAG  433  Engineering  Hydrology  (3)  Three  lectures 
per  week  Prerequisites  MATH  246,  ENCE  330  or  ENME  342 
Properties,  distribution  and  circulation  of  water  from  the  sea  and 
m  the  atmosphere  emphasizing  movement  overland,  in  channels 
and  through  the  soil  profile  Qualitative  and  quantitative  lactors 
are    considered 

ENAG  435  Aquacultural  Engineering  (3)  Prerequisite 
consent  of  department  A  study  ot  the  engineering  aspects  of 
development,  utilization  and  conservation  of  aquatic  systems 
Emphasis  will  be  on  harvesting  and  processing  aquatic  animals 
or  plants  as  related  to  other  facets  of  water  resources 
management 

ENAG  444  Functional  Design  of  Machinery  and 
Equipment  (3)  Two  lectures  and  one  two-hour  laboratory  per 
week  Prerequisite  ENES  221  and  senior  standing  Theory  and 
methods  of  agricultural  machine  design  Application  of  machine 
design  principles  and  physical  properties  ol  soils  and 
agricultural  products  in  designing  machines  to  perform  specific 
tasks 

ENAG     454     Biolfgical     Process     Engineering     (4) 

Prerequisite  ENME  342  or  ENCE  330  Design  of  systems  to 
pump,  heat,  cool,  dry  and  control  biological  materials  as  part  ot 
tood  and  agricultural  engineering  The  effect  of  physical 
parameters  on  biological  material  response  to  these  processes 

ENAG  488  Topics  In  Agricultural  Engineering 
Technology  (1-3)  Prerequisite  permission  of  the  instructor 
Selected  topics  in  agricultural  engineering  technology  ot  currenl 
need  and  interest  May  be  repeated  to  a  maximum  of  su  credits 
it  topics  are  different  Not  acceptable  lor  credit  towards  major  m 
agricultural  engineering 

ENAG  489  Special  Problems  in  Agricultural 
Engineering  (1-3)  Prerequisite  approval  of  department 
Student  will  select  an  engineering  problem  and  prepare  a 
technical  report  The  problem  may  include  design, 
experimentation,  and  or  data  analysis 

ENAG  499  Special  Problems  in  Agricultural 
Engineering  Technology  (1-3)  Prerequisite  approval  of 
department  Not  acceptable  for  majors  m  agricultural 
engineering  Problems  assigned  m  proportion  to  credit 

ENCE  —  Engineering,  Civil 

ENCE  221  Introduction  to  Environmental 
Engineering  (3)  Prerequisite  CHEM  103  and  PHYS  16 1  An 
introductory  exposition  ol  those  physical,  chemical,  and 
biological  systems  relating  to  (he  quality  ot  the  land,  water,  and 
air  environments  Current  environmental  pollution  problems  and 
methods  of  pollution  abatement 

ENCE  280  Engineering  Survey  Measurements  (3) 
Two  lectures  and  one  laboratory  per  week  Prerequisite  MATH 
141  Standards. umts.  calibration. measurement  ol  distance 
elevation,  angles,  systematic  and  random  error  analysis  r 
measurements,  fundamentals  ol  mapping,  instrumentation 

ENCE  300  Fundamentals  of  Engineering  Materials 
(3)  Two  lectures  and  one  laboratory  per  week  PrerequSfte 
ENES  220  or  concurrent  registration  Properties  and  constitution 
ol  the  prrftccal  materials  used  in  crvd  engineering  Laboratory 
tests  for  these  properties.  *iterp/etat>on  ol  test  results  and  ol 
specifications 

ENCE  330  Basic  Fluid  Mechanics  (3)  Prerequ* te  ENES 
220.  221.  PHYS  262  The  study  of  Hurts  at  resl  and  *\  motion 
Prnaples  ol  viscous  and  turbulent  flow  Impulse  and  momentum 
concepts  Pumps,  turbines  and  meters  Dmensional  analysis 
and  laws  of  stfndanry 


ENCE    340   Fundamentals   of    Soil    Mechanics   (3) 

Prerequisite  ENES  220  and  ENCE  300  introductory  study  ol 
soils  in  crvJ  engineering  Sod  ongn,  phase  retabonstvps  and 
classification  schemes  Sod  hydraufccs  capdtery.  effective 
stress,  permeabdrty  and  seepage  considerations  Base  stress 
di&trtfoution  theories  and  sod  consobdation-settlement  analysts 
integration  of  shear  strength  evaluation  with  slope  stabdbty 
analysts 

ENCE  350  Structural  Analysis  and  Design  I  (3) 
Prerequisites  ENES  220  and  concurrent  registration  r>  ENCE 
300  Methods  ol  analysis  ol  stabcaty  deterrrvnate  structures  lor 
fixed  and  mov*vj  loads  Equibrwm.  ffltuence  toes,  stabdrty 
Structural  design  of  steel  budctogs  and  bridges,  nctudtog  design 
of  tension  members,  beams,  columns,  trusses  and  welded 
boiled,  and  rrveled   connections 

ENCE  351  Structural  Analysis  and  Design  II  (3) 
Prerequisites  ENCE  300  and  ENCE  350  Analyses  for  stresses 

m  statically  .r>determ*nate  beams  and  frames  by  approx*nale 
methods  and  by  moment  distribution  influence  toes  and 
maximum  shear  and  moment  lor  contrmous  members  Design 
of  reinforced  concrete  beams,  continuous  beams,  end  columns 
by  elastic  theory  and  by  uttrfnate    strength  design 

ENCE  360  Engineering  Analysis  and  Computer 
Programming  (4)  f—.-QuiS'te  math  241  mtroductionlothe 
elements  of  Fortran  and  the  algorithmic  approach  n  the  analysis 
ol  civil  engineering  problems  Methods  of  numerical  anarysis 
including  the  solution  ol  linear  systems  ol  equations,  numerical 
quadrature,  differentiation,  interpolation,  and  the  solution  ol 
polynomial  and  transcendental  equations  instruction  n  the 
computer  solution  of  crvd  engineering  problems 

ENCE  370  Fundamentals  of  Transportation 
Engineering  (3)  Prerequisite  ENCE  280  Engneemg 
problems  ol  transportation  by  airways,  highways,  peetoes, 
railways,  and  waterways  Elementary  dynamics  of  traffic  and 
function  consideration  of  routes  and   termnats 

ENCE  398  Honors  Research  Project  (1-3) 

ENCE  410  Advanced  Strength  of  Materials  (3) 
Prerequisites  ENES  220.  ENCE  350  and  MATH  246  Strength 
and  deformation  ot  deformabie  bodies,  plane  stress  and  siren 
Torsion  theory,  unsymmetneal  bending,  curved  beams  Behavior 
of  beams,  columns,  slabs,  plates  and  composite  members 
under  load  Elastic  and  inelastic  stabdrty 

ENCE  411  Construction  Scheduling  and  Estimating 
(4)  Two  lectures  and  one  laboratory  per  week  Use  of  crrbcal 
path  planning  and  scheduling  with  arrow  and  precedence 
networks  protect  time  control,  introduction  to  resource  tevetog 
and  least  cost  scheduling  Cost  estimating,  usr>g  cost  rx*ces, 
parametric  estimates  and  unit  price  estimates 

ENCE  420  Construction  Equipment  and  Methods  (3) 

Evaluation  and  selection  of  equipment  and  methods  for 
engineering  construct)  on  projects.  ■xJuctog  earthmovng. 
pavmg,  steel  and  concrete  construction,  rock  excavation. 
tunneling,  site  preparation,  and  organization  of  the  site 

ENCE        421        Construction        Engineering       and 

Management  (3)  Overview  of  the  construction  ndustry  and 
the  factors  that  need  to  be  considered  to  successluty  manage 
eng.neer^g  construction  protects  Introduction  into  how 
resources  of  money,  labor  material  and  equoment  are 
committed  and  managed  witrwi  the  construction  enwonmert 

ENCE  430  Hydraulic  Engineering  and  Open  Channel 
Flow  (4)  Three  lectures  and  one  laboratory  per  week 
Prerequi&te   ENCE  330   Appkcation  of  basic  prwc*es  to  the 

solution  of  engineering  problems  rteal  flud  flow  mechancs  of 
fluid  resistance  open  channel  flow  under  urvform.  graduaty 
varied  and  rapidly  vaned  conditions,  sedment  transport,  rote  of 
model  studies  m  analysis  and  design 

ENCE  431  Surface  Water  Hydrology  (3)  PrerequoKes 
ENCE  330  AND  360   Study  of  the  physical  processes  of    Vie 

hydrotogic  cycle  Hydrometeoroiogy.  concepts  ol  weather 
modification,  evaporation  and  transoratton  migration  studies, 
runoff  computations,  flood  routing,  reservoir  requrementa. 
emphasis  on  process  simulation  as  a  tool  n  the  water  resource 
development 

ENCE  432  Ground  Water  Hydrology  (3)  Prereous4ee 
ENCE  330  Concepts  related  lo  the  development  of  the  ground 
water  resource,  hydrogeotogy  hydrodynames  of  flow  through 
porous  meOa.  hydraufces  of  wets,  artifoai  recharge,  see  water 
■ntrus*on  bastfvw*de  ground  water  development 

ENCE  433  Environmental  Engineering  Analysis  (3) 
Prerequoites  CHEM  1 1 3  and  ENCE  22 1  Two  lectures  and  one 
laboratory  per  week  The  theory  and  anarytcel  technQues  used 
n  evatuafog  man  $  envronment  Emphasts  on  quenMasve. 
physxal  etectroanaiyticai  and  organ*:  chemstry  as  appfced  to 
chemcal  anarysis  of  water 

ENCE  434  Air  Pollution  (3)  rUssAcaeon  or  atmosphere 
poMants  and  the*  effects  on  voOtty  *wwnat*  end  arwnate 
receptors  Evaluation  of  source  errkssons  and  prnccles  of  e* 
poSuton  control,  meteorofogcal  factors  govemrtg  tte 
datrtMjten  and  removal  of  a-  posutants  s*  Quekty 
measurements  and  a*  poauton  control  legolafaon 
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ENCE     435     Sanitary     Engineering     Analysis     and 

Design  (4) 

Prerequisite   ENCt-  231    end  ENCI    330    rne  appbcabon  ol 

. 
operation  ol  water  and  wl 
control  ol  stream  pollution 
ENCE   440   Engineering   Soil   Tests   (4)   Prerequisite 

ENCE  341 

Review  ol  major  soil  tests  and 

purposes    Engirt*  i 

grain-tiie     I   Iribu) 

seepage  piopeiiius.  m  situ  and  lab  density*moialure  U  il 

strength     (penetrometers,     vane     shear.     CBR.     uni 

compression,   direct   thMl  '    compressibility 

■  ■ 
ENCE  441  Soil-Foundation  Systems  (3)  Prerequisite 
ENCE  340  Review  of  classical  lateral  earth  pressure  theories, 
analysis  ol  braced  excavation  systems  cantilever  and  anchored 
sheet  piling  design  bearing  capacity  ol  shadow  foundations 
(footings  and  mats)  design  ol  deep  pile  foundations  to  include 
pile  capacity  and  pile  group  action 

ENCE  442  Highway  and  Airfield  Pavement  Design 
(3)  lesign, 

construction  and  rehabilitation  ot  highway  and  airtield  pavement 
systems  Inlroduclion  to  multi-layered  elastic  and  slab  theories, 
properties  ol  pevemenl  materials  and  methods  of 
charactenaztion.    BtOChast  vsign    variables, 

economic  principles  ot  design  alternates  and  the  effect  of 
environment  upon  pavement  performance  Review  ot  existing 
ngid  and  flexible  design  methods  as  well  as  major  fundamentals 
relative  to  the  rehabilitation  ol  existing  pavement  systems 
ENCE  450  Design  of  Steet  Structures  (3)  Pre-  or 
corequisile  ENCE  360  and  ENCE  351  Analyses  for  stresses 
and  deflections  in  structures  by  methods  of  consistent 
deformations,  virtual  work  and  internal  strain  energy  Application 
to  design  of  plate  girders  indeterminate  and  continuous  trusses, 
two  hinged  arches  and  other  structures  Elements  of  plastic 
analysts  and  design  ot  steel  structures 
ENCE  45 1  Design  of  Concrete  Structures  (4) 
Prerequisites  ENCE  351  and  pre-  or  corequisite  ENCE  360 
Three  lecture  hours  and  one  laboralory  per  week  Design  of 
reinforced  concrete  structures,  including  slabs,  footings, 
composite  members,  building  Irames,  and  retaining  walls 
Approximate  methods  of  analysis,  code  requirements,  influence 
o1  concrete  properties  on  strength  and  dellection,  optimum 
design  Introduction  to  prestressed  concrete  design 
ENCE  460  Modern  Techniques  For  Structural 
Analysis  (3)  Prerequisite  ENCE  360  and  pre-  or  corequisite 
ENCE  351  Two  lecture  hours  and  one  laboratory  per  week 
Application  of  computer  oriented  methods  and  numerical 
techniques  to  analysis  and  design  of  structural  systems  Matrix 
formulation  ot  the  stiffness  and  flexibility  methods  for  framed 
structures  Introduction  ot  numerical  techniques  to  the  solution 
of  selected  problems  in  such  topics  as  plates,  structural 
stability,  and  vibrations 

ENCE  461  Analysis  of  Civil  Engineering  Systems  I 
(3)  Prerequisite  consent  of  department  Application  of  the 
principles  ol  engineering  economy  and  statistics  to  the  solution 
of  civil  engineering  problems  Economic  comparison  of 
alternatives  using  present  worth,  annual  cost,  rate  ot  return  and 
cost  benefit  analyses  Development  and  use  of  simple  and 
multiple  regression  models,  and  statistical  decision  theory 
ENCE  463  Engineering  Economics  and  System 
Analysis  (3)  Prerequisite  consent  ot  department 
Development  and  application  of  the  principles  of  engineering 
economics  to  problems  m  civi  engineering  Evaluation  of  design 
alternatives,  depreciation  and  sensitivity  analysis  Use  of 
systems  analysis  techniques,  including  CPM,  PERT  and  decision 
networks  Introduction  to  microeconomic  analysis 
ENCE  470  Highway  Engineering  (4)  Three  lectures  and 
one  three-hour  laboratory  per  week  Prerequisite  ENCE  340 
Location,  design,  construction  and  maintenance  of  roads  and 
pavements  Introduction  to  traffic  engineering 
ENCE  473  Air  and  Water  Transportation 
Engineering  (3)  Prerequisite  ENCE  370  Detailed  study  of 
the  planning,  design,  construction,  operations  and  maintenance 
of  airports  and  waterways,  emphasis  on  design  and  operations 
of  transportation  facilities 

ENCE  474  Railroad  Mass  Transportation 
Engineering  (3)  Prerequisite  ENCE  370  Detailed  study  ol 
the     planning,     design,  construction,     operations,     and 

maintenance  of  railroads  and  mass  transportation  systems, 
emphasis  on  design  and  operations  of  transportation  facilities 
ENCE  489  Special  Problems  (3)  Prerequisite  senior 
standing  A  course  arranged  to  meet  the  needs  of  exceptionally 
well  prepared  students  for  study  in  a  particular  field  of  civil 
engineering 

ENCH  —  Engineering,  Chemical 

ENCH     215    Chemical    Engineering    Analysis    (3) 

Prerequisite  CHEM  104  Pre-  or  corequisite  MATH  141 
Introduction  to  methods  of  chemical  engineering  calculations 
and  analysis  Stoichiometric  relations,  material  and  energy 
balances  and  behavior  of  gases,  vapors,  liquids  and  solids 
Analytical  and  computer  methods 


ENCH  280  Transport  Processes  I:  Fluid  Mechanics 

(2)  Pri 

concepts  and  basic  equations,  viscous  effects   Applications  m 

measurement  ot  How,  Close  |  ke  bed  and  other 

l    engineering   lyttei  lo    students   who 

I 1  250 

ENCH  300  Chemical  Process  Thermodynamics  (3) 

Prerequiv'.  pies  of 

^plication  to  engineering  problems 
First  and  second  laws  ol  thermodynamics,  properties  of  gases. 
liquids  and  solids  |  III  >w  and  non-llow  systems, 

energy  conversion,  production  ol  work  Irom  heat, 
thermodynamic  analysis  of  processes,  equilibrium  stage 
operations  and  the   thermodynamics  ol   chemically  reaction 

ENCH  333  Chemical  Engineering  Seminar  (1) 
Prerequisite  senior  standing  Oral  and  written  reports  on  recent 
developments  m  chemical  engineering  and  the  process 
industries 

ENCH  398  Honors  Research  Project  (1-3)  ENCH  425 
Transport  Processes  II:  Heat  Transfer  (3)  Prerequisite 
MATH  246  Pre- or  corequisite  ENCH  280  Steady  and  unsteady 
state  conduction,  conveclive  heat  transfer,  radiation,  design  of 
condensers,  heat  exchangers,  evaporators,  and  other  types  of 
heat  transfer  equipment 

ENCH  427  Transport  Processes  III:  Mass  Transfer 

(3)  Prerequisite  ENCH  425  Steady  and  unsteady  state 
molecular  diffusion,  inter-phase  transfer,  simultaneous  heat  and 
mass  transfer,  boundary  layer  theory,  mass  transfer  and 
chemical  reaction  Design  applications  m  humididcation,  gas 
absorption,  distillation,  extraction,  adsorption  and  ion  exchange 

ENCH   437   Chemical   Engineering   Laboratory   (3) 

Prerequisites  ENCH  427.  ENCH  440.  ENCH  442  Application  of 
chemical  engineering  process  and  unit  operation  principles  in 
small  scale  semi-commercial  equipment  Data  from  experimental 
observations  are  used  to  evaluate  performance  and  efficiency  of 
operations  Emphasis  on  correct  presentation  of  results  m  report 
form 

ENCH    440    Chemical     Engineering     Kinetics    (3) 

Prerequisites  ENCH  300.  ENCH  325.  CHEM  481  Fundamental 
of  chemical  reacfion  kinetics  and  their  application  to  the  design 
and  operation  of  chemical  reactors  Reaction  rate  theory, 
homogeneous  reactions  and  catalysis  electrochemical 
reactions  Catalytic  reactor  design 

ENCH  442  Chemical  Engineering  Systems  Analysis 

(3)  Prerequisites  ENCH  300,  ENCH  425  Dynamic  response 
applied  to  process  systems  Goals  and  modes  of  control. 
Laplace  transformations,  analysis  and  synthesis  of  simple 
control  systems,  closed  loop  response,  dynamic  testing 

ENCH  444  Process  Engineering  Economics  and 
Design  I  (3)  Prerequisites  ENCH  427,  ENCH  440.  ENCH  442 
Principles  of  chemical  engineering  economics  and  process 
design  Emphasis  on  equipment  types,  equipment  design 
principles,  capital  cost  estimation,  operating  costs,  and 
profitability 

ENCH   445   Process   Engineering    and   Design   (3) 

Prerequisite  ENCH  427  Utilization  of  chemical  engineering 
principles  for  the  design  of  process  equipment  Typical 
problems  in  the  design  of  chemical  plants  Comprehensive 
reports  are  required 

ENCH  446  Process  Engineering  Economics  and 
Design  II  (3)  Prerequisite  ENCH  444  Application  of  chemical 
engineering  principles  for  the  design  of  chemical  processing 
equipment  Typical  problems  in  the  design  ol  chemical  plants 
Not  open  to  students  who    already  have  credit  for  ENCH  445 

ENCH    450    Chemical    Process    Development    (3) 

Prerequisite  ENCH  427  Chemical  process  industries  from  the 
the  standpoint  of  technology,  raw  materials,  products  and 
processing  equipment  Operations  of  maior  chemical  processes 
and  industries  combined  with  quantitative  analysis  of  process 
requirements  and  yields 

ENCH  452  Advanced  Chemical  Engineering  Analysis 

(3)  Prerequisite  ENCH  427  Application  of  digital  and  analog 
computers  to  chemical  engineering  problems  Numerical 
methods,  programming,  differential  equations,  curve  fitting. 
amplifiers  and  analog  circuits 

ENCH  453  Applied  Mathematics  in  Chemical 
Engineering  (3)  Prerequisite  ENCH  427  Mathematical 
techniques  applied  to  the  analysis  and  solution  of  chemical 
engineering  problems  Use  of  differentiation,  integration, 
differential  equations,  partial  differential  equations  and  integral 
transforms  Application  of  infinite  series,  numerical  and 
statistical  methods 

ENCH  454  Chemical  Process  Analysis  and 
Optimization  (3)  Prerequisites  ENCH  427,  440  Applications 
of  mathematical  models  to  the  analysis  and  optimization  of 
chemical  processes  Models  based  on  transport,  chemical 
kinetics  and  other  chemical  engineering  principles  will  be 
employed  Emphasis  on  evaluation  of  process    alternatives 


ENCH  455  Chemical  Process  Laboratory  (3) 
Prerequisite  ENCH  427  and  440  One  lecture  and  six  hours  of 
laboratory  per  week  Experimental  study  of  various  chemical 
processes  through  laboratory  and  small  semi-commercial  scale 
equipment    React  mechanics,  heat  and  mass 

tr  inifei 

ENCH    461    Control   of   Air    Pollution   Sources   (3) 

Prerequisite  Senior  standing  m  engineering  or  consent  of 
instructor  Theory  and  application  ol  methods  lor  the  control  and 
removal  ol  airborne  materials  Principles  ot  design  and 
performance    of  air  quality  control  equipment 

ENCH  468  Research  (1-3)  Prerequisite  Permission  of  the 
instructor  Investigation  of  a  research  project  under  the  direction 
of  a  faculty  member  Comprehensive  reports  are  required 
Repeatable  to  a  maximum  ol   six  credits 

ENCH      475      Electrochemical      Engineering      (3) 

Prerequisite  ENCH  425  Fundamentals  ol  electrochemistry  with 
application  to  engineering  and  commercial  processes 
Equilibrium  potentials,  reaction  mechanisms,  cell  kinetics, 
polarization,        surface  phenomena         Electrorefmmg, 

electrowmnmg.  oxidation  and  reduction,  solid,  liquid  and  gas 
systems  Aspects  of  design  and  performance  ol  elect roprocess 

ENCH  480  Engineering  Analysis  of  Physiological 
Systems  (3)  Engineering  description  and  analysis  ol 
physiological  systems  Survey  ol  bioengmeenng  literature  and 
an  introduction  to  mathemalical  modeling  ol  physiological 
systems 

ENCH  482  Biochemical  Engineering  (3)  Prerequisite 
Senior  standing  m  engineering  or  consent  ot  instructor 
Introduction  to  biochemical  and  microbiological  applications  to 
commericaf  and  engineering  processes,  including  industrial 
fermentation,  enzymology,  ultrafiltration.  food  and 
pharmaceutical  processing  and  resulting  waste  Ireatment 
Enzyme    kinetics,  cell  growth,  energetics  and  mass  transfer 

ENCH  485  Biochemical  Engineering  Laboratory  (2) 

Prerequisite  or  co-requisite  ENCH  482  Techniques  of 
measuring  pertinent  parameters  m  lermentation  reactors, 
quantification  of  production  variables  tor  primary  and  secondary 
metabolites  such  as  enzymes  and  antibiotics,  the  msolubhzation 
of  enzymes  for  reactors,  and  the  demonstration  of  separation 
techniques  such  as   ultrafiltration  and  affinity  chromatography 

ENCH    490   Introduction    to   Polymer    Science   (3) 

Prerequisite  ENCH  425  The  elements  ot  the  chemistry,  physics, 
processing  methods,  and  engineering  applications  of  polymers 

ENCH  492  Applied  Physical  Chemistry  of  Polymers 

(3)  Prerequisite  CHEM  481  Corequisite  CHEM  482  or  consent 
ot  instructor  Kinetics  of  formation  of  high  polymers, 
determination  of  molecular  weight  and  structure,  and  applied 
thermodynamics  and  phase    equilibria  ot  polymer  solutions 

ENCH    494    Polymer    Technology    Laboratory    (3) 

Prerequisite  ENCH  490  or  492  One  lecture  and  two  laboratory 
periods  per  week  Measurement  of  mechanical,  electrical, 
optical,  thermal  properties  of  polymers,  measurement  of 
molecular  weight  by  viscosimetry  isometric  and  light  scattering 
methods  Application  of  X-ray,  NMR,  ESR,  spectroscopy 
molecular  relaxation,  microscopy  and  electron  microscopy  to 
the  determination  of  polymer  structure,  eflects  of  ultraviolet  light 
and  high  energy  radiation 

ENCH    495    Rheology    of    Polymer    Materials    (3) 

Prerequisite  -  ENCH  490  or  492  Mechanical  behavior  with 
emphasis  on  the  continuum  point  of  view  and  its  relationship  to 
structural  types  Elasticity,  viscoelasticity,  anelasticity  and 
plasticity  of  single  phase  and  multiphase  materials  Students 
who  have  credit  lor  ENCH  495  may  not  take  ENMA  495  lor 
credit. 

ENCH   496   Processing    of    Polymer   Materials   (3) 

Prerequisite  ENCH  490  or  492  A  comprehensive  analysis  of  the 
operations  earned  out  on  polymeric  materials  to  increase  their 
utility  Conversion  operations  such  as  molding  extrusion, 
blending,  film  forming,  and  calendering  Development  of 
engineering  skills  required  to  practice  in  the  high  polymer 
industry  Students  who  have  credit  for  ENCH  496  may  not  take 
ENMA  496  for  credit 

ENCO  —  Engineering,  Cooperative 
Education 

ENCO  098  Co-Op  Work  Experience  (0)  Prerequisite 
completion  of  freshman  and  sophomore  engineering 
requirements  This  program  provides  a  minimum  of  one  year 
practical  work  experience  related  to  the  student's  academic 
mapr  m  business,  industry,  or  government  Semesters  of  full- 
time  school  and  full-time  work  are  alternated  The  student  must 
register  for  ENCO  098  when  co-oping  summer  semester 
He  She  must  register  lor  ENCO  098  and  ENCO  099  when  co- 
oping fall  and  spring  semesters  Permission  required 
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ENCO  099  Co-Op  Work  Experience  (0)  Pr-.-rfowsite 
and     sophomore     engineering 
requirements    This  program  provides  a  minimum  ol  one  year 
praclical  work  experience  related  to  the  student  s  si  •  ■■- 
major  in  I  lustry.  or  government    Semesters  ot  lull- 

time  school  and  lul  :  v  mated  The  student  must 

register   lor   ENCO   098   when   co-oping   summer   sen 

must  register  tor  ENCO  098  and  ENCO  099  when  co- 
oping fall  and  spring  semesters  Permission  requ 

ENEE  —  Engineering,  Electrical 

ENEE  204  Systems  and  Circuits  I  (3)  Prerequisite  MATH 
141  Required  ot  sophomores  in  electrical  engineering 
Kirchhotts  laws,  linear,  nonlinear,  and  time-varying  elements  ot 
systems  and  circuits  Solution  ol  circuit  differential  equations. 
put,  zero  state,  and  complete  response  Coupled 
elements,  ideal  transformers,  controlled  sources  Node  and 
mesh   analysis  m  the  time  domain 

ENEE  250  Computer  Structures  (3)  Prerequisites  ENEE 

240  or  equivalent    Basic  structure  and  organization  ol  digital 

computers,  number  systems  and  data  representation,  assembly 

language  (some  simple  assembly  language  programs  will  be 

(reduction   to   system   software,    gates   and   memory 

'.    logic  design  of   simple  digital  systems,   reliability, 

i.ideofts 

ENEE  300  Principles  of  Electrical  Engineering  (3) 

I  iTH  241.  PHYS  263   Corequisite   ENEE  301 

Required  of  aerospace,  mechanical  and  chemical  engineers 

Not  applicable  in  the  electrical  engineering  major  program 

Acceptable  as  prerequisite  lor  some  advanced  ENEE  courses 

ii  systems,  introduction  to  Laplace  transforms, 

itate  A-C  transforms,  introduction  to  the  concepts  ot 

igrietJc  fields  and  electric  machines 

ENEE  301  Electrical  Engineering  Laboratory  (1)  Two 

hours  ol  laboratory  per  week  Corequisite  ENEE  300 
Experiments  on  the  transient  and  steady-state  response  of  linear 
circuits,  electric  machines,  electron  tubes  and  semi  conductor 
devices 

ENEE  304  Systems  and  Circuits  II  (3)  Prerequisite  ENEE 
204  pre-  or  corequisite  MATH  246  Sinusoidal  analysis 
General  mesh  and  node  analysis  Analysis  by  taplace 
transforms,  network  lunctions,  network  theorems  Two-port 
theory.  controlled     sources,     small-signal     analysis     of 

semiconductor  devices     Fourier  series 

ENEE  305  Fundamental  Laboratory  (2)  One  lecture  and 
il  nours  per  week  Prerequisite  ENEE  204  Concepts  and 
techniques  of  physical  measurements  using  standard  electrical 
measuring  devices  generators,  oscilloscopes,  voltmeters,  etc 
Measurements  of  linear  and  nonlinear  circuits,  steady  state  and 
step  response,  integrated  circuits  Handling  and  use  of  data 

ENEE  314  Electronic  Circuits  (3)  Prerequisite  ENEE  304 
Characteristics  of  semi-conductor  devices  42iodes  biasing  and 
stabilization  ol  bipolar  and  field  effect  transistors,  power 
amplifier  characteristics  Feedback  amplifiers.  integrated 
operational  amplifiers,  transistor  switches,  gales,  and 
integrated  logic  circuits,  bistable  miltivibrators  and  applications 
m  counters,  registers  and  selected  digital  networks 

ENEE  322  Signal  and  System  Theory  (3)  Prerequisites 
ENEE  204  and  MATH  246  Concept  of  linear  systems,  state 
space  equations  lor  continuous  and  discrete  systems,  time 
domain  analysis  of  linear  systems  Fourier,  Laplace  and  Z 
transforms  Application  of  theory  to  problems  in  electrical 
engineering 

ENEE  324  Engineering  Probability  (3)  Prerequisite 
ENEE  322  Axioms  ol  probability,  conditional  probability  and 
Bayes'  rules,  random  variables,  probability  distribution  and 
densities  functions  ol  random  variables  weak  law  of  large 
numbers  and  central  limit  theorem  Introduction  to  random 
processes,  correlation  (unctions,  spectral  densities,  and  linear 
systems  Applications  to  noise  m  electrical  systems,  filtering  of 
signals  Irom  noise,  estimation,  and  digital  communications 

ENEE  380  Electromagnetic  Theory  (3)  Prerequisites 
MATH  241  and  PHYS  263  Introduction  to  electromagnetic 
fields  Coulomb's  law.  Gauss's  law.  electrical  potential, 
dielectric  materials  capacitance,  boundary  value  problems, 
Biot-Savart  law,  Ampere's  law,  Lorentz  torce  equation,  magnetic 
materials,  magnetic  circuits,  inductance,  time  varying  fields  and 
Maxwell's  equations 

ENEE  381  Electromagnetic  Wave  Propagation  (3) 

Prerequisite  ENEE  380  Review  of  Maxwell's  equations,  the 
wave  equation,  potentials.  Poyntmg's  theorem  Transmission, 
lossy  medium,  skm  effect  Parallel -plate  and  rectangular  wave- 
guides  Radiation     retarded  potentials,  radiation  from  dipote 

ENEE  398  Honors  Research  Project  (1-3)  ENEE  400 
Computer  Aided  Circuit  Analysis  (3)  Prerequisite  ENEE 
314  Computer  aided  analysis  of  electronic  devices  and 
components  Network  topology,  computer  formulation  ot 
Kirchhofl  laws,  nodal  analysis  of  hnear  and  non-linear  networks 
computer  formulation  ot  the  state  equations,  time  domam  and 
frequency  domam    solution,  sensitivity  calculations 


ENEE      407      Microwave-circuits     Laboratory     (2) 

Prerequisite  Senior  standing  m  electrical  engineering  or  consent 
of  instructor  One  lecture  and  three  lab  hours  per  week 
Experiments  concerned  with  circuits  constructed  trom 
microwave  components  providing  practical  exponent  - 
design,  construction  and  testing  of  such  circuits  Projects 
include  microwave  filters  and  S-parameter  design  with 
applications  ol  current  technology 

ENEE  410  Electronic  Circuits  (3) Prerequisite  ENEE  300 
or  equivalent  knowledge  ol  circuit  theory  or  consent  ot  the 
instructor  This  course  is  intended  tor  students  >n  the  physical 
sciences,  and  for  engineering  students  requiring  additional 
study  of  electron  circuits  Credit  not  normally  given  lor  this 
course  in  an  electrical  engineering  major  program  (ENEE  413 
may  optionally  be  taken  as  an  associated  laboratory)  P-n 
junctions,  transistors,  vacuum  tubes,  biasing  and  operating 
point  stability,  switches,  large-signal  analysis,  models,  small- 
signal  analysis,  frequency  response,  feedback  and  multistage 
amplifiers,  pulse  and    digital  circuits 

ENEE  412  Advanced  Electronics  (3)  Prerequisite  ENEE 

314  Design  and  analysis  ol  tuned  circuits,  oscillators.  VCO's 
phase-locked  loops,  multipliers,  modulators  and  A/D  converters 
and  their  application  m  telemetry,  communication  and 
instrumentation 

ENEE  413  Electronics  Laboratory  (2)  One  lecture  and 
three  laboratory  hours  per  week  Prerequisite  ENEE  314  The 
specification,  design  and  testing  ol  basic  electronic  circuits  and 
practical  interconnections  Emphasis  on  design  with  discrete 
solid  state  and  integrated  circuit  components  lor  both  analog 
and  digital  circuits 

ENEE  414  Network  Analysis  (3)  Prerequisite  ENEE  304 
Network  properties  linearity,  reciprocity,  etc  ,  2-Port 
descriptions  and  generalization  Y,  S.  hybird  matrices, 
description  properties  symmetry,  para-unity,  etc..  basic 
topological  analysis,  state-space  techniques,  computer-aided 
analysis,  sensitivity  analysis,  approximation  theory 

ENEE  416  Network  Synthesis  (3)  Prerequisite  ENEE 
304  Active  and  passive  components,  passivity,  bounded  and 
positive  real,  RC  properties  and  synthesis,  Brune  and  Darlington 
synthesis,  transfer-voltage  and  Y21  synthesis,  active  feedback 
configurations,  image  parameter  design,  computer-aided 
optimization  synthesis  via  the  embedding  concept 

ENEE  418  Projects  in  Electrical  Engineering  (1-3) 

Hours  to  be  arranged  Prerequisites  Senior  standing  and 
permission  ol  the  instructor  May  be  taken  lor  repeated  credit 
up  to  a  total  ot  4  credits,  with  the  permission  ol  the  student's 
advisor  and  the  instructor  Theoretical  and  experimental 
projects 

ENEE  419  Apprenticeship  in  Electrical  Engineering 
(2-3)  Hours  to  be  arranged  Prerequisite  completion  of 
sophomore  courses  and  permission  of  an  apprenticeship 
director  May  be  taken  for  repeated  credit  up  to  a  total  of  nine 
credits  A  unique  opportunity  for  experience  m  experimental 
research  and  engineering  design  A  lew  highly  qualified  students 
will  be  selected  as  apprentices  in  one  of  the  research  facilities  ol 
the  electrical  engineering  department  and  will  participate  in  the 
current  research  under  the  supervision  ot  the  laboratory 
director  In  the  past,  apprenticeships  have  been  available  m  the 
following  laboratories  biomedical,  electron  ring  accelerator, 
gas  laser,  integrated  circuits,  simulation  and  computer,  and 
solid  state  laser 

ENEE  420  Communication  Systems  (3)  Prerequisite 

ENEE  324  Fourier  series.  Fourier  transforms  and  linear  system 
anatysis.  random  signals,  autocorrelation  functions  and  power 
spectral  densities,  analog  communication  systems  amplitude 
modulation,  smgle-sideband  modulation,  frequency  and  phase 
modulation,  sampling  theorem  and  pulse-amplitude  modulation, 
digital  communication  systems  pulse  code  modulation,  phase- 
shtlt  keying,  differential  phase  shift  keying,  frequency  shift 
keying,  performance  of  analog  and  digital  communication 
systems  m  the   presence  of  noise 

ENEE  421  Information  Theory  and  Coding  (3) 
Prerequisite  ENEE  324  Definition  of  information  and  entropy, 
Memoryless  and  Markov  sourcces.  source  coding,  Kraft  and 
MacftHan  ""'qualities.  Shannons  first  theorem  Hoffman 
Codes;  Channels,  Mutual  Inlormation,  and  Capacity  Shannon's 
Noisy  Channel  Coding    Theorem,  Error  Correcting  Codes 

ENEE  425  Digital  Signal  Processing  (3)  Prsrequta* 
ENEE  322  Sampling  as  a  modulation  process  aliasing,  the 
sampling  theorem,  the  Z-transtorm  and  discrete-time  system 
analysis  direct  and  computer-aided  design  of  recursive  and 
nonrecursive  digital  filters  the  Discrete  Fourier  Transform  (DFT) 
and  Fast  Fourier  Transform  (FFT)  digital  filtering  using  the  FFT 
analog-to-digitai  and  digilai-to  analog  conversion  effects  of 
quantization  and  finite- word-length  arithmetic 

ENEE  426  Communication  Networks  (3)  Prerequisite 
Consent  of  department  The  man  design  issues  associated  with 
ordinary  single  user.  pomi-fo-po*nt  communication  systems  and 
their  juxtaposition  to  those  involved  «  multi-user  systems  such 
as  computer  networks,  satetite  systems  redo  nets  and  general 
comm«n.cation  networks  Appkcation  ot  analytical  tools  of 
queueing  theory  to  design  problems  n  such  networks  Review  of 
proposed  architectures  and  protocols 


ENEE  434  Introduction  to  Neural  Networks  and 
Signals  (3)  Pre/equjajte  ENEE  204  or  300  Introduction  ff  the 
generation  and  processing  of  bioelectric  signals  mckxfcng 
structure  and  function  ot  the  neuron,  membrane  theory, 
generation  and  propagation  ot  nerve  rnpUses.  synaptic 
mechanisms,  transduction  and  neural  cooing  of  sensory  events, 
central  nervous  system  processing  of  sensory  ^formation  and 
correlated  electrical  signals,  control  of  effector  organs,  muscle 
contraction  and  mechanics,  and  models  of  neurons  and  neural 
not*  ■•*  ■■ 

ENEE  435  Electrodes  and  Electrical  Processes  In 
Biology  and  Medicine  (3)  Prerequisite  ENEE  204  or  300 
Techniques  tor  recording  Oologicai  signals  such  as  bran 
muscle  and  cardial  electrical  potentials,  membrane  theory  hall- 
cell  potentials,  liquid  function  potentials.  polarization  ot 
electrodes,  biological  and  medical  istrumentation  and 
applications  m  the  design  of  cardial  pacemakers,  or  a  smear 
..!■:•-  ifajdy 

ENEE  438  Topics  In  Biomedical  Engineering  (1-3) 
Prerequisite  Permission  of  the  instructor  May  be  taken  for 
repeated  credit  The  content  may  vary  from  semester  to 
semester  Selected  topics  of  current  mteresl  trom  such  areas  as 
bioelectric  systems,  modeling  instrumentation,  automated 
diagnostic,  health-care  delivery,  etc  Repeat  able  to  a  maximum 
of  9  hours 

ENEE  440  Microprocessors  (3)  Prerequisite  ENEE2S0 
Microprocessor  architectures,  instruction  sets,  assembly 
language  programming,  memory  organization.  I/O  interlace 
(programmed.  DMA.  interrupt),  special  interfaces.  (A/D  and 
D/A  converters   keyboard,  display,  (loppy  disc,  etc  ) 

ENEE  442  Software  Engineering  (3)  Prerequisites  ENES 
240.  ENEE  250  or  equivalent  Architectural  aspects  of  software 
engineering  Machine  language  and  machine  structure. 
assembly  language  and  assemblers  macro-language  and 
macro-processors,  loaders  and  linkers,  programming 
languages  and  language  structure,  compters  and  interpreters 
operating  systems 

ENEE    444   Logic    Design   of   Digital    Systems    (3) 

Prerequisite  ENEE  250  Review  of  switching  algebra,  gates  and 
logic  modules,  map  simplification  techniques  mufupie-cutput 
systems,  memory  elements  and  sequential  systems,  large 
switching  systems ;  iterative  networks  sample  designs . 
computer  oriented  simplification  algorithms,  state  assignment. 
partition  techniques   sequential  system    decompositions 

ENEE  445  Computer  Laboratory  (2)  Prerequisite  ENEE 
444  One  lecture  and  three  lab  hours  per  week  Hardware 
oriented  experiments  providing  practical  experience  r\  the 
design,  construction,  and  checkout  of  components  and 
interfaces  for  digital  computers  and  data  transmission  systems 
Projects  include  classical  design  techniques  and  appkeauons  of 
current  technology 

ENEE  446  Digital  Computer  Design  (3)  Prerequisite 
ENEE  250  Essential  elements  of  the  hardware  design  ot  digital 
computers  Arithmetic  and  logic  units  adders,  muttekers 
dividers,  logic  and  shitting  operations  floating  pc-nt  arithmetic 
Memory  organization,  design  ot  a  basic  computer  nslnjcbon 
set.  bus  structure,  fetch-execute  mcrooperabons.  hard-wved 
control  unit,  microprogrammed  control  unit,  ndex  registers 
indirect  addressing,  interrupt  operation,  direct  memory  access 
Organization  ol  commercialy  available  computers  No  student 
wilt  be  allowed  credit  tor  both  CMSC  4 10  and  ENEE  446 

ENEE  450  Discrete  Structure*  (3)  Prerequisite  ENES 
240  or  equivalent  Review  of  set  algebra  mckxkng  relations. 
partial  ordering  and  mappings  Algebraic  structures  nckxJng 
semigroups  and  groups  Graph  theory  mckxkng  trees  and 
weighted  graphs  Boolean  algebra  and  propositional  tog* 
Applications  of  these  structures  to  vanous  areas  of  computer 
engineering 

ENEE  460  Control  Systems  (3)  Prerequsrte  ENEE  322 
Mathematical  models  for  control  system  components 
Transform  and  time  domam  methods  for  loear  control  systems 
introductory  stability  theory  Root  locus,  Bode  digrams  and 
Nyquist  plots  Design  specifications  m  the  time  and  frequency 
domains  Compensation  design  m  the  troe  and  frequency 
domam  Introduction  to  sampled  data  systems  Introduction  to 
computer  aided  design  of  control  systems 

ENEE      46 1      Control      Systems      Laboratory     (2) 

Prerequisite  ENEE  460  One  lecture  and  three  lab  hours  per 
week  Protects  to  enhance  the  student's  understand*^  of 
feedback  control  systems  and  to  famkerure  twn  with  the 
characteristics  and  kmtations  of  real  control  devices  Students 
wiH  design.  burfd.  and  test  servomecharums.  and  w*  conduct 
analog  and  hybrid  computer  smulations  of  control  systems 
ENEE  462  Systems.  Control  and  Computation  (3) 
Prerequisites  ENEE  300  or  304  and  MATH  246  or  consent  of 
instructor  Matrix  algebra,  state  space  anatysa  of  dtscrete 
systems,  state  space  analysis  ot  contauous  systems,  computer 
algorithms  for  orcurt  analysis.  opumurebon  and  system 
ajmuJajlon 

ENEE  472  Transducers  and  Electrical  Machinery  (3) 
Pre/equate  ENEE  304  Elect/omechancal  transducers  theory 
of  elecfromecharfecaJ  systems  power  and  wideband 
transformers  rotahng  electrical  mac*w>ery  from  the  tworetcef 
and  performance  ports  ot   view 
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ENEE  473  Transducers  and  Electrical  Machinery 
Laboratory   (1) 

transformers,  synchronous  machines,  induction  motors, 
synchros,  loudspeakers,  othai 

ENEE  480  Fundamentals  of  Solid  State  Electronics 

(3)   P  -Mualion. 

electromagnetic  t>«lectrics,    introduction    to 

inics  and     quantum   statistics,   classical  and 
ol  melals.   theory  of      semiconductors  and 
semtcon  i  ol  magnetic     devices  and 

selected  topics 

ENEE     481     Antennas     (3)     Prerequisite     ENEE     381 
Introduction  to  the  concepts  ol  radiation,    generalized  tar  field 
lormulas,  antenna  theorems  and  fundamentals,  antenn  . 
linear    and    planar    arrays,    aperture    antennas.        terminal 
impedance  propagation 

ENEE  483  Electromagnetic  Measurements 
Laboratory  (2)  Prerequisites  ENEE  305  and  ENEE  380  One 
lecture  and  three  lab  hours  per  week  Experiments  designed  to 

provide  larrubantt  wtti  i  '.it.;.-  \.i-.-.  ,-t  nm  ro-wave  and opti  i1 
components,  techniques  tor  interconnei  ling  Ihem  Into  useful 
systems,  and  techniques  ol  high  frequency  and  optical 
measurm 

ENEE  487  Particle  Accelerators,  Physical  and 
Engineering  Principles  (3)  Prerequisites  ENEE  380  and 
PHYS  420.  or  consent  ol  the  instructor  Sources  of  charged 
particles,  methods  ol  acceleration  and  focusing  of  ion  beams  m 
electromagnetic  fields,  basic  theory,  design,  and  engineering 
principles  of  particle  accei- 1 

ENEE    488    Topics    In    Electrical    Engineering    (3) 

Prerequisite  permission  ol  the  department  Selected  topics  of 
current  importance  in  electrical  engineering 

ENEE  494  Solid  State  Devices  (3)  Prerequisite  ENEE 
314  Introduction  to  semiconductor  materials,  p-n  junctions, 
metal- semiconductor  contacts,  bipolar  transistors,  insulated 
gate  field  effect  transistors,  and  related  selected  topics 

ENEE     495     Integrated     Circuit     Technology     (3) 

Prerequisite  ENEE  494  Introduction  to  the  fabrication 
technologies  tor  integrated  circuits  including  oxidation,  diffusion, 
and  phololithography  ,  concepts  of  bipolar  and  MOS  device 
design,  layout  of  simple  digital  ICs 

ENEE  496  Lasers  and  Electro-optic  Devices  (3)  Pre 

or  corequisite  ENEE  381  Optical  resonators,  fabry-perot 
etalon  Theory  of  laser  oscillation,  rate  equations  Gaseous, 
solid  state  semiconductor  and  dye  laser  systems  Electro-optic 
effects  and  parametric  oscillators   Holography 

ENES  —  Engineering  Science 

ENES    101    Introductory   Engineering   Science   (3) 

Basic  languages  of  the  engineer  Elements  of  graphic 
communication  and  analysis  Orthrographic  projection, 
conventions,  graphs  and  curve-fitting.  Introduction  to  Fortran 
computer  language  Engineering  orientation,  selection  of  a 
major  and  career  goals 

ENES  110  Statics  (3)  Corequisite  MATH  141  The 
equilibrium  of  stationary  bodies  under  the  influence  of  various 
kinds  of  forces  Forces,  moments,  couples,  equilibrium,  trusses, 
frames  and  machines,  centroids.  moment  of  inertia,  beams,  and 
friction  Vector  and  scalar  methods  are  used  to  solve  problems 

ENES  120  Noise  Pollution  (3)  An  introduction  to  the 
sources  and  the  effects  ol  noise  pollution  in  the  modern 
environment  Physical  properties  of  sound  and  methods  of 
measurement  Noise  abatement  methods  Public  policy 
approaches  to  the    control  ot  environmental  noise 

ENES  121  The  Man-Made  World  (3)  Introduction  to 
technology  created  to  enhance  the  operation  of  contemporary 
society  Study  ot  the  conception  and  operation  of  technological 
systems  Examples  of  systems  tor  transportation, 
communications,  information,  and  energy  supply  Concepts  of 
modeling,  feedback  and  stability  applied  to  the  analysis, 
interpretation  and  understanding  ol  the  behavior  of 
technological  systems  and  their    impact  on  society. 

ENES  131  Introduction  to  Flight  (3)  An  elementary 
course  in  aeronautics  appropriate  for  both  science  and  non- 
science  students  The  elements  of  (light  as  exemplified  by  the 
flight  of  birds  and  the  historical  development  of  the  airplane 
Navigation  and  control  of  the  aircraft,  weather  as  it  affects 
aviation.  Ilight  instruments,  and  the  operation  of  the  U  S  Civil 
Aviation  System  One  hour  ol  flight  simulator  experience  is 
included 

ENES  220  Mechanics  of  Materials  (3)  Prerequisites 
MATH  141.  PHYS  161,  and  ENES  110  Distort.on  ot  engineering 
materials  in  relation  to  changes  m  stress  or  temperature 
Geometry  of  internal  strain  and  external  displacement 
Application  to  beams,  columns,  shafts,  tanks,  and  other 
structural,  machine  and  vehicle  members 

ENES  221  Dynamics  (3)  Two  lectures  and  one  two-hour 
laboratory  per  week  Prerequisite  ENES  1 10  Pre-  or 
corequisite  MATH  241  and  PHYS  262  Systems  of  heavy 
particles  and  rigid  bodies  at  rest  and  m  motion  Force- 
acceleration,  work -energy  and  impulse-momentum 
relationships  Motion  of  one  body  relative  to  another  in  a  plane 
and  in  space 


ENES  230  Introduction  to  Materials  and  Their 
Applications    (3)    Pri 

transformations, 
corrosion  and  mechanical  propertisl   ol  metals, 
polymers     and     related 
engineering  applications 

ENES  240  Engineering  Computation  (3)  Iwi 

and  one  two-hour  laboratory  period  per  week  Prerequisite 
MATH  141  Introduction  to  the  design  and  implementation  ot 
algorithms  to  solve  engineering  problems  using  digital 
computers  Analysis  ot  problems  fundamental  to  engineering 
design,  construction  and  diagrammatic  description  of  effective 

i'l     '     -'  I-1  ■      ■     '■    '  ■..'■;""    '  i  ■  :    l,r,,j     ,i!ir1     tOSt^lQ     ■  ll 

these  solutions  in  a  common  high-level  engineering 
language  such  as  FORTRAN    Techniques  for  sala  input  and 
storage,   selection  of  relevant  numerical   and  non-numerical 
methods  tor  problem  solutions,  and  the  efficient  ordering  of  data 
for  meaningful  output  presentation 

ENES  388  Engineering  Honors  Seminar  (1) 

ENES  401  Technological  Assessment  (3)  intended  for 

seniors  not  majoring  m  engineering  Not  applicable  as  a 
technical  eleclive  tor  engineering  majors  Analysis  of  assessing 
technology  in  terms  of  goals  and  resources  Public  and  private 
constraints,  changes  in  objectives  and  organization 
Applications  to    engineering  technology 

ENES  405  Power  and  the  Environment  (3)  Intended  for 
seniors  not  majoring  in  engineering  Not  applicable  as  a 
technical  elective  tor  engineering  majors  An  introduction  to  the 
power  needs  of  society  The  interrelationship  between  man's 
use  of  energy  and  the  effect  on  the  eco-system  Introduction  to 
the   techniques  of  power  production  with  special  emphasis  on 

ni.i.K'.ir      Nirl.-,1   [i.>w.t   pl.ints 

ENES  414  Solar  Energy  Applications  In  Buildings  (3) 

Prerequisite  PHYS  262  or  consent  ot  instructor  Methods  ol 
utilizing  solar  energy  to  provide  heating,  cooling,  hot  water,  and 
electricity  tor  buildings;  survey  of  related  techniques  for  reducing 
energy  consumption  m  buildings  Solar  collectors,  heating  and 
cooling  systems,  water  heaters,  energy  storage,  solar  cells, 
solar-thermal  power  systems  Quantitative  evaluation  of  system 
efficiencies,  economics  ot  solar  energy  utilization,  structural  and 
esthetic  integration  of  solar  collectors  and  system  components 
into  building  designs 

ENES  473  Principles  of  Highway  and  Traffic 
Engineering  (3)  Prerequisites  permission  of  instructor 
Designed  to  assist  the  non-engmeer  in  understanding  highway 
transportation  systems  A  survey  of  the  fundamentals  of  traffic 
characteristics  and  operations  Study  of  the  methods  and 
implementation  of  traffic  control  and  regulation  An  examination 
of  highway  design  procedures,  and  the  role  of  traffic  engineering 
in  transportation  systems  safety  improvements 

ENES  508  Engineering  Professional  Development 

(2)  Prerequisite  B  S  m  engineering  or  consent  of  instructor 
Subjects  as  announced  Review  and  extension  of  subject  areas 
covered  at  the  undergraduate  level  Preparation  for  EIT 
examination,  licensing,  and  other  professional  requirements 
Not  applicable  towards  a  graduate    degree 

ENFP  —  Engineering,  Fire  Protection 

ENFP  251  Introduction  to  Fire  Protection 
Engineering  (3)  The  social,  economic,  environmental  and 
legal  dimensions  ot  the  fire  problem  The  theoretical  and 
engineering  principles  of  basic  fire  phenomena  Technological 
assessment  of  urban  fire  protection  utilizing  operations  research 
and  systems  engineering  procedures 

ENFP  290  Fire  Protection  Fluids  (3)  Fluid  flow  principles 
for  fire  protection  systems  Hydrostatic  and  hydrodynamic 
problem  associated  with  water  supply  systems  Calculation 
methods,  techniques  and  procedures  for  hydraulically  designed 
distribution  networks  to  meet  prescribed  conditions  of  adequacy 
and  reliability  of  the  total  system 

ENFP   310   Fire   Protection   Systems   Design   I  (3) 

Prerequisite  ENFP  290  Study  of  aqueous  suppression  system 
agents  and  their  application  to  selected  fire  protection  problems 
Examination  of  specifications,  code  criteria,  published  criteria 
and  research  utilized  in  the  engineering  design  ot  aqueous  agent 
suppression  systems  Application  of  hydraulic  theory  to  a  range 
of  design  considerations  Problem  calculations  based  upon 
student  prepared  design  layouts 

ENFP  315  Fire  Protection  Systems   Design  II  (3) 

Prerequisites  ENFP  290  and  310  Study  of  gaseous  and 
particulate  fire  suppression  systems  Examination  and 
evaluation  of  code  criteria,  performance  specifications  and 
research  Application  of  fluid  theory  to  the  design  process  and 
the  calculation  procedures  for  gaseous  particulate  fire 
suppression  systems  An  integrated  fire  protection  systems 
design  project  Functional  analysis  and  design  of  detection 
systems 

ENFP  320  Pyrometrics  of  Materials  (3)  Analysis  and 

study  of  characteristics  ot  materials,  and  material  assemblies 
related  to  flame  spread,  fuel  contribution,  combustibility  and 
smoke  development  Analysis  of  fuel  geometry  and 
configuration  to  fire  seventy  Procedures  of  laboratory  analysis, 
determination  and  modeling 


ENFP  321  Functional  and  Life  Safety  Analysis  (3) 

function 
and  life  safety  components  ol  buildings  Analytical  coo  - 
research  related  to  modular  loss  a 
psychological  vanbles  ol   I 

system  analysis  Current  research  related  to  egress  ar  : 
movement  Performance  criteria  of  building  an 
codes 

ENFP  398  Honors  Research  Project  (1-3)  ENFP  4 1 1 
Fire  Protection  Hazard  Analysis  (3)  Pren  quartet  ENFP 

251    and   315    Appraisal   and   mea  satety 

Application  ot  systems  analysis,  probability  theory,  engineering 
economy,  and  risk  management  m  the  identification  and 
synthesis  of  components  of  fire  protection  engineering  Methods 
for  the  development  ot  criteria  lor  the  design,  evaluation  and 
assessment  ot  fire  safety  or  component  hazards 

ENFP  412  Heat  Transfer  Applications  in  Fire 
Protection  (3)  Prerequisites  CMSC  1 10,  ENES  240.  or  ENME 
320,  ENME  217  The  principles  of  heat  transfer  Application  of 
the  governing  equations  for  conduction,  convection  and 
radiation  heat  transfer  to  tire  protection  problems  Analysis  ot 
the  concepts  of  combustion  with  the  chemical  and  physical 
components  Discussion  and  study  of  ignition,  propagation  and 
explosion  phenomena 

ENFP    416    Problem    Synthesis    and    Design    (3) 

Prerequisite  senior  standing  Techniques  and  procedures  of 
problem  orientation  and  solution  design  utilizing  logical  and 
numerical  procedures  Student  development  of  research 
projects  m  selected  areas 

ENFP   417    Fire   Protection    Hydraulic    Design   (3) 

Prerequisites  ENFP  315.  CMSC  1 10  or  ENES  240  Procedures 
and  techniques  used  to  analyze  complex  fire  protection 
distribution  and  suppression  systems  by  computer  analysis 
Examination  of  existing  computer  analysis  techniques  and 
programs  with  fire  protection  design  concepts  Student  initiated 
computer  design  projects 

ENFP  489  Special  Topics  (3)  Prerequisite  permission  of 
the  department  Selected  topics  of  current  importance  of  lire 
protection  Limited  to  a  total  of  6  credits 

ENGL  —  English 

ENGL  001  Basic  Reading  (3)  Practice  m  reading  college- 
level  expository  texts  with  a  focus  on  comprehension, 
vocabulary  development,  and  study  skills  Open  only  to 
Individual  Admit  students  The  course  does  not  carry  credit 
towards  any  degree  at  the  University 

ENGL  101  Introduction  to  Writing  (3)  An  introductory 
course  m  expository  writing 

ENGL  201  World  Literature  (3)  Homer  to  the 
Renaissance,  foreign  classics  being  read  in  translation 

ENGL  202  World  Literature  (3)  Shakespeare  to  the 
present,  foreign  classics  being  read  in    translation 

ENGL  205  Introduction  to  Shakespeare  (3)  Reading  of 
selected  representative  plays  including  the  major  tragedies 
Recommended  tor  non-majors 

ENGL  21 1  English  Literature  From  the  Beginnings  to 

1800  (3)  ENGL  212  English  Literature  From  1800  to 

the    Present   (3)   ENGL   221    American    Literature: 

Beginning     to     1865     (3)     ENGL     222     American 

Literature:  1865  to  Present  (3)  ENGL  234 
Introduction  to  Afro-American  Literature  (3)  A  survey 
ot  Black  American  literature  from  the  late  eighteenth  century  to 
the  present 

ENGL  240  Introduction  to  Literary  Forms:  Fiction, 
Poetry,  Drama  (3)  Readings  in  the  novel,  short  story,  poetry 
and  drama  Not  open  to  students  who  have  credit  for  ENGL  102 

ENGL  241  Introduction  to  the  Novel  (3)  ENGL  242 
Fact  and  Fiction:  Forms  of  Non-Fictional  Prose  (3) 

Contemporary  and  historical  works  m  some  of  the  major  genres 
of  non-fiction  biography,  ecology,  science  writing,  editorial, 
cultural  commentary  The  purposes  of  non-fiction  (information, 
persuasion,  analysis,  and  commentary),  the  research  and  writing 
methods  of  non-fiction  writers,  and  the  impact  and  value  of  non- 
fiction  works  m  society 

ENGL  243  Introduction  to  Poetry  (3)  ENGL  244 
Introduction  to  Drama  (3)  A  survey  ol  the  basic  literature  ot 
drama  trom  the  classical    Greeks  to  modern  times 

ENGL  245   Introduction   to   Film   As   Literature  (3) 

Primary  attention  is  on  the  film  as  a  narrative  medium,  but  other 
literary  models  will  be  examined 

ENGL  246  The  Short  Story  (3)  ENGL  247  Literature 
of  Fantasy  (3)  Reading  and  analysis  of  various  works  of  non- 
realistic  literature    broadly  termed  "fantasy" 

ENGL  250  Women  in  Literature  (3)  images  of  women  m 

literature  by  and  about  women 

ENGL  260  Introduction  to  Folklore  (3)  History,  theory, 
and  genres  of  folklore  Not  open  to  students  who  have  credit  m 
ENGL  360 
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ENGL  —  English 


ENGL  270  Introduction  to  English  Honors  (3)  intensive 
study  ot  a  limited  number  ot  works  drawn  from  live  major  genres 
(drama,  narrative  poetry,  lyric  poetry,  prose  dction.  prose  non- 
fiction)  An  introduction  lor  the  beginning  honors  studenl  to  the 
major  genres,  literary  backgrounds,  chronological  divisions  and 
methods  ot  approaching  English  and  American  literature 
Required  for  graduation  with  honors 

ENGL    274    Literature    (or   Children    (3)   Analysis   of 
nineteenth  and  twentieth  century  classics  of  the  genre  Relation 
ot  this  literature  to  the  forming  ol  future  literary  perceptions 
ENGL  278  Special  Topics  In  Literature  (3)  Repeatable 
to  a  maximum  ot  9  hours 

ENGL  281  Standard  English  Grammar,  Usage,  and 
Diction  (3)  The  basic  structure  ot  written  English,  including 
parts  ol  speech,  sentence  patterns,  standard  punctuation, 
diction,  and  usage 

ENGL  291  Intermediate  Writing  (3)  Writing  essays,  the 
revision  process,  and  editing  techniques 
ENGL    294    Introduction    to    Creative    Writing    (3) 
Additional  prerequisite   sophomore  standing 

ENGL  300  AND  400  level  course  prerequisites:  any 

two  Ireshman  or  sophomore  English  courses,  with  the  exception 
ol  ENGL  293  and  ENGL  294 

ENGL  301  Critical  Methods  in  the  Study  of  Literature 

(3)  An  introduction  to  the  techniques  of  literary  analysis  and  a 
brief     survey  ol  the  most  common  approaches  to  literature 
Required  of  all    English  and  American  literature  maiors 
ENGL  302  English  Medieval  Literature  in  Translation 

(3)  ENGL  304  The  Major  Works  of  Shakespeare  (3) 

Students  who  have  credit  lor  ENGL  403  or  404  cannot  receive 
credit  tor  ENGL  304 

ENGL  305  Shakespeare  and  His  Contemporaries: 
An  Introduction  (3)  An  introduction  to  the  plays  of 
Shakespeare  and  those  ot  several  ot  his  contemporaries  The 
course  emphasizes  a  reading  ot  eight  to  ten  plays  in  the  context 
ol  the  development  ot  the  drama  in  England  and  of  the  pertinent 
Elizabethan  theatrical,  social,  intellectual,  and  political 
circumstances  Because  the  course  includes  six  of  the  plays  of 
Shakespeare  normally  taught  m  ENGL  405.  students  who  take 
ENGL  305  may  not  take  ENGL  405  They  may  take  ENGL  403. 
404.  450.  451 

ENGL  310  Medieval  and  Renaissance  British 
Literature  (3)  A  perspective  on  the  cultural  attitudes  and 
values  that  separate  the  Middle  Ages  from  the  Renaissance, 
highlighting  the  changing  role  and  purpose  of  the  writer  Maior 
works  and  authors  include  Beowulf,  Chaucer.  Spenser,  and 
Sidney  Not  open  to  students  who  have  credit  for  ENGL  211  or 
212 

ENGL  311  Baroque  and  Augustan  British  Literature 

(3)  An  intensive  study  of  major  works  of  seventeenth  and 
eighteenth  century  English  literature  exploring  the  variety  ol 
artistic  ideas  and  techniques  of  the  period 

ENGL  312  Romantic  to  Modern  British  Literature  (3) 

An  intensive  study  of  major  works  ot  nineteenth  and  twentieth 
century  English  literature 

ENGL  313  American  Literature  (3)  A  detailed  study  of 
selected  maior  texts  of  American  literature  from  the  17th  to  the 
20th  century,  including  women's  literature,  black  literature,  and 
Merature  from  various  regions  of  the  century  Not  open  to 
students  who  have  credit  for  ENGL  221  or  222 

ENGL  345  Twentieth  Century  Poetry  (3)  A  one- 
semester  survey  course  m  British  and  American  poetry  from 
Yeats  and  Robinson  to  the  present  Special  emphasis  on  Yeats. 
Pound,  EM.  Williams,  Roethke.  and  Lowell  Not  open  to 
students  who    already  have  credit  for  ENGL  445  or  446 

ENGL  348  Literary  Works  By  Women  (3)  The  context. 
form,  style  and  meaning  of  literary  works  by  women  Repeatable 
to  a  maximum  ot  six  credits  when  content  differs 

ENGL  361  Medieval  Literary  Modes  and  Modern 
Narrative  (3)  Literary  patterns  characteristic  of  medieval 
myth,  epic,  and  romance,  their  continuing  vitality  in  modern 
works  and  links  between  Medieval  works  like  "The  Prose 
Edda",  "Beowulf*,  "The  Morte  D'Arthur".*The  Volsunga  Saga*, 
and  "Grettis  Saga*  and  modern  narratives  like  Tolkien's  "The 
Lord  ot  the  Rings* 

ENGL  369  Honors  Seminar:  Major  Traditions  (4-5) 

Prerequisite  permission  of  the  director  of  English  honors 
Intensive  study  of  major  English  and  American  literary  classics  m 
then  generic  context  ot  narrative  and  lyric  poetry,  drama,  prose, 
fiction  and  non-dction  from  the  beginnings  to  the  present 

ENGL  370  Junior  Honors  Conference  (1)  Prerequisite 
candidacy  tor  honors  m  English  Preparation  for  writing  the 
senior  honors  project 

ENGL  371  Senior  Honors  Conference  (1)  Prerequisite 
candidacy  for  honors  m  English  Presentation  and  discussion  of 
senior  honors  projects 

ENGL  373  Honors  Thesis  (3)  Prerequisite  candidacy  lor 
honors  <n  English  Research  and  writing  ol  senior  honors  protect 
Strongly  recommended  for  students  planning  graduate  work 


ENGL  378  Independent  Research  in  English  (1-6) 

Prerequisite  consent  of  instructor  Designed  to  provide  qualified 

maiors  in  English  an  opportunity  to  pursue  specific  English 

readings  under  the  supervision  of  a  member  ot  the  department 

Repeatable  to  a  maximum  of  6  credits 

ENGL  379  Special  Topics  in  Literature  (3)  (English 

majors  may  not  count  credits  earned  m  this  course  toward  the 

total  required  tor  the  major  )  Repeatable  to  a  maximum  ot  9 

hours    it  the  content  is  different 

ENGL  380  Internship  (3-6)  Pre  or  corequis.te  ENGL  38 1  or 

382,  and  consent  ot  department    The  English  Department's 

internship  program   Preprofessional  experience  in  writing  and 

editing  m  a  variety  ot  fields 

ENGL  381   MGA  Legislative  Seminar  (3)  Prurequisite 

consent  ot  department   Classroom  analysis  component  ot  the 

Maryland  General  Assembly  internship  program 

ENGL  382  Internship  Seminar:  Corporate  Business 

(3)  Prerequisite  consent  of  the  department  Classroom  analysis 

component  ot  the  departmental  internship  program  m  corporate 

business 

ENGL  384  Concepts  of  Grammar  (3)  introduction  to  the 

basic  units  of  grammatical  description  motivation  for  and  nature 

of  constituent  structure  and  syntactic  categories,  fundamental 

grammatical  concepts  employed  in  the  teaching  and  learning  of 

languages 

ENGL  385  English  Semantics  (3)  An  introductory  study  of 

meaning  m  language  and  paralanguage     General  semantics. 

kmesics.  linguistic  relativity  and  recent  developments  m  linguistic 

semantics 

ENGL  391  Advanced  Composition  (3)  Prerequisite  56 

hours  ol  college  credit   An  advanced  composition  course  with 

emphasis  on  clarity  and  logic  of  construction  m  the  writing  and 

revision  of  short  papers  on  topics  related  to  the  student's  major, 

written  in  a  style  tor  the  non-specialized  reader    A  research 

exercise  coordinated  with  the  student's  discipline  is  required 

ENGL  393  Technical  Writing  (3)  Prerequisite  satisfactory 

completion  ol  56  credits,  which  must  include  ENGL    101  or 

equivalent    The  writing  ot  scientific  papers  and  reports    This 

course  or  ENGL  391  is  required  ot  students  who  entered  the 

University  in  Summer    1978  or  thereafter,  unless  exempt  by 

University  regulations  Not  open  to  students  who  have  credit  tor 

ENGL  293 

ENGL   399   Senior   Seminar   (3)   Limited  to  graduating 

English  majors,  to  be  taken  m  the  last  year  and  preferably  the 

last  semester  ot  the  undergraduate  program,  normally  following 

completion  of  the  core  courses  Topics  will  vary  each  semester, 

most  will  be  interdisciplinary  or  will  cross  historical  periods  The 

course    will    provide    a    seminar    experience    m    material    or 

methodologies  not  otherwise  available  to  the  major 

ENGL  402  Chaucer  (3)  ENGL  403  Shakespeare  (3) 

Early  period  -  histories  and  comedies 

ENGL  404  Shakespeare  (3)  Late  periods  -  tragedies  and 


ENGL  407  Literature  of  the  Renaissance  (3)  ENGL 

410  Edmund  Spenser  (3)  ENGL  412  Literature  of  the 

Seventeenth   Century,    1600-1660   (3)   ENGL   414 

Milton  (3)  ENGL  415  Literature  of  the  Seventeenth 

Century,  1660-1700  (3)  ENGL  416  Literature  of  the 

Eighteenth  Century  (3)  Age  ot  Pope  and  Sw.tt 

ENGL  417  Literature  of  the  Eighteenth  Century  (3) 

Age  ot  Johnson  and  the  Preromantics 

ENGL  418  Major  British  Writers  (3)  Two  writers  studied 

intensively  each  semester 

ENGL  419  Major  British  Writers  (3)  Two  writers  studied 

intensively  each  semester 

ENGL  420  Literature  of  the  Romantic  Period  (3)  First 

generation   Blake,  Wordsworth.  Coleridge,  et   ai 

ENGL  421   Literature  of  the  Romantic   Period  (3) 

Second  generation  Keats,  Shelly,  Byrcx 

ENGL  422  Literature  of  the  Victorian  Period  (3)  Early 

years 

ENGL  423   Literature   of   the   Victorian   Period   (3) 

Middle  years 

ENGL  424  Late  Victorian  and  Edwardian  Literature 

(3)  A  study  of  the  literary  movements  and  techmqu- 

effected  the    transition  trom  Victorian  to  modern  literature 

ENGL  425  Modern  British  Literature  (3)  An  historical 

survey  ot  the  major  writers  and  literary  movements    in  English 

prose  and  poetry  Since  1900 

ENGL  430  American  Literature.  Beginning  to  1810. 

the   Colonial   and   Federal   Periods   (3)   ENGL   431 

American  Literature.   1810  to   1865.  the  American 

Renaissance   (3)   ENGL   432   American   Literature, 

1865  to  1914,  Realism  and  Naturalism  (3)  ENGL  433 

American    Literature.     1914    to    the    Present,    the 

Modern  Period  (3) 

ENGL  434  American  Drama  (3) 

ENGL    435    American    Poetry:    Beginning    to    the 

Present  (3)  ENGL  436  The  Literature  of  American 


Democracy  (3)  ENGL  437  Contemporary  American 
Literature  (3)  a  survey  of  the  poetry,  prose,  and  drama 
written  m  America  m  the   last  decade 

ENGL   438  Major   American   Writers   (3)   Two  writers 

studied  mtensivefy  each  semester 

ENGL   439   Major   American   Writers  (3)   Two  writers 

■    ' 

ENGL  440  The  Novel  In  America  to  1910  (3)  ENGL 

441  The  Novel  In  America  Since  1910(3)  ENGL  442 
Literature   of   the   South  (3)   A  historical  survey,  trom 
.  |  ..-ginmngs  to  th«  i 

ENGL  443  Afro-American  Literature  (3)  An  examination 
ot  the  literary  expression  ot  the  Negro  m  the  United  States,  from 
■ts  beginning  to  the  present 

ENGL  445  Modern  British  and  American  Poetry  (3) 

Prerequisite  permission  ol  instructor  required  for  stud- 
credit  m  ENGL  345  A  study  of  the  formation  of  the  'Modern 
Tradition'  in  British  and  American  poetry,  expiorog  the 
distinctive  energy  and  consciousness  m  the  poets  ol  the  earty 
twentieth  century  (1896-1930)  Special  emphasis  on  Hopkins. 
Yeats,  Pound.  Eliot,  and  Stevens  Collateral  readings  m  essays 
on  modern  poetics,  and  m    other  poets  ol  the  period 

ENGL  446  Contemporary  British  and  American 
Poetry  (3)  Prerequisite  Permission  ol  instructor  required  for 
students  with  credit  m  ENGL  345  A  study  of  British  and 
American  poetry  from  the  Depression  to  the  present  Special 
emphasis  on  Auden,  Williams,  Dylan  Thomas.  Theodore 
Roethke,  Robert  Lowell  A  more  general  study  ot  the  work  ol 
some  ol  these  Berryman,  Jarrell,  Fuller.  Bishop.  Wright,  Knnet*. 
Larkm  and  including  the  projectivists,  the  beats  and  the  present 

ENGL  447  Satire  (3)  An  introduction  to  Enghsh  and 
American  satire  trom  Chaucer  to  the    present 

ENGL  449  Play  writing  (3)  ENGL  450  Elizabethan  and 
Jacobean  Drama  (3)  Beginnings  to  Marlowe 


ENGL  452  English  Drama  From  1660  to  1800  (3) 
ENGL  453  Literary  Criticism  (3) 

ENGL  454  Modern  Drama  (3)  ENGL  455  The  English 
Novel  (3)  Eighteenth  century 

ENGL  456  The  English  Novel  (3)  Nineteenth  century 

ENGL  457  The  Modern  Novel  (3) 

ENGL  461  Folk  Narrative  (3)  Studies  m  legend,  tale  and 

myth 

ENGL  462  Folksong  and  Ballad  (3)  ENGL  463 
American  Folklore  (3)  An  examination  ol  American  folklore 
m  terms  of  history  and  regional  folk  cultures  Exploration  of 
collections  of  folklore  from  various  areas  to  reveal  the  difference 
m  regional  and  ethnic  groups  as  witnessed  m  their  oral  and 
literary  traditions 

ENGL  464  Afro-American  Folklore  and  Culture  (3)  An 

examination  of  the  culture  ot  the  Negro  in  the  United  States  n 
terms  of  history  (antebellum  to  the  present)  and  social  changes 
(rural  to  urban)  Exploration  of  aspects  of  Negro  culture  and 
history    via  oral  and  literary  traditions  and  lite  histories 

ENGL  465  Urban  Folklore  (3)  An  exarmnaton  ol  the 
folklore  currently  originating  m  wn.le.  urban.  American  culture 

ENGL  466  Arthurian  Legend  (3)  Development  ol  the 

Arthurian  legend  of  heroism  and  love  m  English  Merature  from 
to  modern  times 

ENGL  476  Modern  Fantasy  and  Science  Fiction  (3) 
Major  works  of  fantasy  and  science  fiction  s-nce  the  ma- 
eighteenth  century  emphasizing  their  contmurty  and  the* 
relationships  to  philosophical  speculation,  scientific  discovery. 
literary  history  and  cultural  change 
ENGL  478  Selected  Topics  in  English  end  American 

Literature  Before    1800  (1-3)  ENGL  479  Selected 
Topics   In   English   and   American   Literature   After 
1800  (3) 
ENGL  482  History  of  the  English  Language  (3) 

ENGL  483  American  English  (3)  ENGL  484  Advanced 
English  Grammar  (3)  Credit  may  not  be  granted  in  both 
ENGL  484  and  LING  402 

ENGL  485  English  Phonology  and  Phonetics  (3)  An 

overview  of  the  sound  system  of  Engfcsh.  survey*^  traditional 
methods  of  anatysis  as  wed  as  contemporary  feature  anatys* 
Practice  m  analysis  and  transcrebon  ol  sound 

ENGL    486    Introduction    to    Old    English    (3)    An 

introduction  to  the  grammar  syntax  and  phonology  ot  0*d 
EngUsh    Selected  readngs  from  Od  English  prose  and  poetry 

ENGL  489  Special  Topics  In  English  Language  (3) 

Studies  »i  topes  of  current  uteres!  repeatebte  to  a  me-umum  of 
9   hours 


ENME  —  Engineering,  Mechanical 
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ENGL  493  Advanced  Expository  Writing  (3)  ENGL 
408  Creative  Writing  (3)  ENGL  400  Advanced 

Creative  writing  (3)  ENMA  —  Engineering, 
Materials 

ENMA  300  Material*  Science  and  Engineering  (3) 

Prerequisite   ENES  220   Basic  principles  nature  and  pi 
ot        engineering    materials     Processes    and    methods    to 
manufacture    and        usefully    apply    engineering    n   il 
Fabrication  techniques  for    metals,  polymers,  and  refractories 
Students  who  have  credit  tor    ENMA  300  may  not  taki 
300  for  credit 

ENMA  301  Materials  Engineering  Laboratory  (1)  Pre 
or  corequtsite    ENMA  300    One  laboratory  a  week    Fatigue, 
tensile  and  impact  testing,  heat  treatment  and  haM> 
structure  and  properties  ot  steels,  case  studies   Students  who 
have  credit  tor  ENMA  301  may  not  take  ENME  301  lor  i  radii 

ENMA  462  Deformation  of  Engineering  Materials  (3) 
Prerequisites  ENES  230  or  consent  ot  instructor  Relationship  of 
structure  to  the  mechanical  properties  of  materials  Elastic  and 
plastic  deformation,  microscopic  yield  criteria,  state  of  stress 
and  ductility  Flements  of  dislocation  theory,  work  hardening, 
alloy  strengthening,  creep,  and  tracture  in  terms  of  dislocation 
theory 

ENMA  463  Chemical,  Liquid  and  Powder  Processing 
of  Engineering  Materials  (3)  Prerequisites  ENES  230  or 
consent  ot  instructor  Methods  and  processes  used  in  the 
production  of  primary  metals  The  detailed  basic  principles  of 
beneticiation  processes,  pyrometallurgy.  hydromelallurgy. 
electrometallurgy,  vapor  phase  processing  and  electroplating 
Liquid  metal  processing  including  casting,  welding,  brazing  and 
soldering  Powder  processing  and  sintering  Shapes  and 
structures  produced  m  the  above  processes 

ENMA  464  Environmental  Effects  On  Engineering 
Materials  (3)  Prerequisites  ENES  230  or  consent  ot 
instructor  Introduction  to  the  phenomena  associated  with  the 
resistance  ot  materials  to  damage  under  severe  environmental 
conditions  Oxidation,  corrosion,  stress  corrosion,  corrosion 
fatigue  and  radiation  damage  are  examined  from  the  point  of 
view  ol  mechanism  and  influence  on  the  properties  of  materials 
Methods  of  corrosion  protection  and  criteria  lor  selection  of 
materials  for  use  m  radiation  environments 

ENMA  470  Structure  and  Properties  of  Engineering 
Materials  (3)  A  comprehensive  survey  of  the  atomic  and 
electronic  structure  ot  solids  with  emphasis  on  the  relationship 
ot  structure  to  the  physical    and  mechanical  properties 

ENMA  471  Physical  Chemistry  of  Engineering 
Materials  (3)  Equilibrium  multicomponent  systems  and 
relationship  to  the  phase  diagram  Thermodynamics  of 
porycrystallme  and  polyphase  materials  Diffusion  in  solids, 
kinetics  of  reactions  m  solids 

ENMA  472  Technology  of  Engineering  Materials  (3) 

Relationship  of  properties  of  solids  to  their  engineering 
applications  Criteria  for  the  choice  of  materials  tor  electronic, 
mechanical  and  chemical  properties  Particular  emphasis  on  the 
relationships  between  structure  of  the  solid  and  its  potential 
engineering  application 

ENMA  473  Processing  of  Engineering  Materials  (3) 

The  eftect  of  processing  on  the  structure  of  engineering 
materials  Processes  considered  include  retmmg.  melting  and 
solidification,  purification  by  zone  refining,  vapor  phase 
processing,  mechanical    working  and  heat  treatments 

ENMA  495  Rheology  of  Engineering  Materials  (3) 

Prerequisites  ENES  230  or  consent  ot  instructor  Study  ot  the 
deformation  and  flow  ot  engineering  materials  and  its 
relationship  to  structural  type  Elasticity,  viscoelasticity, 
anelasticity  and  plasticity  ol  single  phase  and  multiphase 
materials  Students  who  have  credit  for  ENMA  495  may  not  take 
ENCH  495  tor  credit 

ENMA    496    Polymeric    Engineering    Materials    (3) 

Prerequisite  ENES  230  A  comprehensive  summary  of  the 
fundamentals  of  particular  interest  m  the  science  and 
applications      of      polymers  Polymer      single     crystals, 

transformations  m  polymers,  fabrication  of  polymers  as  to 
shape  and  internal  structure  Students  who  have  credit  for 
ENMA  496  may  not  take  ENCH  496  for  credit 

ENME  —  Engineering,  Mechanical 

ENME  201  Mechanical  Engineering  Profect  (1)  The 

disassembly  and  assembly  of  a  mechanical  device  A  written 
report  describing  the  method  of  operation  of  the  device  with 
sketches  and  drawings  illustrating  the  components  Grading  will 
be  satisfactory /fail 

ENME  205  Engineering  Analysis  and  Computer 
Programming  (3)  Three  lectures  a  week  Pre-  or  corequisite 
MATH  241  Continuation  ot  computer  programming  techniques 
flowcharts,  algorithms,  and  computer  languages  Introduction  to 
numerical  techniques  and  error  analysis  m  solving  for  roots  of 
equations,  simultaneous  equations,  interpolation,  numerical 
differentiation  and  integration,  numerical  solution  of  differential 
equations   Applications  to  engineering  problems 


ENME  217  Thermodynamics  (3)  '  M/S262. 

■ 
equations  of  gases  and  va|  and  heat  Iransler, 

i    I'condlaws  ol  thermodyn.n 

ENME    310   Mechanics   of    Deformable    Solids   (3) 

1 

uonfl  Concepts  of  stress, 
strain,  generalized  Hooke's  law,  and  equilibrium  ot  solids  Modes 
ol  faiiu" 
treated 

ENME  311  Mechanics  of  Deformable  Solids 
Laboratory  (1)     Drequi  nhoratory  course 

■  vhanics  of  engineering  materials  Concepts  of  stress, 
strain,  generalized  Hooke's  law.  and  equilibrium  of  solids  Modes 
of  failure  including  plasticity,  stability,  talique.  and  fracture  will  be 
treated 

ENME  315  Intermediate  Thermodynamics  (3) 
Prerequisile  ENME  342  Application  ol  the  lirst  and  second  laws 
ol  thermodynamics  m  the  analysis  of  basic  heat  engines,  air 
compression  and  vapor  cycles  Heat  sources  m  fossil  fuels  and 

■  rmodynamics  of  fluid  flow 
ENME  320  Thermodynamics  (3)  Prerequisite  MATH  141. 
PHYS  262  The  properties,  characterises  and  tundamental 
equations  ot  gases  and  vapors  Application  of  the  first  and 
second  laws  ot  thermodynamics  in  the  analysis  ot  basic  heat 
engines,  air  compression  vapor  cycles  Flow  and  non-tlow 
processes    for  gases  and  vapors 

ENME  321  Transfer  Processes  (3)  Prerequisite  ENME 
342  Conduction  by  steady  state  and  transient  heat  flow,  laminar 
and  turbulent  flow,  free  and  forced  convection,  radiation, 
evaporation  and  condensation  vapors  Transfer  ol  mass,  heat 
and  momentum 

ENME  342  Fluid  Mechanics  I  (3)  Prerequisite  ENME  217 
Fluid  tlow  concepts  and  basic  equations,  effects  of  viscosity  and 
compressibility  Dimensional  analysis  and  laws  of  simulanty 
Flow  through  pipes  and  over  immersed  bodies  Principles  ot  flow 
measurement 

ENME  343  Fluid  Mechanics  Laboratory  (1)  One 
laboratory  a  week  Laboratory  to  be  taken  concurrently  with 
ENME  342  Measurement  of  fluid  properties,  determination  of 
pressure  drops  m  pipes  and  fittings,  observation  of  fluid 
phenomena  Experiment  and  demonstration  ot  flow 
measurement  techniques 

ENME  360  Dynamics  of  Machinery  (3)  Prerequisites 
ENES  221  and  MATH  246  Dynamic  characteristics  of 
machinery  with  emphasis  on  systems  with  single  and  multiple 
degree  of    freedom 

ENME  381  Measurements  Laboratory  (3)  Two  lectures 
and  one  laboratory  period  a  week  Prerequisites  ENME  360  and 
ENEE  300  Required  of  juniors  in  mechanical  engineering 
Measurements  and  measurement  systems,  application  of 
selected  instruments  with  emphasis  on  interpretation  of  results 
ENME  398  Honors  Research  Project  (1-3) 
ENME  400  Machine  Design  (3)  Two  lectures  and  one 
laboratory  period  a  week  Prerequisite  ENME  300.  360 
Working  stresses,  stress  concentration,  stress  analysis  and 
repeated  loadings  Design  of  machine  elements  Kinematics  of 
mechanisms 

ENME  401  The  Structure  and  Properties  of 
Engineering  Materials  (3)  Corequisite  ENME  310  The 
nature  and  properties  of  engineering  materials  as  related  to  their 
use  in  all  phases  of  mechanical  engineering  will  be  studied 
Materials  covered  include  metals,  ceramics  and  glasses, 
polymer  and  composites 
ENME  402  Selected  Topics  in  Engineering  Design 

(3)  Three  lecture  periods  per  week.  Prerequisite  senior 
standing  in  mechanical  engineering  or  consent  of  instructor. 
Creativity  and  innovation  m  design  Generalized  performance 
analysis,  reliability  and  optimization  as  applied  to  the  design  of 
components  and  engineering  systems  Use  ol  computers  m 
design   Design  ot    multivariate  systems 

ENME  403  Automatic  Controls  (3)  Prerequisites  ENEE 
300.  senior  standing  Hydraulic,  electrical,  mechanical  and 
pneumatic  automatic  control  systems.  Open  and  closed  loops 
Steady  state  and  transient  operation,  stability  criteria,  linear  and 
non-lmear  systems  Laplace  transforms 
ENME  404  Mechanical  Engineering  Systems  Design 

(4)  Two  lectures  and  two  laboratory  periods  per  week 
Prerequisite  senior  standing  m  mechanical  engineering  Design 
of  components  that  torm  a  complete  working  system 
Engineering  economics,  performance-cost  studies, 
optimization  Engineering  design  practice  through  case  studies 
Legal  and  ethical  responsibility  of    the  designer 

ENME  405  Energy  Conversion  Design  (3)  Two  lectures 
and  one  laboratory  per  week  Prerequisite  senior  standing  in 
mechanical  engineering  Application  of  thermodynamics,  Ituid 
mechanics  and  heat  transfer  to  energy  conversion  processes 
Design  of  engines,  compressors,  heat  exchangers  Energy 
storage  and  fuel  handling  equipment 

ENME  410  Operations  Research  I  (3)  Prerequisite 
senior  standing  m  mechanical  engineering  Applications  of  linear 
programming,  queuing  model,  theory  of  games  and  competitive 
models  to  engineering  problems 


ENME  411  Introduction  to  Industrial  Engineering  (3) 
NME    300   and   ECON   205  went   ol 

instructor     This       course    is    cono  Oesign, 

improvement  and  installation  ot  integrated  systems  ol  men, 
materials  and  equipment  Areas  covered  include  mduslnal 
activities,  plant  layout  and  design,  value  analysis,  engineering 
economics,  quality  and  produclion  control,  methods 
engineering,  industrial  relations,  etc 

ENME  412  Mechanical  Design  For  Manufacturing 

and     Production     (3)     Prerequisite     senior    standing    m 

engineering    The  physical    properties  of  materials   Review  of 
lamenlal     principles        used     m     product     design 
Characterization  ol  various  classes  of    engineering  ma 
The  types  of  manufacturing  processes  which  can  be  applied  to 
production  of  the  design 

ENME  414  Computer-Aided  Design  (3)  Prerequisite! 

ENME  205,  MATH  241  or  equivalents  Introduction  to  computer 
graphics  Plotting  and  drawing  with  computer  software 
Principles  of  writing  interactive  software  The  applications  of 
computer  graphics  in  computer-aided  design  Computer-aided 
design  project 

ENME  415  Engineering  Applications  of  Solar  Energy 

(3)  Prerequisites  ENME  315  AND  321  Collection,  storage,  and 
utilization  ot  solar  thermal  energy  Conversion  to  electricity 
Component  and  system  modeling  equations  Performance 
analysis   Systems  design 

ENME  420  Energy  Conversion  (3)  Prerequfsiti 

320  Chemical,  heat,  mechanical,  nuclear  and  electrical  energy 
conversion  processes,  cycles  and  systems  Direct  conversion 
processes  of  fuel  cells,  thermionics  and  magneto 
hydromechanics 

ENME  422  Energy  Conversion  II  (3)  Prerequisite  ENME 
315  Advanced  topics  in  energy  conversion  Direct  conversion 
processes  of  fuel  cells,  solar  cells,  thermionics,  thermoelectrtcs 
and  magnetohydrodynamics 

ENME  423  Environmental  Engineering  (3)  Prerequisite 
ENME  321  and  senior  standing  m  mechanical  engineering 
Healing  and  cooling  load  compulations  Thermodynamics  ol 
refrigeration  Low  temperature  refrigeration  Problems  involving 
extremes  of  temperature,  pressure,  acceleration  and  radiation 

ENME  424  Thermodynamics  II  (3)  Prerequisites  ENME 
321.  senior  standing  Applications  to  special  syslems,  change 
of  phase,  low  temperature  Statistical  concepts,  equilibrium, 
heterogenous  systems 

ENME  442  Fluid  Mechanics  II  (3)  Prerequisite  ENME  342. 
senior  standing  Hydrodynamics  with  engineering  applications 
Stream      function      and     velocity      potential.  contormal 

transformations,  pressure  distributions,  circulation  numerical 
methods  and  analogies 

ENME  450  Mechanical  Engineering  Analysis  For  the 
Oceanic  Environment  (3)  Prerequisite  junior  standing 
Study  ot  the  characteristics  of  the  marine  environment  which 
affect  the  design,  operation  and  maintenance  of  mechanical 
equipment,  effects  of  waves,  currents,  pressure,  temperature, 
corrosion,  and  fouling  Study  of  design  parameters  for  existing 
and  proposed  mechanical  systems  used  m  marine  construction. 
on  shipboard,  in  search  and  salvage  operations 

ENME  451  Mechanical  Engineering  Systems  For 
Underwater  Operations  (3)  Prerequisite  ENME  450  or 
consent  ol  instructor  Study  of  propulsion.  control  and 
environmental  systems  for  submerged  vehicles  Design  of 
mechanical  systems  in  support  ot  diving  and  saturated  living 
operations 

ENME  452  Physical  and  Dynamical  Oceanography 

(3)  Prerequisites  consent  of  the  instructor  Historical  review  of 
oceanography  physical,  chemical,  stratification  and  circulation 
properties  ot  the  ocean;  dynamics  of  fnctionless,  fnctional,  wind 
driven  and  thermohalme  circulations,  air-sea  interactions 

ENME  453  Ocean  Waves,  Tides  and  Turbulences  (3) 

Prerequisite  METO  420  or  consent  of  instructor  Introduction  to 
the  theory  of  oceanic  wave  motions,  tides,  wind  waves,  swells, 
storm  surges,  seiches,  tsunamies.  internal  waves,  turbulence, 
stirring,    mixing  and  diffusion 

ENME  461  Dynamics  II  (3)  Prerequisites  ENME  360. 
differential  equations,  senior  standing  m  mechanical 
engineering  Linear  and  non-linear  plane  and  three-dimensional 
motion,  moving  axes,  LaGrange's  equation,  Hamilton's  principle. 
non-lmear  vibration,  gyroscope,  celestial  mechanics 

ENME  462  Introduction  to  Engineering  Acoustics  (3) 

Prerequisite  MATH  246  Study  of  the  physical  behavior  of  sound 
waves  Introduction  to  terminology  and  instrumentation  used  in 
acoustics  Criteria  for  noise  and  vibration  control  Some 
fundamentals  underlying  noise  control  and  applications  to 
ventilation  systems. machine  and  shop  quieting,  oftice  buildings, 
jet  noise,  transportation  systems  and  underwater  sound 

ENME    463    Mechanical   Engineering    Analysis   (3) 

Prerequisite  MATH  246  Mathematical  modeling  of  physical 
situations  Solution  of  problems  expressed  by  partial  differential 
equations  Application  of  Fourier  series  and  integrals  Laplace 
transformation.  Bessel  functions.  Legendre  polynomials  and 
complex  problems  in  mechanical  vibrations,  heat  transfer,  fluid 
mechanics  and  automatic  control  theory 
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FDSC  —  Food  Science 


ENME  464  Machine  Design  II  (3)  Prerequisite  ENMF  400 
The  study  ot  stress  and  strain  as  applied  to  engineering 
problems,  stress  and  strain  trom  a  three  dimensional  point  ot 
view,  theories  ot  failure,  residual  stresses,  dynamic  loading, 
fatigue  environmental  influence,  temperature  extremes, 
corrosive  media  Case  studies  ot  design  practices 
ENME  465  Introductory  Fracture  Mechanics  (3) 
Prerequisite  senior  standing  m  engineering  An  examination  of 
the  concepls  of  fracture  in  members  with  pre-existing  flaws 
Emphasis  is  primarily  on  the  mechanics  aspects  with  the 
development  ot  the  Griffith  theory  and  the  introduction  of  the 
stress  intensity  factor.  K.  associated  with  different  types  of 
cracks  Fracture  phenomena  are  introduced  together  with 
critical  values  ol  the  fracture  toughness  of  materials  Testing 
procedures  for  characterizing  materials  together  with 
applications  of  fracture  mechanics  to  design  are  treated 
ENME  480  Engineering  Experimentation  (3)  One 
lecture  and  two  laboratory  periods  a  week  Prerequisite  senior 
standing  m  mechanical  engineering  Theory  ol  experimentation 
Applications  ot  the  principles  of  measurement  and 
instrumentation  systems  to  laboratory  experimentation 
Experiments  m  fluid  mechanics,  solid  mechanics  and  energy 
conversion  Selected  experiments  or  assigned  projects  to 
emphasise  planned  procedure,  analysis  and  communication  of 
results,  analogous  systems  and  leadership 
ENME  481  Engineering  Experimentation  (3)  One 
lecture  and  two  laboratory  periods  a  week  Prerequisite  senior 
standing  m  mechanical  engineering  Theory  of  experimentation 
Applications  of  the  principles  of  measurement  and 
instrumentation  systems  to  laboratory  experimentation 
Experiments  m  fluid  mechanics,  solid  mechanics  and  energy 
conversion  Selected  experiments  or  assigned  projects  to 
emphasize  planned  procedure,  analysis  and  communication  of 
results,  analogous  systems  and  leadership. 
ENME  488  Special  Problems  (3)  Prerequisite  permission 
ol  department  chairman  Advanced  problems  in  mechanical 
engineering  with  special  emphasis  on  mathematical  and 
experimental  methods 

ENME  489  Special  Topics  In  Mechanical 
Engineering  (3)  Prerequisite  permission  of  department 
chairman  May  be  taken  for  repeated  credit  up  to  a  total  of  6 
credits,  with  the  permission  of  the  student's  advisor  Selected 
topics  of  current  importance  m  mechanical  engineering 
ENME  518  Mechanical  Engineering  Professional 
Elective  (2)  Prerequisite  8  S  In  engineering  or  consent  of 
instructor  Subjects  as  announced  Current  topics  or  recent 
development  ol  interest  to  the  practicing  engineer  Not 
applicable  towards  a  graduate  degree 

ENNU  —  Engineering,  Nuclear 

ENNU  215  Introduction  to  Nuclear  Technology  (3) 

Prerequisites  MATH  141  and  PHYS  161  Engineering  problems 
ol  the  nuclear  energy  complex,  including  basic  theory,  use  of 
computers,  nuclear  reactor  design  and  isotopic  and  chemical 
separations 

ENNU  310  Environmental  Aspects  of  Nuclear 
Engineering  (3)  Prerequisites  MATH  241  OR  246  or 
equivalent  and  physics  263.  or  permission  of  instructor 
Evaluation  ol  environmental  and  safety  aspects  of  nuclear 
power  reactors  Calculations  of  radioactive  decay,  activation, 
and  shielding,  radiation  monitoring  Biological  effects  of 
radiation,  waste  handling,  siting,  plant  design  and  operations, 
as  related  to  environment  safety  and  licensing  regulations 
ENNU  320  Nuclear  Reactor  Operation  (3)  Introduction 
to  nuclear  reactor  operations  Outline  of  reactor  theory  Nature 
and  monitoring  techniques  ot  ionizing  radiation,  radiation  safety 
Reactor  instrument  response  Operation  ot  The  University  of 
Maryland  nuclear  reactor 

ENNU  398  Honors  Research  Project  (1-3) 
ENNU  430  Radioisotope  Power  Sources  (3) 
Prerequisite  ENNU  215  or  permission  of  instructor  Principles 
and  theory  of  radioisotope  power  sources  Design  and  use  of 
nuclear  batteries  and  small  energy  conversion  devices 
ENNU  435  Activation  Analysis  (3)  Prerequisite  ENNU 
215  or  permission  of  instructor  Principles  and  techniques  of 
activation  analysis  involving  neutrons,  photons  and  charged 
particles  Emphasis  placed  upon  application  of  this  analytical 
technique  to  solving  environmental  and  engineering  problems 
ENNU  440  Nuclear  Technology  Laboratory  (3)  One 
lecture  and  two  laboratory  periods  a  week  Prerequisites  MATH 
240.  PHYS  263  Techniques  ot  detecting  and  making 
measurements  of  nuclear  or  high  energy  radiation  Radiation 
safety  experiments  Goth  a  sub-critical  reactor  and  the 
swimming  pool  critical  reactor  are  sources  of  radiation 
ENNU  450  Nuclear  Reactor  Engineering  I  (3) 
Prerequisites  MATH  246  and  PHYS  263  or  consent  of  instructor 
Elementary  nuclear  physics,  reactor  theory,  and  reactor  energy 
transfer  Steady-state  and  time-dependent  neutron  distributions 
m  space  and  energy  Conduction  and  convectrve  heat  transfer 
m  nuclear    reactor  systems 

ENNU  455  Nuclear  Reactor  Engineering  II  (3) 
Prerequisite  ENNU  450  General  plant  design  considerations 
including  radiation  hazards  and  health  physics,  shielding  design, 
nuclear  power  economics,  radiation  effects  on  reactor 
materials,  and  various    types  ol  nuclear  reactor  systems 


ENNU  460  Nuclear  Heat  Transport  (3)  Prerequisite 
FNNU  450  Heat  generation  in  nuclear  reactor  cores. 
conduction  and  transfer  to  coolants  Neutron  flux  distributions, 
fission  and  heat  release  Steady  and  unsteady  slate  conduction 
m  fuel  elements  Heat  transfer  to  nonmetattic  and  metallic 
coolant  •  Vt\  phase  change  Thermal  design  ol 

reactor  cores 

ENNU  461  Chemical  Separation  In  the  Nuclear  Cycle 
Reactor  Fuel  (3)  Preregujaita  ENNU  450  or  consent  of 
instructor  An  introduction  to  chemical  and  physical  separation 
of  the  nuclear  reactor  fuel  Basic  separation  processes,  reactor 
fuel  fabrication,  reactor  chemistry  problems  and  Ihe  handling 
and  treatment  of  radioactive  waste  Calculations  of  plant  design 
and  operation  Related  safety  issues 

ENNU  465  Nuclear  Reactor  Systems  Analysis  (3) 

Prerequisites  Math  246.  PHYS  263,  ENNU  455.  or  permission  of 
instructor  Power  reactor  (BWR.PWR.HTGR)  system  design  and 
analysis  System  specifications  and  modes  of  operation  Plant 
documentation  (PSAR.FSAR,  etc  )  Piping  and  instrumentation 
drawings  Theory  and  application  of  pump  and  piping 
calculations  Steam  power  plant  cycles  and  calculations  Steam 
plant  equipment  (turbines,  heaters,  condensers,  etc  )  analysis 

ENNU  468  Research  (2-3)  Prerequisite  permission  of  the 
staff  Investigation  of  a  research  proiect  under  the  direction  of 
one  of  the  staff  members  Comprehensive  reports  are  required 
Repeatable  to  a  maximum  of  six  semester  hours 

ENNU   470   Introduction   to   Controlled   Fusion   (3) 

Prerequisite  senior  standing  m  engineering  or  consent  ot 
instructor  The  principles  and  the  current  status  of  research  to 
achieve  controlled  thermonuclear  power  production  Properties 
ot  ionized  gases  relating  to  confinement  and  heating  Concepts 
of   practical  fusion  devices 

ENNU  480  Reactor  Core  Design  (3)  Prerequisite  ENNU 
450  or  consent  of  instructor  Design  of  nuclear  reactor  cores 
based  on  a  sequence  of  standard  computer  codes  Thermal 
and  epitherma!  cross  sections,  multigroup  diffusion  theory  in  one 
and  two  dimensions  and  fine  structure  flux  calculations  using 
transport    theory 

ENNU  490  Nuclear  Fuel  and  Power  Management  (3) 

Prerequisites  ENNU  460  and  480.  or  consent  of  instructor 
Physics  and  economics  ot  the  nuclear  fuel  cycle  utilizing  existing 
design  codes  Mining,  conversion,  enrichment,  fabrication, 
reprocessing  processes  Eltects  of  plutonium  recycle,  m-core 
shuffling,  fuel  mechanical  design  and  power  peaking  on  fuel 
cycle  costs 

ENTM  —  Entomology 

ENTM  100  Insects  (3)  A  survey  ot  the  major  groups  of 
insects,  their  natural  history,  and  their  relationships  with  man 
and  his  environment 

ENTM  111  Beekeeping  (2)  First  semester  A  study  of  the 
life  history,  behavior  and  seasonal  activities  ot  the  honeybee,  its 
place  m  pollination  of  (lowers  with  emphasis  on  plants  of 
economic  importance  and  bee  lore  m  literature 

ENTM  205  Principles  of  Entomology  (4)  Three  lectures 
and  one  two-hour  laboratory  period  per  week  An  introductory 
overview  to  the  biology  and  diversity  of  insects  Basic 
physiological,  ecological  and  behavioral  processes  that  result  m 
the  dominance  of  insects  m  the  animal  kingdom  The 
management  of  pest  insect  populations  and  Ihe  consequences 
of  the  strategies  used  to  regulate  insect  pests  A  collection  is 
required 

ENTM  252  Agricultural  Insect  Pests  (3)  Two  lectures 
and  one  two-hour  laboratory  period  a  week  Prerequisite  BOTN 
101orZOOL  101  An  introduction  to  the  principal  msect  pests  of 
fruit,  vegetable,  forage,  and  ornamental  crops,  with  special 
reference  to  Maryland  agriculture  Not  open  to  entomology 
majors 

ENTM  303  International  Pesticide  Problems  and 
Solutions  (3)  Prerequisite  permission  of  instructor  A  global 
assessment  ot  economic,  environmental,  legal,  and  social 
consequences  of  pests,  pesticides,  and  alternative  pest  control 
methods  Case  studies  ot  the  influence  of  legal  action, 
government  export  and  import  policies,  international  aid. 
marketing  practices,  research  and  education,  and  human 
perceptions  on  pesticide  use  Emphasis  on  pest  and  pesticide 
problems  m  Ihe  Thirld  World  and  progress  m  developing  pest 
and  pesticide  management  systems  to  solve  these  problems 

ENTM  351  Introduction  to  Insect  Population 
Management    (3)    Three    lecture    periods    a    week     An 

introduction  to  the  theory  and  practice  ot  management  ol  msect 
populations  The  course  explores  the  development  ot  all  insect 
pest  population  suppression  methods,  as  well  as  the 
management  ol  insect  populations  beneficial  lo  man  The  mam 
theme  of  the  course  is  how  man  can  manipulate  environmental 
components  for  the  purpose  ot  population  regulation  of  msects. 
and  the  beneficial  and  harmful  effects  ol  these  manipulations 

ENTM  398  General  Colloquium  In  Entomology  (1) 
Prerequisite  ENTM  205  or  consent  of  instructor  Presentation  of 
original  research  by  invited  guest  speakers  faculty,  and 
graduate  students  No  more  than  1  credit  hour  ot  ENTM  398  may 
be  applied  to  THE  120  credit  hours  needed  for  the  Bachelors 
,j»  gnM 


ENTM  399  Special  Problems  (1-2)  Prerequisite  ENTM 
205  Permission  ot  instructor  Credit  to  be  determined  by  the 
department  Should  be  taken  during  the  junior  year 
Investigations  ot  assigned  entomological  problems  No  more 
than  4  credit  hours  ol  ENTM  399  may  be  applied  lo  THE  120 
credit  hours  needed  lor  the  Bachelor's  degree 

ENTM  407  Entomology  For  Science  Teachers  (4) 
Summer  Four  lectures  and  tour  three-hour  laboratory  periods  a 
week  This  course  will  include  the  elements  ol  morphology, 
taxonomy  and  biology  ol  insects  using  examples  comrnonry 
available  to  high  school  teachers  It  will  include  practice  m 
collecting,  preserving,  rearing  and  experimenting  with  msects 
insofar  as  time  will  permit 

ENTM  412  Advanced  Apiculture  (3)  One  lecture  and  two 
three-hour  laboratory  periods  a  week  Prerequisite  ENTM  1 1 1 
The  theory  and  practice  of  apiary  management  Designed  lor 
Ihe  student  who  wishes  to  keep  bees  or  requires  a  practical 
knowledge  ot  bee  management 

ENTM  423  Insect  Morphology  and  Classification  (4) 
Two  one-hour  lectures  and  two  three-hour  laboratory  periods  a 
week  Prerequisite  ENTM  205  A  detailed  study  ot  the 
morphology  and  anatomy  ol  insects  Emphasis  on  a  comparison 
of  structures  using  specimens  from  common  orders  to  study  the 
phylogenetic  relationships  and  lo  form  a  basis  for  understandmg 
insect  classification  systems 

ENTM  424  Insect  Collection  and  Identification  (4) 
One  hour  of  lecture  and  seven  hours  of  field  work  per  week 
Prerequisites  ENTM  205  and  ENTM  423  The  techniques  of 
collecting  insects  m  the  field  and  their  classification  mto  the  latest 
hierarchial  scheme  Field  trips  will  visit  habitats  throughout  the 
state  An  insect  collection  is  required 

ENTM  432  Insect  Physiology  (4)  Three  hours  ot  lecture 
and  one  three-hour  laboratory  per  week  Prerequisites  ENTM 
205.  CHEM  233,  and  CHEM  243,  or  consent  of  instructor  The 
physiology  of  different  insect  systems  Hormonal  basis  of  msect 
metamorphosis  and  reproduction 

ENTM  451  Insect  Pests  of  Agrlcultual  Crops  (4)  Two 

lectures  and  two  two-hour  laboratory  periods  a  week 
Prerequisite  ENTM  205  The  recognition,  twology  and  control  of 
insects  injurious  to  fruit  and  vegetable  crops,  field  crops  and 
stored  products 

ENTM  452  Insecticides  (2)  Prerequisite  consent  ot  the 
department  The  development  and  use  of  contact  and  stomach 
poisons,  fumigants  and  other  important  chemicals,  with 
reference  to  their  chemistry,  toxic  action,  compatab4ity  and 
host  injury  Recent  research  emphasized 

ENTM  453  Insect  Pasts  of  Ornamentals  and  Turf  (3) 

Prerequisite  ENTM  205  or  consent  of  instructor  Two  lectures 
and  one  three-hour  laboratory  period  a  week  The  recognition. 
biology  and  control  of  insects  and  mites  injurious  to  ornamental 
shrubs,  trees,  greenhouse  crops,  and  turf  Emphasis  on  pests  ol 
woody  ornamental  plants 

ENTM  455  Urban  Entomology  (3)  Two  lectures  and  one 
three-hour  laboratory  period  a  week  Prerequisite  ENTM  421  or 
consent  of  instructor  A  study  ot  the  appearance,  habits,  fate 
cycles  and  methods  ot  control  ot  pests  of  humans,  pets  and 
structures  m  the  urban  environment  Field  observations  of 
professional  pest  control  operations  and  a  paper  on  a  selected 
pest  group  are  required 

ENTM  472  Medical  and  Veterinary  Entomology  (4) 
Three  lectures  and  one  two-hour  laboratory  period  a  week 
Prerequisite  ENTM  205  or  consent  ot  department  A  study  ol  the 
morphology,  taxonomy,  biology  and  control  of  the  arthropod 
parasites  and  disease  vectors  ot  man  and  arwnats  The  ecology 
and  behavior  ot  vectors  m  relation  to  disease  transmission  wtf 
be  emphasized 

FDSC  —  Food  Science 

FDSC  111  Contemporary  Food  Industry  and 
Consumerism  (3)  Three  lecture  hours  per  week  The  role  of 
the  food  processing  industry  m  attempting  to  satisfy  mans  need 
lor  food  Food  quality  nutritional,  sensory,  and  compositional 
conventional  vs  natural'  organic  foods,  preservation  and 
spoilage-role  of  chemical  additives  synthetic  and  convergence 
foods  consumer  protection,  the  food  industry  and  the 
environment,  future  food  sources 


F0SC  399  Special  Problems  In  Food  Science  (1-3) 
Prerequisite  approval  of  staff  Designed  lor  advanced 
undergraduates  m  wh*ch  specific  problems  m  food  science  w4 
be  assigned  Four  cred<t  maximum  per  student 

FDSC  412  Principles  of  Food  Processing  I  (3)  The 
principles  of  thermal  processing  mckjdmg  heat  resistance  of 
bacteria  and  bacterial  spores,  concepts  of  lethatty,  heat 
transfer,  and  thermal  process  calculations  Advanced  systems 
ol  thermal  processmg  and  packagmg  mcJudng  aseptic 
appkcattons 

FDSC  413  Principles  of  Food  Processing  II  (3)  Three 
lectures  per  week  A  delated  study  of  food  processmg  w4h 
emphasis  on  hne  and  staff  operations  mctudmg  physca! 
faculties.  uMrhes.  eve  and  post -processmg  operatone. 
processmg  fme   development  and  sanitation 


FOLA  —  Foreign  Language 
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FDSC  42t  Food  Chemletry  (3)  -week 

Prerequi    I  (  '£  chemical  and 

physical  concepts  lo  Ihe  composition  and  properties  ot  loods 
Emphasis  on  the  relationship  ot   processing  technoloi^ 
keeping  quatty.  nutritional  value,    and  acceptability  ot  foods 

FDSC       422       Food       Product       Research       and 

Development   (3)       -■  '  and  one  laboratory  per 

lea   FDSC  413.    BCHM  461.  or  permission  ot 
\    A  the  research  and  devest 
improvement  ot  existing  products  and    development  oi 
economically     feasible     and    marketable    food        products 
Apphcad  ,    ,;ical  characteristics  ot   Ingn 

to  produce  optimum  quality  products,  cost  reduction,  consumer 
evaiuation.  equipment  and  package  development 

FDSC  423  Food  Chemistry  Laboratory  (2)  Pre  or 
coreqmsite  FDSC  421    Two  laboratory  .lysis  of 

the  major  and  minor  constituents  ot  lood  using  chemical, 
physical  and  instrumental  methods  m  concordance  wilh  currenl 
tood  industry  and  regulatory  practices  Laboratory  exercises 
comcide    lecture  subjects  in  FDSC  421 

FDSC  430  Food  Microbiology  {2)  *  wo  lectures  per  week 
Prerequisite  MtCB  200  or  equivalent  A  study  of 
microorganisms  ot  mapr  importance  fo  the  food  industry  with 
emphasis  on  food-borne  outbreaks,  public  health  significance, 
b*oprocessmg  ot  toods  and  control  of  microbial  spoilage  ot 
loods 

FDSC  43 1  Food  Quality  Control  (4)  Three  lectures  and 
one  laboratory  per  week  Definition  and  organization  of  the 
quality  control  function  in  the  tood  industry,  preparation  of 
specifications,  statistical  methods  tor  acceptance  sampling,  m- 
plant  and  processed  product  inspection  Instrumental  and 
sensory  methods  for  evaluating  sensory  quality,  identity  and 
whotesomeness  and  their  integration  into  grades  and  standards 
ol    quality 

FDSC  434  Food  Microbiology  Laboratory  (2)  Two 

laboratories  per  week  Pre-  or  corequisite  FDSC  430  A  study  of 
techniques  and  procedures  used  m  the  microbiological 
examination  of    foods 

FDSC  442  Horticultural  Products  Processing  (3)  Two 
lectures  and  one  laboratory  per  week  Commercial  methods  of 
canning,  freezing,  dehydrating,  fermenting,  and  chemical 
preservation    ot  fruit  and  vegetable  crops 

FDSC  451  Dairy  Products  Processing  (3)  Two  lectures 
and  one  laboratory  per  week  Method  of  production  ot  fluid  milk, 
neese.   condensed   and   evaporated   milk   and   milk 
products  and  ice  cream 

FDSC  461  Technology  of  Market  Eggs  and  Poultry 

(3)  Two  lectures  and  one  laboratory  per  week  A  study  of  the 
technological  (actors  concerned  with  the  processing,  storage, 
and  marketing  of  eggs  and  poultry  and  the  factors  affecting  their 
quality 

FDSC  471  Meat  and  Meat  Processing  (3)  Two  lectures 
and  one  laboratory  a  week  Prerequisite  BCHM  46 1  or 
permission  ot  instructor  Physical  and  chemical  characteristics 
of  meat  and  meat  products,  meat  processing,  methods  ot 
testing  and    product  development 

FDSC  482   Seafood   Products  Processing  (3)  Two 

lectures  and  one  laboratory  a  week  Prerequisite  BCHM  461  or 
permission  of  instructor  The  principal  preservation  methods  for 
commercial  seafood  products  with  particular  reference  to  the 
invertebrates  Chemical  and  microbiological  aspects  of 
processing    are  emphasized 

FMCD  —  Family  and  Community 
Development 

FMCD  105  The  Individual  in  the  Family  (3)  Study  of 
personality  development  withm  the  tamily  context  Emphasis  on 
identity  and  sell-awareness 

FMCD  200  Pre-professional  Seminar  (1)  Prerequisite 
consent  of  department  Introduction  to  the  family,  community, 
and  management -consumer  fields  Consideration  of 
professional  opportunities 

FMCD  201  Concepts  in  Community  Development  (3) 

Theory  and  practice  of  development  m  neighborhood,  national 
and  international  communities  Models  for  community  action 
program  development  and  service  delivery 

FMCD  202  Methods  for  Family,  Community  and 
Management  Studies  (3)  introduction  to  the  methods  ot  the 
social  and  behavioral  sciences  employed  m  family,  community 
and  management -consumer  studies  The  role  of  theory,  the 
development  of  hypotheses,  measurement,  validity,  data 
collection,  and  data  analysis 

FMCD  250  Decision  Making  in  Families  and 
Communities  (3)  Introduction  to  problem  solving,  decision 
theory,  and  systems  analysis,  and  their  application  to  the 
practical  problems  facing  families,  human  service  organizations, 
and  local  communities 

FMCD  260  Interpersonal  Life  Styles  (3)  Prerequisite 

FMCD  105  or  equivalent  Couple  relationships  m  contemporary 
dating,  courtship  and  marriage,  and  their  alternatives 


FMCD  280  Families  and  Communities  In  the 
Ecosystem  (3)  f  imBM  ind  ogical 

system     The    impact   of   energy   and   related   envtru 
problems  on  families,  human  service  organizations,  and  local 

■ 
FMCD  330  Family  Patterns  (3)      •    n>  ind  research  on 
•  family  patterns 
FMCD  332  The  Child  In  the  Family  (3)  Prerequisite 
FMCD  105  or  PSYC  100  A  tamily  life  education  approach  to  the 
'     fuldren  and  families   Emphasis  on  Ihe  interaction  of 
.vith  parents,  siblings,  extended  km  and  Ihe  con 
FMCD      343      Applied      Family      and      Household 
Management  (3)  Prerequisite    consent  of  department   For 
the  stud- ■'  .  involved  m  household  mana;. 

•rut  ol  FMCD  344    Credit 
awarded  tor  only  one  ot    FMCD  343  or  FMCD  344 
FMCD      344      Resident      Experience      in      Home 
Management  (3)  Four  lo  nine  weeks    Prerequisite    FMCD 
250     Group    Irving    and    management    experience    providing 
opportunity  to  examine  decision  patterns,  participate  in  group 
decission  making  and  analyze  value  systems  and  resource 
utilization  which  differ  from  the  student's  own    (Each  student 
pays  $60  which  is  used  tor  food  and  supplies   The  Lb 
Housing  Office  bills  non-dormitory  students  tor  room  ret  ' 
rate  of  $5  per  week  )  Credit  awarded  for  only  one  ol  FMCD  343 
or  FMCD  344 

FMCD  348  Practlcum  In  Family  and  Community 
Development  (3- 12)  Prerequisites  FMCD  270  plus  6  credits 
ol  practicum-related  course  work  Corequisite  FMCD  349 
Departmental  approval  required  prior  to  registration  For  FMCD 
majors  a  planned,  supervised  practicum  to  complement 
classroom  instruction  Maximum  of  12  credits  allowed  towards 
degree  requirements 

FMCD  349  Analysis  of  Practicum  (1-2)  For  FMCD 
majors  only  Weekly  seminars  for  students  concurrently  carrying 
FMCD  348  Opportunities  to  integrate  theory  and  practice  Two 
credits  for  the  first  semester  and  one  credit  every  semester 
thereafter  for  a  maximum  total  of  five  credits 
FMCD  370  Interpersonal  Communication  Processes 
(3)  Training  m  interpersonal  communication  skills  Relevant 
concepts,  principles,  and  models 

FMCD  381  Poverty  and  Affluence  Among  Families 
and  Communities  (3)  Prerequisite  FMCD  201  or  SOCY  100 
or  SOCY  105  Social,  political,  economic  interrelationships 
among  families  and  communities  with  respect  to  varying 
resources 

FMCD  399  Independent  Study  (1-6)  Prerequisite 
Consent  of  instructor  and  department  May  be  repeated  to  a 
maximum  ot  12  credits 

FMCD  430  Gender  Role  Development  in  the  Family 
(3)  Prerequisites  SOCY  100  and  FMCD  260  or  consent  of 
instructor  The  development  ot  historical.  cultural, 
developmental,  and  psychosocial  aspects  ol  masculinity  and 
femininity  within  the  context  of  contemporary  families  and  the 
implications  for  interpersonal  relations 
FMCD  431  Family  Crises  and  Intervention  (3) 
Prerequisite  PSYC  100  Family  crises  such  as  divorce,  disability, 
substance  abuse,  financial  problems,  mtrafamilial  abuse,  and 
death  Theories  and  techniques  lor  intervention  and 
enhancement  of  family  coping  strategies 
FMCD  432  Intergenerational  Aspects  of  Family 
Living  (3)  Prerequisites  PSYC  100.  SOCY  100.  FMCD  332  or 
other  human  development  course  The  historical,  cultural, 
developmental,  and  psychosocial  experiences  of  contemporary 
American  generations  Interactions  across  generations  withm 
the  family  and  the  consequences  for  individual  development 
Cross-national  comparisons 

FMCD  44 1  Personal  and  Family  Finance  (3) 
Prerequisite  ECON  201  or  205.  or  consent  of  instructor  Study 
of  individual  and  family  financial  strategies  with  particular 
emphasis  upon  financial  planning,  savings,  insurance, 
investments,  income  taxes,  housing,  and  use  of  credit 
FMCD  443  Consumer  Problems  (3)  Prerequisite  ECON 
201  or  205,  or  consent  of  instructor  The  consumer  perspective 
in  the  production,  marketing,  and  use  ot  goods  and  services 
Special  emphasis  on  the  investigation  of  current  issues 
FMCD  444  Human  and  Community  Program 
Management  (3)  Goals,  approaches,  settings,  and 
resources  relevant  to  the  management  of  human  service 
programs  in  the  community 

FMCD  445  Family  and  Household  Management  (3) 
Interrelationship  of  resources  (time,  money,  energy,  space, 
materials  and  human  resources)  m  operation  of  the  household 
and  m  meeting  demands  of  multiple  roles  of  family  members 
Management  as  intervention  strategy 

FMCD  446  Cross  Cultural  Family  and  Community 
Field  Experiences  (3-6)  Prerequisite  consent  of  the 
instructor  An  experience  m  and  analysis  of  living  m  a  sub-culture 
other  than  one's  own.  participating  m  lamily  and  community 
activities 

FMCD  447  The  Disabled  Person  in  the  Family  and 
Community  (3)  Prerequisite  PSYC  100  or  SOCY  100 
Disabled  persons  in  family  and  community  settings  Improvement 
ol  the  quality  ol  hie  of  disabled  persons 


FMCD  448  Selected  Topics  In  Home  Management 
(3)  Seminar  format  will  be  used  to  exai  ies  set 

priorities  and  org  ■  ichieve 

both  social  and  economic  goals  Prior  registration  in  FMCD  250. 
34 1 .  or  other  courses  in  management  theory,  systems  analysis 
or  research  methods  is  desirable  Repeatable  for  a  maximum  ot 
6  credits  provided  subject  matter  is  (J 
FMCD  453  Family  and  Community  Advocacy  (3) 
Prerequisites  6  credits  m  SOCY  and  GVPT  Strategies  for 
change  used  by  governmental  and  non -governmental 
ii  (o  improve  the  quality  ot  family  and  community  life  «  a 
variety  of  political,  social  and  historical  contexts 
FMCD  460  Violence  In  the  Family  (3)  Prerequisite  PSYC 
100  or  SOCY  105  or  FMCD  487  Theories  of  cMd.  spousal. 
parental,  grandparenlal  abuse  m  the  (amity  setting,  review  ot 
current  evidence,  and  an  introduction  lo  methods  for  prevention 
and  remediation 

FMCD  483  Family  and  Community  Service  Systems 
(3)  Prerequisites  6  credits  m  SOCY  and  GVPT  The  planning. 
implementation,  administration,  and  evaluation  ot  human 
services  systems  affecting  tamiiies  and  communities  Major 
organizational  theories,  managerial  styles  adm.nistrat<ve 
techniques,  and  issues  m  human  service  delivery 
FMCD  485  Introduction  to  Family  Counseling  (3) 
Prerequisites  FMCD  431,  PSYC  331.  PSYC  335.  or  permission 
of  instructor  The  fundamental  theoretical  concepts  and  clinical 
procedures  that  are  unique  to  marital  and  family  therapy 
individually-onen  ted  pysocotherapy  Pre-mar.tal.  marital  and 
lamily,  and  divorce  counseling  techniques 
FMCD  467  Legal  Aspects  of  Family  Problems  (3) 
Prerequisite  FMCD  105  or  SOCY  105  Laws  and  legal 
procedures,  with  emphasis  on  adoption,  marriage,  drvorce. 
annuiiment.  and  property  rights,  and  how  they  alfect  tamily  lite 
FMCD  497  The  Child  and  the  Law  (3)  Legislation  and 
case  law  regarding  children  s  legal  rights  with  emphasis  on  the 
rights  of  children  m  the  juvenile  justice  system,  and  rights  to 
medical,  educational,  and  other  social  services 
FMCD  499  Special  Topics  (1-3)  A  -  Family  Studies  B  ■ 
Community  Studies    C  -  Management  and  Consumer  Studies 

FOLA  —  Foreign  Language 

FOLA  108  Elementary  Foreign  Languages  I  (3)  The 

first  semester  of  conversational  study  ol  a  language  not 
otherwise  offered  May  be  repeated  tor  credil  it  language 
covered  is  different  The  arts  and  humanities  language 
requirement  may  be  fulfilled  by  successful  completion  of  FOLA 
108,  109.  118  AND  119  m  a  single  language 
FOLA  109  Elementary  Foreign  Languages  II  (3) 
Prerequisite  FOLA  108  in  the  subject  language  or  permission  of 
the  instructor  The  second  semester  of  conversational  study  ot  a 
language  not  otherwise  ottered  May  be  repeated  lor  credit  if 
language  covered  is  dilferent  The  arts  and  humanities  language 
requirement  may  be  fulfilled  by  successful  completion  of  FOLA 
108.  109,  118  AND  119  m  a  single  language 
FOLA  118  Intermediate  Foreign  Languages  I  (3) 
Prerequisite  FOLA  109  m  the  subject  language  or  permission  ol 
the  instructor  The  third  semester  of  conversational  study  of  a 
language  not  otherwise  offered  May  be  repeated  for  credit  if 
language  covered  is  different  The  arts  and  humanities  language 
requirement  may  be  fulfilled  by  successful  completion  of  FOLA 
108.  109.  118  AND  119  in  a  single  language 
FOLA  119  Intermediate  Foreign  Languages  II  (3) 
Prerequisite  FOLA  1 18  m  the  subject  language  or  permission  of 
the  instructor  The  fourth  semester  of  conversational  study  of  a 
language  not  otherwise  ottered  May  be  repeated  for  credit  if 
language  covered  is  different  The  arts  and  humanities 
language  requirement  may  be  fulfilled  by  successful  completion 
of  FOLA  108.  109.  1 18  and  1 19  m  a  single  language 
FOLA  128  Introductory  Middle  Eastern  Languages  I 
(3)  Prerequisite  consent  of  the  department  An  introduction  to 
the  three  principal  languages  ol  the  Islamic  Middle  East-  Arabic. 
Persian,  and  Turkish  Only  standard  written  form  ot  the  three 
languages  is  taught  May  be  repeated  to  a  maximum  of  nine 
hours  when  language  varies  May  not  be  used  to  satisfy  arts  and 
humanities  language  requirement 

FOLA  129  Introductory  Middle  Eastern  Languages  II 
(3)  Prerequisite  FOLA  128  and  consent  of  the  department 
Continuation  of  FOLA  128  May  be  repeated  to  a  maximum  ot 
nine  hours  when  languages  vanes  May  not  be  used  to  satisfy 
arts  and  humanities  language  requirement 
FOLA  138  Directed  Study  of  a  Foreign  Language  I 
(3)  Directed  study  of  a  modern  loretgn  language  with  use  of  a 
self-tnstructiona  l  approach  Open  only  by  permission  of 
program  director  to  students  of  high  motivation  and  proven 
language  learning  aptitude 

FOLA  139  Directed  Study  of  a  Foreign  Language  II 
(3)  Prerequisite  FOLA  138  in  the  same  language  or  permission 
ot  program  director  A  continuation  of  FOLA  138 
FOLA  148  Directed  Study  of  a  Foreign  Language  III 
(3)  Prerequisite  FOLA  139  m  the  same  language  or  permission 
of  the  program  director  A  continuation  of  FOLA  139 
FOLA  149  Directed  Study  of  a  Foreign  Language  IV 
(3)  Prerequisite  FOLA  148  in  the  same  language  or  permission 
of    program  director    A  continuation  of  FOLA  148. 
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FOLA   158  Directed  Study  of  a  Foreign  Language 

(intensive)  I  (6)  Intensive  directed  study  ol  a  modern  foreign 
language  with  use  of  a  self -instructional  approach  Open  only  by 
permission  of  program  director  to  students  of  very  high 
motivation  and  proven  language  learning  aptitude  Equivalent  to 
FOLA  138  plus  FOLA  139 

FOLA  159  Directed  Study  of  a  Foreign  Language 
(Intensive)  II  (6)  Prerequisite  FOLA  158  m  the  same 
language  or  permission  ot  program  director  A  continuation  of 
FOLA  158  Equtvalenl  to  FOLA  148  plus  FOLA  149 
FOLA  228  Intermediate  Middle  Eastern  Languages  I 
(3)  i  ■i.quisite  FOLA  129  and  consent  of  the  department 
Continuation  ol  FOLA  129  May  be  repeated  to  a  maximum  of 
nine  hours  when  language  vanes  May  not  be  used  to  satisfy 
arts  and  humanities  language  requirement 
FOLA  229  Intermediate  Middle  Eastern  Languages  il 
(3)  (^requisite  FOLA  228  and  consent  ol  the  department 
Continuation  of  FOLA  228  May  be  repeated  to  a  maximum  of 
nme  hours  when  language  vanes  May  not  be  used  to  satisfy  arts 
and  humanities  language  requirement 

FOLA  328  Advanced  Middle  Eastern  Languages  I  (3) 

Prerequisite  FOLA  229  or  consent  ot  the  department 
Continuation  of  FOLA  229  May  be  repeated  to  a  maximum  ot 
nine  hours  when  language  vanes  May  not  be  used  to  satisfy  arts 
and  humanities  language  requirement 
FOLA  329  Advanced  Middle  Eastern  Languages  II 
(3)  Prerequisite  FOLA  328  or  consent  of  the  department 
Continuation  ot  FOLA  328  May  be  repeated  to  a  maximum  of 
nine  hours  when  languages  varies  May  not  be  used  to  satisfy 
arts  and  humanities  language  requirement 

FOLA  389  Foreign  Civilization  (3)  A  survey  ol  the  cultural 
history,  arts  and  letters,  folklore  and  life-style  ol  the  speakers  of 
a  language  not  otherwise  ottered  May  be  repeated  tor  six 
credits  m  a  single  civilization  it  content  is  different  All  readings 
and  instruction  in  English 

FOLA  408  Foreign  Language  I  (3)  intensive  sfudy  ol  a 
loreign  language  or  related  topic  not  available  under  one  ot  the 
current  foreign  language  departments  or  programs  May  not  be 
used  to  fulfill  the  arts  and  humanities  language  requirement 

FOLA  409  Foreign  Language  II  (3)  Prerequisite  FOLA 
408  in  the  same  language  or  topic  A  continuation  ot  FOLA  408 
May  not  be  used  to  lultill  Division  ol  arts  and  humanities  language 
requirement 

FOLA    459   Foreign    Literature    in    Translation    (3) 

Reading  and  discussion  ot  selected  authors,  periods  or  genres 
ot  a  foreign  literature  not  otherwise  ottered  May  be  repeated 
for  six  credits  in  a  single  literature  it  content  is  different  All 
readings    and  instruction  m  English 

FOOD  —  Food 

FOOD  105  Professional  Orientation  (1)  A  series  ot 
lectures  introducing  the  student  to  the  broad  field  ot  careers  in 
food,  nutrttion,  dietetics,  and  institution  administration  Includes 
trends,  role  of  related  sciences,  educational  and  personal 
requirements,  ethics,  and  opportunities  in  each  professional 
area 

FOOD  110  Food  For  People  (3)  A  study  ot  food  m 
contemporary  living  economic,  social,  cultural  and  aesthetic 
implications  ol  food  Selection  and  use  of  tood  m  relation  to 
eating  habits  and  well-being  ot  the  individual 

FOOD  210  Scientific  Principles  of  Food  Preparation 

and  Management  (4)  Prerequisite  NUTR  100  or  FOOD  110 
Three  lectures  and  one  three-hour  laboratory  per  week  Study 
ol  basic  scientific  principles  as  applied  to  food  preparation 
processes  and  management  of  family  needs  through 
organization  ot  available  resources 

FOOD  240  Science  of  Food  I  (3)  Two  lectures  and  one 
three-hour  laboratory  per  week  Pre-  or  corequisite  CHEM  233 
or  CHEM  104  Composition  and  structure  ot  tood  with  study  ot 
the  lundamenlal  principles  involved  m  tood  handling  and 
treatment  Especially  designed  tor  majors  m  food,  nutrition  and 
institution  administration 

FOOD  250  Science  of  Food  II  (3)  Two  lectures  and  one 
three-hour  laboratory  period  per  week  Prerequisite  FOOD  240 
A  continuation  ol  FOOD  240 

FOOD   300  Economics   of  Food   Consumption  (3) 

Prerequisites  ECON  201  or  205,  and  FOOD  1 10  or  NUTR  100 
Interrelations  ot  tood.  population  and  economic  progress,  trends 
m  food  consumption  patterns,  world  and  local  food  problems 

FOOD  440  Advanced  Food  Science  I  (3)  Three  lectures 
per  week  Prerequisites  FOOD  250  and  CHEM  261  or  461 
Chemical  and  physical  properties  ol  food  as  related  to 
consumer  use    in  the  home  and  institutions 

FOOD  445  Advanced  Food  Science  Laboratory  (1) 

Prerequisite  or  corequisite  FOOD  440  One  three -hour 
laboratory  per  week  Chemical  determination  ol  selected 
components  m  animal  and    plant  foods 

FOOD  450  Advanced  Food  Science  II  (3)  One  lecture. 
two  laboratories  per  week  Prerequisite  FOOD  440  or 
equivalent  Individual  and  group  laboratory  experimentation  as 
an   introduction  to  methods  ol  tood  research 


FOOD  480  Food  Additives  (3)  Prerequisite  FOOD  440  or 

equivalent  or  consent  ot  instructor    Effects  ot  intentions  land 

incidental  additives  on  tood  quality,  nutritive  value  and  safety 

Current  regulatory  procedures 

FOOD     490    Special     Problems     In     Foods     (2-3) 

Prerequisite    FOOD  440  and  consent  ot  mslructor    Individual 

selected    problems  m  the  area  ot  food  science 

FOOD  498  Special  Topics  (1-3)  Prerequisite  consent  ol 

instructor   Selected  current  aspects  ot    tood  Repeatable  to  a 

maximum  ot  six  credits  if  the  subject  matter  is    substantially 

different 

FREN  —  French 

FREN  101  Elementary  French  (4)  introduction  to  basic 
structures  and  pronunciation 

FREN  102  Elementary  French  (4)  Completion  ol  basic 
structures  with  emphasis  on  reading  and  speaking  skills 
FREN  103  Review  of  Elementary  French  (4)  i  imited  to 
students  who  have  had  at  least  two  years  of  high  school  French 
(or  equivalent)  or  who  do  not  quality  for  FREN  104  Studenls  may 
>  credit  tor  both  Fren  101/102  and  103 


FREN  104  Intermediate  French  (4)  Grammar  review  with 
extended  reading,  discussion,  and  composition  Fulfills  the  arts 
and  humanities  language  requirement 
FREN  121  Accelerated  French  I  (3)  An  intensive 
beginning  course  in  French  language  skills  guided  practice  m 
reading  and  writing,  understanding  the  spoken  language  and 
conversation,  to  enable  the  student  to  move  more  quickly  to 
advanced  courses  Enrollment  restricted  to  students  already 
having  a  good  background  at  least  one  other  foreign  language 
(successtul  completion  of  level  4  in  high  school,  or  104  or 
equivalent  at  the  university  level,  or  through  linguistic 
competence  acquired  by  residence  abroad,  or  by 
demonstration  of  equivalent  proficiency)  with  122.  may  be  used 
to  satisfy  language  requirements 

FREN  122  Accelerated  French  II  (3)  Prerequisite 
FRENCH  121  An  intensive  beginning  course  in  French  language 
skills  guided  practice  m  reading  and  writing,  understanding  the 
spoken  language  and  conversation,  to  enable  the  student  to 
move  more  quickly  to  advanced  courses  May  be  used  to  satisfy 
language  requirements 

FREN  200  French  For  Reading  (3)  Intensive  course 
designed  to  bring  students  to  a  basic  reading  and  translating 
competence  ot  ordinary  literary  and  soentilic  French,  with  the 
aid  of  a  dictionary,  in  one  semester  Study  ot  essential  grammar, 
but  no  spoken  or  written  French  involved  No  prerequisites 
Course  not  open  to  students  who  have  completed  two  years 
high  school  French  or  two  semesters  college  French  within  the 
last  live  years  nor  to  students  for  whom  French  m  the  native 
language  May  not  be  used  to  satisfy  the  language  requirement 
ot  the  Division  of  arts  and  humanities 
FREN  201  Review  Grammar  and  Composition  (3) 
Prerequisite  FREN  104  or  course  chairman's  consent  An 
intensive  review  of  major  aspects  ot  contemporary  grammatical 
usage,  training  in  comprehension,  an  introduction  to  guided 
composition 

FREN  211  Intermediate  Conversation  (3)  Prerequisite 
FREN  104  or  consent  ol  course  chairman  Practice  m  spoken 
French  with  emphasis  on  contemporary  French  topes  Not  open 
to  native  speakers 

FREN  250  Readings  In  French  (3)  Prerequisite  FRENCH 
104  or  equivalent  Selected  readings  trom  various  genres  m 
French  literature  Discussion  and  bnet  written  reports  m  French 
FREN  279  Readings  in  French  Literature  In 
Translation  (3)  Topic  to  be  determined  each  semester  All 
readings,  discussions  and  examinations  m  English  No 
prerequisites  Repeatable  tor  a  maximum  ot  6  credits 
FREN  301  Composition  and  Style  (3)  Prerequisite  FREN 
201,  or  course  chairman's  consent  An  introduction  to  the 
techniques  ot  the  dissertation  generale,  grammatical  analysis, 
Iree  composition 

FREN  302  Introduction  to  Translation  (3)  Prerequisite 
FREN  301  or  course  chairman's  consent  Problems  and 
strategies  ol  translation  into  both  English  and  French 
Journalistic  and  literary  styles,  practicum  formal 
FREN  3 1 1  French  Conversation:  Contemporary 
Issues  (3)  Vocabulary  development  to  the  level  ot  the 
contemporary  French  press  Not  open  to  native  speakers  ot 
French 

FREN  312  French  Conversation:  Current  Cultural 
Events  (3)  Vocabulary  development  lo  the  level  ot  the 
contemporary  French  press     Not  open  to  natrve  speakers  ot 

FREN  340  Modern  French  Literature  In  Translation 

(3)  A  survey  ot  major  authors  and  movements  ol  French 
literature  trom  pre-revolutionary  France  to  the  present  All  work 
m  English 

FREN  350  Advanced  Readings  In  French  (3) 
Prerequisite  FREN  201  OR  250.  or  permission  ol  instructor 
Selected  readings  rt  various  genres  from  important  French 
authors  and  trom  works  dealing  with  various  aspects  ot  French 
lite,  culture,  and  civilization  Translation,  textual  analysis. 
discussion  and  bnet    written  reports  m  French 


FREN  351  French  Literature  From  the  Revolution  to 
the  Present  (3)  Prers  )uJBJtf)  FREN  201  OR  250.  or  consent  ol 

j   tor     A       survey    ot    the   chiet    authors    and    major 
its  ol  French  literature    trom  Pre-Romantosm  to  the 

;   >.■■  .  .,' 

FREN  352  French  Literature  From  the  Middle  Ages 
to  the  Revolution  (3)  Prerequisite  FREN  201  OR  250.  or 
consent  ot  instructor  A  survey  of  the  cruel  authors  and  major 
movements  ol  French  literature  from  the  Middle  Ages  to  the  end 
of  the  18th  century 

FREN  370  Aspects  of  French  Civilization  (3)  Pofclical. 
social,  intellectual,  and  literary  forces  shaping  contemporary 
France.  Irom  the  French  revolution  to  the  present  Taughl  in 
English  Credit  may  not  be  counted  toward  a  French  major 
Credit  not  allowed  tor  both  FREN  370  and  FREN  472 
FREN  398  Practicum  In  Spoken  French  (1) 
Prerequisite  FREN  312.  or  permission  ol  department  chairmen 
Practice  in  French  conversation  at  the  advanced  level 
Repeatable  lor  a  maximum  ol  three  credits  WJl  not  count 
toward  the  French  major  Satisfactory.  Fail  only 
FREN  399  Directed  Study  In  French  (1-3)  Prerequisite 
permission  of  department  chairman  Intended  tor  advanced 
undergraduates  who  wish  to  work  on  an  individual  basis  with  a 
professor  ot  their  choice  Open  as  elective  to  art  students,  but 
may  not  be  counted  toward  French  major  May  be  taken  (or  one. 
two  or  three  credits,  according  to  nature  and  scope  ot  work 
envisaged  May  be  taken  more  than  once,  however.  orVy 
repeatable  for  a  maximum  ot  three  credits  Grading  method 
Satisfactory /Fail  only 

FREN  400  Applied  Linguistics  (3)  The  nature  ol  applied 
linguistics  and  its  contribution  to  the  effective  teaching  ot  loreign 
languages  Comparative  study  of  English  and  French,  with 
emphasis  upon  points  of  divergence  Analysis,  evaluation  and 
construction  ot  related  drills 

FREN  401  Stylistlcs  (3)  Prerequisite  FREN  301  or  course 
chairman's  consent  Comparative  stylistic  analysis,  translation 
FREN  402  Advanced  Grammar  and  Phonetics  (3) 
Prerequisite  FREN  301  or  course  chairman's  consent  Theory 
and  practice  ot  grammatical  structures  and  rules  of  phonetics 
FREN  404  Advanced  Conversation  In  French  (3) 
Prerequisites  FREN  311  and  FREN  312,  or  consent  of  the 
instructor  Development  of  fluency  m  French,  stress  on  correct 
sentence  structure  and  idiomatic  expression  Credit  may  not  be 
applied  toward  the  major  m  French 

FREN  405  Explication  De  Testes  (3)  Oral  and  written 
analysis  of  short  literary  works,  or  ol  excerpts  trom  longer  works 
chosen  for  their  historical,  structural,  or  stylistic  interest,  with  the 
purpose  ot  training  the  major  to  understand  literature  m  depth 
and  to  make  mature  esthetic  evaluations  ot  il 
FREN  406  Business  and  Commercial  French  (3)  a 
study  ot  French  as  used  m  the  business  and  commercial  world 
FREN  407  History  of  the  French  Language  (3) 
Evolution  ol  the  French  language  Irom  Latin  to  modem  French 
FREN  419  Studies  in  Medieval  French  Literature  (3) 
Selected  topics  m  medieval  French  literature  Repeatable  with 
dillerent  subtitle  to  a  maximum  ol  six  credits 
FREN  429  Studies  in  French  Literature  ot  the 
Renaissance  (3)  Selected  topics  m  French  literature  of  the 
Renaissance  Repeatable  with  different  subtitle  lo  a  maximum  ol 
Six  credits 

FREN  439  Studies  In  1 7th  Century  French  Literature 
(3)  Selected  topics  m  seventeenth-century  French  Merature 
Repeatable  with  different  subtitle  to  a  maximum  ot  s«  credits 
FREN  449  Studies  In  18th  Century  French  Literature 
(3)  Selected  topics  m  eighteenth-century  French  literature 
Repeatable  with  different  subtitle  to  a  maximum  ol  sa  credits 
FREN  459  Studies  in  19th  Century  French  Literature 
(3)  Selected  topics  m  nineteenth-century  French  literature 
Repeatable  with  different  subtitle  to  a  maximum  ot  su  cedrts 
FREN  469  Studies  In  20th  Century  French  Literature 
(3)  Selected  topics  m  twenlieth -century  French  literature 
Repeatable  with  different  subtitle  to  a  maximum  ot  su  credits 
FREN  471  French  Civilization  I  (3)  French  kte.  customs, 
culture,  traditions  (800-1750) 

FREN  472  French  Civilization  II  (3)  Trench  kle.  customs 
traditions  (1750-present-day  France)  Credit  not 
allowed  tor  both  FREN  472  and  FREN  370 
FREN  473  Contemporary  French  Society  (3)  The 
forces  shaping  contemporary  France  Analysis  ot  social  groups, 
economic  development  fisMuttons  political  structures 
Lectures,  discussions  and  most  readtgs  **  French 
FREN  475  French  Cinema:  A  Cultural  Approach  (3)  a 
study  of  French  culture  cvikzalion,  and  literature  through  me 
medium  ot  f*m 

FREN  478  Themes  and  Movements  of  French 
Literature  In  Translation  (3)  StuOet  treatments  ol 
(hematic  problems  or  of  Horary  or  rvstorcal  inoven  >s**s  *) 
French  literature  Took:  to  be  detemvned  eech  semester  Qrven 
m  Engksh 

FREN  479  Masterworks  of  French  Literature  In 
Translation  (3)  Treats  the  works  ol  one  or  more  major 
French  writers  Toc-c  lo  be  determrted  each  semester  Qrven  n 
Enghsh 
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FREN  489  Pro-Seminar  In  Themes  or  Movement*  of 

French  Literature  (3) 

credits 

FREN    491    Honors    Reading    Course,    Poetry    (3) 

Supervised  readings   to  be   taken   normally   only  by    t\ 

I  to  the  honors  program 
FREN    492    Honors    Reading    Course,    Novel    (3) 
Supervised  readings  to  be  taken  normally  only  by  students 
admitted  to  the  honors  program 

FREN  493  Honors  Reading  Course.  Drama  (3) 
Supervised  readings  to  be  taken  normally  only  by  students 
admitted  to  the  honors  program 

FREN  494  Honors  Independent  Study  (3)  Honors 
^dependent  study  involves  guided  readings  based  on  an 
honors  reaAng  kst  and  tested  by  a  6  hour  written  examination 
HONR  494  and  495  are  required  to  fulfill  the  departmental 
honors  requirement  m  addition  to  two  out  of  the  following,  49 1H, 
492H  493H  Open  only  to  students  admitted  to  the 
departmental  honors  program 

FREN  495  Honors  Thesis  Research  (3)  Honors  thesis 
research  involves  the  writing  ot  a  paper  under  the  direction  ol  a 
professor  in  this  department  and  an  oral  examination  HONR 
494  and  495  are  required  to  fulliH  the  departmental  honors 
requirement  m  addition  to  two  out  ot  the  following,  491H,  492H. 
493H  Open  only  to  students  admitted  to  the  departmental 
honors  program 

FREN  498  Special  Topics  in  French  Literature  (3) 
Repeatable  tor  a  maximum  ot  Six  credits 
FREN  499  Special  Topics  in  French  Studies  (3)  An 
aspect  ot  French  studies,  the  specific  topic  to  be  announced 
each  itfne  the  course  >s  ottered  Repeatable  for  a  maximum  ot 
six  credits 

GEOG  —  Geography 

GEOG     100    Introduction    to    Geography    (3)    An 

introduction  to  the  broad  field  of  geography  as  it  is  applicable  to 
the  general  education  student  The  course  presents  the  basic 
rationale  of  variations  in  human  occupancy  ot  the  earth  and 
stresses  geographic  concepts  relevant  to  understanding  world, 
regional  and  local  issues 

GEOG  1 10  The  World  Today:  A  Regional  Geography 
(3)  A  geographic  examination  of  major  countries  and  world 
regions  Designed  for  the  general  student  who  wants  a  basic 
understanding  ot  the  environmental,  cultural  and  economic 
forces  affecting  major  regions  ol  the  world 
GEOG  120  Nations  in  Conflict:  A  Spatial  View  (3)  The 
geographic  characteristics  of  conflict  areas  around  the  world 
Issues  common  to  international  disputes  such  as  uneven 
access  to  resources,  population  pressures,  religious  differences 
and  boundary  disputes 

GEOG  130  Developing  Countries  (3)  An  introduction  to 
the  geographic  characteristics,  development  problems  and 
prospects  of  less  developed  countries  The  distribution  of 
poverty,  emerging  livelihood  patterns,  migration  and  urban 
growth,  agricultural  productivity,  rural  development  and 
international  trade  Portraits  of  selected  developing  countries 
GEOG  140  Coastal  Environments  (3)  Introduction  to 
coastal  environments  with  emphasis  on  U.S.  East  Coast 
Physical  and  ecological  systems,  beach  processes,  waves, 
currents,  human  impacts,  coastal  zone  management  and 
shoreline  engineering  Case  studies  ot  coastal  areas,  including 
Ocean  City.  MD 

GEOG  150  World  Cities  (3)  An  introduction  to  the  forces 
that  attect  the  growth  of  cities  in  different  parts  of  the  world 
Regional  variations  m  city  design  and  examples  of  great  world 
cities  The  impact  of  changing  technologies,  economic  and 
social  change  on  the  evolution  ot  the  city  Current  and  emerging 
trends 

GEOG  160  World  Resources  (3)  The  location  of  forestry 
mineral,  energy,  maritime  and  agricultural  resources 
Identification  of  resource  rich  and  poor  regions  and  international 
resource  flows  U  S   consu  and  production  ol  resources 

Emerging  world  trends 

GEOG  170  Maps  and  Map  Use  (3)  The  use  and 
interpretation  of  maps  encountered  in  both  everyday'  reading, 
and  m  scientitic  literature  Development  of  skills  m  map  reading, 
environmental  analysis,  interpretation  and  orienteering 
GEOG  171  Maps  and  Map  Use  Laboratory  (1)  One 
two-hour  laboratory  per  week  Pre-  or  corequisite  GEOG  170  A 
laboratory  course  lo  accompany  GEOG  170  Experience  with 
maps  as  research  tools;  coordinate  systems;  projections 
measurement  of  angles,  directions,  distance,  area,  topographic 
maps,  map  interpretation,  symbolization,  statistical  mapping, 
spatial  arrangement,  and  remote  sensing 
GEOG  201  Geography  of  Environmental  Systems  (3) 
A  systematic  introduction  to  the  processes  and  associated 
forms  of  the  atmosphere  and  earths  surfaces  emphasizing  the 
interaction  between       climatology,       hydrology       and 

geomor  phoiogy 

GEOG  202  The  World  in  Cultural  Perspective  (3)  The 
impnnt  of  cultural  traits,  such  as  religion,  language  and  livelihood 
systems,  on  the  earth's  landscape  The  transformation  of  the 
earths  surface  as  a  result  of  cultural  diversity,  settlement 
patterns,  political  organization,  cultural  evolution,  and  population 
growth 


GEOG    203    Economic    Geography    (3)    ' '■     spatial 
characteristics  ot  world  economic  activities  Population  (  < 
technology  and  economic  development,  principles  of  spatial 
interactions  m  trade    transportation  ,   as  an 

economic  mode,  the  location  ol  industries  and  servi  - 
production  and  trade  ot  agricultural  and  energy  products 

GEOG  211  Geography  of  Environmental  Systems 
Laboratory  (1)  Prefequsrte  or  corequisite  GEOG  201.  or 
GEOL  100.  or  GEO!  120  One  two-hour  laboi  il 
laboratory  course  to  accompany  GEOG  201  Analysis  of  the 
components  ol  the  earth's  energy  balance  using  basic 
instrumentation   w<  ol    analysis,  the 

application  ot  map  and  air  photo  int<  j  .^«j s  to 

land  form  analysis 

GEOG    298   Special   Topics   in   Geography   (3) 
introductory  course  dealing  with  special  topics  m  geography 
Repeatable  to  a  maximum  of  6  credits  when  course  content 

GEOG  305  Quantitative  Methods  In  Geography  (3) 
practical  introduction  to  data  sources  and  measurement,  basic 
descriptive      statistics,      data      collection,      sampling      and 
questionnaire  design,  tield  techniques,  map  use  introduction  to 
computer  use  and  data  presentation 

GEOG  310  Research  and  Writing  in  Geography  (3) 
Prerequisite  GEOG  305  Development  of  research  methods  m 
geography  including  the  formulation  ot  problem  the 
establishment  of  hypotheses,  development  ol  structures  for 
testing  hypotheses,  and  practice  with  forms  of  geographic 
presentation  Maps,  quantitative  and  field  methods  will  be  used 
as  appropriate 

GEOG  320  North  America  (3)  The  contemporary  patterns 
of  American  and  Canadian  lite  from  a  regional  viewpoint  The 
significance  of  the  physical  environment,  resource  use.  the 
political  framework,  economic  activities,  demographic  and 
socio-culturat  characteristics,  regional  identification,  and 
regional  problems 

GEOG  321   Maryland  and   Adjacent  Areas  (3)   The 

physical  environment,  natural  resources,  and  population  m 
relation  to  agriculture,  industry,  transport,  and  trade  m  the  State 
of  Maryland  and  adjacent  areas 

GEOG  322  Central  America,  the  Caribbean  and 
Mexico  (3)  The  physical  framework,  broad  economic  and 
historical  trends,  cultural  patterns,  and  regional  diversification  ol 
Mexico,  Central  America,  the  West  Indies 
GEOG  323  South  America  (3)  A  survey  of  natural 
environment  and  resources,  economic  development  and  cultural 
diversity  of  the  South  American  Republics,  with  emphasis  on 
problems  and  prospects  of  the  countries 

GEOG  324  Europe  (3)  The  geographical  diversity  of  modern 
Europe  from  landscape  and  regional  perspectives  The  diverse 
features  ot  Europe's  physical  environment  and  resource  base, 
and  their  integration  mto  the  demographic,  economic,  social  and 
political  patterns  of  the  continent's  major  geographic  regions 

GEOG  325  Soviet  Union  (3)  The  natural  environment  and 
its  regional  diversity  Geographical  factors  m  the  expansion  of 
the  Russian  state  The  geography  of  agricultural  and  industrial 
production  m  relation  to  available  resources,  transportation 
problems,  and  diversity  of  population 

GEOG  326  Africa  (3)  A  geography  of  sub-Sahara  Africa 

physical    features,    climates,    political    and    cultural    regions 

Population  and  resource  distribution,  current  levels  of  economic 

and  social  well-being,  development  projects  and  constraints, 

and  migration  trends 

GEOG  327  South  Asia  (3)  Methods  of  regional  analysis  and 

area  studies  applied  to  the  Indian  Subcontinent,  including  India, 

Pakistan.    Bangiedesh,    Sri    Lanka    and    adjacent    nations 

Locational  significance  of  the  natural  environment,  historical  and 

cross-cultural  processes,  languages  and  religion,  the  economy 

and  government,  population,  archaeology,   urbanization  and 

development 

GEOG  328  Topics  in  Regional  Geography  (3)  Selected 

topics  m  regional  geography   Repeatable  to  a  maximum  ot  6 

credits  when  course  content  differs 

GEOG  330  East  Asia  (3)  The  geographic  characteristics  ot 

China.    Japan,    and    Korea     The    physical    setting,    climate, 

population     distribution,     cultural     and     language     regions 

Contemporary       problems.       resource       distribution,       and 

development  projects 

GEOG   340  Geomorphology  (3)  Survey  of  the  world's 

landforms   Frequency  of  occurrence  and  implications  for  land 

utilization  Coastal,  fluvial,  glacial  and  wind  generated  landforms 

m    different    environmental    settings     Landform    regions    of 

Maryland 

GEOG  345  Climatology  (3)  The  geographic  aspects  ot 

climate  with  emphasis  on  energy-moisture  budgets,  steady-state 

and  non-steady-state  climatology,  and  climatic  variations  at  both 

macro  and  micro-scales 

GEOG    347   The    Physical    Environment   of   Urban 

Areas  (3)  The  constraints  imposed  upon  urban  land  use  by 

such  environmental  factors  as  geology,  geomorphology  and 

hudrology  The  effects  of  urban  land  use  upon  climatology,  soils, 

earth  processes,  water  movement  and  vegetation 


GEOG  350  The  American  City:  Past  and  Present  (3) 

Development  ot  the  American  city  from  the  early  nineteenth 
i  nlernal  structure  of  contemporary 
metropolitan  areas,  the  spatial  arrangement  ot  residential, 
commercial,  and  other  activities  Washington.  0  C  and 
Baltimore  examples 

GEOG  370  Principles  of  Cartography  (3)  One  hour  ot 
U  J  four  hours  of  laboratory  per  week  Techniques  and 
problems  ot  compilation,  symbolization.  design  and  construction 
of  special  purpose  maps  Emphasis  on  the  methods  ol 
improving  map  design  based  on  the  organization  of  map 
components  and  the  proper  selection  of  symbols 

GEOG  372  Remote  Sensing  (3)  Principles  of  remote 
sensing  m  relation  to  photographic,  thermal  mfra-red  and  radar 
imaging  Methods  of  obtaining  quantitative  information  from 
remotely-sensed  images  interpretation  of  remotely- sensed 
images  emphasizing  the  study  of  spatial  and  environmental 
relationships 

GEOG  373  Computer  Mapping  (3)  Prerequisite  GEOG 
370  or  CMSC  110  Introduction  to  the  use  of  computers  to 
produce  maps,  with  emphasis  on  software  packages  and 
algorithms  used  to  produce  thematic  maps  Mathmatical  and 
perceptual  problems  of  maps  produced  on  line  printers,  Ime 
plotters,  and  display  screens 

GEOG  380  Local  Field  Course  (3)  Training  <n  geographic 
field  methods  and  techniques  Field  observation  ol  land  use  in 
selected  rural  and  urban  areas  m  Eastern  Maryland  One  lecture 
per  week  with  Saturday  and  occasional  weekend  field  trips 
Primarily  tor  undergraduates 

GEOG  384  Internship  in  Geography  (3)  Prerequisites 
GEOG  305.  310.  and  permission  of  department  Corequisite 
GEOG  385  Supervised  field  training  to  provide  career 
experience  Introduction  to  professional  level  activities, 
demands,  opportunities  Placement  at  a  public  agency,  non- 
profit organization,  or  private  firm  Participation  requires 
application  to  the  internship  advisor  m  preceding  semester 

GEOG  385  Internship  Research  Paper  (3)  Prerequisite 
GEOG  305.  310.  and  permission  ol  department  Corequisite 
GEOG  384  Seminar  conducted  on  campus  Research  paper 
related  to  the  student's  internship 

GEOG  398  Honors  Research  (3)  Student  development  of 
a  potential  research  topic  under  the  guidance  of  a  faculty 
advisor,  culminating  m  a  written  and  oral  presentation  of  a 
research  proposal 

GEOG  399  Honors  Thesis  (3)  Prerequisite  GEOG  398 
Second  course  m  departmental  honors  sequence  Student 
research  under  the  auspices  ot  a  faculty  advisor,  culminating  in 
a  research  paper  to  be  defended  orally  before  the  geography 
honors  committee 

GEOG  410  Colonial  North  America  (3)  The  changing 
geography  of  the  U  S  and  Canada  from  pre-Columbian  times  to 
the  end  of  the  I8th  century  Emphasis  on  areal  variations,  and 
changes  in  the  settlements  and  economies  of  Indian  and  colonial 
populations  Areal  specialization,  and  the  changing  patterns  of 
agriculture,  industry,  trade  and  transportation  Population 
growth,  composition  and  interior  expansion   Regionalization 

GEOG  411  19th  Century  North  America  (3)  An  analysis 
of  the  changing  geography  ol  the  U  S  and  Canada  from  1800  to 
the  1920s  The  settlement,  expansion  and  socio-economic 
development  of  the  U  S  .  and  comparisons  with  the  Canadian 
experience  immigration,  economic  activities,  industrialization, 
transportation  and  urbanization 

GEOG  414  Historical  Geography  of  the  Hispanic 
World  (3)  The  social,  economic,  political  and  cultural 
geography  of  the  countries  of  the  Iberian  peninsula  and  Latin 
America  in  the  past  with  concentration  on  specific  time  periods 
of  special  significance  m  the  development  ol  these  countries 

GEOG  416  Overseas  European  Colonization  and  the 
Third  World  (3)  The  impact  of  European  overseas  expansion 
on  Africa.  Asia  and  Australasia  during  the  19th  and  early  20th 
centuries  Settlement  patterns  and  territorial  organization 
Cultural  and  demographic  change  Economic  organization  of 
space 

GEOG  420  Cultural  Geography  (3)  Prerequisite  one  of 
the  following;  GEOG  201  and  202,  ANTH  101  and  102.  or 
consent  of  instructor  The  impact  of  man  through  his  ideas  and 
technology  on  the  evolution  of  geographic  landscapes  Major 
themes  in  the  relationships  between  cultures  and  environments 

GEOG  421  Cultural  Ecology  (3)  Basic  issues  concerning 
the  natural  history  ot  man  from  the  perspect  rve  of  the 
geographer  Basic  components  of  selected  behavioral  and 
natural  systems,  their  evolution  and  adaptation,  and  survival 
strategies 

GEOG  422  Population  Geography  (3)  The  spatial 
characteristics  ot  population  distribution  and  growth,  migration, 
fertility  and  mortality  from  a  global  perspective  Basic 
population-environmental  relationships,  carrying  capacity. 
density,  relationships  to  national  development 
GEOG  423  Political  Geography  (3)  Geographical  factors 
in  the  national  power  and  international  relations,  an  analysis  of 
the  role  ot  'geopolitics"  and  "geostrategy."  with  special 
reference  to  the  current  world  scene 
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GEOL  —  Geology 


GEOG  430  Location  Theory  and  Spatial  Analyala  (3) 

Theories  and  procedures  tor  determining  Ihe  optimal  location  ot 
industrial,  commercial  and  public  facilities  Techniques  to 
evaluate  location  decisions  The  provision  ot  services  withm 
regions  and  metropolitan  areas  Emerging  trends 

GEOG  433  Transportation  Networks  (3)  The 
description  and  modeling  ot  the  spatial  components  of 
transportation  systems  The  theory  and  practice  ol  analysing 
transportation  networks,  including  nodes,  links,  routes,  (lows 
and  regions  Examples  drawn  Irom  dilferent  transportation 
nodes 

GEOG  434  Agricultural  and  Rural  Development  (3) 
The  nature  ol  agricultural  resources,  the  major  types  ol 
agricultural  exploitation  m  the  world  and  the  geographic 
conditions   Mam  problems  ol  conservation 

GEOG  436  laauaa  In  Urban  Transportation  (3)  The 
Spatial  patterns  ol  personal  travel,  movement  ol  goods,  and 
pubfcc  transit  services  m  cities  Transportation  and  land  use 
Public  policy  issues  transportation  access,  energy  use.  and 
neighborhood  disruption  Methods  ot  data  collection  and 
analysis,  travel  demand  surveys 

GEOG  440  Procaaa  Gaomorphology  (3)  Prerequisite 
GEOG  340  or  GEOL  340  or  consent  ot  instructor  A  quantitative 
mvestigation  ot  the  fundamental  geomorphic  processes  shaping 
modern  landscapes,  with  emphasis  on  fluvial,  coastal  and  glacial 
processes  Field,  instrumentation  and  laboratory  analyses 

GEOG  441  Geomorphologlcal  Environment  (3) 
Prerequisite  GEOG  201.  GEOL  100  or  consent  of  instructor 
Analysis  ol  regional  geomorphic  environments,  arctic,  alpine, 
coastal,  desert  Fluvial  and  glacial  landscape  impacts 
Discussion  of  historical  environments 

GEOG  442  Urban  Climates  (3)  Prerequisite  one  of  the 
following,  GEOG  345,  347.  METO  301  or  consent  of  instructor 
EHects  ol  cities  on  their  climatic  environment  Radiant  energy 
budgets,  urban  heat  islands,  precipitation  patterns  and  effects 
of  the  urban  climate  on  human  activities  Computer  simulation  of 
urban  chmates  and  field  study 

GEOG  446  Appllad  Climatology  (3)  Prerequisite  GEOG 
345  or  consent  of  instructor  The  components  of  the  earth's 
readiation  balance  and  energy  budgets  radiation,  soil  heat  flux 
and  the  evaporation  process  Measurement  and  estimation 
techniques  Practical  applications  of  microclimatologicai  theory 
and  techniques 

GEOG  440  Field  and  Laboratory  Techniques  in 
Environmental  Science  (1-3)  Two  lectures  and  on  two- 
hour  laaboratory  per  week  Prerequisite  one  of  the  following, 
GEOG  201.  GEOL  100.  AGRO  105,  ENCE  221  or  consent  ol 
instructor  A  variable  credit  course  that  introduces  field  and 
laboratory  analyses  in  environmental  science 

GEOG     450     The     Contemporary     City     (3)     The 

contemporary  urban  system  towns,  cities  and  metropolitan 
areas  and  their  role  as  concentrations  of  social  and  economic 
activity  Patterns  ot  land-use  residential,  commercial  activity, 
manufacturing,  and  transportation  Explanatory  and  descriptive 
models   International  comparisons 

GEOG  454  Washington:  Past  and  Present  (3)  The 

development  of  the  Washington  area  from  its  origin  as  the 
Federal  Capital  to  its  role  as  a  major  metropolitan  area  The 
geographic  setting.  Ihe  LEnfant  Plan  and  its  modification,  the 
federal  government  role,  residential  and  commercial  structure 
The  growth  of  Washington's  suburbs 

GEOG  456  The  Social  Geography  of  Metropolitan 

Areas  (3)  A  socio-spatiat  approach  to  man's  interaction  with 
Ns  urban  environment,  the  ways  people  perceive,  define, 
behave  »n.  and  structure  their  cities  and  metropolitan  areas 
Spatial  patterns  ot  social  activities  as  formed  by  the  distribution 
and  interaction  of    people  and  social  institutions 

GEOG  457  Historical  Geography  of  North  American 
Cities  (3)  The  urbanization  of  the  United  States  and  Canada 
prior  to  1920  The  evolution  of  the  urban  system  across  the 
countries  and  the  spatial  distribution  ol  activities  withm  cities 
The  process  of  industrialization  and  the  concurrent  structuring  ol 
residential  patterns  among  ethnic  groups 

GEOG  462  Water  Resources  and  Water  Resource 
Planning  (3)  Critical  concepts  m  U  S  water  resources 
managememnt  with  emphasis  on  Federal  water  policy,  water 
supply,  water  quakty.  flood  control  and  water  recreation  issues 
Water  resource  planning  basic  concepts  and  the  development 
ot  water  management  plans 

GEOG   463   Geographic   Aspects   of   Pollution   (3) 

Impact  of  human  activities  on  the  environment  and  resulting 
poejtion  problems  The  characteristics  and  spatial  aspects  ol 
air,  water,  and  land  resource  problems  Federal  legislation  and 
planning  techniques  to  reduce  pollution 

GEOG  464  Energy  Resources  mnd  Planning  (3) 
Regonai  distribution  ol  energy  resources  and  consumption  m 
the  U  S  past  and  present  patterns  of  energy  use  Assessment  ot 
the  potential  of  conservation,  and  nuclear,  fossil  and  renewable 
energy  resources  with  an  emphasis  on  spatial  impact  of  energy 
pohcy  desistons 


GEOG  467  Energy  Resources  and  the  Environment 

(3)  The  effect  of  energy  resource  utilization  on  the  physical 
environment  including  land  use.  a*  and  water  quality,  and  solid 
waste  generation  Recent  laws  designed  to  reduce 
environmental  impacts  The  physical  consequences  of 
alternative  energy  technologies 

GEOG  470  Development  of  Cartographic 
Technology  (3)  The  impact  of  technological  improvements  m 
land  surveying  and  maps  production  of  graphic  images  The 
formation,  expansion  and  diffusion  ot  geographic  information 
Study  of  cartographic  imagery  as  a  changing  form  ol 
communication 

GEOG  471  Cartographic  Production  (3)  One  hour  ol 
lecture  and  tour  hours  of  laboratory  per  week  Map  making  and 
modern  methods  of  production  and  reproduction  Organization 
of  artwork  lor  multicolor  or  series  map  production  including 
production  planning  and  quality  control 
GEOG  475  Principles  of  Map  Design  (3)  Prerequisite 
GEOG  370  The  principles  of  designing  maps  tor  publication  m 
print  media,  including  books  and  atlases  The  selection  of 
symbols,  colors,  lettering,  map  projections,  and  map  content 
Constraints  and  problems  m  the  classification  and 
representation  of  map  data 

GEOG  478  Problema  In  Cartography  (3)  Prerequisite  6 
credit  hours  m  cartography  or  consent  of  instructor  Special 
topics  m  cartography  tor  advanced  students  Problems  of 
cartographic  management,  special  use  maps,  automated  map 
production,  map  pattern  perception  tabular  information  from 
maps,  map  projections,  transformations,  and  new  technologies 
Repeatable  to  a  maximum  of  six  credits 
GEOG  480  Advanced  Remote  Sensing  (3)  Prerequisite 
GEOG  372  or  introductory  remote  sensing  in  another 
department  Proiect-onented  approach  to  specific  applications 
ot  remote  sensing  Use  ot  numerical,  digital  data  and  pictoral 
images  from  aircraft  and  space  vehicles  image  display  and 
enhancement  Applications  in  resources  management  and 
environmental  studies 

GEOG  481  Advanced  Computer  Mapping  (3) 
Prerequisite  GEOG  373  or  consent  of  instructor  Advanced 
concepts  in  automated  cartography  Computerized  map 
projections  and  displays  Computer  assisted  map  design  and 
symbolization 

GEOG  482  Geographic  Information  Systems  (3) 
Prerequisite  GEOG  373  or  consent  ot  instructor  The 
construction  and  use  of  computer-based  information  systems 
The  collection,  manipulation  and  automated  display  ot 
geographical  data  Applications  m  areas  such  as  resource 
management,  political  boundaries,  terrain  analysis  and 
community  planning 

GEOG  483  Survey  of  Computer  Facilities  for 
Geography  and  Urban  Studies  (1)  The  PRIME  computer 
system  Graphics  terminals,  digitizers,  plotters  File  creation  and 
use  (PRIMOS),  software  tor  statistical  analysis  (MINlTAB). 
relational  data  base  management  system  (INFO),  digitizing 
(DIGSRF2).  contour  mapping  (SURFACE  II),  mapping  of  census 
data  (CHOROMAP).  symbol  mapping  (GIMMS)  Other  computer 
facilities    on  campus 

GEOG  400  Geographic  Concepts  and  Source 
Materials  (3)  A  comprehensive  and  systematic  survey  of 
geographic  concepts  designed  exclusively  for  teachers  Stress 
will  be  placed  upon  the  philosophy  of  geography  m  relation  to 
the  social  and  physical  sciences,  the  use  of  the  primary  tools  of 
geography,  source  materials,  and  the  problems  of  presenting 
geographic  principles 

GEOG  408  Topical  Investigations  (1-3)  independent 
study  under  individual  guidance  Restricted  to  advanced 
undergraduate  students  with  credit  tor  at  least  24  hours  in 
geography  and  to  graduate  students  Any  exception  should 
have  the  approval  of    the  head  of  the  department 

GEOL  —  Geology 

GEOL  100  Physical  Geology  (3)  A  general  survey  ot  the 
rocks  and  minerals  composing  the  earth,  its  surface  leatures 
and  the  agents  that  form  them,  and  the  dynamic  forces  of  plate 
tectonics  Credit  will  not  be  given  for  both  GEOL  100  and  GEOL 
101 

GEOL  101  Physical  Geology  for  Science  Students 
(3)  A  basic  course  m  physical  geology  specifically  designed  to 
meet  the  educational  needs  of  students  majoring  m  the  physical 
or  biological  sciences  The  interrelationships  between  the 
internal  dynamics  of  the  earth  expressed  as  volcanoes, 
earthquakes,  plate  tectonics  and  mountain  buJdmg  and  the 
surface  processes  that  shape  the  landscape  Systematic 
description  of  rocks  and  minerals  Credit  w*  nol  be  given  tor 
both  GEOL  100  and  GEOL  101 

GEOL  102  Historical  Geology  (3)  Prerequisite  GEOL  100 
or  GEOL  101  A  study  ol  the  earths  history  as  revealed  through 
the  pnnciples  of  stratigraphy  and  the  processes  ol  physical 
geology  with  emphasis  on  the  formations  and  the  geoiogx 
development  of  the  North  American  continent 
GEOL  110  Physical  Geology  Laboratory  (1)  One 
laboratory  a  week  Pre-  or  coreqwsrte  GEOL  lOOorGEOL  101 
The  basic  materials  and  tools  ot  physical  geology  stressmg 
fam*ari2ation  with  rocks  and  mmerals  and  the  use  of  maps  m 
geologic  interpretations 


GEOL    112  Historical  Geology  Laboratory  (1)  One 

laboratory  a  week  Pre-  or  corequsrte  GEOL  100  or  GEOL  10 1 
The  use  of  geologic  maps  and  tosses  «n  the  study  ol  the  physical 
and  b*oiog>cai  evolution  of  the  earth 

GEOL  120  Environmental  Geology  (3)  A  review  of 
geology  factors  undertymg  many  enwonmental  problems  end 
the  tfiteractions  between  population  and  physical  environment 
geologic  hazards,  land-use  piannmg.  conservation,  mmerel 
resources,  waste  disposal,  land  reclamation  and  the  geotogc 
aspects  of  health  and  disease  The  course  is  a*ned  et  lower 
division  students  <n  education  and  toeral  arts,  and  should  be 
useful  to  any  student  concerned  with  geologic  perspectives  ot 
environmental  problems 

GEOL  210  Gems  and  Gemetonee  (3)  a  survey  ol  the 
origin,  occurrences  properties,  fashionmg,  and  treatments  of 
natural  and  synthetic  materials,  with  emphasis  on  o*amonds  snd 
colored  stones 

GEOL  212  Planetary  Geology  (3)  An  exammabon  of  the 
geological  and  geochemcal  processes  at  work  m  the  solar 
system  from  the  perspectives  succeed  by  space  age  exploration 
of  the  planets  and  other  solar  system  bodies 

GEOL  301  Evolution  in  Geology  (3)  Prerequisites  a 
college  -level  physical  or  biological  science  course  with 
laboratory  An  analysis  of  data,  assumptions  and  logcal 
structure  of  sealloor  spreading  and  continental  drift  bKKogcal 
evolution  and  the  geological  record,  the  concept  ol  geologc 
time,  catastroprnsm  m  geology   and  creationist  geology  ' 

GEOL  321  Crystallography  (3)  Two  lectures  and  one 
laboratory  a  week  Prerequisite  MATH  115  or  consent  ol 
instructor  An  introduction  to  the  study  of  crystals  The 
theoretical  and  practical  relationships  between  the  mlemeJ  and 
external  properties  of  crystalline  solids  Morphological,  optical 
and  chemical  crystallography 

GEOL  322  Mineralogy  (4)  Two  lectures  and  two 
laboratories  a  week  Prerequisite  GEOL  1 10  and  CHEM  103.  or 
consent  of  instructor  Basic  mineralogy  lor  geology  majors  The 
principles  of  morphologic  crystallography,  crystal  cherrsstry. 
and  determinative  mineralogy 

GEOL  331  Invertebrate  Paleontology  (4)  Three 
lectures  and  one  laboratory  a  week  Prerequisite  GEOL  102  or 
consent  of  instructor  A  systematic  review  ol  the  morphology, 
classification,  interrelationships  and  geologc  significance  ol  al 
the  commonly  fossilized  invertebrate  phyla 

GEOL  340  Gaomorphology  (4)  Three  lectures  and  one 
laboratory  per  week  Two  Saturday  field  tnps  PrerecMSiles 
GEOL  100  or  GEOL  101.  and  GEOL  110  A  systematic  anatyse 
ol  landtorms.  organized  on  the  basts  of  the  geological 
processes  that  have  operated  during  the  late  Cenozoic  The 
development  and  evolution  ol  constructional  as  wel  as  eros«onet 
landtorms  are  descriptrvely  and  quantitatively  related  to  physical 
systems  operating  on  geologic  structures  through  tone 

GEOL  34 1  Structural  Geology  (4)  Three  lectures  and  one 
laboratory  a  week  Prerequisite  GEOL  110  and  112.  or  consent 
ot  instructor  An  examination  of  the  deformation  of  the  earths 
crust  stress  and  strain  mechanical  behavior  ot  rocks,  ongri 
and  significance  of  structural  features  Construction  of  geologc 
maps  and  cross  sections  stereographc  and  orthographc 
representation  of  structures 

GEOL  342  Sedimentation  (4)  Two  lectures  and  one 
laboratory  a  week  Prerequisite  GEOL  322  or  consent  of 
instructor  A  study  of  the  critical  variables  m  seoVnentabon 
systems  origin,  dispersion  accumulation,  and  properties  of 
sediments  and  sedimentary  rocks  Laboratory  exercises  mctude 
the  quantitative  estimation  of  composition  and  texture! 
parameters  of  sediments,  the  descnption  and  petrologx 
interpretation  of  representee  seoVnentary  rooks,  and  held 
laboratory  problem   A  three-day  field  tnp  <s  requved 

GEOL  303  Technical  Writing  for  Geosclentists  (3) 
Prerequisite  ENGL  101  and  completion  ol  any  two  ot  the 
following  and  concurrent  registration  m  the  tfvrd  GEOL  341. 
GEOL  331  and  GEOL  322  Open  only  to  geology  majors 
Planning,  writing  and  presenting  a  plan  lor  research  n  the 
geosciences 

GEOL    304    Research    Problems    In    Geology    (3) 

Prerequisite  GEOL  393  investigation  of  a  specific  laboratory. 
library  or  field  problem  Written  and  oral  presentation  of  the 
study 

GEOL  410  Industrial  Rocks  and  Minerals  (3) 
Prerequisite  GEOL  322  or  consent  of  mstructor  The  ongw 
occurrence,  mmeralogy,  extraction  and  treatment  technology, 
production  and  deposit-evaluation  of  rocks  and  mmerals  used  n 
the  construction  ceramc.  chemical  end  efced  mdustnes 
Restricted  to  non-fuels,  non-metafcc.  non-gem  materials  F**d 
trms  to  ndustrial  locations  are  requ*ed 

GEOL  423  Optical  Mineralogy  (3)  One  lecture  and  two 
iaborator.es  a  week  Prerequsite  GEOL  322  or  consent  of 
mstructor  The  optical  behavior  of  crystals  with  emphasis  on  Vie 
theory  and  apobcation  ot  the  petrograprvc  mjcroscope 

GEOL  432  Stratlgraphic  Paleontology  (3)  Two  lectures 
and  one  laboratory  a  week  Prerequoite  GEOL  331    Prmcmles 

of  t-ostratigraphy  pateoecoiogy  and  peteogeography 
Laboratory  study  emphasizes  significant  mdex  fosses 
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GEOL  434  Micropaleontology  (3)  "  ■■- 

Iab0f.it .  r ,  i   or     consent  ot 

instructor  A  systematic  review  ol  the  morphology, 
classification,  ecology  and  geologic  ranges  ol  important 
rmcrotossii    groups,  particularly  oslracoses  and  foramimtera 

GEOL  436  Regional  Geology  of  North  America  (3) 
Prerequisite  GEOL  102  or  consent  ot  the  instructor  A 
systematic  study  ol  the  regional  geology  of  North 
including  history,  structure,  stratigraphy  and  petrology  of  the 
physiographic  provinces  of  the  United  Stales,  Canada  and  the 
Caribbean 

GEOL  443  Petrology  (3)  Prerequisite  GEOL  322  or 
consent  of  instructor  Two  lectures  and  one  laboratory  per 
week  A  detailed  study  ot  rocks  pedogenesis,  distributions, 
chemical  and  mmeralogical  relation,  macroscopic  descriptions 
and  geologic  significance 

GEOL  444  Petrography  (3)  One  lecture  and  two 
laboratories  a  week  Prerequisites  GEOL  423,  342  or  consent 
of  instructor  Microscopic  thm-section  studies  of  rocks  stressing 
the  description  and  classification  ot  igneous  and  metamorphic 
rocks 

GEOL      445      Principles      of      Geochemistry      (3) 

Prerequisites  CHEM  103  and  GEOL  322  An  introduction  to  the 
basic  principles  ol  geochemistry  including  geothermometry, 
geobarometry,  geochronology  and  the  genesis  of  natural 
inorganic  materials 

GEOL  446  Geophysics  (3)  Two  lectures  and  one 
laboratory  a  week  Prerequisite  PHYS  142  or  consent  ot 
instructor  An  introduction  to  the  basic  Iheones  and  principles  ot 
geophysics  stressing  such  important  applications  as  rock 
magnetism,  gravity  anomolies.  crustal  strain  and  earthquakes, 
and  surveying 

GEOL  447  Geochemistry  of  Fuels  (3)  Prerequisite 
CHEM  104  or  consent  of  instructor  Discussion  of  the 
progenitors  and  the  biochemical,  chemical  and  physical 
agencies  that  convert  them  into  crude  oils,  coals  of  various 
ranks,  natural  gas  and  other  organic  fuels  The  origin, 
composition,  mineralogy  and  organic  constituents  (kerogen)  of 
oil  shales  Mineralogy,  geochemical  cycles  and  accumulation  of 
uranium  and  thorium 

GEOL  450  Economic  Geology  of  Energy  Sources  (3) 

Problems  related  lo  current  methods  lor  exploration  tor  and 
recovery  of  crude  oils,  coals,  asphalts,  lar  sands,  oil  shales,  gas, 
uranium,  and  geothermal  energy  Geological,  geochemical, 
engineering,  economic  and  environmental  considerations 

GEOL  451  Groundwater  Geology  (3)  Prerequisite  GEOL 
100  or  GEOL  101  or  consent  of  instructor  An  introduction  to  the 
basic  geologic  parameters  associated  with  the  hydrologic  cycle 
Problems  in  the  accumulation,  distribution  and  movement  of 
groundwater  will  be  analyzed 

GEOL  453  Economic  Geology  (3)  Two  laboratories  a 
week  Prerequisite  GEOL  322  or  consent  of  instructor  A  study 
of  the  geology  of  metallic  ore  deposits  stressing  ore-forming 
processes,  configuration  of  important  ore  bodies,  and 
familiarization  with  characteristic  ore  mineral  suites 

GEOL  454  Petroleum  Geology  (3)  Prerequisite  GEOL 
341  The  occurrence  of  petroleum,  the  reservoir,  fluids  in  the 
reservoir,  and  preliminary  consideration  of  reservoir  dynamics 
based  upon  temperature  and  pressure  Special  emphasis  on 
reservoir  sedimentology.  the  role  of  water  in  the  behavior  of 
constituent  clays,  and  techniques  of  wireline  logging  of 
subsurface  lithologies 

GEOL  456  Engineering  Geology  (3)  Prerequisite  GEOL 
341  or  consent  of  the  instructor  Two  lectures  and  one 
laboratory  a  week  A  study  of  the  geological  problems 
associated  with  the  location  of  tunnels,  bridges,  dams  and 
nuclear  reactors,    slope  control,  and  natural  hazards 

GEOL  462  Geological  Remote  Sensing  (3)  One  lecture 
and  two  laboratories  a  week  Prerequisites  GEOL  34  land  342, 
or  consent  of  the  instructor  An  introduction  to  geological 
remote  sensing  including  applications  of  aerial  photographic 
interpretation  to  problems  in  regional  geology,  engineering 
geology,  structural  geology,  and  stratigraphy  Films,  filters,  and 
criteria  used  m  selecting  imagery  are  also  discussed 
Laboratory  exercises  include  measurements  of  geologic 
parameters  and  compilation  and  transference  ot  data  to  base 
maps 

GEOL  471   Geochemical  Methods  of  Analysis  (3) 

Prerequisite  CHEM  103  AND  113  Principles  and  application  of 
geochemical  analysis  as  applied  to  a  variety  of  geological 
problems  X-ray  and  optical  spectroscopy.  X-ray  diffraction, 
atomic  absorption.  electron  microprobe  and  electron 
microscopy 

GEOL  472  Tectonics  (3)  Prerequisite  GEOL  341  or 
consent  of  instructor  Selected  tectonic  elements  of  organic 
belts  through  out  the  world  viewed  m  the  framework  of  plate 
tectonics  and  sea  floor  spreading 

GEOL  474  Computer  Modeling  for  Geologists  (3) 

Prerequisite  GEOL  331.  341,  342  or  423.  CMSC  110  Computer 
modeling  m  the  geosciences 


GEOL   475   General   Oceanography   (3)   n. requisite 
matter  of 
physical  science    An  introduction  to  physical,     chemical  and 
geological  processes  that  occur  in  U  mrtrorvmnt 

including   physical   and    ch  of    sea    water, 

geology  of  the  sea  floor,  general  circulation  ot  the  ocean. 

MM,     Ml' 

GEOL  490  Geology  Field  Camp  (6)  Prerequisite!  GEOL 
322.  331  and  341.  or  consent  ot  instructor  Six  weeks  ot 
summer  field  work  prior  to  senior  year  Principles  and  problems 
m  sampling,  measuring,  mapping,  and  reporting  of  geologic 
data  Group  field  trips  and  discussions 
GEOL  400  Special  Problems  In  Geology  (1-3) 
Prerequisites  GEOL  102  AND  1 10  or  equivalent,  and  consent  ol 
instructor  Intensive  study  of  a  special  geologic  subject  or 
technique  selected  alter  consultation  with  instructor  Intended  to 
provide  training  or  instruction  not  available  m  other  courses 
which  will  aid  the  student's  development  in  his  field  of  major 
interest 

GERM  —  German 

GERM  001  Elementary  German  For  Graduate 
Students  (3)  intensive  elementary  course  in  the  German 
language  designed  particularly  for  graduate  students  who  wish 
to  acquire  a  reading  knowledge  This  course  does  not  carry 
credit  towards  any  degree  at  the  University 
GERM  101  Elementary  German  I  (4)  Four  recitations  per 
week  plus  one  laboratory  hour  Introduction  to  basic  structures 
and  pronunciation  by  emphasis  on  the  four  skills:  listening, 
speaking,  reading  and  writing  Readings  concern  the  current  lite- 
style  and  civilization  ol  the  German-speaking  world 
GERM  102  Elementary  German  II  (4)  Four  recitations  per 
week  plus  one  laboratory  hour  Prerequisite,  101  or  equivalent 
A  continuation  of  GERM  101,  completing  the  introduction  of 
basic  structures  and  continuing  the  involvement  with  the 
civilization  of  the  German-speaking  world 
GERM  103  Review  of  Elementary  German  (4) 
Prerequisite  assignment  either  by  placement  examination  or  by 
the  undergraduate  director  (Germanic  Section)  Designed 
specifically  lor  students  who  are  too  advanced  for  GERM  101 
but  are  not  sufficiently  prepared  to  take  GERM  102  GERM  103 
covers  the  coursework  to  the  completion  of  GERM  102  in  one 
semester  Four  recitations  per  week  plus  one  laboratory  hour 
GERM  104  Intermediate  German  (4)  Four  recitations  per 
week  plus  one  laboratory  hour  Prerequisite  GERM  102  or  103 
or  equivalent  Grammar  review  and  greater  mastery  of 
vocabulary,  idioms,  conversational  fluency  and  compositional 
skills  Readings  stress  Ihe  current  life-style  and  civilization  of  the 
German-speaking  world 

GERM  141  Elementary  Yiddish  I  (3)  Pronunciation  and 
basic  grammatical  structures,  readings  in     the  life-style  and 
culture  of  the  Yiddish-speaking  world 
GERM  142  Elementary  Yiddish  It  (3)  Prerequisite  GERM 

141  or  equivalent   A  continuation  of  GERM  141 

GERM  144  Intermediate  Yiddish  I  (3)  Prerequisite  GERM 

142  or  equivalent  Grammar  review  and  greater  mastery  of 
vocabulary,  idioms,  conversational  fluency  and  compositional 
skills,  readings  on  Yiddish  culture 

GERM    145   Intermediate   Yiddish   II   (3)  Prerequisite 

GERM  144  or  equivalent  Continuation  of  GERM  144 

GERM   151   Elementary  Dutch  I  (3)  Pronunciation  and 

basic  grammatical   structures,   readings  m  the  life-style  and 

civilization  of  the  Dutch-speaking  world 

GERM  152  Elementary  Dutch  II  (3)  Prerequisite  GERM 

151  or  equivalent    A  continuation  of  GERM  151 

GERM  154  Intermediate  Dutch  I  (3)  Prerequisite  GERM 

152  or  equivalent  Grammar  review  and  greater  mastery  of 
vocabulary,  idioms,  conversational  fluency  and  compositional 
skills,  readings  on  Netherlands  civilization 

GERM  155  Intermediate  Dutch  II  (3)  Prerequisite  GERM 

154  or  equivalent   A  continuation  of  GERM  154 

GERM  161  Elementary  Danish  I  (3)  Conversational  skills 

in  modern  Danish 

GERM  162  Elementary  Danish  II  (3)  Prerequisite  GERM 

161  or  equivalent    A  continuation  of  GERM  161 

GERM  163  Elementary  Norwegian  I  (3)  Conversational 

skills  m  modern  Norwegian 

GERM  164  Elementary  Norwegian  II  (3)  Prerequisite 

GERM  163  or  equivalent  A  continuation  of  GERM  163 

GERM   165  Elementary  Swedish  I  (3)  Conversational 

skills  in  modern  Swedish 

GERM    166   Elementary   Swedish   II   (3)  Prerequisite 

GERM  165  or  equivalent   A  continuation  of  GERM  165 

GERM  220  Introduction  to  German   Literature  (3) 

Prerequisite  GERM  114  or  equivalent   Reading  and  discussion 

of     major  authors  with  emphasis  on  contemporary  German 

literature     Readings  and  instruction  m  German   May  be  taken 

concurrently  with    GERM  115 

GERM  261  Intermediate  Danish  I  (3)  Prerequisite  GERM 

162  or  equivalent  Grammar  review  and  greater  mastery  of 
vocabulary,  idioms,  conversational  fluency  and  composition 
skills,  readings  of  literary  texts  and  magazine  or  newspaper 
articles 


GERM   262   Intermediate   Danish   II   (3)   Pn 
GERM  28  i  ■        i,  ,m  of  GERM  261 

GERM  263  Intermediate  Norwegian  I  (3)  Prerequisite 
GERM  164  or  equivalenl  Qra  i  greater  mastery 

ol  vocabulary,  idioms,  com  ,  and  composition 

,   texts  and  magazine  or  newspaper 
articles 

GERM  264  Intermediate  Norwegian  II  (3) 
GERM  263  or  equivalent  A  continuation  ot  GERM  263 
GERM  265  Intermediate  Swedish  I  (3)  Prerequisite 
GERM  166  or  equivalent  Grammar  review  and  greater  mastery 
of  vocabulary,  idioms,  conversational  fluency  and  composition 
skills,  readings  of  literary  texts  and  magazine  or  newspaper 
articles 

GERM  266  Intermediate  Swedish  II  (3)  i  --requisite 
GERM  265  or  equivalent   A  continuation  of  GERM  265 
GERM  280  German-American  Cultural  Contrast  (3)  A 
study  of  german-amencan  culture  m  contemporary  literature 
GERM  281  Women  In  German  Literature  and  Society 
(3)  A  study  of  changing  literary  images  and  social  roles  of 
women  from   the  beginning  of  the  19th  century  to  the  present 
GERM  282  Germanic  Mythology  (3)  An  introduction  to 
the    religious    beliefs    of    the    pagan    Germane    peoples 
Comparison  of  Germanic   myths  with  those  of  other   Indo- 
European    peoples     The    conversion    of    the    Germama    to 
Christianity  and  the  preservation  of  pagan  beliefs  in  su| 
and  literature 

GERM  285  German  Film  and  Literature  (3)  A  visual 
approach  to  German  literature  through  a  study  of  the  historical, 
cultural,  and  literary  significance  ot  German  dims 
Representative  examples  from  the  golden  age  ot  German  silent 
films    to  the  new  German  cinema 

GERM  301  Conversation  and  Composition  I  (3) 
Prerequisite  GERM  1 1 5  or  equivalent  Practice  in  contemporary 
spoken  and  written  German  Systematic  review  of  grammar,  and 
exercise  m  composition  Emphasis  on  cultural  contrasts 
GERM  302  Conversation  and  Composition  II  (3) 
Prerequisite  GERM  301  or  equivalent  Continuation  ot  GERM 
301 

GERM  321  Highlights  of  German  Literature  I  (3) 
Prerequisite  GERM  220  or  equivalent  Selected  masterworks 
from  different  periods  ot  German  literature  middle  ages. 
reformation,  baroque.  18th  century,  classicism  Readings  and 
instruction    m  German 

GERM  322  Highlights  of  German  Literature  II  (3) 
Prerequisite  GERM  220  or  equivalent  Selected  masterworks 
from  different  periods  of  German  literature  romanticism, 
Biedermeier,  Junges  Deutschland,  realism,  naturalism  and  its 
counter  currents,  expressionism  to  the  present  Readings  and 
instruction  in  German 

GERM  330  German  Literature  In  Translation  (3) 
Selected  movements,  genres  or  other  special  topics  in  German 
literature  Readings  and  instruction  m  English  May  be  repeated 
to  a  maximum  of  six  credits  if  the  subject  matter  is  different  May 
not  be  counted  in  the  fulfillment  of  German  major  requirements  in 
German  literature. 

GERM  348  Yiddish  Culture  (3)  Various  phases  of  Yiddish 
culture  ranging  from  the  life-style  ot  European  |ewry  m  the  shtetl 
to  experiences  of  the  immigrant  Readings  and  instruction  in 
English  Repeatable  to  a  maximum  of  6  credits  if  subject  matter 
is  different 

GERM  340  Yiddish  Literature  in  Translation  (3)  Study 
of  an  important  Yiddish  author,  period  or  theme  Readings  and 
instruction  m  English  Repeatable  to  a  maximum  of  6  credits  it 
subject  matter  is  different 

GERM  358  Netherlands  Civilization  (3)  The  literary. 
scientific  and  artistic  traditions,  great  men  and  women,  customs 
and  general  culture  of  the  Netherlands  and  Flemish-speaking 
Belgium,  or  specific  study  ot  a  period,  feature  or  concern  of 
Netherlands  civilization  All  readings  and  instruction  in  English 
May  be  repeated  up  to  a  maximum  of  six  credits  if  subject  matter 
is  different 

GERM  350  Netherlandic  Literature  in  Translation  (3) 
Study  of  a  major  Netherlandic  author,  genre,  period  or  theme 
Readings  and  instruction  m  English  Repeatable  to  a  maximum  of 
six  credits  it  subject  matter  is  different 
GERM  368  Scandinavian  Civilization  (3)  Literary,  artistic 
and  historic  traditions,  folklore  and  superstition,  customs  and 
life-style  shared  by  Scandinavian  nations  Readings  and 
instruction  in  English  Repeatable  to  a  maximum  of  6  credits  if 
subject  matter  is  different 

GERM  360  Scandinavian  Literature  in  Translation 
(3)  Study  of  a  major  Scandinavian  author,  genre,  period  or 
theme  Readings  and  instruction  in  English  Repeatable  to  a 
maximum  of  6  credits  if  subject  matter  is  different. 
GERM  381  German  Civilization  I  (3)  A  survey  ol  the 
literary,  educational  and  artistic  traditions,  great  men  and 
women,  customs  and  general  culture  of  the  German-speaking 
world  from  the  beginnings  lo  the  middle  of  the  19th  century  All 
readings  and  instruction  are  in  English 
GERM  382  German  Civilization  II  (3)  A  continuation  of 
GERM  381  covering  the  development  of  German,  Austrian  and 
Swiss  civilizations  from  the  middle  of  the  19th  century  to  the 
present  All  readings  and  instruction  are  in  English 
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GERM  383  The  Viking  Era  (3)  An  introduction  to  (he 

lifestyle  ot  northern  Europe  in  the  9th  to  1 1th  centuries  Readings 

and  instruction  in  English 

GERM  384  The  Age  of  Chivalry  (3)  An  introduction  to  the 

lifestyle  of  northern  Europe  m  the    I2lh  to    14th  centuries 

Readings  and  instruction  m  English 

GERM  389  Topic*  In  Germanic  Culture  (3)  '■  ; 

cultures  of  the  German,  Germanic.  Indo-European  peoples  and 

of    their    culturally   related   non-Indo-European    neighbors     In 

English  Repeatable  to  a  maximum  of  six  credits  if  subject  matter 

ta  .1  Keren) 

GERM  397  Honors  Reeding  (Independent  Study)  (3) 

Supervised  reading  to  be  taken  normally  only  by   studenls 

admitted    into  honors  program 

GERM  398  Honors  Reading  Course  {3)  Discussion  of  a 

central    theme    with    related    investigations    by       students 

Conducted  m  German 

GERM  401   Advanced  Conversation  (3)  Prerequisite 

GERM  302  or  equrvalent   Development  of  fluency  m    spoken 

German   Discussion  ot  contemporary  issues 

GERM   403   Advanced   Composition  (3)  Prerequisite 

GERM  302  or  equivalent  Advanced  instruction  m  writing  skills 

GERM    405    Stylistic*    (3)   Prerequisite    GERM   302   or 

equrvalent   Stylistic  analysis  ol  oral  and    written  German  both 

literary  and  non-literary    Intensive  study  of     vocabulary  and 

syntax   Dictionary  and  composition  exercises 

GERM   415   German   English   Translation   I   (3)   An 

intensive  presentation  of  German  grammar  limited  exclusively  lo 

reading    skill,    graded    readings    m    the    arls    and    sciences 

Instruction    in  English,  can  not  be  used  to  satisfy  the  arts  and 

humanities  foreign  language  requirement  May  not  be  taken  for 

credit  by  students  who  have  completed  GERM  1 11-115  and/or 

GERM  301/302 

GERM     416    German   English    Translation     II    (3) 

Prerequisites    GERM  302.  GERM  415  or  equivalent      Written 

translation  of  materials  from  the     student's  field  of  study 

Discussion  of  basic  problems  of  German-to-Enghsh  translation, 

with  examples  from  students'  projects     Instruction  in  English 

Cannot  be  used  to  satisfy  the  arls  and     humanities  foreign 

language  requirement 

GERM       418       Practicum       in       German   English 

Translation    (3)    Prerequisite     GERM    416    or    equivalent 

Problems  of  professional  translating  trom  German  into  English 

translation  of    literary  and  technical  texts   the  assembling  and 

use  of  a  specialized     translator  s  reference  library    May  be 

repeated  up  to  a  maximum  of    six  credits 

GERM  419  Selected  Topics  In  German  Language 

Study  (3)  Prerequisite  GERM  302  and  consent  of  instructor 

Repeatable  to  a  maximum  ot  six  credits  it  subject  matter  is 

different 

GERM    421    Literature    of    the    Middle    Ages    (3) 

Prerequisites  GERM  321  and  322,  or  permission  of  instructor 

German     literature  trom  the  8th  through  the   15th  centuries 

Readings  include    old  high  German  texts,  the  German  heroic, 

courtly  and  popular  epic,     Mmnesang,  Meistersang,  the  late 

Medieval  epic   folk  literature  of    the  late  Middle  Ages   Read  m 

modern  German  translation 

GERM    422    From    the    Reformation    Through    the 

Baroque  (3)  Prerequisites  GERM  32 1  AND  322.  or  permission 

ol   instructor    Readings   ot   representative   authors   from   the 

reformation  and  the  period  of  humanism  through  the  baroque 

(ca    1517-1720)   Readings  and  instruction  in  German 

GERM  423  From  Enlightenment  through  Storm  and 
Stress  (3)  Prerequisites  GERM  32 1  and  322.  or  permission  ol 
instructor  Readings  of  representative  authors  Irom  the 
Enlightenment  (1720-  1785).  the  Age  of  Sentimentalism  (1740- 
1780).  and  Storm  and  Stress  (1767-1785)  Readings  and 
instruction  m  German 

GERM  424  Classicism  (3)  Prerequisites  GERM  321  and 
322,  or  permission  of  instructor  Readings  of  representative 
authors  from  the  Age  of  Classicism  (1786-1832)  Readings  and 
instruction  m  German 

GERM     431     Romanticism     and     Biedermeier     (3) 

Prerequisites  GERM  321  and  322  or  permission  of  instructor 
Readings  of  representative  authors  trom  the  periods  of 
Romanticism  (1798-1835)  and  Biedermeier  (1820-1850) 
Readmgs  and  instruction  m  German 

GERM  432  Junges  Deutschland  and  Realism  (3) 
Prerequisite  GERM  321  and  322,  or  permission  of  instructor 
Readings  of  representative  authors  Irom  the  periods  of  Junges 
Deutschland  (1830-1850)  and  Realism  (1850-1890)  Readings 
and  instruction  m  German 

GERM  433  Naturalism  and  Its  Counter  Currents  (3) 

Prerequisites  GERM  321  and  322.  or  permission  of  instructor 
Readmgs  of  representative  authors  from  the  period  ot  naturalism 
and  its  counter  currents  ( 1880- 1920)  Readings  and  instruction 
>n  German 

GERM  434  Expressionism  to  1945  (3)  Prerequisites 
GERM  321  AN0  322,  or  permission  of  instructor  Readings  of 
representative  authors  from  Expressionism  through  the  period 
between  the  wars  to  the  contrast  ot  Nazi  and  Exile  Literature  (ca 
1010-1945)  Readings  and  instruction  m  German 


GERM  435  From  1945  to  the  Present  (3)  Prereou-s.le 
GERM  321  and  322,  or  permission  ot  instructor  Readings  of 
representative  authors  from  the  'Two  Germanies.'  Austria,  and 
Switzerland  in  the  period  from  the  end  ol  World  War  II  to  the 
present  Readings  and  instruction  m  German 

GERM  439  Selected  Topics  In  German  Literature  (3) 

Prerequisites  GERM  321  AND  322.  or  permission  of  instructor 
Specialized  study  ot  an  author,  school,  genre,  or  theme 
Repeatable  lo  a  maximum  ot  six  credits  if  subject  matter  is 
different   Readings    and  instruction  m  German 

GERM  449  Selected  Topics  In  Yiddish  Studies  (3) 

Prerequisite  Permission  ol  instructor  Study  ot  a  linguistic, 
literary  or  cultural  topic  m  Yiddish  studies  Repeatable  to  a 
maximum  ol  6  credits  if  subject  matter  is  different 

GERM  459  Selected  Topics  In  Netherlandic  Studies 

(3)  Prerequisite  consent  of  instructor  Study  ol  a  Imguisitic, 
literary  or  cultural  topic  m  Netherlandic  Studies  Repeatable  to  a 
maximum  of  six  credits  if  subject  matter  is  different 

GERM  461  Reading  Swedish,  Danish  and  Norwegian 

I  (3)  Develops  reading  facility  in  three  languages  m  one 
semester  Texts  read  include  Bergman's  Seventh  Seal,  tales  by 
H  C  Andersen,  excerpts  from  works  by  Ibsen  and  Hamsun,  and 
selected  folk  literature  No  foreign  language  prerequisite  Not 
available  for  credit  to  students  who  have  taken  GERM  164  or 
GERM  165 

GERM  462  Reading  Swedish,  Danish  and  Norwegian 

II  (3)  Prerequisite  GERM  461  or  permission  of  instructor 
Further  development  of  reading  facility 

GERM  463  The  Icelandic  Family  Saga  (3)  Analysis  of 
the  old  Norse  saga  as  historiography,  literature,  and  folklore 
Readings  and  instruction  in  English 

GERM   464   The   Fantastic   and   Historic   Saga   (3) 

Mythological /heroic  sagas,  translation  ol  chivalnc  materials 
from  the  continent,  and  the  histories  of  the  Norwegian  kings,  the 
'vikmg  colonies'  and  the  settlement  of  Iceland  contrasted  with 
the  classical  structure  of  the  family  saga,  chivalnc  models,  and 
other  national  histories  by  Germanic  writers  ot  the  Middle  Ages 
Readings  and  instruction  m  English 

GERM  469  Selected  Topics  in  Scandinavian  Studies 

(3)  Prerequisite  Permission  of  instructor  Study  of  a  linguistic, 
literary  or  cultural  topic  m  Scandinavian  studies  Repeatable  to  a 
maximum  of  6  credits  it  subject  matter  is  different 

GERM  472  Introduction  to  Germanic  Philology  (3) 

Prerequisites  GERM  115  and  GERM  471.  or  equivalent 
Reconstructed  proto-Germanic  and  surveys  of  Gothic,  Old 
Norse.  Old  English.  Old  Saxon  The  development  of  High 
German  from  the  Old  High  German  period  through  Middle  High 
German  to  modern  German,  a  short  introduction  to  modern 
German  dialectology   Instruction  in  English 

GERM  475  Old  Norse  (3)  The  language  ot  the  old  Icelandic 
saga,  the  Eddas  and  Skaldic  poetry  Reading  of  texts  m  the 
original,  historical  development  of  Old  Norse  and  its  role  in  the 
Germanic  language  family  No  knowledge  of  German  or  a 
Scandinavian  language  required,  instruction  m    English 

GERM  479  Selected  Topics  in  Germanic  Philology 

(3)  Prerequisite  consent  of  instructor  Selected  topics  such  as 
comparative  Germanic  studies.  Old  Norse  language  or  readings 
m  Old  Norse  literature,  modern  German  dialectology 
Repeatable  to  a  maximum  of  Six  credits  it  subject  matter  is 
different 

GERM  499  Directed  Study  (1-3)  Prerequisite  by 
permission  of  department  chairman  and  or  undergraduate 
advisor  Repeatable  to  a  maximum  of  6  credits  if  subject  matter 
is  different 

GNED  —  General  Education 

GNED  100  The  Anatomy  of  Knowing:  the  University 
and  Its  Curriculum  (3)  An  exploration  of  the  ways  of 
understanding  the  world  that  characterize  the  three  large  areas 
of  university  study  the  sciences,  the  social  sciences,  and  the 
arts  and  humanities  studenls  will  have  the  opportunity  to 
develop,  m  consultation  with  faculty,  their  personal  plans  lor 
intellectual  exploration  Open  to  students  with  freshman  and 
sophomore  standing 

GNED  279  Selected  Topics  in  the  Social  Sciences 

(3)  A  series  ot  student -initiated  seminars  m  the  so 


GNED  288  Introduction  to  British  Culture  (3)  Aspects 

ot  British  culture  they  will  encounter  durmg  their  stay  m  London 
for  students  m  the  Study  in  London  Program  An  historical 
introduction  to  the  development  ol  London,  illustrating  the  city's 
dominant  role  m  British  life  and  culture  Studies  of  the  different 
communities,  the  media,  architecture,  the  relationship  between 
the  community  and  the  arts,  environmental  issues,  as  we*  as  the 
political  and  commercial  hfe  of  the  City 

GNED  269  Selected  Topics  In  the  Humanities  (3)  a 

series  of  student -initiated  seminars  >n  the  humanities 


GNED  299  Selected  Topics  In  the  Natural  Sciences 
(3)  A  series  of  student -initiated  seminars  m  the  natural  sciences 
GNED  300  Perspectives  on  Nuclear  War  (3)  Nuclear 
weapons  are  an  important  issue  facing  the  world  today  A 
multidisoplinary  approach  to  the  issue  of  nuclear  war.  drawvtg 
upon  the  resources  ot  many  departments  on  campus  and 
organizations  ott  campus  The  mechanics  ol  nuclear  weapons 
and  delivery  systems,  and  the  biological,  psychotogcal.  medcal. 
and  meteorological  effects  of  the  use  of  nuclear  weapons  The 
history  of  controntatalion.  development  ol  arms  pofoes.  and 
efforts  at  arms  control 

GNED  30 1  The  Arts  and  the  Sciences  (3)  a  comparison 
of  the  modes  of  conceptualization  and  expression 
characteristic  of  scientists  and  creative  artists  Examination  ot 
such  matters  as  description,  style  and  the  relationship  of  the 
artist  and  the  scientist  to  society 

GREK  —  Greek 

GREK  101  Elementary  Greek  (3)  a  student  who  has  had 

two  units  of  Greek  in  high  school  may  regisler  for  GREK  10 1  for 

purposes  of  review,  but  not  for  credit 

GREK  102  Elementary  Greek  (3)  a  student  who  has  had 

two  units  of  Greek  in  high  school  may  register  lor  GREK  102  tor 

credit  with  departmental  permission 

GREK     203    Intermediate    Greek    (Grammar    and 

Reading)  (3)  Prerequisite   GREK  101.  102  or  equrvalent 

GREK      204      Intermediate      Greek      (Homer)     (3) 

Prerequisite   GREK  203  or  equivalent 

GREK    300   level  course  prerequisite:   GREK  204  or 

equivalent    Except  that,  with  the  instructor  s     permission,  s 

student  who  plans  to  take  no  more  than  four    semesters  of 

Greek  may  substitute  GREK  352  for  GREK  204 

GREK    351     Euripides    (3)    GREK    352    The    New 

Testament  (3) 

GREK  353  Herodotus  (3) 

GREK  354  Greek  Lyric  Poetry  (3)  Selections  *i  translation 

of  Greek  literature  from  Homer  to  Luaan,  with  special  emphasis 

on  epic  and  dramatic  poetry 

GREK  400  level  course  prerequisite:   The  status  of 

advanced  undergraduate  or  graduate  and     consent  of  the 

instructor 

GREK     401     Thucydides     (3)     GREK     402     Greek 

Philosophers  (3) 

GREK  403  Greek  Tragedy  (3) 

GREK  404  Greek  Comedy  (3) 

GREK   405   Greek    Oratory   (3)    GREK    406    Greek 

Epigraphy    (3)   GREK    488    Independent    Study    In 

Greek   Language  and   Literature  (1-3)  Permission  of 

departmental  chairman  and  instructor  required   Repeatable  to  a 

maximum  of  6  credits 

GREK  499  Greek  Readings  (3)  Prerequisite  consent  of 

the  instructor    The  reading  of  one  or  more    selected  Greek 

authors  Reports  May  be  repeated  with  d'Nerent   content 

GVPT  —  Government  and  Politics 

GVPT  100  Principles  of  Government  and  Politics  (3) 

A  study  of  the  basic  principles  and  concepts  ot  pofcbcal  science 

This  course  may  be  used  to  satisfy   in  part,  the  social  science 

requirement  m  the  general  education  program 

GVPT   170  American  Government  (3)  Th*s  course  is 

designed  as  the  basic  course  in  government  and  it  or     its 

equivalent  is  a  prerequisite  to  other  courses  *i  the  department 

as  specified  m  the  catalog    ft  is  a  comprehensive  study  of 

government  m  the  United  States- national   state  and  local 

GVPT  2  10  Introduction  to  Public  Administration  and 

Policy  (3)  Prerequisite  GVPT  170  An  introduction  to  the  study 

ol  the  administrative  process  m  the  executive  branch  with  an 

examination  of  the  concepts  and  principles  ol  administration  and 

their  relationship  to  public  pokey  The  organisational  structure 

theory  and  the  behavior  of  participants  m  the  adntmstrabon  of 

policy 

GVPT   220   Introduction   to   Political   Behavior   (3) 

Prerequisite  GVPT  170  Development  concepts  and  techniques 

of  the  behavioral  approach  to  political  science  Comparison  with 

traditional  approaches 

GVPT  231  Law  and  Society  (3)  Prerequisite  GVPT  170  A 

study  of  the  basis  of  law  and  its     retabonsrvp  with  venous 

contemporary  restitutions  such  as  the   courts  pofcee.  the  legal 

profession   and  society  at  large 

GVPT  240  Political  Ideologies  (3)  Prereomsiie   GVPT 

170   A  survey  and  analysis  ol  the  leatftng    ideologies  of  the 

modern  world.  ockxV>g  anarchism    commurksm.     lociaesm. 

tasosm   nationalism,  and  democracy 

GVPT     260     State     and     Local     Government     (3) 

Prerequisite  GVPT  170  A  study  of  the  tuncbonng  and  problems 

of     slate  and  local  government  *i  the  united  States    with 

axjstrations    from  Maryland  junsdctiona 

GVPT   272   The  Politics  of  Race  Relations  In  the 

United    State*   (3)   Pofctcal  ovnenson  of  h*1orc»t  and 

contemporary   racial    cleavage      ^    the    Urvted    States   w4h 

particular  emphasis  on  me  post  World   War  I  period 
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GVPT  273  Introduction  to  Environmental  Politics  (3) 
A     compn  8W     ot     environmental     pn  I 

institutions    policies,  prtCtil  ■ 

pedal  emphasis  on  environmental 
matters  as  objects  ot  American  public  policy,  both  dorm    I 
foreign 

GVPT  280  Comparative  Politics  and  Governments 

(3)  An  introduction  I  poMics  including 

"rough which coim   i 

jovernmental   institutions   can   be 

:vpes  ot  political 

GVPT  282  The  Government  and  Politics  of  the  Third 
World  (3)  A  Study  ot  the  governmental  institutions,  processes 
and  problems,   and  the  socio-econon  whlchara 

commc  •  I  -fates  ot  Africa 

The  Middle  East  ' ,n  which  internal 

politics  develop 

GVPT  300  International  Political  Relations  (3)  A  study 
ol  the  major  (actors  unde'lymg  international  relations,  the 
methods  ot  conducting  toreign  relations,  the  foreign  policies  ol 
the  major  powers,  and  the  means  ol  avoiding  or  alleviating 
internal,  n  ■  course  may  be  used  to  satisfy,  m 

part,  the  social  science  requirement  m  general  education 
program 

GVPT  306  Global  EcopOlltlCS  (3)  Prerequisite   GVPT  170 

Consideration    of    global    problems    such    as       the    growth 

productivity,     pollution,     resource 

depletion,  the  energy  ensts.  and  the  general  impact  of  science 

irld  ecological,  socio-economic,  and 

tii  ular  emphasis  on  such  matters  as 

objects  ot   public  policy 

GVPT  341  Political  Morality  and  Political  Action  (3) 
Prerequisite  GVPT  100  The  ethical  problems  implicit  m  public 
actions  by  individuals,  groups,  and  government  Selected  topics 
in  contemporary  political  theory  such  as  distribution, 
participation,  and  equality 

GVPT  343  Political  Themes  in  Contemporary 
Literature  (3)  An  analysis  ot  political  concepts  and  issues  in 
novels,  plays  and  poetry  drawn  largely  trom  the  twentieth 
century  Among  the  themes  considered  in  the  course  are  the 
nature  and  limits  of  power,  conflict,  leadership,  submissiveness. 
rebellion,  and  loyalty 

GVPT  375  Academic  Field  Research  in  Government 
and  Politics  (6)  Field  research  is  based  on  the  data  gathered 
by  the  student  during  his  internship  assignment  Students 
conduct  a  major  research  project  on  a  subject  of  interest  to 
modern,  theoretical  political  science  based  on  a  research  design 
approved  by  an  academic  adviser  The  course  is  open  only  to 
GVPT  majors  and  intended  to  be  taken  concurrently  with  GVPT 
377  The  research  conducted  under  GVPT  375  will  be 
substantially  different  from  the  project  done  for  GVPT  376 
GVPT  376  Applied  Field  Research  in  Government 
and  Politics  (6)  Students  in  this  course  participate  as  interns 
m  an  agency  ot  government  or  in  some  other  appropriate 
political  organization  Assignments  are  arranged  to  provide 
students  with  insights  into  both  theoretical  and  practical  aspects 
of  politics  Under  the  tutelage  ot  the  host  agency  and  an 
academic  adviser,  students  conduct  a  major  research  project  ol 
mutual  interest  to  the  student  and  his  host  agency  m  the  field  of 
government  and  politics  The  course  is  open  only  to  GVPT 
majors  and  must  be  taken  concurrently  with  GVPT  377 
GVPT  377  Seminar  For  Academic  Interns  (3)  This 
seminar  stresses  the  application  of  major  concepts  of  political 
science  as  they  apply  to  the  realities  ol  the  political  process 
Readings  and  discussion  attempt  io  relate  the  experiences  of 
the  academic  interns  to  appropriate  literature  on  the  subject  of 
political  decision-making  This  course  is  open  only  to  GVPT 
majors  and  is  intended  for  students  concurrently  enrolled  m 
GVPT  376  and/  or  375 

GVPT  388  Topical  Investigations  (3)  Independent 
research  and  writing  on  selected  topics  in  government  and 
politics  Prerequisite  of  upper  division  standing  and  consent  ol 
the  instructor  This  course  may  be  taken  not  more  than  twice  lor 
academic    credit  towards  graduation 

GVPT  390  Honors  Seminar  in  American  Government 
and  Public  Administration  (3)  Prerequisite  admission  to 
honors  program  Directed  reading,  reporting  and  discussion  on 
the  major  materials  of  historical  and  contemporary  relevance  m 
the  fields  ot  American  government  and  public  administration 
GVPT  391  Honors  Seminar  in  Comparative 
Government  and  International  Relations  (3) 
Prerequisite  admission  to  honors  program  Oirected  reading, 
reporting  and  discussion  centering  on  the  major  materials  ol 
historical  and  contemporary  relevance  in  the  fields  ot 
comparative  government  and  international  relations 
GVPT  392  Honors  Seminar  in  Public  Law  and 
Political  Theory  (3)  Prerequisite  admission  to  honors 
program  Directed  reading,  reporting  and  discussion  centering 
on  the  major  materials  ol  historical  and  contemporary  relevance 
m  the  fields  ot  public  law  and  political  theory 
GVPT  393  Honors  Seminar  in  Public  Policy,  Political 
Behavior,  and  Methodology  (3)  Prerequisite  admission  to 
honors  program  Directed  reading,  reporting  and  discussion 
centering  on  the  major  materials  ot  historical  and  contemporary 
relevance  m  the  lields  ol  public  policy  and  political  behavior 


GVPT  396  Introduction  to  Political  Research  (3)  a 

ourse  tor  all  honors  students  designed  to  emphasize 
library,  research,  methodology,  and  writing  skills  m  political 
science  and  political  philosophy  A  written  proposal, 
bibliography  and  research  design  lor  an  honors  paper  r. 

ientl  as  a  final  project    GVPT  396  should  normally  be 
i  year 

GVPT  397  Honora  Reaearch  (3)  Prerequisite  admission 
to  GVPT  honors  program  and  GVPT  396  Individual  reading  and 
research  Preparation  of  an  original  paper 
GVPT  399  Seminar  In  Government  and  Politics  (3) 

Reading,  research,  discussion,  analysis,  and  writing  m  the  area 
of  politics  Both  substantive  issues  and  methodological 
approaches  will  be  considered  Primarily  for  government  and 
politics  undergraduate  majors  Not  open  to  graduate  students 

GVPT  401  Problems  of  World  Politics  (3)  Prerequisite 
GVPT  170  A  study  ol  governmental  problems  of  international 
scope,  such  as  causes  ol  war.  problems  ot  neutrality,  and 
propaganda  Students  are  required  to  report  on  readings  Irom 
in  ■■■Mi  literature 

GVPT  402  International  Law  (3)  Prerequisite  GVPT  170 
A  study  ot  the  basic  character,  general  principles  and  specific 
rules  ol  international  law.  with  emphasis  on  recent  and 
contemporary  trends  in  the  field  and  its  relation  to  other  aspects 
ot  international  affairs 

GVPT  403  Law,  Morality  and  War  (3)  Prerequisite  GVPT 
300  or  401  or  PHIL  142  or  consent  of  instructor  An  exploration 
ot  fundamental  moral  and  legal  issues  concerning  war  Also 
oflered  as  PHIL  403 

GVPT  405   Defense   Policy   and   Arms  Control  (3) 

Prerequisite  GVPT  170  or  consent  of  instructor  Contemporary 
issues  o1  military  strategy  and  international  security  are  covered, 
including  nuclear  war,  conventional  (limited)  war.  guerrilla 
insurgency,  arms  control,  disarmament,  moderation  ot  war. 
defense  policy  processes,  and  detense  economics 
GVPT  411  Public  Personnel  Administration  (3) 
Prerequisite  GVPT  410  or  BMGT  360  A  survey  of  public 
personnel  administration,  including  the  development  ol  merit 
civil  service,  the  personnel  agency,  classification,  recruitment, 
examination  techniques,  promotion,  service  ratings,  training, 
discipline,    employee  relations,  and  retirement 

GVPT    412     Public    Financial    Administration    (3) 

Prerequisite  GVPT  410  or  ECON  450  A  survey  ot  governmental 
financial  procedures,  including  processes  of  current  and  capital 
budgeting,  the  administration  of  public  borrowing,  the 
techniques  ol  public  purchasing,  and  the  machinery  of  control 
through  pre-audit  and    post-audit 

GVPT  413  Governmental  Organization  and 
Management  (3)  Prerequisite  GVPT  410  A  study  of  the 
theories  of  organization  and  management  m  American 
government  with  emphasis  on  new  trends,  experiments  and 
reorganizations 

GVPT  414  Administrative  Law  (3)  Prerequisite  GVPT 
170  A  study  ot  the  discretion  exercised  by  administrative 
agencies,  including  analysis  of  their  functions,  their  powers  over 
persons  and  property,  their  procedures,  and  judical  sanctions 
and  controls 

GVPT  417  Comparative  Study  of  Public 
Administration  (3)  Prerequisite  GVPT  280  or  410,  or 
consent  of  instructor.  An  introduction  to  the  study  ot 
governmental  administrative  systems  viewed  from  the 
standpoint  of  comparative  typologies  and  theoretical  schemes 
useful  m  cross-national  comparisons  and  empirical  studies  ot 
the  politics  of  the  administrative  process  m  several  nations  Both 
western  and  non-western  countries  are  included 

GVPT     422     Quantitative     Political     Analysis     (3) 

Prerequisite  GVPT  220.  or  consent  of  instructor  Introduction  to 
quantitative  methods  of  data  analysis,  including  selected 
statistical  methods,  block  analysis,  content  analysis,  and  scale 
construction 

GVPT   423    Elections   and   Electoral    Behavior   (3) 

Prerequisite  GVPT  1 70  or  consent  ot  instructor  An  examination 
ot  various  topics  relating  to  elections,  the  focus  includes  the 
legal  structure  under  which  elections  are  conducted,  the 
selection  and  nomination  process,  the  conduct  of  election 
campaigns,  and  patterns  of  political  participation  and  voting 
choice  m  different  types  of    elections 

GVPT  426  Public  Opinion  (3)  Prerequisite  GVPT  170  An 
examination  ot  public  opinion  and  its  effect  on  political  action, 
with  emphasis  on  opinion  formation  and  measurement, 
propaganda  and  pressure  groups 

GVPT  427  Political  Sociology  (3)  Prerequisite  GVPT 
220.  or  consent  of  instructor  A  study  of  the  societal  aspects  of 
political  life  including  selected  aspects  of  the  sociology  ol  group 
formation  and  group  dynamics,  political  association,  community 
integration  and  political  behavior  presented  in  the  context  ot  the 
societal  environments  of  political  systems 
GVPT  429  Problems  In  Political  Behavior  (3) 
Prerequisite  GVPT  170  The  problem  approach  to  political 
behavior  with  emphasis  on  theoretical  and  empirical  studies  on 
selected    aspects  of  the  political  process 


GVPT  431   Introduction  to  Constitutional  Law  (3) 

Ht6  GVPT  170  A  systematic  inquiry  into  the  general 
principles  of  the  American  constitutional  system,  with  special 
reference  to  the  role  of  the  judiciary  m  the  interpretation  and 
enforcement  ol  the  federal  constitution 
GVPT  432  Civil  Rights  and  the  Constitution  (3) 
Prerequisite  GVPT  431  A  study  of  civil  rights  m  the  American 
constitutional  context,  emphasizing  freedom  ot  religion,  freedom 
of  expression,  minority  discrimination,  and  the  rights  of 
delendants 

GVPT  433  The  Judicial  Process  (3)  Prerequisite  GVPT 
170  An  exammalion  of  judicial  orgaiu,  i ',tates 

at  all  levels  ol  government,  with  some  emphasis  on  legal 
reasoning,  legal  research  and  court  procedures 

GVPT    434    Race    Relations    and    Public    Law    (3) 

Prerequisite  GVPT  170  A  political  and  legal  examination  of  the 
constitutionally  protected  rights  affecting  racial  minorities  and  ot 
the  constitutional  power  ol  the  federal^ courts,  congress,  and  the 
executive  to  define,  protect  and  extend  these  rights 
GVPT  435  Judicial  Behavior  (3)  A  study  ot  ludioai 
decision  making  at  the  state  and  national  levels,  drawing 
primarily  on  the  more  recent  quantitative  and  behavioral 
literature 

GVPT  436  The  Legal  Status  of  Women  (3)  Prerequisite 
GVPT  170  An  examination  ol  judicial  interpretation  and 
application  of  common,  statutory,  and  constitutional  law  as 
these    alfect  the  status  of  women  m  American  society 

GVPT  441  History  of  Political  Theory:  Ancient  and 

Medieval  (3)  Prerequisite  GVPT  100  A  survey  of  the  principal 

political  theories      set   forth  m  the  works  of  writers  before 

MacMaveU 

GVPT  442  History  of  Political  Theory-Medieval  to 

Recent  (3)  Prerequisite  GVPT  100  A  survey  ol  the  principal 

theorists  set  forth  m  the  works  of  writers  Irom  Michiavelli  to  J  S 

Mill 

GVPT    443     Contemporary     Political     Theory     (3) 

Prerequisite  GVPT  441  OR  442  A  survey  of  the  principal 
political  theories  and  ideologies  from  Karl  Marx  to  the  present 
GVPT  444  American  Political  Theory  (3)  Prerequisite 
GVPT  170  A  study  of  the  development  and  growth  ot  American 
political  concepts  trom  the  Colonial  period  to  the  present 
GVPT  445  Russian  Political  Thought  (3)  Prerequisite 
GVPT  170  A  survey  and  analysis  of  political  ideas  m  Russia  and 
the  Soviet  Union  from  early  times  to  the  present 
GVPT  448  Non-Western  Political  Thought  (3) 
Examination  of  works  by  major  authors  and  general  themes  of 
political  thought  originating  m  Asia,  the  Middle  East,  and  Africa 
This  is  not  a  survey  of  all  non-western  political  thought,  but  a 
course  to  be  limited  by  the  professor  with  each  offering  When 
repeated  by  a  student,  consent  ot  instructor  is  required 
GVPT  450  Comparative  Study  of  Foreign  Policy 
Formation  (3)  Prerequisite  GVPT  280  or  300,  or  consent  of 
instructor  An  introduction  to  the  comparative  study  of  foreign 
policy  formation  structures  and  processes  followed  by  a  survey 
of  the  domestic  sources  ot  policy  for  major  states  A 
conspectus  of  substantive  patterns  of  foreign  policy  m 
analytically  salient  types  of  systems  is  presented  Domestic  and 
global  systemic  sources  of  foreign  policy  are  compared 
GVPT  451  Foreign  Policy  of  the  U.S.S.R.  (3) 
Prerequisite  GVPT  170  A  study  of  the  development  of  the 
foreign  policy  of  the  Soviet  Union,  with  attention  paid  to  the 
forces  and  conditions  that  make  for  continuities  and  changes 
from  Tsarist    policies 

GVPT  452  Inter-American  Relations  (3)  Prerequisite 
GVPT  170  An  analytical  and  historical  study  of  the  Latm- 
Amencan  policies  of  the  United  States  and  of  problems  m  our 
relations  with  individual  countries,  with  emphasis  on  recent 
developments 

GVPT  453  Recent  East  Asian  Politics  (3)  Prerequisite 
GVPT  170  The  background  and  interpretation  of  recent 
political  events  in  East  Asia  and  their  influence  on  world  politics 
GVPT  454  Contemporary  African  Politics  (3) 
Prerequisite  GVPT  170  A  survey  of  contemporary  development 
m  the  international  politics  ot  Alnca.  with  special  emphasis  on 
the  role  of  an  emerging  Africa  m  world  affairs 
GVPT  455  Contemporary  Middle  Eastern  Politics  (3) 
Prerequisite  GVPT  1 70  A  survey  of  contemporary  development 
in  the  international  politics  of  the  Middle  East,  with  special 
emphasis  on  the  role  ot  emerging  Middle  East  nations  m  world 
affairs 

GVPT  457  American  Foreign  Relations  (3)  Prerequisite 
GVPT  170  The  principles  and  machinery  of  the  conduct  of 
American  foreign  relations,  with  emphasis  on  the  department  of 
state  and  the  foreign  service,  and  an  analysis  of  the  major 
foreign    policies  of  the  United  States 

GVPT  460  State  and  Local  Administration  (3) 
Prerequisite  GVPT  170  A  study  of  the  administrative  structure, 
procedures  and  policies  of  state  and  local  governments  with 
special  emphasis  on  the  state  level  and  on  intergovernmental 
relationships,  and  with  illustrations  from  Maryland  governmental 
arrangments 
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GVPT      461       Metropolitan      Administration      (3) 

Prerequisite     GVPT     170     An    examination    ol    administrative 

problems  relating  to  public  services,  planning  and  coordination 

in  a    metropolitan  environment 

GVPT  462  Urban  Politics  (3)  Urban  political  process  and 

institutions  considered  m  the  light  ot     changing  social  and 

economic  conditions 

GVPT  471  Women  and  Politics  (3)  Prerequisite   GVPT 

170  or  permission  ol  instructor   An  examination  ot  patterns  ot 

political  participation  among  women  and  ol  problems  ot  public 

policy  especially  relevant  to  women 

GVPT     473      Legislatures     and      Legislation     (3) 

Prerequisite   GVPT  170   A  comprehensive  study  ol  legislative 

organization  procedure  and  problems    The  course  includes 

opportunities  tor  student  contact  with  Congress  and  with  the 

legislature  ot  Maryland 

GVPT  474  Political  Parties  (3)  Prerequisite  GVPT  170  A 

descriptive  and  analytical  examination  ol     American  poMical 

parlies,  nominations,  elections,  and  political   leadership 

GVPT  475  The  Presidency  and  the  Executive  Branch 

(3)  Prerequisite   GVPT  170   An  examination  ot  the  executive. 

legislative     and  party  roles  ol  the  president  m  the  political 

process 

GVPT  479  Problems  of  American  Public  Policy  (3) 

Prerequisite  GVPT  170   The  background  and  interpretation  ol 

various    lactors  which  alfect  the  formalion  and  execution  ol 

American  public    policy 

GVPT    480    Comparative     Political     Systems    (3) 

Prerequisite    GVPT   280  and  at  least   one  other  course  in 

comparative    government    A  study,  along  functional  lines,  ol 

major  political     institutions,  such  as  legislatures,  executives, 

courts,       bureaucracies,    public    organizations,    and    political 

parties 

GVPT  481  Government  and  Administration  of  the 

Soviet  Union  (3)  Prerequisite    GVPT   170    A  study  ol  the 

adoption  ot  the  communist  philosophy  by  the  Soviet  Union,  ol  its 

governmental  structure  and  ot  the  administration  ot  government 

policy  m  the  Soviet  Union 

GVPT  482  Government  and  Politics  of  Latin  America 

(3)    Prerequisite    GVPT    170    A   comparative   study   ot   the 

governmental     systems  and  political  processes  ot  the  Latin 

American  countries,  with  special  emphasis  on  Argentina,  Brazil. 

Chile,  and  Mexico 

GVPT   483    Government   and   Politics   of   Asia   (3) 

Prerequisite  GVPT  280  or  453.  or  HIST  26 1 .  or  262  or  HIFN  442 , 

or  445  A  comparative  study  of  the  political  systems  of  China, 

Japan,    India  and  other  selected  Asian  countries 

GVPT  484  Government  and  Politics  of  Africa  (3) 

Prerequisite     GVPT     170      A     comparative    study    of     the 

governmental    systems  and  political  processes  of  the  African 

countries,  with    special  emphasis  on  the  problems  of  nation- 

building  m  emergent    countries 

GVPT  485  Government  and  Politics  of  the  Middle 

East  {3)  Prerequisite  GVPT  170  A  comparative  study  of  the 

governmental    systems  and  political  processes  of  the  Middle 

Eastern  counlnes.  with    special  emphasis  on  the  problems  ol 

nation-building  m  emergent    countries 

GVPT  486  Comparative  Studies  in  European  Politics 

(3)    Prerequisite    GVPT    280,    or    consent    ot    instructor     A 

comparative  study     ot  political  processes  and  governmental 

forms  m  selected  European    countries 

GVPT  487  The  Government  and  Politics  of  South 

Asia  (3)  Political  systems  and  governments  of  such  countries 

as  India.  Pakistan.  BanglaDesh,  Ceylon,  and  Nepal 

GVPT    492    The    Comparative    Politics    of    Race 

Relations  (3)  impact  of  government  and  politics  on  race 

relations  m  various    parts  of  the  world   The  origins,  problems. 

and  manifestations     of  such  racial  policies  as  segregation. 

apartheid,      integration,  assimilation,      partnership,      and 

nonracialism  will  be  analyzed 

HEBR  —  Hebrew 

HEBR  101  Intensive  Elementary  Hebrew  (4)  Five  hours 
per  week  Limited  to  students  with  no  reading  knowledge  ol 
Hebrew  Modern  Israeli  Hebrew  Emphasis  on  conversation 
Study  of  linguistic  structure  and  development  of  audio-lingual, 
writing  and  reading  ability  Credit  may  not  be  earned  for  both 
HEBR  101  and  HEBR  111 

HEBR  111  Elementary  Hebrew  I  (6)  Six  recitations  per 
week  Modern  Israeli  Hebrew  Emphasis  on  conversion  Study 
ol  linguistic  structure  and  development  ol  audio-lingual,  writing 
and  reading  ability 

HEBR  112  Elementary  Hebrew  II  (6)  Prerequisite  HEBR 
1 1 1  or  equivalent  Six  recitations  per  week  Continuation  of 
HEBR  ill 

HEBR  2 1 1  Intermediate  Hebrew  I  (6)  Six  recitations  per 
week  Prerequisite  HEBR  1 12  or  equivalent  Study  ol  linguistic 
structure,  further  development  ot  audio  -lingual,  reading,  writing, 
and  speaking  skills  Reading  ol  texts  and  newspapers  designed 
to  give  some  knowledge  of  Hebrew  lite,  thought  and  culture 
HEBR  212  Intermediate  Hebrew  II  (6)  Six  recitations  per 
week  Prerequisite  HEBR  211  or  equivalent  Continuation  ol 
HEBR  2 1 1 


HEBR  223  The  Hebrew  Bible:  Narrative  (3)  Selected 
readings  Irom  narrative  sections  ot  the  Hebrew  Bible  stressing 
the  new  literary  approaches  to  the  biblical  text  In  English  no 
knowtedga  i  >l  Hebrew  required 

HEBR  224  The  Hebrew  Bible:  Poetry  and  Rhetoric 
(3)  Readings  ol  poetic  and  prophetic  selections  Irom  the 
Hebrew  Bible  Analysis  ot  devices  and  their  rhetorical  effect 
Comparison  ot  biblical  poetry  with  other  poetry  ol  the  ancient 
near  easl  In  English,  no  knowledge  ol  Hebrew  required 

HEBR    231    Jewish    Literature    In    Translation    (3) 

Selections  Irom  Ihe  Bible.  Talmud,  medieval,  and  modern 
sources  illustrating  the  basis  and  diversity  of  Jewish  thought 

HEBR  298  Special  Topics  In  Jewish  Studies  (3) 
Prerequisite  as  announced  in  the  'Schedule  ot  Classes'  lor  each 
topic  Repeatable  lor  six  (6)  credits,  provided  the  content  is 
different 

HEBR    313    Conversation    and    Composition    I    (3) 

Prerequisite  HEBR  212  or  equivalent  A  practical  language 
course  recommended  for  all  studenls  continuing  with  Hebrew 
Review  or  grammar  and  composition  Selected  readings  Oral 
and  written  exercises 

HEBR    314   Conversation    and   Composition   II   (3) 

Prerequisite  HEBR  313  or  equivalent  A  practical  language 
course  recommended  lor  all  students  continuing  with  Hebrew 
Review  of  grammar  and  composition  Selected  readings  Oral 
and  written  exercises 

HEBR    321    Survey    of    Hebrew    Literature     1    (3) 

Prerequisite  HEBR  301  or  equivalent  Haskalah  (enlightenment) 
period  Selections  from  prose  and  poelry  ot  Michal.  Mapu. 
Gordon,  Mendele  Hebrew  Neo-Classtasm  and  Romanticism 
Reading  m    Hebrew  Discussions  in  Hebrew  and  m  English 

HEBR  322  Israeli  Literature  in  Translation  (3)  A  study 
of  the  major  works  ol  Israeli  liction  and  poelry  which  explore 
aspects  of  the  society  and  culture  of  modern  Israel  and  its 
European  background  war  and  peace,  the  individual  and  the 
community,  tradition  and  modernity,  generational  conflict 

HEBR  333  Hebrew  Civilization  (In  English)  (3)  Trends 
m  the  cultural,  social  and  literary  history  of  the  Jews  Irom  their 
earliest  experiences  as  a  people  until  Maccabean  times 
Readings  and  instruction  in  English 

HEBR  334  Hebrew  Civilization  (in  English)  (3)  Trends 
in  Ihe  cultural,  social  and  literary  history  of  the  Jews  from  their 
encounter  with  Hellenism  until  the  end  ol  the  Talmudic  era  m  late 
antiquity  Readings  and  instruction  in  English 

HEBR  381  Advanced  Conversation  and  Composition 

(3)  Prerequisite  HEBR  314  or  consent  of  instructor 
Concentrated  practice  in  spoken  and  written  Hebrew 
HEBR  382  Readings  in  Hebrew  Newspapers  and 
Periodicals  (3)  Prerequisite  HEBR  314  or  permission  ol 
instructor  Current  events,  editorials,  theatrical  reports,  book 
reviews,  and  scholarly  articles  Conducted  m  Hebrew 

HEBR  401   Introduction  to  Classical  Hebrew  I  (3) 

Readings  m  the  Bible  and  other  classical  texts  m  original  Hebrew 
Emphasis  on  classical  grammar  and  vocabulary,  and  reading  ol 
textual  passages 
HEBR  402  Introduction  to  Classical  Hebrew  II  (3) 

Prerequisite  HEBR  401  or  equivalenl  Continuation  ot  HEBR 
401 

HEBR   403   History   of   the   Hebrew   Language   (3) 

Prerequisite  HEBR  20 1  or  permission  ot  instructor  Survey  ot  the 
history  of  Hebrew  Irom  the  period  of  the  Bible  through  modern 
Israeli  Hebrew  Readings  m  Hebrew 

HEBR  431  Modern  Hebrew  Literature  (3)  Prerequisite 
HEBR  30 1  or  equivalent    Selected  readings  from  the    major 
Hebrew  prose  writers  ot  the  20th  century  such  as  J  Steinberg, 
Burla.    Berkovitz     Shofman   and   Agnon   describing   traditional 
Jewish   lite  m  Ihe  Diaspora  Mileu  and  m  the  land  of  Israel 
HEBR    432    Contemporary    Hebrew    Literature    (3) 
Prerequisite    HEBR  301   or  equivalent    The  problems  lacing 
modern  man     as  reflected  in  the  writings  ol  Agnon 
Meged,  Yehoshua.     Amichai.  and  others    Training  m  literary 
criticism    Reading  ot    periodicals  dealing  with  current 
trends 

HEBR     441     Studies     in     Classical     Hebrew     and 

Epigraphy  (3)  Prerequisite  HEBR  1 15  or  equivalent  Linguistic 
peculiarities  ol    Classical  Hebrew  from  Pre-Bibiical  epigraphs 
records  to  the  Dead  Sea   Scrolls  Application  of  the  method  ol 
literary  form  criticism  to    epic  poetry  and  Thanksgiving  songs, 
cuttic  formulae,  historical   annals  and  narratives 
HEBR  442  Classical  Hebrew  Literature  (3)  rv.-iequisite 
HEBR  115  or  knowledge  ot  Classical  Hebrew  Readme 
Hebrew  lexl  ol  the  Bible  and  related  texts   Emphasis  on  the 
issues  and  methodology  of  modern  bibkcal  scholarship 
HEBR    471     Readings     In     Rabbinic     Hebrew     (3) 
Prerequisite  HEBR  1 15  or  permission  ot  instructor  Introductory 
readings  m  Mishnaic  and  Talmudic  Hebrew  texts  Language  ol 
instruction  English    all  lexis  m  Hebrew 

HEBR  472  Readings  In  Medieval  Hebrew  (3) 
Prerequisite  HEBR  1 15  or  permission  ot  instructor  Introductory 
readings  in  Medieval  Hebrew  texts  Language  ol  instruction 
Enghsh.  aH  texts  i  Hebrew 


HEBR  498  Special  Topics  in  Hebrew  (3)  Prerequisite  as 
announced  in  the  Schedule  ol  Classes  lor  each  topic 
Repeatable  tor  a  maximum  of  six  credits  provided  the  content  is 
djfferanl 

HESP  —  Hearing  and  Speech 

Sciences 

HESP  120  Introduction  to  Linguistics  (3)  An 
introduction  to  the  scientific  study  of  natural  language  with  focus 
on  the  basic  concepts  ol  phonology,  syntax,  semantics  and 
pragmatics,  with  subsequent  attention  to  the  applied  aspects  Of 
linguistic  principles 

HESP  202  Introduction  to  Hearing  and  Speech 
Sciences  (3)  introduction  to  phonetics,  the  physic4og»cal 
bases  ol  speech  production  and  reception,  and  the  physics  ot 
sound 

HESP    300    Introduction    to    Psychollngulatlca    (3) 

Prerequisite  HESP  202  An  introduction  to  current  theories  of 
language  and  an  investigation  ol  their  reiat>onsh*p  to  human 
communication  behavior  Survey  of  the  experimental  literature 
relating  to  this  question 

HESP  305  Anatomy  and  Physiology  of  the  Speech 
Mechanism  (3)  Prerequisite  HESP  202  Anatomy  phyfcotogy 
and  neurology  ot  speech  mechanism 

HESP  311  Anatomy.  Pathology  and  Physiology  of 
the  Auditory  System  (3)  Prerequisite  HESP  202  Gross 
anatomy  ol  Ihe  ear  and  pathways  for  transmission  of  sound 
energy  through  the  peripheral  and  central  auditory  system 
Causes,  development  and  effects  ol  pathological  conditions 
contributing  to  temporary  or  chronic  hearing,  tfnpa*ments 
HESP  400  Speech  and  Language  Development  In 
Children  (3)  Prerequisite  HESP  300  Analysis  of  the  normal 
processes  ot  speech  and  language  development  »n  chridren 
HESP  401  Introduction  to  Communication  Disorders 
(3)  Disorders  ol  hearing,  language  and  speech  for  non-mafors 
Communication  disorders  m  children  and  adults,  with  emphasis 
on  etiologies,  characteristics,  assessment  and  management 

HESP  402  Speech  Pathology  I  (3)  Prerequarte   HESP 
300    Etiology,   assessment   and  treatment  ol  language  and 
phonological  disorders  in  children 
HESP   403   Introduction    to    Phonetic   Science   (3) 

Prerequisite  HESP  305  An  .ntroduction  to  phys»o*og>cai 
acoustic  and  perceptual  phonetics,  broad  and  narrow  phonetic 
transcription,  current  models  ol  speech  production  and 
perception 

HESP  404  Speech  Pathology  II  (3)  Prerequisite  HESP 
305  Etiology,  assessment  and  therapeutic  management  ot 
phonation.  resonance,  and  fluency  disorders  «n  ch4dren  and 

adults 

HESP  406  Speech  Pathology  III  (3)  Prerequisite  HESP 
303.  305  Survey  of  the  dysarthrias  and  aphasias  n  adults  Irom 
an  interdisciplinary  point  ol  view 

HESP  407  Bases  of  Hearing  Science  (3)  Prerequsrte 
HESP  3 1 1  Fundamentals  ot  hearing  including  the  physics  of 
sound,  anatomy  and  physiology  of  peripheral  and  central 
auditory  nervous  system,  psychophysical  procedures  used  n 
measurement  ol  auditory  sensation  and  perception  and  topics  r> 
psychological  acoustics 

HESP  408  Principles  and  Methods  in  Speech- 
Language  Pathology  and  Audlology  (3)  Prerequisite 
HESP  402,  411  The  principles  undertyrvg  the  treatment  o* 
speech,  language  and  hearing  disorders  m  chsdren  and  adults 
HESP  411  Introduction  to  Audlology  (3)  Prerequisite 
HESP  311  An  introduction  lo  the  dekj  of  auo>o*ogy  Evaluation 
and  remediation  of  the  hearing- ha ncfccapped 
HESP  417  Principles  and  Methods  In  Speech- 
Language  Pathology  and  Audlology  (3)  Prerequisite 
HESP  402.  411  The  pr.nc.pies  underlying  the  treatment  ot 
speech  language  and  hearing  disorders  m  children  and  adults 
HESP  418  Clinical  Practice  in  Speech-Language 
Pathology  and  Audlology  (3)  Prerequwtes  HESP  417 
Supervised  observation  with  some  oVect  participation  *\  cancel 
methods  lor  the  treatment  ol  disorders  ot  articulation,  fluency 
child         and         adult         language.  evaluation         and 

habitation  rehabilitation  ol  hearing  mpafed  chridren  and 
adults  Repeatable  to  a  maximum  of  s*x  credits 
HESP  438  Seminar:  Special  Issues  in  Early 
Childhood  Special  Education  (1-3)  HESP  408 
Seminar  (3)  Prerequisite  permission  ol  the  tftstructor 
Selected  lopes  m  human  commun<at>on  and  its  disorders 
Repeatable  to  a  maximum  ot  six  semester  hour  credits, 
providing  the  content  is  dilferent 

HESP  499  Independent  Study  (1-3)  Prerequaaa 
permission  of  instructor  A  drected  study  of  selected  topes 
pertarfKng  to  human  commurtocation  and  its  disorders  May  be 
repealed  for  a  msxmurn  of  s»x  semester  hour  credits 

HIST  —  History 

HIST  101  Great  Idea*.  Ev.nl.  and  I 
History  (3)  An  introduction  to  hstory  ,-vioOog  both  « 
historical   change  and  delated  speoiic  e&ampies.  tocuwg  on 
crucial  events,  ideas,  or  personaMes  Austratrve  of  that  change 
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HIST  105  The  Jewish  Experience  (3)  An  *itroducton  to 
Jewish  history  through  a  study  of  some  major  figures  or  Jewish 
culture  and  society  Major  themes  ideas,  and  events  of  Jewish 

history  from  BWical  t*n«s  until  the  pn 

HIST  106  American  Jewish  Experience  (3)  History  ot 
the  Jews  m  America  from  colonial  times  to  the  present 
Emphasis  on  the  waves  of  mgration  from  Germany  and  Eastern 
Europe,  the  changing  nature  ot  the  American  Jewish  community 
and  its  partic<>at>on  m  American  social,  economic  and  political 
die 

HIST  108  Biography  In  History  (3)  [  -tailed  investigations 
rfi  the  kves  times  and  works  of  important  and  visible  figures  >n 
world  history,  each  section  usually  devoted  to  a  single  figure 
Concern  for  both  the  theory  of  the  individual  m  history  and  close 
examination  of  the  single  person  May  be  repeated  lo  a 
maximum  to  a  six  credits  hours  when  topic  differs 
HIST  115  Modern  Business  History  (3)  Case  studies  of 
selected  individuals  in  the  business  world  are  used  to  examine 
the  history  of  the  modem  business  system  Irom  the  earty 
modern  period  to  the  present  Equal  attention  to  european 
or»gms  and  to  the  American  evolution  Special  emphasis  on  the 
history  of  modem  corporations  and  banks  and  their  relations 
with  government  and  the  rest  of  society 
HIST  1 30- 133  The  Emergence  of  Europe  The  loiowmg 
sequence  ot  courses  taken  together  constitutes  a  thorough 
treatment  ot  the  evolution  of  European  civilization  Each  course 
or  any  series  of  courses  may,  however,  be  taken  independently 
The  courses  have  been  specifically  designed  tor  meeting 
general  university  requirements 

HIST  130  The  Ancient  World  (3)  Interpretation  of  select 
literature  and  art  of  the  ancient  Mediterranean  world  with  a  view 
to  Jlummating  the  antecedents  of  modern  culture  religion  and 
myth  m  the  ancient  near  East,  Greek  philosophical,  • 
and  literary  invention,  and  the  Roman  tradition  m  politics  and 
administration 

HIST  131  The  Medieval  World  (3)  The  development  of 
Europe  m  the  Middle  Ages,  emphasis  on  the  role  of  religious 
values  m  shaping  new  social,  economic,  and  political 
institutions  Readings  m  medieval  literature  and  consideration  of 
monuments  m  art  and  architecture 

HIST  132  The  Rise  Of  the  West:  1500- 1789  (3)  History 
of  earty  modem  Europe  Emphasis  on  the  developments  of  the 
national  consciousness  of  several  continental  european  peoples 
with  references  to  England  and  Eastern  Europe  Evidence  of  the 
growth  of  state  power  and  bureaucracy,  the  role  of  economic 
institutions,  the  developments  in  art,  literature,  science  and 
religion 

HIST  133  Modern  Europe:  1789  -  Present  (3)  Nation- 
states  m  Europe  since  the  outbreak  of  the  French  revolution 
Rapid  changes  m  industrial -economic  structure  and  m 
demography  related  to  national  growths  Emergence  of  a 
distinctly  modern  secular  society  including  'Europeamsm 
throughout  the  world  Emphasis  on  continental,  western 
european  countries  and  peoples,  Eastern  Europe  and  Insular 
Great  Britain 

HIST  141  Western  Civilization  I  (3)  Recommended  for 
students  seeking  a  two-semester  survey  course  of  European 
history  from  antiquity  to  the  twentieth  century  Political,  social 
and  intellectual  developments  that  form  the  values  and 
institutions  of  western  world  Ends  with  the  period  of  reformation 
May  be  taken  independently  of  HIST  142  (Students  previously 
enroled  in  HIST  24 1  not  admitted  to  this  course  ) 
HIST  142  Western  Civilization  II  (3)  Recommended  for 
students  seeking  a  two-semester  survey  course  of  European 
history  from  antiquity  to  the  twentieth  century  Begins  with  period 
of  the  reformation  and  ends  with  modern  times  and  may  be 
taken  rfxJependently  of  HIST  141  (Students  previously  enrolled 
*i  HfST  242  not  admitted  to  this  course  ) 
HIST  144  The  Humanities  I  (3)  A  survey  of  man's  cultural 
development  from  pre-historic  times  to  the  Renaissance 
Particular  emphasis  is  grven  to  the  arts,  philosophy,  religion,  and 
social  conditions  which  have  influenced  the  common  cultural 
heritage  of  western  civilization  Aspects  of  the  culture  of  the  non- 
western  work)  mciuded  when  appropriate  Students  previously 
enrolled  m  HIST  251  not  admitted 

HIST  145  The  Humanities  II  (3)  A  survey  of  man's  cultural 
development  irom  the  Renaissance  to  the  present  Particular 
emphasis  is  given  to  the  arls,  philosophy,  religion,  and  social 
conditions  which  have  influenced  the  common  cultural  heritage 
of  western  civilization  Aspects  of  the  culture  of  the  non-western 
world  included  when  appropriate  Students  previously  enrolled  in 
HJST  252  not  admitted 

HIST  156  History  of  the  United  States  to  1865  (3)  A 
survey  of  the  history  of  the  United  States  Irom  colonial  times  to 
the  end  of  the  Civil  War  Emphasis  on  the  establishment  and 
development  of  American  institutions 

HIST  157  History  of  the  United  States  Since  1865  (3) 
A  survey  of  economic,  social,  intellectual,  and  political 
developments  since  the  Civil  War  Emphasis  on  the  rise  of 
industry  and  the  emergence  o!  the  United  States  as  a  world 
power 

HIST  1 80  The  Chinese  World  (3)  An  introduction  to  China, 
both  traditional  and  modern  The  various  aspects  of  Chinese 
culture,  including  the  language,  family,  history.  art.  and 
igr.c  J!u-e 


HIST  200  Introduction  to  the  History  of  Science  <3) 

Survey  of  some  ma)Or  problems  m  the  development  ot  science 
Specific  examples  ot  discoveries  and  theories  trom  the 
viewpoint  of  theories  of  historical  change  philosophies  of 
science  and  interaction  of  science  with  pMosophy  Students 
cannot  receive    credit  for  both  Pwtt  250  and  HIST  200 

HIST  201  Science  and  Technology  In  World  History; 
Space    Time    Man    Woman    (3)   Selected  top 
history  '  'loiogy,    emphasizing  their  interest 

and  importance  to  the  public  The  topics  are  untied  by  three 
main  themes  (1)  the  development  of  space/time  concepts  of 
the  universe  *i  astronomy  and  physics  (2)  communications  and 
transportation.  (3)  the  nature  of  man  and  woman,  inducing 
biological,  anthropological  and  psychological  theories  of  race 
and   sex  differences 

HIST  206  The  Holocaust  of  European  Jewry  (3)  Roots 

of  Nazi  Jewish  policy  m  the  1930s  and  during  World  v\  u 
process  of  destruction  and  the  implementation  of  the    final 
solution  of  the  Jewish  problem'  m  Europe,  and  the  responses 
made  by  the  Jews  to  their  concentration  and  annihilation 

HIST    210    Women    In    America    to    1880    (3)    An 

examination  of  the  economic,  lamry  and  political  roles  of 
colonial,  slave,  immigrant  and  frontier  women  m  America  from 
pre-industnal  colonial  period  through  the  earty  stages  of 
nineteenth  century  industrialization  and  urbanization 

HIST   211   Women   In   America   Since    1880  (3)  An 

examination  ot  women's  changing  roles  m  working  class  and 
middle  class  families,  the  effects  of  industrialization  on  women's 
econmic  activities  and  status,  and  women's  involvement  m 
political  and  social  struggles  including  those  for  women's  rights, 
birth  control,  and  civil  rights 

HIST  212  Women  in  Western  Europe,  1750-Present 

(3)  An  analysis  of  the  economic,  family,  and  political  roles  of 
European  women  from  1750  to  the  present  The  effects  of 
industrialization  on  women's  work  and  status,  Ihe  demographic 
parameters  ot  women's  lives,  and  women's  participation  in 
political  events  trom  market  riots  to  suffrage  struggles 

HIST  214  Pre-honors  Colloquium  in  Earty  American 
History  (3)  Selected  reading  m  Earty  American  history  with 
emphasis  on  independent  discussion  and  writing  May  be  taken 
for  credit  by  students  exempt  from  American  history  Permission 
of  instructor    required 

HIST  215  Pre-honors  Colloquium  In  Modern 
American  History  (3)  Selected  readings  m  modern  American 
history  with  emphasis  on  independent  study,  discussion  and 
writing  May  be  taken  for  credit  by  students  exempt  from 
American  history  Permission  of  instructor  required 

HIST  219  Special  Topics  In  History  (3)  HIST  224 
Modern  Military  History,  1494-1815  (3)  Survey  of  the 
military  history  of  Europe  through  an  examination  of  the 
economic,  financial,  strategic,  tactical,  and  technological 
aspects  of  the  development  of  military  institutions  and  warfare 
trom  the  dynastic  wars  of  the  Valois  and  Habsburgs  to  the 
national  wars  of  the  French  Revolution  and  Empire 

HIST  225  Modern  Military  History,  1815-Present  (3) 

The  military  history  of  Europe  through  an  examination  of  the 
economic,  financial,  strategic,  tactical,  and  technological 
aspects  of  the  development  of  military  institutions  and  warfare 
from  the  Congress  ot  Vienna  m  1815  to  the  present 

HIST  234  History  of  Britain  to  1485  (3)  British  history 
from  Roman  times  to  the  17th  century  The  Anglo-Saxon. 
Scandanavian  and  Norman  invasions,  the  coming  of  Christianity. 
Magna  Carta,  the  development  of  Parliament,  legal  institutions 
and  the  Common  Law  the  decline  of  medieval  kingship 

HIST  235  History  of  Britain  1461  to  1714  (3)  British 
history  from  the  War  of  the  Roses  to  the  Hanoverian  succession, 
Yorkist  and  Tudor  society  and  politics  the  Renaissance  and 
Reformations  m  England.  Henry  VIII  through  Elizabeth;  17th 
century  crises  and  revolutions,  intellectual  and  cultural  changes 
the  beginnings  of  empire,  the  achievement  of  political  and 
intellectual  order 

HIST  236  History  of  Britain  1688  to  Present  (3)  British 

history  from  the  Glorious  Revolution  of  1688  to  the  present  The 
revolution  of  1688,  the  structure  of  18th  century  society  and 
politics,  economic  and  social  change  m  the  industrial  revolution. 
19th  and  20th  century  political  and  social  reform,  imperialism; 
the  impact  of  the  First  and  Second  World  Wars  on  British 
society 

HIST  237  Russian  Civilization  (3)  An  overview  of  Russian 
history  stressing  the  mam  lines  of  development  of  the  Russian 
State  and  the  evolution  of  Russian   culture  to  the  present  day 

HIST  250  Latin  American  History  I  (3)  Latin  America 
from  pre-Columbian  Indian  cultures  to  the  beginnings  ot  the  wars 
for  independence  (ca  1810).  Covering  cultural,  political,  social, 
and  economic  developments 

HIST  251  Latin  American  History  II  (3)  The  republics  of 
Latin  America  since  independence,  with  special  emphasis  upon 
their  social  economic,  and  cultural  development  as  third  world 
nations 


HIST  255  Afro-American  History  (3)  A  survey  of  the 
Negro  m  American  history,  covemg  the  African  background. 
slavery,  the  role  ot  the  Negro  *i  the  social.  poMical.  economc. 
cultural  and  artistic  fife  of  the  United  States  Emphasis  w4  be 
placed  on  the  endurtfig  themes  and  the  black  experience  *i 
American  society.  nctuc-ng  contemporary  problems  <n  race 

HIST  264  Social  and  Cultural  History  of  Early 
America  (3)  American  social  experience  from  colonial  tones 
through  the  Cwil  War  The  development  of  colonial  societies,  the 
economic  and  refcgwxis  bases  of  16th  century  fate,  the  social 
character  of  the  revolution,  the  growth  of  crbes.  rise  of 
immigration,  and  maturation  of  economic  enterprise  *i 
Antebellum  America  and  the  social  causes  and  consequences 
of  the  Civil  War 

HIST   265  Social   and   Cultural  History   of  Modern 

America  (3)  American  social  history  from  Civil  War  to  the 
present  Examination  of  a  network  ot  social  interaction 
accompanying  the  rise  ot  male -dontna  ted,  busness -oriented 
urban  culture  after  the  Crv.i  War  Concentration  on  the  major 
social  forces  clashing  and  cooperatjng  to  produce  the  modem 
United  States  business  republicanism,  urban  workers. 
intellectuals  rural  populists,  immigrants  (espeoaty  Jewish). 
Black -Americans,  and  struggling  women  liberators  The  swift 
crosscurrents  of  a  free-society'  sta  wrestkng  with  inherent 
contradictions  of  the  democratic  expenment  begun  m  the 
American  colonies  some  350  years  ago 

HIST  266  The  United  States  In  World  Affairs  (3)  a 

study  of  the  United  States  as  an  emerging  world  power  and  the 
American  response  to  changing  status  in  world  attars 
Emphasis  on  the  relationship  between  internal  and  external 
development  of  the    nation 

HIST  275  Law  and  Constitutionalism  in  American 
History  (3)  An  exploration  ol  the  relationship  between  law  and 
the  social  and  political  order  between  1750  and  1950 
Discussion  of  important  historical  issues- -rebgKXJS  toerty. 
economic  development,  slavery  and  the  Civil  War,  the  political 
economy  of  industrialization,  the  creation  of  the  modern  state- 
from  a  legal  and  constitutional  perspective 

HIST  280  Islamic  Civilization  (3)  Survey  of  islam* 
civilization  dealing  with  Islam  as  a  religion  and  covering  its  major 
institutions  Begins  with  pre-islarrnc  Arabia  and  rise  of 
Muhammad,  emphasizing  the  lite  and  political  activities  of  the 
prophet  of  Islam,  the  basic  tenets  of  Islam,  and  Islamic  religious 
law  A  survey  of  the  sectarian  development  m  earty  islam  is 
included 

HIST  282  History  of  the  Jewish  People  I  (3)  Political, 
economic,  social  and  cultural  development  withn  Jewish  history 
from  the  Biblical  period  to  the  late  Middle  Ages  Special  attention 
to  the  emergence  ot  Rabbinic  Judaism  and  its  subsequent 
encounter  with  medieval  Christian  and  Islamic  civilizations 
Students  who  have  previously  received  credit  for  HIST  354  and 
HIST  312  may  not  enroll 

HIST  233  History  of  the  Jewish  People  II  (3)  Political, 
economic,  social  and  cultural  development  within  Jewish  history 
from  the  end  of  Middle  Ages  to  the  present  Special  attention  to 
twentieth  century  developments  including  the  Nazi  holocaust  and 
its  aftermath,  the  Zionist  movement  and  the  creation  of  the  State 
of  Israel;  rise  of  the  contemporary  American  Jewish  community 
Students  who  have  previously  received  credit  for  HIST  355  and 
HIST  313  may  not  enroll. 

HIST  284  East  Asian  Civilization  I  (3)  An  interdisciplinary 
survey  of  the  development  of  East  Asian  cultures  An  historical 
approach  drawing  on  all  facets  of  East  Asian  traditional  life,  to 
gam  an  appreciation  of  the  fascinatingly  different  and  complex 
cultures  of  the  area 

HIST  285  East  Asian  Civilization  II  (3)  a  survey  of  the 
historical  development  of  Modem  Asia  smce  1700  Pnmanfy 
concerned  with  the  efforts  of  east  asians  to  preserve  the* 
traditional  cultures  m  the  face  of  western  expansion  m  the 
eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries,  and  their  attempts  to 
survrve  as    nations  in  the  twentieth  century 

HIST  290  African  Civilization  (3)  A  brief  survey  of  the 
history  of  Sub-Saharan  Africa  from  prehistoric  times  to  the  end  of 
the  colonial  era  Special  focus  on  neolithic  civilizations,  major 
migrations  and  political  and  commercial  developments  m  pre- 
colonial  and  colonial  Africa 

HIST  301   Women  and  Industrial  Development  (3) 

Analysis  of  women's  role  m  the  industrial  state  Emphasis  on  (he 
process  of  industrialization  and  its  .effect  on  women's  Irves  snee 
the  industrial  revolution  Comparisons  of  women  m  ndustnal  and 
non -industrial  settings 

HIST  304  Modern  Church  History  (3)  introduction  to 
major  developments  and  problems  of  modem  church  history 
primarily  in  Europe  from  the  waning'  of  the  confessional  age  i 
the  17th  and  18th  centuries  through  Ihe  20th  century 

HIST  305  The  Eastern  Orthodox  Church:  Its  Cultural 

History  (3)  A  study  ot  the  development  of  the  Christian  church 
in  the  Near  East  and  Eastern  Europe  from  the  conversion  of 
constantine  to  the  present  Emphasis  will  be  on  the  relations 
between  church  and  state  in  vanous  penods  and  on  the 
influence  of  Eastern  Christianity  on  the  cuftures  of  tradrbonaly 
eastern  orthodox  nations 
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HIST  306  History  of  Religion  In  America  (3)  ft  history  ol 
religion,  religious  movements,  and  chui 
early  colonial  period  lo  the  present,  wtl 
relation  ol  church  and  society 

HIST  308  Religion  In  America:  Historical  Topics  (3) 

Selected  aspects  ot  the  American  religious  exp 

May   be  repeated  to  a  maximum  ol 

content  differs 

HIST    309    Prosemlnar    in    Historical    Writing    (3) 

Discussions  and  research  papers  designed  to  acqu 

student  with     the  methods  and  problems 

presentation  The  student  will  be  encouraged  to  examirv 

phases  ol  history  which  he    regards  as  his  spa 

HIST  310  The  Practice  of  History  (3)  Prerequisite  one 

course    in    history     Methods    ol    historical    reseai 

presentation  Not  open  tor  credit  to  students  majoring  <n  history 

HIST  311  Approaches  to  the  Past  (3)  Prerequisite  one 

course  in  history   Analysis  ot  various  theories  and  schools  of 

historical  interpretation  Not  open  lor  credit  to  studenls  maioring 

in  history 

HIST  312  Crisis  and  Change  In  the  United  States  (3) 

Prerequisite    one  course  in  history    Major   historical 

controversies,  and  readjustments  m  the  United  States 

HIST  313  Crisis  and  Change  in  European  Society  {3) 

Prerequisite    one  course   m  history    Major   historical 

conlroversies,  and  readjustments  m  European  society 

HIST  314  Crisis  and  Change  in  the  Middle  East  and 

Africa  (3)  Prerequisite  one  course  in  history  Major  historical 

crises,  controversies,  and  readjustments  in  the  Middle  East  and 

Africa 

HIST    315    Crisis    and    Change    in    East    Asia    (3) 

Prerequisite    one  course   m  history    Major   historical     I 

controversies,  and  readjustments  m  East  Asia 

HIST  316  Crisis  and  Change  in  Latin  America  (3) 

Prerequisite    one   course   in   history    Major   historical   crisis. 

controversies,  and  readjustments  in  Latin  America 

HIST  317  The  Professions  and  Society  (3)  Prerequisite 

one  course  m  history  The  relationship  of  science,  technology. 
medicine,  law.  or  education  to  other  historical  developments  and 
controversies  m  particular  societies 

HIST  319  Special  Topics  in  History  (3)  HIST  324 
Classical  Greece  (3)  The  ancient  Greeks  from  Homer  to 
Socrates.  800-400  B  C  Society  and  religion  ol  the  city-state,  the 
art  and  literature  of  Penclean  Athens,  the  Peloponnesian  war. 
and  the  intellectual  circle  of  Socrates  Not  available  for  students 
who  have  taken  HIST  420 

HIST  325  Alexander  the  Great  and  the  Hellenistic 
Age  (3)  History  ol  the  Greeks  400-30  B  C  Alexander 
changes  he  wrought  in  the  Mediterranean  world,  fhe  rise  ot 
monarchies  and  leagues,  new  directions  m  religion,  art, 
literature,  and  science,  and  Hellenization  of  the  Near  East, 
including  the  Jews  Not  available  for  students  who  have  taken 
HIST  420 

HIST  326  The  Roman  Republic  (3)  Ancient  Rome  753-44 
B  C  ,  From  its  founding  to  the  assassination  of  Julius  Caesar 
Rome's  conquest  ot  the  Mediterranean  world,  the  social  and 
political  forces  which  brought  it  about,  and  the  consequent 
transformation  and  decline  of  the  republic  Not  available  for 
students    who  have  taken  HIST  421 

HIST  327  The  Roman  Empire  (3)  Roman  history  from 
Augustus  fo  Heraclius.  44  B  C  -A  D  64 1  The  Imperial  court  and 
government,  the  diversity  ot  culture  m  provinces  and  cities  and 
the  progress  of  Romanization,  Roman  religion  and  its 
transformation  m  late  antiquity,  the  Roman  army  and  defense  of 
the  frontiers  Not  available  for  students  who  have  taken  HIST 
421 

HIST  330  Medieval  Civilization  I  (3)  f  urope  Irom  the  tall 
of  Rome  to  the  death  of  Charlemagne  The  economic,  social 
and  intellectual  movements  which  shaped  the  civilization  of  the 
Lalm  West,  including  the  rise  of  Christianity  and  I 
creation  of  a  feudal  nobility,  and  the  foundation  of  European 
states  Developments  in  art  and  literature  Readings  Irom 
sources  when  available  in  translation 

HIST  331  Medieval  Civilization  II  (3)  Medieval 

in  the  12th  and   13th  centuries    Ihe  Renaissance  of  Ihi 
century,    the    rise    ot    universities,    gothic    architectui 
European  state  system,  medieval  parliaments  and  scholastic 
learning    and    culture     Emphasis    on    cultural    and    political 
developments  ot  the  high  Middle  Ages  with  study  ol  the  principal 
sources  of  medieval  thought  and  learning,  ail 
and  political  theory  Recommended  as  a  sequel  to  HIST  4 1 1 

HIST  332  Europe  During  the  Renaissance  and 
Reformation  I  {3)  Continental  Europe  Irom  1450  to  1650 
development  and  spread  ol  Renaissance  culture  growth  m  the 
powers  of  central  government,  economic  expansion  and 
beginnings  of  overseas  colonization,  drvision  of 
Christendom  into  two  rrval  religious  camps  Particular  emphasis 
on  Ihe  Protestanl  and  Catholic  reformations  and  their 
consequences  for  Europe's  political,  social,  and 
development  Renaissance  and  reformation.  1450-1555  The 
age    ol  rebgious  wars.  1555-1650 


HIST  333  Europe  During  the  Renaissance  and 
Reformation  II  (3)  (    ni.nuat.on  ol  HIST  332 

HIST  334  The  Age  of  Absolutism,   1600-1715  (3) 

i   ■    ol  Louis  XIV,  with  emphasis  upon  social, 
religious,    and  cultural  developments 

HIST   335   Society,   Ideas  and   Culture   In   the  Old 
Regime,  17  15-1789  (3)  Europe  during  the  French  revolution 
II  oleonic    period        Intellectual,    social,    and    cultural 
movements  in  revolutionary  Em 

HIST  336  Europe  In  the  19th  Century.  1815-1919(3) 

litical,  economic,  social,  and  cultural  development  of 

Europe    from  the  Congress  of  Vienna  to  the  First  World  War 

HIST  337  Europe  In  the  World  Setting  of  the  20th 
Century  (3)  Political,  economic  and  cultural  developments  in 
20th  century  Europe  with  special  emphasis  on  the  factors 
involved  m  the  two  world  wars  and  their  global  impacts  and 
significance 

HIST  340  Eastern  Europe  Under  Communism  (3)  l"hi 
evolution  of  communist  regimes  and  socialist  societies  in 
Poland,  Czechoslavakia.  Hungary,  East  Germany.  Romania  and 
i  with  separate  treatment  of  Yugoslavia  Emphasis  on 
pre- 1945    continuity  and  post- 1945  change 

HIST  341  History  of  Anti-Semitism  (3)  The  historical 
development  ol  anti-Semitism  in  its  European  context  Anti- 
Semitism  both  as  a  set  ot  ideas  and  as  a  political  movement  from 
the  ancient  era  to  the  present,  with  emphasis  on  the  modern  era 

HIST  342  Fascism:  Theory  and  Practice  (3)  The  ongms 
and  history  ol  lascism  m  Europe,  1918-1945  Emphasis  divided 
between  the  industrialized  (or  industrializing)  nations  and  the 
largely  agrarian  countries  ol  Europe  The  rise  of  fascism  in  other 
parts  of  the  world 

HIST  344  The  Russian  Revolutions  of  1917  (3)  A  close 
examination  of  the  historical  background,  the  doctrines,  the 
immediate  causes,  the  events,  and  the  results  of  the  February 
and   October  revolutions 

HIST  346  Social  and  Cultural  History  of  Europe  (3)  An 

exploration  of  social  structure,  tile  styles,  rituals,  symbols,  and 
myths  of  the  peoples  of  Europe 

HIST   347   History   of   Crime    and   Punishment   (3) 

Emphasis  on  the  historical  development  ol  law  enforcement 
agencies,  criminal  jurisdictions  and  trial  procedure.  1500-1800 
Nature  of  principle  felonies  and  major  trends  m  crime,  penal 
theory  and   practice  m  historical  perspective 

HIST  350  History  of  Baltimore  (3)  Social,  economic, 
■  md  political  evolution  ol  Baltimore  and    its  inhabitants 
from  first  settlement  to  the  present 

HIST  351   Social  History  of  Washington.   D.C.   (3) 

Development  ol  the  resident  city'  of  Washington 
neighborhoods,  schools,  places  of  worship,  economic 
establishments,  and  local  population  groups 

HIST  360  American  Colonial  History  (3)  Colonial 
America  from  Jamestown  to  1763  The  establishment  of  the 
various  colonies  with  emphasis  on  the  reasons  lor  the  instability 
of  colonial  society  to  1689,  the  emergence  of  stable  societies 
after  1689,  the  development  ot  colonial  regionalism,  political 
institutions,  social  divsions.  education,  urban  and  Irontier 
problems    m  the  eighteenth  century 

HIST  36 1  The  American  Revolution  (3)  The  background 
and  course  of  the  American  revolution  through  the  formation  ol 
the  Constitution  Emphasis  on  the  impact  of  the  political 
movement  and  war  years  on  the  character  of  American  society 

HIST  362  The  Formative  Period  in  America.  1789- 

1824  (3)  The  evolution  of  the  federal  government,  the  origins 
of  political  parties,  problems  of  foreign  relations  in  an  era  ot 
international  conflict,  beginnings  of  the  industrial  revolution  in 
America,  and  the  birth  of  Sectionalism 
HIST  363  The  Middle  Period  of  American  History, 
1824-1860  (3)  An  examination  ot  the  political  history  of  the 
United  States  from  Jackson  to  Lincoln  with  particular  emphasis 
'  lactors  producing  Jacksonian  Democracy,  Manifest 
Destiny,  the  Whig  Party,  the  anti-slavery  movement,  the 
Republican  Party,  and  Secession 

HIST  364  Reconstruction  and  the  New  Nation  (3) 

Sectional  and  class  conllicts  and  their  impact  on  American  lite 
and  institutions  Irom  the  Civil  War  through  the  gilded  age.  social, 
economic     and     political     recon  sti  Union, 

industrialization,  urbanization  and  technological  changes 

HIST  365  The  Progressive  Period:  the  United  States. 
1 896- 1 9 1 9  <3)  How  the  Wm  McKmley-T  Roosevelt-W  H  Tafl- 
Woodrow  Wilson  administrations  dealt  with  the  trust,  money. 
tariff,  and  black  issues  World  War  I  is  treated  briefly 
HIST  366  Between  the  Wars:  the  United  States, 
1919-1945  (3)  The  American  way  of  life  in  the  1920s  and 
1930  s.  the  Great  Depression.  New  Deal,  and  a  brief 
consideration  World  War  ll 

HIST  367  The  United  States  Since  World  War  II  (3) 
American  history  from  the  inauguration  of  Harry  S  Truman  to  Ihe 
present  with  emphasis  upon  poises  and  foreign  relations,  but 
^»ns«deration  ol  special  topics  such  as  radcaksm. 
conservation,    and  labor 


HIST  374  Modern  Jewish  History  I:  the  Road  to 
Emancipation,  165O-1870  (3)  Social,  political,  economic. 
and  cultural  change  m  the  Jewish  world  since  1650  Emphasis  on 
emancipation,  assimilation,  and  new  forms  ol  Jewish  Idi 
Western  and  Eastern  European  Jewry  Irom  the  1 7th  to  Ihe  20th 
centuries 

HIST  375  Modern  Jewish  History  II:  World  Jewry 
Since  1870  (3)  Continuation  of  HIST  374 

HIST  376  History  of  Zionism  and  the  State  of  Israel 

(3)  ideological  and  political  factors  leading  to  the  establishment 
ot  a  secular  Jewish  slate  m  1946  Zionist  thought  of  Herzl.  Ahad 
Ha  am,  the  socialist  and  religious  Zionist,  and  the  revisionists. 
diplomatic    activities.    A/ab-israel    conflict,    post- 1948    Israeli 

society 

HIST  360  American  Relations  With  China  and  Japan, 
1740-1970  (3)  American  political,  economic,  and  cultural 
relations  with  China  and  Japan  from  the  American  colonial  era  to 
the  present  Diplomacy  and  power  politics  Christian  missions, 
immigration  and  exclusion,  overseas  education,  art  and 
literature,  trade,  investment,  technology 

HIST  390  Middle  East  I  (3)  a  survey  ol  the  political .  cuttrai 
and  institutional  history  covering    the  period  up  lo  the  Tenth 

century 

HIST  391  Middle  East  II  (3)  a  survey  ol  the  political,  cultral 
and  institutional  history  covering  the  period  up  from  the  tenth 
century  lo  the  beginning  of  the    nineteenth  century 

HIST  392  History  of  the  Contemporary  Middle  Eaat 

(3)  The  rise  of  sovereign  nation-slates,  modernization. 
westernization  and  secularization  m  a  traditional  society,  shitting 
political  and  economic  power  groupings  within  a  regional  and 
global  context 

HIST  395  Honors  Colloquium  I  (3)  Enrollment  limited  to 
students  admitted  by  the  departmental  honors  committee 
Discussion  of  reading  and  written  work  m  weekly  semrar 
meetings 

HIST  396  Honors  Colloquium  II  (3)  Continuation  ot  mST 
395 

HIST  398  Honors  Thesis  (3)  HIST  400  Independent 
Study  (1-6)  Prerequisite  departmental  approval  ol  research 
project  and  consent  of  the  department  Available  to  all  students 
who  wish  to  pursue  a  specific  research  topic 

HIST  401  The  Scientific  Revolution:  From 
Copernicus  to  Newton  (3)  Major  events  m  the  history  ol 
physical  science  during  the  16th  and  17th  centuries  and  the* 
relation  to  philosophy,  religion  and  society  in  Western  Europe 
The  attack  on  ancient  and  medieval  scientific  theories  the 
transition  Irom  geocentric  to  heliocentric  astronomy,  discoveries 
of  Kepler.  Galileo  and  Newton,  and  the  establishment  ol  the 
'mechanical  philosophy   that  dominated  early  modern  science 

HIST  402  The  Development  of  Modern  Physical 
Science:  From  Newton  to  Einstein  (3)  The  history  ot 
physics  m  the  18th  and  19th  centuries,  including  some  of  its 
connections  with  mathematics,  technology,  chemistry  and 
planetary  science  Emphasis  on  internal  technical  developments 
m  physical  theory,  with  some  discussion  ol  experimental, 
philosophical  and  sociological  aspects  This  is  the  second  part 
ot  a  three-semester  sequence  (HIST  40 1 .  HIST  402.  PHYS  490), 
each  part  may  be  taken  independently  of  the  others  For  l-iST 
402  the  prerequisites  are  MATH  1 10  and  PHYS  1 12  OR  1 17.  or 
equivalent  competence  m  mathematics   and  physics 

HIST  403  20th  Century  Revolutions  In  the  Physical 
Sciences  (3)  MATH  110  and  PHYS  112  or  117.  or  equrvalent 
competence  m  malhematics  and  phys»cs  Analysis  of  major 
changes  m  knowledge  ol  the  physical  world,  including  quantum 
theory/atomic  structure,  relativity  cosmology  and  continental 
drift/plate  tectonics,  theories  about  the  nature  of  scientific 
revolutions 

HIST  404  History  of  Modern  Biology  (3)  The  eternal 
development  of  biology  m  the  n^eteenth  and  twentieth 
centuries,  including  evolution,  ce*  theory,  heredity  and 
development,  spontaneous  generation,  and  mechanism  • 
vitalism  controversies  The  philosophical  aspects  ol  the 
development  ol  scientific  knowledge  and  the  *\teraclion  ol 
biology  with  chemistry    and  physics 

HIST  407  History  of  Technology  (3)  The  changing 
character  of  technology  m  modem  history.  beo>nr*ng  with  the 
Middle  Ages,  but  concentrating  on  the  Industrial  RevoMion  and 
its  aftermath,  the  nature  ol  technological  knowledge,  the 
sources  ol  technological  change,  and  the  impact  of  technology 
on  ad  aspects  ol  our  culture 

HIST  409  Topics  In  the  History  of  Science  and 
Technology  (3)  Selected  topes  m  the  history  of  science  and 
technology  May  be  repealed  lo  maximum  of  Six  semester  hours 

HIST  410  Introduction  to  Archives  I  (3)  Pre*ecM»rte 
Consent  of  department  Corequsrte  HIST  4 1 1  History  of  the 
bas<  ■ntesectuai  problems  relating  to  archives  and  manusonpt 
repositories  emphasis  on  problems  ol  selection,  access, 
preservation,  tftvenlorying  and  edrtng  as  wef  as  the  variety  of 
istrtutions  housing  documents 
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HIST  411  Introduction  to  Archives  II  (3)  t'u-requistfe 
Consent  of  department  Corequisite  MIST  410  Practical 
experience  through  placement  in  cooperating  archives  or 
manuscript  repositories  <n  the 

Baltimore  Annapolis  Washington,  D  C  areas  Assignments  to 
specific  projects  based  on  jnM 

HIST  412  Readings  In  Psycho-history  (3)  Application  ot 
psychological  theories  to  the  stud.  nalities 

and  coin 

and  an  evaluation  ot  recent 

HIST  413  Hlatory  of  Medicine  and  Public  Health  (3) 
The  history  ol  medicine  and  public  health  trom  primitive  limes  to 
the  present,  covering  maior  medical  theories,  therapeutics,  and 
techniques,  the  evolution  ol  the  medicine  man  or  priest -physician 
into  a  professional  medical  practitioner,  and  the  close 
relationship  between  medicine  and  society 

HIST  4 14  Hlatory  of  European  Ideas  I  (3)  Review  of  the 
basic  western  intellectual  traditions  as  a  heritage  from  the 
ancient-world  Selected  important  currents  of  thought  from  the 
scientific  revolution  ol  the  16th  and  17th  centuries  down  lo  the 
end  of  the  18th  century 

HIST    415    History    of    European    Ideas    II    (3)    a 

continuation  of  HIST  414  emphasizing  19th  and  20th  century 
thought 

HIST  418  Jews  and  Judaism:  Selected  Historical 
Topics  (3)  Repeatable  to  a  maximum  of  6  credit  hours  it  topics 
differ 

HIST  419  Special  Topics  in  History  (3)  May  be  repeated 

to  a  maximum  of  nine  hours 

HIST  422  Byzantine  Empire  I  (3)  The  Eastern  Roman 

Empire  from  Constantme  the  Great  to  the  crisis  of  the  ninth 

century    The  development  of  the  late  Roman  state  info  the 

Medieval  Christian  Byzantine  empire  and  the  evolution  of  a 

distinctive  Byzantine  culture 

HIST  423  Byzantine  Empire  II  (3)  The  Byzantine  empire 

from    the    Macedonian    renaissance    lo    the    conquest    of 

Constantinople  by  the  Turks  in  1453  the  Byzantine  empire  at  its 

height,  the  crusades.  Byzantium  as  a  minor  power,  and  its 

contributions  to  the  Renaissance  and  the  cultures  of  Russia  and 

the  Balkans 

HIST  424  History  of  Russia  to  1801  (3) 

HIST  42S  History  of  Russia  From  1801  -  1917  (3)  A 

continuation  of  HIST  424 

HIST  426  Age  of  Industry:  Britain  1760  to  1914  (3) 

An  economic,  social,  political  and  cultural  analysis  of  Britain  m 
the  age  ot  her  industrial  supremacy  The  nature  of  the  first 
industrial  revolution,  the  emergence  of  modern  social  classes; 
the  cultural  impact  of  industrialization,  politics  and  society  m  the 
early  and  mid-nmeteenth  century.  Victonanism  and  its  critics, 
imperialism  and  politics  high  and  low  culture  the  rise  of  labor; 
social  and  political  tensions  1910-1914 

HIST  427  Age  of  Decline:  Britain  1914  to  Present  (3) 

British  society  since  the  First  World  War  The  social,  cultural, 
economic  and  political  impact  of  the  First  World  War;  labor  and 
politics  m  the  1920s  and  1930s,  the  mter-war  depression, 
appeasement  and  foreign  policy  the  social  impact  of  the 
Second  World  War;  the  welfare  state  and  nationalization  of 
industry,  the  dissolution  of  Empire,  the  emergence  of  a 
consumer  society  social  criticism  m  1950s,  the  economic  and 
political  problems  of  the  1960s  and  1970s 
HIST  430  Tudor  England  (3)  An  examination  ol  the 
political,  religious  and  social  forces  in  English  life.  1485-1603, 
with  special  emphasis  on  Tudor  government,  the  English 
reformation  and  the  Elizabethan  era 

HIST  431  Stuart  England  (3)  An  examination  of  the 
political,  religious  and  social  forces  in  English  life,  1603-1714, 
with  special  emphasis  on  Puritanism  and  the  English  revolutions 
HIST  432  Britain  In  the  18Th  Century  (3)  Developments 
m  Great  Britain  from  the  revolution  of  1688  to  the  end  of  the 
Napoleonic  wars 

HIST  434  Constitutional  History  of  Great  Britain  I  (3) 

Constitutional  development  m  England,  with  emphasis  on  the 
history  of  the  royal  prerogative,  the  growth  of  the  common  law, 
the  development  of  Parliament,  and  the  emergence  of 
systematized    government  First  semester,  to  1485 

HIST  435  Constitutional  History  of  Great  Britain  II  (3) 

Constitutional  development  in  england,  with  emphasis  on  the 
history  of  the  royal  prerogative,  the  growth  of  the  common  law, 
the  development  of  parliament,  and  the  emergence  of 
systematized  government  Second  semester,  since  1485 
HIST  436  French  Revolution  and  Napoleon  (3)  The 
causes  and  course  ol  the  French  Revolution  with  emphasis  on 
the  struggle  among  elites,  popular  intervention,  the  spread  of 
counterrevolution,  the  Terror  as  repression  and  popular 
government,  the  near  collapse  of  the  Republic,  and  the 
establishment  and  defeat  ot  dictatorship 

HIST  437  Modern  France  from  Napoleon  to 
DeGaulle  (3)  The  changing  political  and  cultural  values  of 
French  society  in  response  to  recurrent  crises  throughout  the 
19th  and  20th  centuries  Students  should  have  had  some 
previous  survey  of  either  western  civilization  or  European 
history 


HIST  440  Germany  In  the  Nineteenth  Century,  1815- 
1914  (3)  in.-  ilevolopmenl  ot  modern  Germany  and  t'- 
national  socialism 

HIST  441  Germany  in  the  Twentieth  Century,  1914- 
1945  (3)  Germany's  aims  and  policies  during  world  War  I,  its 
condition  and  policies  m  the  mter-war  period,  the  nse  of  national 
socialism,  and  Germany's  pari  m  World  War  II 
HIST  442  The  Soviet  Union  (3)  A  history  ol  Soviet  Russia 
and  the  Soviet  Union  from  1917  lo  Ihe  present  Stress  on  the 
relationship  between  Marxist  theory  and  practice,  and  the 
development  of  peculiarly  socialist  institutions  and  practices 
HIST  443  Modern  Balkan  History  (3)  a  political,  socio- 
economic, and  cultural  history  ol  Yugoslav.  Bulgaria.  Romania, 
Greece,  and  Albania  from  the  breakdown  ot  Ottoman 
domination  to  the  present  Emphasis  is  on  movements  for 
national  liberation  during  the  nineteenth  cenlury  and  on 
approaches  to  modernization  m  Ihe  twentieth  century 
HIST  444  Nineteenth  Century  European  Diplomatic 
History  (3)  The  development  and  execution  of  European 
diplomacy  Irom  the  Congress  of  Vienna  to  the  outbreak  of 
World  War  1,  concentrating  on  Central  and  Western  Europe 
HIST  445  Twentieth  Century  European  Diplomatic 
History  (3)  The  development  and  execution  of  european 
diplomacy  from  the  outbreak  of  World  War  I  to  the  conclusion  of 
World  War  II.  concentrating  on  Central  and  Western  Europe 
HIST  446  European  Economic  History  to  1750  (3) 
Economic  development  of  Europe  from  the  manorial  economy  of 
medieval  feudalism  through  the  emergence  of  capitalist 
institutions  and  overseas  empires  to  the  advent  of  the  industrial 
revolution 

HIST  447  European  Economic  History  Since  1750 
(3)  The  mainsprings  of  the  Industrial  Revolution  first  in  18th 
century  England  and  then  across  the  rest  of  Europe  during  the 
19th  and  20th  centuries  Emphasis  on  the  English,  French. 
German,  Austro-Hunganan  and  Russian  experiences  with 
private  capitalism  and  public  policy,  including  fascism  and 
communism  Social  consequences  of  industrial  development 
such  as  urbanization  and  the  rise  of  labor  movements 
HIST  450  Economic  History  of  the  United  States  to 
1865  (3)  The  development  of  the  American  economy  from 
Columbus  through  the    Civil  War 

HIST  451  Economic  History  of  the  United  States 
After  1865  (3)  The  development  of  the  American  economy 
from  the  Civil  War    to  the  present 

HIST  452  Diplomatic  History  of  the  United  States  to 
1898  (3)  American  foreign  relations  from  the  beginning  of  the 
American  Revolution  in  1775  through  the  Spanish- American  War 
ol  1898,  including  both  international  developments  and  domestic 
influences  that  contributed  to  American  expansion  in  world 
affairs,  and  analyses  of  significant  individuals  active  in  American 
diplomacy  and  foreign  policy 

HIST  453  Diplomatic  History  of  the  United  States 
Since  1898  (3)  American  foreign  relations  m  the  twentieth 
century  during  the  age  of  Imperialism,  World  War  I.  the  Great 
Depression,  World  War  II,  and  the  Cold  War  A  continuation  of 
HIST  452 

HIST  454  Constitutional  History  of  the  United 
States:  From  Colonial  Origins  to  1860  (3)  The 
interaction  of  government,  law,  and  politics  m  the  constitutional 
system  The  nature  and  purpose  of  constitutions  and 
constitutionalism,  the  relationship  between  the  constitution  and 
social  forces  and  influences,  the  way  in  which  constitutional 
principles,  rules,  ideas,  and  institutions  affect  events  and  are  in 
turn  affected  by  events  The  origins  of  American  politics  and 
constitutionalism  through  the  constitutional  convention  of  1787 
Major  constitutional  problems  such  as  the  origins  of  judicial 
review,  democratization  of  government,  slavery  in  the  territories 
and  political  system  as  a  whole 

HIST  455  Constitutional  History  of  the  United 
States:  Since  1860  (3)  American  public  law  and 
government,  with  emphasis  on  the  interaction  of  government, 
law,  and  politics  Emphasis  on  the  political-constitutional 
system  as  a  whole,  rather  than  simply  the  development  of 
constitutional  law  by  the  Supreme  Court  Major  crises  m 
American  government  and  politics  such  as  Civil  War. 
reconstruction,  the  1890s.  the  new  deal  era,  the  civil  disorders 
of  the  1960's 

HIST  456  History  of  Ideas  in  America  to  1865  (3)  The 
ideas,  conflicts,  myths,  and  realities  that  shaped  American 
character  and  society  from  the  first  settlements  to  the  Civil  War 
HIST  457  History  of  Ideas  in  America  Since  1865  (3) 
A  continuation  of  HIST  456 

HIST  458  Selected  Topics  in  Women's  History  (3) 
Selected  topics  on  women  m  American  society  including  such 
areas  as  women  and  the  law,  women  and  politics,  the  'feminine 
mystique'  and  the  new  feminism  '  May  be  repeated  to  a 
maximum  of  six  semester  hours  Students  previously  receiving 
credit  m  HIST  408  may  not  enroll 

HIST  459  Society  In  America:  Historical  Topics  (3)  A 
consideration  of  selected  aspects  of  American  society  from 
colonial  times  to  the  present  Special  emphasis  on  regionalism. 
immigration,  nativism.  minorities,  urbanization,  and  social 
responses  to  technological  changes  May  be  repeated  to  a 
maximum  of  six  credits  if    topics  are  different 


HIST  460  History  of  Labor  In  the  United  States  (3) 
The  American  working  da  _ompositK>n.  its 

myths  and  utopias.  its  social  conditions  and  its  impact  on 
American  jni 

HIST  461  Blacks  in  American  Life:  1865  to  Present 
(3)      i  'oleol  Ihe  Black  in  nphasis 

on  twenlielh  century  developments  the  migration  from  farm  to 
growth  ol  the  civil  rights  n  juestion 

as  a  national   problem 

HIST  462  The  Civil  War  (3)      rjetassd  ,tudy  ol  historical 
tattoos,  the  forces,    situations  and  events  that  caused 
the  waf    the  v  pact 

HIST  463  History  of  the  Old  South  (3)  The  golden  age  ol 

uth.  the 
antebellum  plantation  society,  (tie  development  ot     regional 

-["-riment  m  indepei   I 
HIST  464  History  of  the  New  South  (3)  The  -  ^penance 
of  defeat,  the  restructuring  of  Bouthu  'pact  of 

industrialization  and  the  modern  racial  adjustment 
HIST  465  History  of  the  American  Frontier:  the 
Trans-Allegheny  West  (3)  Major  historical  interpretation  ol 
the  significance  to  the  period  ol  the  Trans -Allegheny  West 
Assesses  the  impact  of  the  frontier  experience  on  American 
history  Equal  attention  is  given  to  political,  economic,  social  and 
cultural  problems  associated  with  the  development  of  the  west 
Indian  culture,  treatment  of  the  Indians,  and  Indian- White 
relations  are  integrated  into  the  course  through  readings  and 
lectures 

HIST  466  History  of  the  American  Frontier:  the 
Trans-Mississippi  West  (3)  Exploration,  settlement  and 
development  ot  the  Trans-Mississippi  West  Assesses  the 
impact  of  the  frontier  experience  on  American  history  Equal 
attention  is  given  to  political,  economic,  social  and  cultural 
problems  associated  with  Ihe  development  of  the  West  Indian 
culture,  treatment  of  Ihe  Indians,  and  mdian-white  relations  are 
integrated  into  the  course  through  readings  and  lectures 
HIST  467  History  of  Maryland  (3)  Pot.ticat.  social  and 
economic  history  of  Maryland  from  seventeenth  century  to  the 
present 

HIST  470  Diplomatic  History  of  Latin  America  (3)  A 
survey  of  the  political,  economic  and  cultural  relations  of  the 
Latin  American  nations  with  emphasis  on  their  relations  with  the 
United  States  and  the  development  of  the  inter-Amencan 
system 

HIST  471  History  of  Brazil  (3)  The  history  of  Brazil  with 
emphasis  on  the  national  period 

HIST  472  History  of  the  Argentine  Republic  (3) 
Concentration  upon  the  recent  history  of  Argentina  with 
emphasis  upon  the  social  and  economic  development  ot  a  third 
world  nation 

HIST  473  History  of  the  Spanish  Caribbean  (3)  HIST 
474  History  of  Mexico  and  Central  America  I  (3) 

History  ot  Mexico  and  Central  America,  beginning  with  the  Pre- 

Spanish    Indian    cultures    and    continuing    through    European 

contact,      conquest,   and   colonial   dominance,   down  to   the 

beginning  of  the   Mexican  War  for  Independence  in  1810 

HIST  475  History  of  Mexico  and  Central  America  II 

(3)  A  continuation  of  HIST  474  with  emphasis  of  Ihe  political 

development  of  the  Mexican  nation 

HIST  476  History  ot  Canada  (3)  A  history  ot  Canada  with 

special  emphasis  on  the  nineteenth  century  and  upon  Canadian 

relations  with  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States 

HIST  477  American  Foreign  Relations  in  the  Age  of 

Roosevelt  (3)  An  intensive  study  of  foreign  relations  from 

1932  to  1945  Diplomacy  in  the  Great  Depression,  nse  and  fall  of 

American  isolationism,    aid-short-of-war'  m  opposition  to  Axis 

aggression,  FDR's  conduct  of  foreign  affairs  during  World  War  II. 

his  guidance  toward  an  expanded  leadership  role  for  the  United 

States  after  the  war,  and  beginnings  of  the  Cold  War  with  the 

Soviet  Union 

HIST  480  History  of  Traditional  China  (3)  China  from 

earliest  times  to  1644  A  D    Emphasis  on  the  development  of 

traditional  Chinese  culture,  society,  and  government 

HIST  481  A  History  of  Modern  China  (3)  Modem  China 

from  1644  to  the  People's  Republic  of  China  Emphasis  on  the 

coming  of  the  west  to  China  and  the  various  stages  of  the 

Chinese  reaction 

HIST  482  History  of  Japan  to   1800  (3)  Traditional 

Japanese  civilization  from  the  age  ol  Shinto  mythology    and 

introduction  of  continental  learning  down  to  the  rule  of  military 

families,  the  transition  to  a  money  economy,  and  the  creation  of 

a  townsmen's  culture  A  survey  of  political,  economic,  religious, 

and    cultural  history 

HIST  483  History  of  Japan  Since   1800  (3)  Japans 

renewed  contact  with  the  western  world  and  emergence  as  a 

modern  state,  industrial  society,  and  world  power    1800-1931. 

and  Japan's  road  to  war.  occupation,  and  recovery,  1931  to  the 

present 

HIST  485  History  of  Chinese   Communism  (3)  An 

analysis  of  the  various  factors  in  modern  Chinese  history  that  led 

to  the  victory  of  the  Chinese  communis!  party  in  1949  and  of  the 

subsequent  course  of  events  ot  the  People's  Republic  of  China. 

from  ca    1919  to  the  present 
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HONR  —  Honors 


HIST  487  History  of  Soviet  Foreign  Relation*.  1917 
to  Present  (3)  A  history  of  Soviet  foreign  relations  both 
conventional  diplomacy  and  the  spread  ot  proletarian 
international  trom  the  October  Revolution  to  the  present 
HIST  401  History  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  (3)  Survey  ot 
the  Ottoman  Turkish  Empire  trom  1300  A  D  To  its  collapse 
during  World  War  I  Emphasis  on  the  empire's  social  and  political 
institutions  and  its  expansion  into  Europe,  the  Arab  East  and 
North  Africa 

HIST  402  The  Contemporary  Middle  East  (3)  This 
course  covers  the  break-up  of  the  Ottoman  empire  and  the 
emergence  of  contemporary  states  ot  the  area 

HIST  405  Twentieth  Century  Algeria  (3)  A  brief  survey 
ot  the  history  of  Algeria  and  an  mdepth  study  ot  twentieth  century 
events  leading  up  to  and  including  the  War  ot  Liberation  and 
Algerian  independence  Reading  knowledge  ot  French 
desirable 

HIST  406  Africa  Since  Independence  (3)  Analysis  ol 
socio-political  and  econo-political  changes  in  Africa  since 
approximately  1960,  development  of  class  structures,  the  role  of 
the  military,  personal  rule  and  the  patrimonial  state  decline  ol 
party  politics  and  participatory  politics  Discussion  of  changes  m 
economic  policies,  policies  wilh  respect  to  rural  communities. 
and  their  relationship  to  the  state  and  decision-making 
HIST  407  Islam  In  Africa  (3)  The  introduction  of  Muslims 
and  Islam  into  Africa  from  approximately  the  eighth  to  nineteenth 
century  Impact  of  Islam  on  a  regional-cultural  basis,  as  well  as 
Islam  m  state  development  A  discussion  of  political  theory  m 
Islamic  Africa,  and  the  impact  ot  Islam  on  social  structures,  eg  . 
domestic  African  slavery  Role  of  Islam  in  resistance  movements 
against  impe'ialism  and  colonization,  as  well  as  the  place  of 
Islam  m  the  independence  movements  of  the  1950s  and  1960s 

HLTH  —  Health 

HLTH    105  Science  and  Theory  of  Health  (2)  The 

scientific  and  philosophical  bases  for  various  theories  of  health. 
including  health,  wellness,  individual  control  and  limitations  of 
health    status,  and  holistic  health 

HLTH  106  Drug  Use  and  Abuse  (3)  An  interdisciplinary 
analysis  of  contemporary  drug  issues  and  problems  The 
course  will  examine  physiological,  psychological.  social, 
philosophical,  historical,  legal  and  health  aspects  of  drug  use 
and  abuse  Special  attention  will  be  focused  on  those  general 
motivations  lor  drug  use  that  attend  life  on  the  college  campus 

HLTH  110  Orientation  to  Health  Education  (1)  This 

course  explores  the  field  of  health  education  m  both  the  school 
and  the  community  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  health  educator 
Professional  preparation  and  career  opportunities  are 
considered 

HLTH  130  Introduction  to  Health  (3)  Development  of 
understanding  and  appreciation  of  the  historic  and  significant 
purpose  and  place  of  each  of  the  specialized  health  areas  m 
general  education  A  study  of  the  educational  and  personal 
requirements  and  opportunities  ol  a  career  in  each  professional 
health  area 

HLTH    140   Personal    and    Community    Health   (3) 

Meaning  and  significance  ot  physical,  mental  and  social  health 
as  related  to  the  individual  and  to  society;  important  phases  of 
national  health  problems,  constructive  methods  of  promoting 
health  of  the  individual  and  the  community,  health  problems 
young  people  encounter  with  special  emphasis  on  health 
knowledge  for  luture    teachers 

HLTH  150  First  Aid  and  Emergency  Medical 
Services  (2)  Lecture,  demonstration  and  training  m 
emergency  care,  including  cardiopulmonary  resuscitation, 
hemorrhage  control,  shock,  poisons  and  bone  m|ury  treatment 
and  childbirth  American  Red  Cross  and  Heart  Association  of 
Maryland  Certification  awarded 

HLTH    230    Introduction    to    Health    Behavior    (3) 

Psychological,  social  psychological,  and  sociological 
approaches  to  the  following  health  areas  development  of 
health  attitudes  and  behavior,  patient-provider  interaction  and 
the  organization   ol  health  care 

HLTH    260    Instructors    Course    In    First    Aid    (2) 

Prerequisite  HLTH  150  or  equivalent  Advanced  consideration 
of  first  aid  techniques,  orientation  to  methods,  techniques  and 
teaching  ajds,  practical  classroom  instruction  required  Red 
Cross  instructor's    certification  awarded 

HLTH  270  Safety  Education  (3)  Safety  in  the  home, 
school  and  community  Safety  education  programs  m  the  public 
schools 

HLTH  280  The  Driver  and  His  Characteristics  (3) 
Prerequisite  HLTH  270  The  aim  of  this  course  is  to  treat  the 
driver  behavior  problem  m  its  relation  to  many  ot  the 
psychophysical  factors  and  forces  m  the  traffic  environment  that 
impinge  upon  the    man  behind  the  wheel 

HLTH  285  Controlling  Stress  and  Tension  (3)  Hearth 

problems  related  to  stress  and  tension  Analysis  of  causitrve 
psycho*  social  stressors  and  mterverang  physiological 
mechanisms  Emphasis  on  prevention  and  control  of  stress 
through  techniques  such  as  biofeedback,  meditation  and 
neuromuscular  relaxation 


HLTH  305  Driver  Education  and  Traffic  Safety  I  (3) 

Prerequisites  HLTH  270,  280  This  course  is  a  study  of  the  place 
of  the  automobile  m  modern  life  and  deals  with  the 
fundamentals,  principles,  practices,  and  content  of  h»gh  school 
driver  education  and  traffic  safety  Laboratory  experience 
consists  of  observation  and  experience  <n  teaching  beginners  to 
drive  m  dual  control  cars  and  simulators  Course  includes  eight 
weeks  ot  practice  teaching 

HLTH  310  Introduction  to  the  School  Health 
Program  (2)  Prerequisites  HLTH  105  OR  140  This  course 
deals  with  the  aspects  of  school  health  health  environment, 
health  services,  and  health  education  The  relationships  of  the 
school  health  program  and  the  general  education  program  are 
emphasized  The  roles  of  teachers,  administrators,  health 
specialists,  and  others  in  related  fields  are  discussed 
HLTH  340  Curriculum,  Instruction  and  Observation 
(3)  Prerequisites  HLTH  140.  270.  310,  420  A  course  designed 
to  provide  directed  observation  and  discussion,  coordinating 
these  experiences  with  those  from  previous  methods  courses  m 
the  development  of  curricula  for  health  and  physical  education 
The  course  is  planned  to  prepare  tor  student  teaching  which 
follows  m  the  same  semester  The  observations  will  be  made  ol 
health  programs  in  junior  and  senior  high  schools  This  course 
must  be  taken  during  the  semester  in  which  the  student  is  doing 
student  teaching 

HLTH  345  Driver  Education  and  Traffic  Safety  II  (3) 
Prerequisites  HLTH  270.  280.  305,  or  their  equivalents 
Comprehensive  programming  tor  driver  education,  teaching  to 
meet  driving  emergencies  and  winter  conditions,  resources  and 
agencies,  the  teacher  and  driver  education  consumer 
education,    insurance  and  liability 

HLTH  365  Organization,  Administration  and 
Supervision  of  School  Safety  Education  (3) 
Prerequisites  HLTH  273.  280.  305.  345  or  their  equivalents 
Designed  for  teachers,  school  administrators,  college 
instructors,  and  others  responsible  for  directing  or  supervising 
safety  programs  in  the  schools  Deals  with  the  problems, 
policies,  practices,  and  procedures  involved  in  the  organization, 
administration  and  the  supervision  of  a  comprehensive  accident 
prevention  and  safety  education  program  tor  the  schools 
Considers  integration  factors  of  the  school  safety  programs 
with  the  special  emphasis  on  traffic  programs 
HLTH  370  Behavioral  Factors  in  Accident  Causation 
and  Prevention  (3)  Prerequisite  HLTH  270  or  permission  of 
instructor  The  role  of  behavioral  factors,  as  opposed  to 
environmental  or  machine-agent  influences  in  determining  and 
reducing  injurious  mishaps  Special  emphasis  on  variables 
which  affect  protective  motivation 

HLTH  371  Communicating  Safety  and  Health  (3)  The 
communication  and  evaluation  of  safety  and  health  information 
Emphasis  on  various  types  of  communications  and  recipient 
factors  which  contribute  to  their  success  or  failure 
HLTH  375  Problems  In  Driver  and  Traffic  Safety 
Education  (3)  Prerequisites  HLTH  270,  280.  305,  345  or  their 
equivalents  An  advanced  course  which  gives  consideration  to 
the  individual  problems  encountered  in  teaching  driver  and 
safety  education  The  psychology  of  teaching  and  learning  are 
emphasized  Consideration  is  given  to  implications  of  emotion 
and  attitude  factors  in  driver  and  traffic  education  The  course 
includes  an  examination  ot  existing  courses  of  study,  research, 
supervisory  and  evaluation  practices 

HLTH  377  Human  Sexuality  (3)  The  biological  and 
developmental  aspects  of  human  sexuality,  the  psychological 
and  emotional  aspects  of  sexual  behavior,  sexual  identity,  the 
historical,  cultural,  social,  linguistic,  legal  and  moral  forces 
affecting  sexual  issues,  the  importance  of  communication, 
disclosure  and  intimacy  in  interpersonal  relationships,  and 
research  trends  m  the  area  of  human  sexuality 
HLTH  300  Organization  and  Administration  of 
School  Health  Programs  (3)  The  three  maior  aspects  of 
the  school  health  program  are  considered  Problems  connected 
with  health  services,  health  instruction,  and  the  health  aspects 
of  the  school  environment  are  discussed  The  responsibilities  ot 
school  personnel  are  delineated  with  emphasis  on  the  role  of 
the  administrator 

HLTH  420  Methods  and  Materials  In  Health 
Education  (3)  Prerequ.sifes  HLTH  105  OR  140.  310  or 
consent  of  instructor  The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  present 
the  interrelationships  of  curriculum  planning,  methodology  and 
the  selection  and  use  of  teaching  aids  and  materials  Special 
problems  associated  with  health  teaching  are  discussed 
Students  will  become  familiar  with  a  variety  of  resources  as  wel 
as  planning  for  and  presenting  demonstration  lessons 
HLTH  430  Health  Education  In  the  Workplace  (3)  A 
survey  ol  the  role  of  health  education  m  work  settings 
Examination  of  occupational  stress,  the  hearth  effects  of  shift 
work,  women's  health  m  the  workplace,  hearth  education 
approaches  to  informing  workers  and  management,  and  health 
promotion  programs  «n  the  workplace 
HLTH  440  Health  Education  and  Behavioral 
Approaches  to  Nutrition  (3)  Prerequisite  NUTR  100  or 
equvalent  Health  education  and  hearth  behavior  methods. 
techniques  and  approaches  appfced  to  nutrition  behavior,  ways 
of  changing  nutrition  and  dietary  behavior,  retalonsrio  between 
nutrition  and  health,  nutrition  education,  psychology  of  eetng. 
and  behavioral  and  cultural  factors  m  diet 


HLTH  450  Health  of  Children  and  Youth  (3)  a  study  ol 

the  health  ot  5  to  18  year  olds  Physical,  mental,  social,  and 
emotional  health  Psychosexual  development,  dwt,  exercise, 
recreation,  and  the  roles  of  parents  and  teachers 

HLTH  455  Physical  Fitness  of  the  Individual  (3)  A 

study  ot  the  major  physical  fitness  problems  confronting  the 
adult  m  modern  society  Consideration  is  grven  to  the  scientific 
appraisal,  development  and  maintenance  of  fitness  at  al  age 
levels  Such  problems  as  obesity,  weight  reduction,  chrorac 
fatigue,  posture,  and  special  exercise  programs  are  explored 
This  course  <s  open  to  persons  outside  the  fields  of  physical 
education   and  health 

HLTH    456    Health    of    the    Aging    and    Aged    (3) 

Psychological,  physiological  and  socio-economic  aspects  of 
aging,  nutrition,  sexuality,  death,  dying,  and  bereavement,  soft- 
actualization  and  creativity,  health  needs  and  crises  ol  the  aged 

HLTH  460  Problems  in  School  Health  Education  In 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Schools  (2*6)  Tras  ts  s 
workshop  type  course  designed  particuJarty  for  nservtce 
teachers  to  acquaint  them  with  the  best  methods  of  providng 
good  health  services,  healthful  environment  and  heaati 
tnetrucfion 

HLTH  465  Safety  Program  Evaluation  (3)  Prerequisite 
HLTH  370  or  permission  of  instructor  Methods  and  techniques 
used  to  evaluate  safety  programs  with  special  reference  to 
managerial  decisionmaking,  needs  assessment  and  hazard 
recognition,  evaluation  and  control 

HLTH  470  The  Health  Program  In  the  Elementary 

School  (3)  Prerequisites  HLTH  105  OR  140.310  This  course, 
designed  for  the  elementary  school  classroom  teacher. 
analyzes  biological  and  sociological  factors  which  determine 
the  health  status  and  needs  of  the  individual  elementary  school 
child  The  various  aspects  of  the  school  program  are  evaluated 
m  terms  of  their  role  m  health  education  The  total  school  heath 
program  is  surveyed  from  the  standpoint  of  organization  and 
administration,  and  health  appraisal  Emphasis  <s  placed  upon 
modern  methods  and  current  materials  m  health  instruction 
(The  state  department  of  education  accepts  this  course  for 
biological  science  credit) 

HLTH  471  Women's  Health  (3)  The  women's  health 
movement  from  the  perspective  of  consumerism  and  termem 
The  physcian-patienl  relationship  <n  the  gynecological  and 
other  medical  settings  The  gynecological  exam,  gynecological 
problems,  contraception,  abortion,  pregnancy,  breast  and 
cervical  cancer  and  surgical  procedures  Psycnotocjcai  aspects 
of    gynecological  concerns 


HLTH  476  Death  Education  (3)  Examination  of  the  c 

and  development  of  present  day  death  attitudes  and  behavior 

by  use  of  a  multidisciplmary  Me  cycle   approach 

HLTH  480  Measurement  in  Health  (3)  Two  lectures  and 
two  laboratory  periods  per  week  The  appbcation  of  the 
principles  and  techniques  of  educational  measurement  to  the 
teaching  of  health  and  physical  education,  study  of  functions 
and  techniques  of  measurements  m  the  evaluation  of  student 
progress  toward  the  objectrves  of  health  and  physical 
education,  and  m  the  evaluation  of  the  effectiveness  of  teactwvj 

HLTH  487  Adult  Health  and  Developmental  Program 
(3)  Training  and  experience  m  a  cfcracaly  oriented  development 
program  for  the  aged 

HLTH  480  Field  Laboratory  Projects  and  Workshop 
(1-6)  A  course  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  persons  n  the 

field  with  respect  to  workshop  and  research  projects  i  speoel 
areas  of  knowledge  not  covered  by  regularly  structured 
courses  Mote  the  maximum  total  number  ol  credits  that  may  be 
earned  toward  any  degree  m  physical  education,  recreation,  or 
hearth    education  under  PHED.  RECR   or  HLTH  489  is  sn 

HLTH  400  Theories  of  Children's  Love  and  Peace 

Behavior  (3)  The  development  ol  love  and  peace  behaviors 
as  health  correlates  in  infra  human  and  human  species  from 
infancy  through  childhood  with  special  emphasis  upon  the  role  of 
physical  education,  recreation,  and  health  The  exarrwujbon  of 
existing  models  m  the  areas  of  famrfy,  school,  and  caracal 
settings 

HLTH  408  Special  Topics  In  Health  (3)  PrereoueUe 
consent  of  nstructor  Topics  of  special  nlerest  n  areas  not 
covered  by  reguiarty  scheduled  courses  Repeatebte  when  the 
subject  matter  >s  different 

HONR  —  Honors 

HONR  118  Freshman  Honors  Colloquium:  Cultural 
and  Historical  (3)  A  cotoquum  on  s  vsnery  of  topes,  each  of 
wrach  wM  nciude  the  study  of  a  culture  or  cultures  from  a 
comparative  or  rvstoricei  perspective  The  course  may  be 
repeated  for  credrt.  with  the  permsson  of  the  Dredor  of  fie 
General  Honors  Program,  rf  the  content  of  the  course  « 
substsnhetY  different  Open  to  General  Honors  freshmen  or 
sophomores  and  to  other  students  by  permaaon  of  the  [Vector 
ol  General  Honors 
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HONR    128   Freshman  Honor*  Colloquium:   Natural 
Sclancaa  and  Mathematics  (3) 
ot  (odk  •- 

repealed  for  credil 
General  Honors  Progran 
substfinr  i 

partibpaj  t^-shmen 

or  sophomores  and  to  oN 
ii  Honors 

HONR  138  Freshman  Honors  Colloquium:  Literature 
and  the  Arts  (3)  i  each  o! 

■ 
viewpoint    The  course  may  bf  repealed  Ioj 
permission  ol  the  Director  ot  the  General  Honors  Program,  it  the 
content    ■  U  i   Class  discussion 

and  active  student  '<>ssed    Open  to 

General  Honors  treshmen  or  sophomores  and  to  other    ■ 
by  permission  ol  the  Director  ol  General  Honors 

HONR  148  Freshman  Honors  Colloquium:  Social  and 
Behavioral  Sciences  (3)         i     i  i  variety  of  topics 

nces  The  course  may  be 
the  permission  ol  the  Director  of  the 
General  Honors  Program,  if  the  content  ol  the  coui 
substantially  different  Class  discussion  and  active  student 
participation  will  be  stressed  Open  to  General  Honors  freshmen 
or  sophomores  and  lo  olher  students  by  permission  ol  the 
Director  of  General  Honors 

HONR  158  Freshman  Honors  Colloquium: 
Interdisciplinary  (3)  A  colloquium  on  a  vai 
interdisciplinary  topics  of  broad  general  interest  The  course 
may  be  repeated  for  credit,  with  the  permission  ol  the  Director  of 
the  General  Honors  Program,  it  fhe  content  ol  the  course  is 
substantially  dilferent  Class  discussion  and  active  student 
participation  will  be  stressed  Open  lo  General  Honors  Ireshmen 
or  sophomores  and  to  other  students  by  permission  of  the 
Director  of  General  Honors 

HONR  318  Honors  Seminar:  Cultural  and  Historical 
(1-3)  A  series  of  seminars,  often  interdisciplinary  in  character, 
and  sometimes  team  taught  The  subjecls  will  vary  from 
semester  lo  semester  The  content  will  always  be  such  that  it 
includes  the  study  of  a  culture  or  cultures  from  a  comparative  or 
historical  perspective  The  seminar  may  be  repeated  for  credit, 
with  the  permission  of  the  Director  of  the  General  Honors 
program,  if  the  content  of  the  course  is  substantially  different 
Open  to  general  and  deparlmental  honors  students  and  to 
others  with  the  permission  of  the  instructor  and  the  Director  of 
General  Honors 

HONR  328  Honors  Seminar:  Natural  Sciences  and 
Mathematics  (1-3)  A  series  of  seminars  in  the  natural 
sciences  and  mathematics,  often  interdisciplinary  m  character 
and  sometimes  team  taught  The  subjects  will  vary  from 
semester  to  semester  The  seminar  may  be  repeated  lor  credit, 
with  the  permission  of  the  Director  of  the  General  Honors 
program,  it  the  content  of  the  course  is  substantially  different 
Open  to  general  and  departmental  honors  students  and  to 
others  with  the  permission  of  lhe  instructor  and  the  Director  of 
General  Honors 

HONR  338  Honors  Seminar:  Literature  and  the  Arts 
(1-3)  A  series  of  seminars  in  literature  and  the  arts,  often 
interdisciplinary  and  sometimes  team  taught  The  subjects  will 
vary  from  semester  to  semester  The  content  will  always  be 
such  that  it  includes  a  focus  on  the  aesthetic  from  an  analytic 
and  evaluative  viewpoint  The  seminar  may  be  repeated  for 
credit,  with  the  permission  of  the  Director  of  the  General  Honors 
program,  if  the  content  of  the  course  is  substantially  different 
Open  to  general  and  departmental  honors  students  and  to 
others  with  the  permission  ol  the  instructor  and  the  Director  of 
General  Honors 

HONR  348  Honors  Seminar:  Social  and  Behavioral 
Sciences  (1-3)  A  series  of  seminars  m  the  social  and 
behavioral  sciences,  often  interdisciplinary  and  sometimes  team 
laughl  The  subjects  will  vary  from  semester  to  semester  The 
seminar  may  be  repeated  tor  credit,  with  the  permission  of  the 
Director  of  the  General  Honors  program,  if  the  content  of  the 
course  is  substantially  different  Open  to  general  and 
deparlmental  honors  students  and  to  others  with  the  permission 
of  the  instructor  and  the   Director  of  General  Honors 

HONR  358  Honors  Seminar:  Interdisciplinary  (1-3)  a 

series  of  seminars  on  broad  interdisciplinary  topics  of  general 
interest  The  subjects  will  vary  from  semester  to  semester  The 
seminar  may  be  repeated  for  credit,  with  the  permission  of  (he 
Director  of  the  General  Honors  program,  if  the  content  of  the 
course  is  substantially  different  Open  to  general  and 
departmental  honors  students  and  to  ofhers  with  the  permission 
of  the  instructor  and  the    Director  of  General  Honors. 

HONR  368  Honors  Seminar:  Development  of 
Knowledge  (1-3)  A  series  of  seminars,  often  interdisciplinary 
m  character  and  sometimes  team-taught  The  creation, 
discovery,  exploration,  testing  and  evaluation  of  knowledge  in 
one  or  more  disciplines  The  seminar  may  be  repeated  for  credit, 
with  the  permission  ol  the  Director  ol  the  General  Honors 
Program,  if  the  content  of  the  course  is  substantially  different 
Open  to  General  and  Departmental  Honors  students  and  to 
others  with  permission  of  the  Director  of  General  Honors 


HONR    370    Honors    Thesis    or    Project    (3-6)    The 

I 

m  m   The 
ind  musl  be  outside 
ral  Honors 
program 

HONR  378  Honors  Seminar:  Analysis  of  Human 
Problems  ( 1-3)  '  •■<■<<•  I  ol  I  »n  ii>nary  m 

character    and  ><«yhl     The   application   of 

knowledge   from  one   or   more   disciplines   to   (he   study   of 

■  led  for 

lha  General  Honors 

Program,  if  the  content  ot  the  course  is  substantially  different 

Open  t.  ,  -f  mission 

of  (he  Director  ol  General  Honors 

HONR  379  Honors  Independent  Study  (1-6)  Honors 
independent  study  involves  reading  or  research,  directed  by 
individual  faculty,  especially  m  areas  outside  ot  student's  major 
HONR  379  or  360  but  not  both,  may  be  used  once  fo  fulfill  the 
general  honors  seminar  requirement  Graded  pass-fail  May  be 
i  to  a  maximum  of  twelve  hours  Open  only  lo  general 
honors  studenls 

HORT  —  Horticulture 

HORT     100    Introduction    to    Horticulture    (3)    An 

introduction  to  the  art  and  science  of  horticulture  for  the  non- 
major  The  technical  and  cultural  bases  lor  the  selection, 
production,  and  maintenance  ol  horticultural  plants, 

HORT  160  Introduction  to  the  Art  of  Landscaping  (3) 

Three  lectures  per  week  The  theory  and  general  principles  of 
landscaping  design  with  their  application  to  public  and  private 
areas 

HORT  171  Elements  of  Forestry  (3)  Two  lectures  per 
week  Prerequisite  BOTN  101  A  general  survey  of  the  field  of 
forestry,    including    timber    values,    conservation,    protection. 

silviculture,  utilization,  mensuration,  engineering,  recreation  and 
lumbering  Principles  and  practices  of  woodland  management 
Four  all-day  Saturday  field  trips  are  required 

HORT  201  Environmental  Factors  and  Horticultural 
Crop  Production  (4)  Three  lectures  and  one  three-hour 
laboratory  per  week  Prerequisite  BOTN  101  The  first  ot  a  two 
semester  sequence  The  influence  and  interaction  of  light, 
mineral  nutrition,  water,  temperature  and  gas  exchange  on 
growth,  physiological  responses,  productivity  and  quality  of 
horticultural  crops. 

HORT  202  Management  of  Horticultural  Crops  (4) 

Three  lectures  and  one  three-hour  laboratory  per  week 
Prerequisite  HORT  201  A  study  of  the  principles  and  practices 
used  in  the  production  ol  horticultural  crops  Management  of 
soils  and  soilless  media,  vegetative  and  reproductive  growth  and 
development,  pests,  harvest,  post-harvest  environment  and 
marketing  will  be  presented  for  model  commodities 

HORT  260  Principles  of  Graphic  Communication  in 
Landscape  Design  (2)  Two  studio  periods  per  week 
Prerequisites  HORT  160  and  EDIT  160  The  introduction  of 
graphic  communication  for  landscape  design  presentation, 
supplemented  by  basic  problems  m  landscape  design 

HORT  271  Plant  Propagation  (3)  Two  lectures  and  one 

laboratory  period  a  week  Prerequisite  BOTN  101  A  study  ol 
the  principles  and  practices  in  the  propagation  of  plants 

HORT  274  Genetics  of  Cultivated  Plants  (3)  Three 
lectures  per  week  Prerequisite  BOTN  101  Principles  of  plant 
genetics  in  relation  to  plant  breeding  Some  ol  the  topics 
presented  are  meiosis.  simple  Mendehan  genetics,  gene 
interaction,  linkage  and  crossing  over,  cytoplasmic  and 
quantitative  inheritance,  mutations,  .and  the  role  of  DNA 

HORT  361  Principles  of  Landscape  Design  (3)  One 

lecture  and  two  studio  periods  per  week  Prerequisites  HORT 
260  and  APDS  101  A  consideration  of  design  criteria  and 
procedure  as  applied  to  public  and  private  landscape 

HORT  398  Seminar  (1)  Oral  presentation  ol  the  results  ot 
investigational  work  by  reviewing  recent  scientific  literature  m 
the  various  phases  ol    horticulture 

HORT  399  Special  Problems  (2)  Credit  arranged 
according  to  work  done  For  maior  students  in  horticulture  or 
botany  Four  credits  maximum  per  student 

HORT  411  Fruit  Crop  Production  (3)  Prerequisite  HORT 
202  Pre  or  co-requisite  BOTN  441  A  critical  analysis  of 
research  work  and  application  of  the  principles  ol  plant 
physiology,  chemistry,  and  botany  to  practical  problems  in  the 
commercial  production  of  fruit  crops 

HORT  422  Vegetable  Crop  Production  (3)  Prerequisite 
HORT  202  Pre  or  co-requisite  BOTN  441  A  critical  analysis  of 
research  work  and  application  ot  the  principles  of  plant 
physiology,  chemistry,  and  botany  to  practical  problems  in  lhe 
commercial  production  of  vegetable  crops 

HORT     432     Greenhouse     Crop     Production     (3) 

Prerequisite  HORT  202  Pre  or  co-requisite  BOTN  441  The 
commercial  production  and  marketing  of  ornamental  plant  crops 
under  greenhouse,  plastic  houses  and  out-of-door  conditions 


HORT  452  Principles  of  Landscape  Establishment 
and   Maintenance  (3)  d  one  laboratory 

period  per  week  Prerequisite  HORT  453  or  HORT  454  A  study 
of  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  woody  plants  stressing 
the  physiological  determinants  ol  recommended  practices 
Topics  covered  will  include  site  preparation,  transplanting, 
staking,  mulching,  pruning,  fertilizing  and  related  topics 
HORT  453  Woody  Plant  Materials  (3)  Prerequisite  BOTN 
212  A  field  and  laboratory  study  ol  trees,  shrubs,  and  vines 
used  m  ornamental  plantings 

HORT  454  Woody  Plant  Materials  (3)  Prerequisite  BOTN 
212  A  field  and  laboratory  study  of  trees,  shrubs,  and  vines 
used  m  ornamental  plantings 

HORT  456  Nursery  Crop  Production  (3)  Two  lectures  a 
week  and  four  all-day  compulsory  Saturday  laboratories  Pre  or 
co-requisite  HORT  201.  202.271,  and453or  454  Themelhods 
used  for  producing  ornamental  plants  and  an  introduction  to  the 
different  types  of  commercial  nurseries 
HORT  457  Horticultural  Education  (1)  Instructional 
processes  and  practices  used  in  the  teaching  of  horticultural 
crop  management 

HORT  462  Planting  Design  (3)  One  lecture  and  two  studio 
periods  per  week  Prerequisite  HORT  36 1  and  either  HORT  453 
or  454  Co-requisite  HORT  452  The  design  of  public  and 
private  areas  with  major  emphasis  on  plant  materials 
HORT  464  Principles  of  Landscape  Development  (3) 
One  lecture  and  two  studio  periods  per  week  Prerequisite 
HORT  36 1  Landscape  development  principles  and  construction 
practices  as  applied  to  grading,  drainage,  layout,  and  vehicular 
and  pedestrian  circulation 

HORT  465  Design  of  Landscape  Structures  and 
Materials  (3)  One  lecture  and  two  studio  periods  per  week 
Prerequisite  HORT  464  The  use  and  design  of  slructures  m  the 
landscape 

HORT  466  Advanced  Landscape  Design  (3)  One 
lecture  and  two  studio  periods  per  week  Prerequisites  HORT 
462,  HORT  465  and  HORT  452  A  synthesis  of  design, 
landscape  development,  construction  and  planting  principles 
and  procedures  as  applied  to  the  comprehensive  design  of 
public  and  private  landscapes 

HORT  467  Principles  of  Landscape  Contracting  (3) 
Two  lectures  and  one  laboratory  period  per  week  Prerequisite 
AREC  306  or  AREC  414  and  HORT  452  A  systematic  analysis 
of  lhe  structure  and  function  of  the  landscape  contracting  firm 
Landscape  contracting  as  a  process  of  managing  manpower, 
materials,  equipment  and  facilities  m  the  implementation  and 
maintenance  of  landscape  projects 

HORT  472  Advanced  Plant  Propagation  (2) 
Prerequisite  HORT  271  A  study  of  the  anatomy,  morphology 
and  physiology  of  the  seed  and  plant  as  related  to  macro  and 
micro  forms  of  propagation  A  review  of  research  m 
propagation 

HORT  474  Physiology  of  Maturation  and  Storage  of 
Horticultural  Crops  (3)  Two  lectures  and  one  laboratory  per 
week  Prerequisite  BOTN  441  The  physiological  and 
biochemical  changes  occuring  during  storage  of  horticultural 
commodities  Application  of  scientific  principles  to  handling  and 
storage  ol  fresh  produce 

HORT  489  Special  Topics  in  Horticulture  (1-3)  Credit 
according  to  time  scheduled  and  organization  of  course  A 
lecture  and  /or  laboratory  series  organized  to  study  m  depth  a 
selected  phase  of  horticulture  not  covered  by  existing  courses 

HSAD  —  Housing  and  Design 

HSAD  002  Portfolio  Preparation  Workshop  (3)  Non- 
credit,  but  equivalent  to  three  credits  for  fee  calculation 
purposes  only  Prerequisite  Pre-desiqn  status  Guidance  and 
assistance  for  students  whose  design  portfolio  did  not  pass  (he 
review  required  under  selective  admission  to  the  majors  ol 
Interior  Design  or  Advertising  Design,  or  for  students  who  wish  to 
better  prepare  a  portfolio  prior  to  the  review  Passing  this  course 
is  not  equivalent  to  a  satisfactory  completion  of  the  portfolio 
review  Offered  in  Summer  only  on  non-standard  schedule 
HSAD  210  Presentation  Techniques  I  (3)  Three  two 
hour  studio  periods  Prerequisites  APDS  103  or  equivalent 
Open  only  to  interior  design  majors  Basic  techniques  for  making 
two  dimensional  presentations  of  existing  space  utilizing 
technical  skills  to  convey  design  solutions 
HSAD  240  Design  and  Furnishings  In  the  Home  (3) 
Three  lectures  a  week  Prerequisites  APDS  101  or  104 
Designed  to  meet  need  lor  basic  information  and  competency  m 
choice  and  arrangement  of  home  furnishings  For  nonmajors 
only 

HSAD  246  Materials  of  Interior  Design  (3) 
Prerequisites  APDS  103  or  equivalent  Open  only  to  interior 
design  majors  Investigation  of  materials  and  construction 
characteristics  of  interior  architecture  and  furnishings  Emphasis 
on  use,  limitations,  sources  Directions  m  current  research 
HSAD  251  Housing  Issues  and  Prospects  (3)  Social 
and  economic  issues  associated  with  the  production, 
consumption  and  regulation  of  housing  Perceptions  of  the 
housing  unit,  factors  affecting  the  cost  and  financing  of  housing, 
and  the  role  of  federal  and  local  government  m  the  distribution  of 
the  housing  resource 
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HSAD  340  Period  Homes  and  Their  Furnishings  (3) 
Prerequisites  APDS  10 1.  HSAD  246.  or  equivalent  A  study  of 
authentic  interiors  and  furnishings  Exploration  ol  style  influences 
apparent  m  contemporarily  pfoduced  items 

HSAD  34 1  Contemporary  Developments  In 
Architecture,  Interiors,  Furnishings  (3) 
HSAD  246  and  consent  ol  instructor  Style  origins  and 
development  of  twentieth  century  architecture  as  living  space 
Architects,  designers,  trends,  philosophy  ol  relationship  ol 
interior    space  to  furnishings 

HSAD  342  Space  Development  (3)  Prerequisites  HSAD 
2  tO  and  HSAD  246  Open  onty  lo  interior  design  majors 
Observation  and  analysis  of  spaces  and  examination  of  their 
characteristics  Concepts  of  space  quality,  cultural  context, 
symbolic  content,  per  son -environment  relations,  and  functional 
aspects  Environmental  representation  through  drawings,  scale 
models,  and  photography 

HSAD  343  Interior  Design  I  (3)  Two  three-hour 
leclure/discussion/studio  periods  Prerequisite  HSAD  342 
Development  ot  the  design  process,  including  problem  definition, 
performance  specifications,  program  development,  schematic 
alternatives,  evaluation,  design  development,  and  construction 
documents  Application  ot  the  process  to  the  design  ot 
residential  spaces  with  emphasis  on  concepts  of  community  and 
privacy 

HSAD  344  Interior  Design  II  (3)  One  lecture-discussion, 
two  studio  periods  Prerequisite  HSAD  343  Continuation  ol 
HSAD  343  with  emphasis  on  commercial  and  contract 
assignments 

HSAD  345  Professional  Aspects  of  Interior  Design 

(3)  Prerequisite  HSAD  343  Examination  and  discussion  of 
professional  career  opportunities,  ethics,  and  practices 
Contact  negotiation  and  contract  documents  Professional 
organizations  Portfolio  evaluation 

HSAD  362  Ideas  In  Design  (3)  Prerequisite  completion  ot 
distributive  studies  areas  A  and  C  Key  concepts  in  design, 
including  style,  type,  rule,  system,  meaning  and  model 
Examination  ot  historical  and  contemporary  periods 

HSAD  440  Interior  Design  III  (4)  Eight  hours  studio 
periods  Prerequisite  HSAD  344  Preparation  of  complete 
presentation  work  specifications,  floor  plans,  purchase  orders, 
renderings,  etc   Portfolio  preparation 

HSAD  441  Interior  Design  IV  (4)  Eight  hours  studio 
periods  Prerequisite  HSAD  440  Preparation  of  complete 
presenlation  work  specifications.  Iloor  plans,  purchase  orders, 
renderings,  etc  Portfolio  preparation 

HSAD  442  Barrier-free  Interiors  I  (3)  Prerequisite  APDS 
101A  or  equivalent  and  consent  of  instructor  An  introduction  to 
determinants  of  design  decisions  m  relation  to  the  handicapped, 
agmg  and  disabled  physical  limitations  and  design  support 
systems 

HSAD  443  Barrier-free  Interiors  II  (3)  Prerequisites 
HSAO  343.  HSAD  442  Three  studio  periods  Experience  in 
solving  problems  related  to  interior  space,  both  individual  and 
congregate,  and  its  use  by  the  handicapped,  agmg  and 
disabled 

HSAD    451    Gaming    Simulation    In    Design    I    (3) 

Prerequisites  Two  upper -division  level  courses  m  HSAD.  FMCD, 
ARCH.  URBS,  GVPT  or  permission  of  instructor  Simulation 
games  as  a  means  to  model  social  interaction  Applications  m 
the  fields  ot  urban,  architectural,  interior  and  graphic  design, 
planning,  housing,  and  community  development  Mathematical 
gaming  theory  as  it  relates  to  simulation  games 

HSAD    452    Gaming    Simulation    In    Design    II    (3) 

Prerequisite  HSAD  451  The  design  and  testing  ot  student- 
developed  simulation  games  m  the  fields  of  urban,  architectural, 
interior  and  graphic  design  planning,  housing,  and  community 
development 

HSAD  458  Readings  in  Housing  (3)  Prerequisite  SOCY 
100  and  consent  of  instructor  Readings  m  depth  under  the 
guidance  ot  a  faculty  member  on  one  or  more  facets  of  housing, 
m  support  ot  individual  interests  m  urban  renewal,  public 
housing,  etc  Repeatabie  to  a  maximum  ot  six  credits 

HSAD    460    Housing    Costs    and    Financing    (3) 

Prerequisites  MATH  1 10  and  ECON  205  or  equivalent  Effects 
of  housing  costs  and  fmancig  on  the  ability  of  households  lo 
obtain  satisfactory  housing  influence  ol  the  public  and  private 
groups  on  the  cost  ot  housing  and  availability  of  financing  Basic 
quantitative  techniques  of  housing  cost  analysis 

HSAD  462  Seminar  on  Ideas  In  Design  (3)  Pre-  or 
corequis«te  HSAD  362  or  consent  of  instructor  Detailed 
examination  and  discussion  ol  concepts  presented  m  HSAD 


HSAD  486  Selected  Topics  In  Housing  and  Interior 
Design  (1-6)  Offered  on  demand  May  be  repeated  to  a 
maximum  ot  Six  hours 


HSAO  499  Individual  Study  in  Housing  and  or 
Interior  Design  (3-4)  Guidance  for  the  advanced  student 
capable  ol  independent  subject  matter  investigation  or  creative 
work   Problem  chosen  with  consent    ol  instructor 

IADM  —  Institution  Administration 

IADM  200  Introduction  to  Food  Service  (2)  introduction 
to  the  historical  development,  future  trends,  and  careers  m  the 
food  service  industry,  e  g  franchises,  multi-unit  corporations, 
hospitals,  educational  institutions,  and  vending 
IADM  300  Foodservice  Organization  and 
Management  (3)  Introduction  to  the  foodservices.  principles 
of  organization,  management  Financial  control,  and  technical 
operations  Records,  reports  and  organization  charts  included 
IADM  340  Foodservice  Systems  Management  in  the 
Community  (4)  Two  lectures  and  one  six  hour  laboratory  per 
week  Prerequisite  FOOD  250  and  IADM  300  Pre-  or 
corequisile  NUTH  300  The  evaluation  ot  community  feeding 
problems  caused  by  the  complexity  ol  such  factors  as  age, 
economic  situation,  ethnicity,  culture  and  religion 
IADM  350  Foodservice  Operations  I  (4)  Two  lectures 
and  one  live  hour  laboratory  Prerequisite  FOOD  250.  Pre-  or 
corequisite  IADM  300  and  MICB  200  Introduction  to  the 
responsibilities  of  first  level  (ood  service  supervisors  m  quantity 
(oodservice  Includes  planning,  preparation,  service  and  safety 
of  acceptable,  nutritionally  adequate  meals  at  designated 
budgetary  levels  Laboratory  experience  m  quantity  food 
production  and  service 

IADM  355  Foodservice  Operations  II  (4)  Two  lectures 
and  one  tive-hour  laboratory  per  week  Prerequisite  IADM  350 
Study  ot  topics  such  as  market  analysis,  menu  pricing  and 
merchandizing,  food  and  labor  cost  accounting,  recipe 
development  tor  delayed  foodservice  systems  and  problem 
solving  techniques  Laboratory  experience  m  objective  testing  ot 
quantity  lood  products,  recipe  development  and  solving  food 
service  problems 

IADM  410  School  Foodservice  (3)  Two  lectures  and  one 
morning  a  week  lor  field  experience  m  a  school  foodservice 
Prerequisite  FOOD  200.  OR  240  and  250,  and  NUTR  300.  or 
consent  of  instructor  Study  ot  organization  and  management 
menu  planning,  food  purchasing,  preparation,  service,  and  cost 
control  m  a  school  lunch  program 

IADM  440  Foodservice  Personnel  Administration  (2) 
Prerequisite  IADM  350  Personnel  selection,  training, 
scheduling,  job  evaluation.  labor  regulations  and 
communications 

IADM  450  Foodservice  Equipment  and  Planning  (3) 
Two  lectures  and  one  three-hour  laboratory  per  week 
Prerequisite  IADM  350  Equipment  selection,  maintenance  and 
layout  Relation  of  the  physical  facility  to  production  and  service 
IADM  455  Manpower  Planning  in  the  Foodservice 
Industry  (3)  Prerequisites  IADM  350.  and  BMGT  362  or  ECON 
370  The  foodservice  labor  market  with  emphasis  on  human 
resource  planning  and  development,  workforce  productivity,  and 
equal  employment  opportunities  for  minorities  and  the 
handicapped  Future  needs  and  implications  indicated  by  these 
and  other  factors 

IADM  480  Practlcum  In  institution  Administration  (3) 
Prerequisites  IADM  350  and  consent  of  instructor  Inservice 
training  and  practical  experience  totaling  at  least  120  hours  m  an 
approved  foodservice  operation  under  direct  supervision  of 
practicum  advisor 

IADM  490  Special  Problems  in  Foodservice  (2-3) 
Prerequisites  senior  standing,  five  hours  in  IADM  courses  and 
consent  ot  instructor  Individual  selected  problems  m  the  area  of 
foodservice 

IADM  498  Special  Topics  (1-3)  Prerequisite  consent  of 
instructor  Selected  current  aspects  of  institution  administration 
Repeatabie  to  a  maximum  of  six  credits  it  the  sub|ect  matter  is 
subtantially  different 

ITAL  —  Italian 

ITAL  101  Elementary  Italian  I  (4)  introduction  to  basic 
grammar  and  vocabulary,  written  and  oral  work  Credit  will  not 
be  given  for  both  ITAL  101  and  ITAL  121 
ITAL  102  Elementary  Italian  II  (4)  Prerequisite  ITAL  mi 
Completion  of  sludy  of  basic  grammar,  written  and  oral  work, 
with  an  increasing  emphasis  on  spoken  Italian 
ITAL  1 2  1  Accelerated  Italian  I  (3)  An  intensive  beginning 
course  m  Italian  language  skills  guided  practice  in  reading  and 
writing,  understanding  the  spoken  language  and  conversation, 
to  enable  the  student  to  move  more  quickly  to  advanced 
courses  Restricted  to  students  already  having  a  good 
background  m  at  least  one  other  foreign  language  (successful 
completion  ot  level  4  m  high  school.  OR  104  or  equivalent  at  the 
university  level  or  through  linguistic  competence  acquired  by 
residence  abroad,  or  by  demonstration  ot  equivalent 
proficiency)  With  122.  may  be  used  to  satisfy  language 
requirements 

ITAL  122  Accelerated  Italian  II  (3)  Prerequisite  ITAL  121 
An  intensive  begmrtng  course  m  Italian  language  ska's  gurted 
practice  m  readng  and  writing,  understanding  the  spoken 
language  and  conversation,  to  enable  the  student  to  move  more 
quickly  to  advanced  courses  May  be  used  to  satisfy  language 
requirements  Credit  w*  not  be  given  for  both  ITAL  203  and  ITAL 
122 


ITAL  203  Intermediate  Italian  (4)  Prerequisite  ITAL  102 

Review  of  Italian  grammar,  extensrve  reading,  discussion,  and 

composition    Completion  ol  trus  course  furMIt  the  arts  and 

humanities  language  requirement    Credit  w4  not  be  given  for 

both  ITAL  203  and  ITAL   122 

ITAL   204   Review   Grammar   and   Composition   (3) 

Perequisile  iTAL  203  or  122.  or  course  chairman's  consent  An 

intensive  review  of  major  aspects  of  contemporsry  grammatical 

usage,  framing  m  comprehension,  an  introduction  lo  gurted 

composition 

ITAL  211  Intermediate  Conversation  (3)  Prerequisite 

ITAL  203  or  consent  of  course  chairman     Practice  m  spoken 

Italian  with  emphasis  on  contemporary  Italian  culture  Not  open 

to  f.-ii'v.  ■peaJcan 

ITAL    251    Introduction    to    Italian    Literature    (3) 

Prerequisite  ITAL  203  Required  of  ail  students  who  continue  *i 

advanced  courses  of  the  department  with  the  exception  of 

superior  students  who  are  permitted  to  bypass  an  introduction  to 

Italian  literature  Conducted  in  Italian  Reading  of  Merary  texts. 

discussion  and  brief  essays 

ITAL     279     Readings     In     Italian      Literature     In 

Tranalation  (3)  Topic  (o  be  determined  each  semester   Al 

readings,    discussions    and       examinations    n    Engsah     No 

prerequisites  Repeatabie  lor  a  maximum    ol  6  credits 

ITAL  301  Advanced  Conversation  and  Composition 

(3)  Prerequisite  ITAL  204  or  consent  of  mstruclor  Written  and 

oral  work,  grammar  review  and  practice,  designed  to  better  the 

students   abilities  to  write  and  speak  fluently  and  correctly 

ITAL    351    Italian    Literature    From    Dante    to    the 

Renaissance    (3)    Prerequisites     ITAL    204    or    251    or 

permission  of   instructor    Basic   survey   of   history   ol   itakan 

itarvtun 

ITAL  352  Italian  Literature  From  the  Renaissance  to 

the  Present  (3)  Prerequisites  ITAL  204  or  251  or  permission 

ot  instructor   Basic  survey  of  history  ot  Italian  literature 

ITAL    370    Italian    Civilization    (3)    Political,    social 

intellectual,  literary  and  artistic  forces  shaping  contemporary 

Italy,  from  the  late  Middle  Ages  to  the  present  Taught  m  Engsah 

ITAL  376  The  Italian  Opera  Libretto  (3)  A  history  and 

analysis   of  Italian   opera   librettos   from   Monteverdi  through 

Mozart  to  Verdi  and  Puccm.  In  English 

ITAL  399  Directed  Study  In  Italian  (1-3)  PrerecMSrte 

permission  of  department    Intended  for  undergraduates    who 

wish  to  work  on  an  individual  basis  with  a  professor  of  the* 

choice  Repeatabie  for  a  maximum  of  three  credits 

ITAL  410  The  Italian  Renaissance  (3)  a  study  of  maror 

trends  of  thought  m  Renaissance  literature,  philosophy,  art.  and 

science 

ITAL  411   Dante  (3)  Dante  s  thought  as  expressed  ff  h* 

major  writings    "The  Vita  Nuova."  *De  Monarchia'  and  "The 

Divine  Comedy  *  In  English 

ITAL  475  Italian  Cinema:  A  Cultural  Approach  (3)  The 

culture  of  Italy  through  the  medium  of  Mm  from  the  silent  days  up 

to  the  present    In  English 

ITAL  498   Special  Topics   In   Italian   Literature  (3) 

Repeatabie  for  a  maximum  ot  six  credits 

ITAL  499  Special  Topics  In  Italian  Studies  (3)  An 

aspect  of  Kalian  studies    the  specific  tope  to  be  announced 

each  time  the  course  is  ottered  Repeatabie  tor  a  mammum  of  6 

credits 

IVSP  —  Individual  Studies  Program 

IVSP  318  Individual  Studies  (1-15)  P'.c  perrmstoon  of 

the  administrative  dean  tor  undergraduate  studies  requred  Thai 
course  may  be  used  by  students  m  the  individual  Shxfces 
Program  to  establish  credit  m  approved  tttormal  educational 
experiences  such  as  independent  studies,  special  problems,  or 
wont-study  experience 

IVSP  319  Tutorial  Report  ( 1)  a  wr.tlen  analysis  of  progress 
toward  completion  of  degree  requirements  Lmted  to  students 
m  the  Individual  Studies  Program 

IVSP  320  Bachelor's  Report  (3)  Requ*ed  of  al  students  *> 
the  individual  Studies  Program  whose  program  nctudes  40%  or 
more  ot  informal  educational  experience  Independent  study. 
special  problems,  work  mlernshjp.  etc  )  And  is  stronger 
recommended  lor  aH  students  <n  the  program  This  paper  is  to  be 
completed  m  the  student  s  fmal  semester  and  approved  by  the 
tutor  and  committee  prior  to  certification  lor  the  degree 

JAPN  —  Japanese 

JAPN    101   Elementary  Japaneae  I  (6)  introduction  lo 
basic  patterns  of  contemporary  spoken  Japanese  and  to  the 
two  phonetic  sytabaries  (Katakana  and  Hragana) 
JAPN    102   Elementary   Japaneae  II  (6)  Prerequeee 
JAPN   101  or  equivalent    Contaued  itroduction  lo  the  base 
spoken  and  written  patterns  of  contemporery  Japanese 
JAPN    201    Intermediate    Spoken    Japanese    I   (3) 
Prerequsrte  JAPN  102  or  equivalent  Further  study  of  grammar 
with   emphasis  on  the  spoken  language 
JAPN    202    Intermediate    Written    Japaneae    I    (3) 
Prereqmsrte   JAPN  103  or  equivalent   Contrived  study  of  the 
written  Japanese  language  through  r«*dng  «nd  compoeexm 


JOUR  —  Journalism 
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JAPN  203  Intermedial*  Spoken  Japanese  II  (3) 
Prerequisite  JAPN  20 1  or  equivalent  Continuation  of  JAPN  201 

JAPN  204  Intermediate  Written  Japanese  II  (3) 
Prerequisite   JAPN  202  of  i  ol  JAPN 

202 

JAPN  217  Buddhism  and  Japanese  Literature  in 
Translation  (3)    >   rtuo\  °'  ,n"  religious  and  philosophical 

'•■rature 
from  ancient  to  moo.  I 

JAPN  301  Advanced  Japanese  I  (3) 

202  or  equivalent  Readings  tn  mod-  it  other 
selected  materials,  and  advanced  conversation  and  oral 
comprehension 

JAPN  302  Advanced  Japanese  II  (3)  Prerequi  ■''<'  JAPN 

-\imvalent  Continued  readings  in  varied   model 
and  advanced  conversation  and  oral  comprehension 

JAPN  303  Business  Japanese  I  {3)  Prerequisite  JAPN 

203  and  204  or  equivalent  Conversation,  reading,  and  writing 
applicable  to  Japanese  business  transactions,  social  meetings, 
and  meetings  with  government  organisations,  with  background 
material  in  English  on  professional  business  practices  and  social 
customs  associated  with  business 

JAPN  304  Business  Japanese  II  (3)  Prerequisite  JAPN 
303  or  eqivalent   Continuation  ol  JAPN  303 

JAPN    401    Readings    in    Modern    Japanese    I    (3) 

Prerequisite  JAPN  302  or  equivalent  Development  ot 
translation  techniques,  vocabulary,  grammar,  and  reading 
speed  Readings  in  history,  social  sciences,  modern  literature, 
and  modern  newspaper  and   periodical  literature 

JAPN    402    Readings    In    Modern    Japanese    II   (3) 

Prerequisite  JAPN  401  or  equivalent  Continuation  ot  more 
advanced   readings 

JAPN    403    Readings    In    Classical    Japanese    (3) 

Prerequisite  JAPN  302  or  equivalent  Classical  Japanese 
grammar  and  the  varied  styles  ot  classical  Japanese  Readings 
in  classical  texts  drawn  Irom  the  Heian.  Kamakura,  Muromachi. 
and  Edo  periods 

JAPN  414  Masterpieces  of  Classical  Japanese 
Literature  in  Translation  (3)  Major  classics,  with  tocus  on 
philosophical,  historical  and   cultural  backgrounds 

JAPN  415  Modern  Japanese  Fiction  in  Translation 

(3)  Major  themes  and  literary  developments  m  fiction  from  the 
late  19th  century  to  the  present  Emphasis  on  the  works  of 
Kawabata.  Tanizaki,  Mishima,  and  Abe 

JAPN  418  Japanese   Literature  in   Translation  (3) 

Representative  works  ol  Japanese  literature  m  translation  May 
be    repeated  tor  a  total  ot  nine  credits  when  content  differs 

JAPN  421   History  of  the  Japanese  Language  (3) 

Investigation  of  the  origin  of  the  Japanese  language,  its 
relationship  with  other  languages,  and  its  development  In 
English 

JAPN  422  Introductory  Japanese  Linguistics  (3)  An 

investigation  of  Japanese  sound  patterns  and  syntax  through  a 
comparison  with  English 

JAPN     499     Directed     Study     in     Japanese    (1-3) 

Prerequisite  permission  of  instructor  Repeatable  to  a  maximum 
ol    Six  credits 

JOUR  —  Journalism 

JOUR    001     Professional    Orientation    (1)    Pre-    or 

corequisite  JOUR  201  or  equivalent  Provisional  or  regular 
majors  only  A  survey  of  journalism  professions,  emphasizing 
appropriate  academic  and  career  development  strategies 
Satisfactory  Fail  grading  option  only 

JOUR   002   Professional   Practicum   (1)   Prerequisite 

JOUR  396  Additional  professional  communication  practical 
experience  in  newspapers,  news  broadcasting,  public  relations, 
advertising,  magazines.  science  communication  and 
photojournalism   Satisfactory/Fail  grading  option  only 

JOUR  100  Introduction  to  Mass  Communication  (3) 

Survey  of  the  functions  and  effects  of  the  mass  media  m  the 
United  States  A  consumer's  introduction  to  newspapers, 
television,  radio,  film,  sound  recording,  books,  magazines,  and 
new  media  technology  Introduction  to  public  relations, 
advertising,  and  news  analysis 

JOUR  201  Writing  For  Mass  Media  (3)  Prerequisite  30 
words  per  minute  typing  ability,  provisional  admission  to 
lournahsm  maior  introduction  to  news,  feature  and  publicity 
writing  tor  the  printed  and  electronic  media,  development  of 
news  concepts,  laboratory  in  news  gathering  tools  and  writing 
skills 

JOUR  202  Editing  For  the  Mass  Media  (3)  Prerequisite 
JOUR  201  Basic  editing  skills  applicable  to  all  mass  media  copy 
editing,  graphic  principles  and  processes,  new  media 
technology 

JOUR  320  News  Reporting  (3)  Prerequisite  JOUR  202 
Principles  and  practices  of  news  reporting  with  special 
emphasis  on  news  gathering  for  all  the  media,  covering  news 
beats  and  other  news  sources,  including  researching  a  news 
story   for  accuracy,  comprehensiveness  and  interpretation 


JOUR  321  Reporting  of  Public  Affairs  (3) 

areas. 
■ 
seminar  with  news  sources  and  leading  news  reporters  and 
work  in  Washington.  D  C  ,  Annapolis,  and  Ballimore  m  covering 
news  m  depth  lor  publication  Prerequisites  JOUR  320  and 
permission 

JOUR  322  Community  News  Reporting  (3) 
JOUR  320  Experience  m  news  reporting  and  writing  news 
events  and  human  interest  stones  tor  community  newspapers 
JOUR  323  Newspaper  Editing  (3)  Prerequisite  JOUR 
202  Principles  and  practices  of  editing  lor  publication  Copy 
improvement,  headline  writing,  news  photos  and  cutlmes,  wire 
services,  copy  control  and  scheduling,  page  design  and  layout 
Introduction    to    computerized    editing    with    video    display 

JOUR    324    Newspaper    Production    (3) 

JOUR    320    and    323     Theory   and   practice   of   newspaper 

production    Reporting,    research,    writing,   photography,    and 

editing    lor  a  laboratory  newspaper    Design  and  assembly  of 

newspaper  pages 

JOUR  325  Newspaper  Supervision  (3)  Prerequisites 

JOUR  320,  323.  and  instructor's  permission     Supervision  of 

laboratory  newspaper  staff 

JOUR  326  News  Commentary  and  Critical  Writing  (3) 

Prerequisite  JOUR  320  Journalistic  interpretation  and  analysis. 

editorial  and  critical  writing 

JOUR      328      Specialized      News      Reporting      (3) 

Prerequisite    JOUR  320    Advanced  framing  and  practice  m 

writing  and  reporting  news  of  one  specialuzed  field  ol  interest 

Repeatable    to  a  maximum  of  six  credits  provided  the  topic 

differs 

JOUR  330  Public  Relations  Theory  (3)  Prerequisite 

JOUR  201  The  historical  development  and  contemporary  status 

of  public  relations  m  business,  government,  associations  and 

other  organizations   Application  ol  communication  theory  and 

social      science     methods      to     the     research,      planning. 

communication  and  evaluation  aspects  of  the  public  relations 

process 

JOUR      331      Public     Relations     Techniques     (3) 

Prerequisites    JOUR  202  and  330    The  techniques  of  public 

relations   including   news   releases,   publications   and   printed 

materials,    audio-visual    techniques,    speeches    and    special 

events  Application  of  these  techniques  m  laboratory  and  field 

projects 

JOUR  333  Organizational  Communication  in  Public 

Relations  (3)  Prerequisites  JOUR  202  and  330  Theory  and 

techniques      for      planning      and      producing      organizational 

publications  and  internal  communication  programs  Theories  of 

organizational  communication,  principles  of  layout  and  design, 

non-print  communication  media,  and  methods  of  pretesting  and 

evaluating  communications  programs 

JOUR  340  Advertising  Communication  (3)  Prerequisite 

JOUR  201    Advertising  as  a  mass  communication  profession 

and  its  role  in  the  public  information  system  of  the  United  States 

Application  of  communication  theory  and  research  methods  to 

the  research,  planning,  communication,  and  evaluation  aspects 

of  advertising 

JOUR   341   Advertising   Techniques   (3)   Prerequisite 

JOUR    202    and    340     Writing    and    production    of    print    and 

broadcast  advertisements,  application  ol  these  techniques  m 

laboratory  and  field  projects. 

JOUR  350  Photojournalism  (3)  Prerequisite   JOUR  201 

Fundamentals  of  camera  operation,    composition,  developing 

and  printing  black  and  white  still    photographs  for  publication, 

history  of  photojournalism   Not  open  to    students  with  credit  in 

JOUR  372 

JOUR  351  Advanced  Photojournalism  (3)  Prerequisite 

JOUR   350    Analysis   of   the   role   of   photography   in   mass 

communication,  with  emphasis  on  the  photographic  essay,  and 

use  of  the  35  mm  camera  Students  provide  35  mm  equipment 

and  supplies 

JOUR   352  Special  Topics  in   Photojournalism  (3) 

Prerequisites   JOUR  351  and  consent  of  instructor   An  analysis 

ol      the   theory  and   application   of   advanced  photographic 

processes  to  the     communication  of  ideas,  including  direct 

audience    communication.       realistic    and    nonrealistic    visual 

materials  and  media 

JOUR  360  Broadcast  News  I  (3)  Prerequisite  JOUR  202 

Writing  for  the  broadcast  media  and  the  production  of  news 

stones 

JOUR  36 1  Broadcast  News  II  (3)  Prerequisite  JOUR  360 

Writing  and  editing  for  the  broadcast  media     Interpretive  and 

documentary  news  stones 

JOUR    365    Theory    of    Broadcast    Journalism    (3) 

Descriptive  and  critical  analysis  of  broadcast  news  practices. 

evaluation      of      news     judgments,      decision-making      and 

organizational    aspects  of  the  broadcast  news  industry 

JOUR  371  Magazine  Article  and  Feature  Writing  (3) 

Prerequiste  JOUR  320  Types  of  feature  articles,  particularly  for 

the  magazine  market,  analysis  of  the  magazine  medium  and 

specialized  audiences;  practice  in  researching  and  writing  the 

feature  article   analysis  of  tree-lance  markets 


JOUR  372  Magazine  Photography  and  Illustration  (3) 

Prerequisite    JOUR  201 

selection  and  processing   print  making,  scaling  and  sizing  of 

photographs,  pid  ta  must  provide  35  mm 

camera  plus  supplies  Not  open  to  students  with  credit  m  JOUR 

350 

JOUR  373  Graphics  (3)  I  ■  r<  qujsite  JOUR  202  Intensive 
analysts  ol  Ihe  components  of  publication  content  and  design 
Type  and  typography,  printing  processes,  illustration  and 
production  with  emphasis  on  contemporary  technology 

JOUR  374  Magazine  Production  (3)  PrerequsHet  JOUR 
37 1  end  373  Publication  of  a  laboratory    magazine 

JOUR  380  Journalism  For  Science  and  Technology 

(3)  rerequUte  JOUR  201  Writing  and  editing  scientific  and 
technical  material  for  both  the  general  audience  and  the 
specialist 

JOUR  396  Supervised  Internship  (3)  Prerequisite  JOUR 
202,  first  course  ol  journalism  sequence  related  to  the  internship 
and  consent  ol  instructor  Internship  experience  with 
communication  professionals  m  newspapers.  news 
broadcasting,  public  relations,  advertising,  magazines, 
photojournalism,  and  science  communication  Relation  ot 
academic  training  to  professional  experience 

JOUR  397  Professional  Seminar  (3)  Prerequisite  JOUR 
201  and  consent  of  instructor  Projects  and  discussions  relating 
professional  work  experience  to  study  of  journalism  Limited  to 
students  who  participated  m  an  advanced  summer  internship 
after  the  junior  year 

JOUR  398  Independent  Study  (1-3)  individual  projects  m 
journalism   May  be  repeated  to  a  maximum    ot  three  credits 

JOUR  400  Law  of  Mass  Communication  (3)  Legal  rights 
and  constraints  of  mass  media,  libel,  privacy,  copyright, 
monopoly,  and  contempt,  and  other  aspects  of  the  law  applied 
to  mass  communication  Previous  study  of  the  law  nol  required 

JOUR    410    History    of    Mass    Communication    (3) 

Development  ol  newspapers,  magazines,  radio,  television  and 
motion  pictures  as  media  of  mass  communication  Analysis  ol 
the  influences  of  the  media  on  the  historical  development  of 
America 

JOUR  420  Government  and  Mass  Communication 

(3)  Relationship  between  news  media  and  government,  media 
coverage  of  government  and  politics,  governmental  and  political 
information  and    persuasion  techniques 

JOUR  430  Comparative  Mass  Communication 
Systems  (3)  Comparative  analysis  of  the  role  of  the  press  in 
different  societies 

JOUR  440  Public  Opinion  and  Mass  Communication 

(3)  Measurement  of  public  opinion  and  media  habits,  role  of  the 
mass    media  m  the  lormation  of  public  opinion 

JOUR  450  Mass  Media  In  Society  (3)  Ethical,  moral. 
political,  economic,  and  social  consideration  of  mass 
communication 

JOUR  459  Special  Topics  in  Mass  Communication 

(3)  Issues  of  special  concern  and  current  interest  Open  to  all 
students  Repeatable  to  a  maximum  of  six  credits  provided  the 
topic  differs 

JOUR  460  Women  in  the  Media  (3)  Participation  and 
portrayal  of  women  m  the  mass  media  trom  colonial  to 
contemporary  times 

JOUR  470  Newspaper  Management  (3)  Organization, 
operation,  and  administration  of  the  departments  of  a 
newspaper  advertising,  business-finance,  circulation,  news- 
editonai,  personnel,  production,  and  promotion 

JOUR    480    Mass    Communication    Research    (3) 

Prerequisite  MATH  1 10  or  equivalent,  students  are  encouraged 
to  have  completed  the  theory  and  technique  courses  in  their 
major  sequence  Communication  research  methods  used  in 
measuring  public  opinion  and  evaluating  public  relations. 
advertising,  and  mass  media  programs  and    materials 

JOUR  481  Advanced  Science  Writing  (3)  Prerequisite 

JOUR  320  or  380  Intensive  application  of  modern  feature  writing 
technique,  both  explanatory  and  dramatic,  to  the  science  writing 
field 

JOUR  483  Public  Relations  Campaigns  (3)  Prerequisite 
JOUR  33 1  Planning  and  execution  or  public  relations  campaigns 
for  specific  organizations,  integration  of  public  relations  theories 
and  techniques  into  a  complete  campaign 

JOUR  484  Advertising  Campaigns  (3)  Prerequisite 
JOUR  34 1  Planning  and  executing  advertising  campaigns  m 
actual  agency  situations  integration  of  advertising  theories  and 
techniques  into  a  complete  campaign 

JOUR    486    Advanced    Television    Journalism    (3) 

Prerequisite  JOUR  361  or  permission  of  instructor  A  skills 
course  m  which  students  assume  major  responsibility  for  the 
production  of  a  once  weekly  TV  news  and  public  affairs 
program  Students  will  work  on  extended  TV  reporting 
assignments  such  as  mini-series  and  news  documentaries 
Note  in  addition  to  classroom  time,  students  are  required  to 
devote  time  out  of  class  m  reporting  and  editing 
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MAPL  —  Applied  Mathematics 


JOUR  487  Literary  Journalism  (3)  Prerequisite   JOUR 

37 1   Practice  in  the  use  ot  literary  techniques  and  especially  ot 

dramatic    structure   m   modern  newspaper   series,   magazine 

pieces    and    books     Analysis,    researching    and    writing    ot 

nonticlion  stories,  usually  with  a  tocus  on  a  specialised  area 

chosen  by  the  student 

JOUR     490     Advising     Student     Publications     (3) 

Journalistic    writing    and    editing    m    student    newspapers. 

yearbooks,  and  magazines,  libel  and  policy,  curriculum  and 

teaching   procedures,  role  ot  student  publications 

JOUR  491  Policy,  Censorship,  and  Legal  Problems 

of   Student  Publications  (3)  Censorship  problems  and 

court  cases,  legal  rights  ol  the  student  press,  formulation  ot 

policy  and  legal  guidelines 

JOUR   492    Typography   and   Layout   For   Student 

Publications  (3)  Type  design,  type  families,  graphics,  art. 

photography,  and  editorial  and  advertisement  layout  of  school 

newspapers,  year  books,  and  magazines 

JOUR    493    Advanced    Techniques    For    Student 

Publication  Advisors  (3)  Interpretative  and  investigative 

reporting,  interviewing  and  scientific  survey  methods,  curriculum 

and    courses    for    high    school    and       community    colleges, 

textbooks,  teaching  units,  and  resource  aids 

LATN  —  Latin 

LATN  101  Elementary  Latin  (3)  A  student  who  has  had 

two  units  of  Latm  m  high  school  may  register   lor  LATN  101  lor 

purposes  ot  review,  but  ordinarily  not  tor  credit 

LATN  102  Elementary  Latin  (3)  A  student  who  has  had 

two  units  of  Latin  in  high  school  may  register   tor  LATN  102  tor 

credit  with  departmental  permission 

LATN  120  Intensive  Latin  (4)  Prerequisite  permission  of 

instructor  Not  open  for  credit  to  students  with  credit  tor  LATN 

102    Elements  of  Latin  grammar  and  vocabulary:  elementary 

reading  The  first  year's  study  of  Latin  compressed  into  a  single 

semester 

LATN  203  Intermediate  Latin  I  (3)  Prerequisite   LATN 

101.  102  or  equivalent 

LATN  204  Intermediate  Latin  II  (3)  Prerequisite   LATN 

203  or  equivalent 

LATN      220      Intermediate      Intensive      Latin      (6) 

Prerequisites  LATN  102  or  LATN  120.  or  equivalent  Not  open 

to  students  with  credit  (or  LATN  204  Review  of  Latin  grammar, 

reading  in  prose  and  poetry  from  selected  authors 

LATN  305  Vergil's  Aeneid  (3)  Prerequisite  LATN  204  or 

equivalent 

LATN   319   Special   Topics   in   Latin   Literature   (3) 

Repeatable  for  a  maximum  of  six  credits  if  the  subject  matter  is 

different 

LATN  351  Horace  (3)  Prerequisite  LATN  305  or  equivalent 

LATN  352  Livy  (3)  Prerequisite  LATN  351  or  equivalent 

LATN  361  Pliny's  Letters  (3)  Prerequisite  LATN  352  or 

equivalent 

LATN  400  level  course  prerequisite:  LATN  36 1  LATN 

401  Catullus  and  the  Roman  Elegiac  Poets  (3)  LATN 

402  Tacitus  (3)  LATN  403  Roman  Satire  (3)  LATN 
404  Roman  Comedy  (3)  LATN  405  Lucretius  (3) 
LATN  411  Advanced  Latin  Grammar  (3)  Prerequisite 
three  years  of  cortege  Latin  or  equivalent  An  intensive  study  of 
the  morphology  and  syntax  of  the  Latin  language  supplemented 
by  rapid  reading 

LATN  488  Independent  Study  in  Latin  Language  and 
Literature  (1-3)  Permission  of  departmental  chairman  and 
instructor  required  Repeatable  to  a  maximum  of  6  credits 
LATN  499  Latin  Readings  (3)  Prerequisite  consent  of 
instructor  The  reading  ol  one  or  more  selected  Latin  authors 
from  antiquity  through  the  Renaissance  Reports  May  be 
repeated  with  ditferent  content 

LBSC  —  Library  Science 

LBSC  322  Information  in  Society  (3)  An  introduction  to 
information  and  information  technologies  as  dynamic  forces  with 
social  consequences 

LBSC  331  Introduction  to  Educational  Media 
Services  (3)  An  overview  of  the  library  profession 
Development  of  public,  academic,  special  and  school  services 
History  of  books  and  libraries  The  library  as  a  social  institution 
The  impact  of  communication  media  on  society  Philosophy  of 
irbrananship  Professional  standards,  organizations  and 
publications 

LBSC  381  Basic  Reference  and  Information  Sources 
(3)  An  introductory  course  in  the  nature  of 
reference  information  service  and  the  sources,  tools,  and 
technology  essential  to  the  reference  process  Selection, 
evaluation  and  utilization  ol  all  types  of  reference  tools  tor  hbrary 
media  centers 

LBSC  382  Organization  of  Library  Collections  (3) 
Introduction  to  the  principles  and  practices  of  mecka  and 
information  retrieval  system  organization  and  construction. 
including  classification  schemes,  cataloging  codes,  subject 
heading  lists,  index  languages,    and  file  control 


LBSC  383  Library  Materials  For  Children  and  Youth 
(3)  Study  ol  literature  and  media  for  children  and  youth,  including 
fiction  and  information  materials  books,  periodicals,  video, 
filmstrips,  films,  microforms,  records,  pictures,  pamphlets 
Introduction  to  reading,  viewing,  and  listening  guidance 
techniques 

LBSC  384  Media  Center  Administration  and 
Service*  (3)  The  management  and  operation  of  instructional 
media  centers,  including  staffing,  materials  and  equipment 
management,  dissemination  and  control  of  information. 
program  planning  and  evaluation,  and  facilities  design 
LBSC  488  Recent  Trends  and  Issues  in  Library  and 
Information  Services  (1-3)  Discussions  of  recent  trends 
and  issues  in  library  and  information  services,  designed  tor 
practicing  professionals 

LBSC  499  Workshops.  Clinics,  and  Institutes  (1-9) 
Workshops,  climes,  and  institutes  developed  around  specific 
topics  or  problems  primarily  for  practicing  librarians  Repeatable 
to  a    maximum  ot  nine  credit  hours 

LING  —  Linguistics 

LING    100    Study    of    Languages    (3)    The  nature   of 

languages    and    approaches    to    the    study    of    languages 

Discussion  of  sounds  and  forms,  clarification  of  terminology 

relevant    to   the   learning    ot    a    second    language     Survey   ol 

language  types  and  writing  systems  Cannot  be  used  to  satisfy 

division  foreign  language  requirement  Credit  will  not  be  given  for 

both  LING  100  and  LING  200 

LING  200  Introductory  Linguistics  (3)  Ways  of  studying 

human  language,  basic  concepts  ot  modern  linguistic  analysis 

(sound  systems,  word  formation,  syntax,  meaning)   The  nature 

of  human  language,  the  social  aspects  of  language,  language 

change,  dialects,  writing  systems,   language  universals,   etc 

Credit  will  not  be  given  lor  both  LING  100  and  LING  200   Not 

open  tor  credit  to  students  who  have  credit  m  ENGL  280.  ANTH 

371.  or  HESP  120 

LING  240  Language  and  Mind  (3)  The  study  of  language 

as  a  cognitive  phenomenon    Ways  ot  representing  people's 

knowledge    of    their    native    language,    ways    in    which    that 

knowledge  is  attained  naturally  by  children,  and  how  it  is  used  m 

speaking    and    listening     Relevant    philosophical    literature 

Relationship  to  study  of  other  cognitive  abilities    reasoning. 

perception,  sensory-motor  development 

LING  300  Concepts  of  Grammar  (3)  introduction  to  the 

basic  units  of  language  description  Nature  of  and  reasons  for 

constituent  structure  and  syntactic  categories    Fundamental 

tools  for  language  description  needed  lor  teaching  and  teaming 

foreign  languages 

LING    311    Syntax    I    (3)    Prerequisite    LING   240    Basic 

concepts,  analytical  techniques  of  generative  syntax,  relation  to 

empirical      limits      imposed      by      viewing      grammars      as 

representations  of  a  component  of  human  mind    Aspects  ot 

current  theories 

LING  312  Syntax  II  (3)  Prerequisite  LING  311  Continuation 

ot  LING  311    Development  of  theories  of  syntax    Criteria  for 

revising  theories  Methods  and  strategies  of  scientific'  efforts  to 

explain  natural  phenomena 

LING    321     Phonology    I    (3)    Prerequisite     LING    240 

Properties   of    sound    systems    of    human   languages,    basic 

concepts  and  analytical  techniques  of  generative  phonology 

Empirical  limits  imposed  by  viewing  grammars  as  cognitve 

representations     Physiological    properties    and    phonological 

systems,  articulatory  phonetics  and  distinctive  feature  theory 

LING    322    Phonology    II    (3)    Prerequisite     LING    321 

Continuation    of    LING    321     Development    of    theories    of 

phonology  Criteria  tor  revising  theories 

LING    330    Historical    Linguistics    (3)    A    traditional 

presentation  ot  language  change  Language  types  and  families, 

sounds     and     writing     systems,     grammatical     categories 

Reconstruction  of  proto-languages  by  internal  and  comparative 

methods 

LING  350  Philosophy  of  Language  (3)  Prerequisite  PHIL 

170.    173  or  371,   or  LING  311    The  nature  and  (unction  of 

language  and  other  forms  of  symbolism  Irom  a  philosophical 

perspective 

LING  410  Grammar  and  Meaning  (3)  Prerequisite  LING 

312     The    basic    notions    of    semantic    theory     reference. 

quantification,     scope    relations,     composittonahty,     thematic 

relations,  tense  and  time,  etc    The  role  these  notions  play  m 

grammars  of  natural  languages  Properties  of  logical  form  and 

relationship  with  syntax 

LING  411   Comparative  Syntax  (3)  Prerequisite   LIMG 

312    Comparison  of  data  from  a  variety  of  languages  with 

respect  to  some  aspect  of  current  versions  of  syntactic  theory  t\ 

order  to  investigate  how  parameters  of  universal  grammar  are 

fixed  differently  m  different  languages    Attempts  to  work  out 

fragments  of  grammars  for  some  languages 

LING  419  Topics  in  Syntax  (3)  Repeatable  to  a  maximum 

ol  six  credits  ■!  subject  matter  is  different 

LING  420  Word  Formation  (3)  Prerequisite    LNG  322 

Definition  of  shape  and  meaning  of  possible  words,  both  across 

languages  and  within  particular  languages  interaction  between 

principles   of   word   formation   and   other   components   of   a 

grammar   syntax,  logical  form  and  phonology 


LING  421  Advanced  Phonology  (3)  Pr«reqm$ite  LNG 
322  Topics  m  current  phonological  theory,  as  they  relate  to  data 
from  the  sound  systems  of  various  languages  Segmental  and 
prosooV:  analysis  Discussion  ot  autosegmentai  theory,  metrical 
theory,  etc 

LING  429  Topics  In  Phonology  (3)  Repeatable  to  a 
maximum  of  six  credits  if  subject  matter  is  different 

LING  430  Language  Change  (3)  Prerequisite  LING  240 
Changes  m  grammars  Irom  generation  to  generation 
Consequences  for  the  theory  ol  grammars  Traditional  work  on 

historical  change 

LING  431  Indo-European  Studlaa  (3)  Prerequsrte  UNG 
330  Reconstruction  ol  Proto-Indo-European  accoroVvj  to  the 
theories  of  the  Neo-grammarians  and  me*  fotowers  The 
development  of  Proto-Indo-European  nto  its  descendant 
languages 

LING  439  Topics  in  Dlachronlc  Linguistics  (3) 
Repeatable  to  a  maximum  of  six  credits  it  subject  matter  is 
differ  enl 

LING  440  Grammars  and  Cognition  (3)  Prerequisite 
LING  240  Relationship  between  the  structure,  development  and 
functioning  of  grammars  and  the  structure,  development  and 
functioning  of  other  mental  systems  Interpretations  ol 
experimental  and  observational  work  on  chtfren's  language, 
aphasia,  speech  production  and  comprehension 

LING    445    Computer    Models    of    Language    (3) 

Prerequisite  LING  240  The  use  of  linguistic  theory  to  improve 
psychological  models  of  language  comprehension  Formal  and 
computer  modelling  ot  language  processing  systems 

LING  451  Grammars  and  Variation  (3)  Prerequisite  UNG 
31 1  Grammars  and  the  use  of  language  m  a  variety  of  styles 
formal,  casual.  literary,  etc  Consequences  tor  concepts  ot 
grammars  Variation  theory  Literary  styles 

LING  453  Mathematical  Approaches  to  Language  (3) 

Prerequisite  LING  312  The  aspects  ot  mathematics  used  r> 
linguistic  discussions  recursion  theory.  Chomsky's  hierarchy  ot 
grammars,  set  theory,  Boolean  algebra  .  fmrte  state  grammars, 
context-tree  grammars,  etc  Applications  to  theories  of 
grammars   Formalizations  of  grammatical  theories 

LING  455  Second  Language  Teaching  (3)  Reiationshc 
between  theories  ol  grammars,  and  technKjues  used  for 
teaching  and  learning  second  languages,  and  for  the  teactwig 
and  learning  of  English  m  schools 

LING  457  Grammars  and  Discourse  (3)  Prerequsrte 
LING  240  The  use  of  a  person's  grammar  m  communcation. 
sentence  production  Speech  act  theory  pragmatics 

LING    499    Directed    Studies    In    Linguistics    (1-3) 

Prerequisite  consent  of  instructor  Independent  study  or 
research  on  language  under  the  supervision  ol  a  faculty 
member  Repeatable  to  a  maximum  of  six  credits  ■(  the  subject 
matter  is  different 

MAPL  —  Applied  Mathematics 

MAPL  460  Computational  M.thod.  (3)  Prerequisites 
MATH  240.  241.  and  CMSC  110  or  egurvaient  Base 
computational  methods  tor  interpolate*!,  least  squares 
approximation,  numerical  Quadrature,  numerical  solution  of 
polynomial  and  transcendental  equations,  systems  ol  Inear 
equations  and  initial  value  problems  tor  oroVwy  drrterenbai 
equations  Emphasis  on  the  methods  and  the*  computational 
properties  rather  than  on  their  analytic  aspects  Listed  also  as 
CMSC  460  (Credit  will  be  given  lor  only  one  ol  the  courses 
MAPL  460  or  MAPL  470  ) 

MAPL  466  Introduction  to  Numerical  Analysis  I  (3) 
Prerequisites  MATH  240  241  and  CMSC  110  or  equrvalent 
Floating  point  compulations,  direct  methods  lor  hnear  systems. 
interpolation,  solution  ot  nonlinear  equations  Listed  also  as 
CMSC  466 

MAPL  467  Introduction  to  Numerical  Analysis  II  (3) 
Prerequisite  MAPL  CMSC  466  Advanced  «iterpc4aton.  anaar 
least  squares,  eigenvalue  problems,  ordnery  drtlerentiel 
equations.  Fast  Fourier  Transforms  (also  vsled  as  CMSC  467) 

MAPL  471  Numerical  Mathematics  Linear  Algebra 
(3)  PrereCMSiles  MATH  240  and  MATH  241  CMSC  110  or 
equrvalent  The  course  with  MAPL  CMSC  470  forms  a  one- 
year  introduction  to  numerical  anatysra  at  Vie  advanced 
undergraduate  level  Oecl  scAibon  ol  linear  systems  norms, 
least  squares  problems,  me  symmetric  •genvaiue  problem, 
base  iterative  methods  Topes  we  be  supplemented  wen 
programrrwvg  assignments   (Listed  also  as  CMSC  471  ) 

MAPL  477  Optimization  (3)  Prerequisite  CMSC  110. 
MATH  40S  or  MATH  401  Lmear  programmng  ncsutsng  tie 
srmptex  algorithm  and  dual  tnear  programs,  conves  sets  end 
elements  of  convex  programming  combmaloriai  opbrruaaon 
integer  programming   (Listed  also  as  CMSC  477  ) 


MATH  —  Mathematics 
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MAPL  498  Selected  Topics  In  Applied  Mathematics 

(1-3)  ''•'■'<  kjajtfl  permission  of  the  instructor  Topics  in 
applied  mathematics  ot  special  interest  to  advanced 
undergraduate  students  May  be  repeated  to  a  maximum  ot  six 
credits  it  thy  subject  matter  is    different 

MATH  —  Mathematics 

MATH    001    Review    of    High    School    Algabra    (3) 

Recommended  tor  students  who  fail  the  qualifying  examination 
tor  MATH  105.  1 10.  1 1S  Special  tee  required  in  addition  to  the 
regular  tuition  charge  This  course  does  not  carry  credil  towards 
any  degree  at  the  University 

MATH  102  Introduction  to  Mathematics  IA  (1) 
Prerequisite  consent  ot  department  First  third  of  a  three-course 
sequence  equivalent  to  MATH  1 10  Graphing,  properties  of 
straight  lines,  properties  ol  quadratic  functions,  change  of 
coordinates  Students  may  not  receive  credit  tor  bolh  MATH 
102  and  MATH  1 10.  nor  may  they  receive  credit  tor  MATH  102  it 
taken  alter  the  completion  ot  any  math  course  numbered  above 
110 

MATH  103  Introduction  to  Mathematics  IB  (1) 
Prerequisite  MATH  102  and  consent  of  department  Second 
third  ot  a  Ihree-course  sequence  equivalent  to  MATH  110 
Power  lunctions.  exponential  functions,  logarithmic  functions 
and  trigonometry  functions  Students  may  not  receive  credit  for 
both  MATH  103  and  MATH  1 10,  nor  may  they  receive  credit  for 
MATH  103  it  taken  alter  the  completion  of  any  math  course 
numbered  above  1 10 

MATH  104  Introduction  to  Mathematics  IC  (1) 
Prerequisite  MATH  103  and  consent  ot  department  Final  third 
of  a  three-course  sequence  equivalent  to  MATH  1 10 
Inequalities,  linear  inequalities,  graphing  systems  of  linear 
inequalities,  linear  programming  Students  may  not  receive  credit 
tor  both  MATH  104  and  MATH  1 10.  nor  may  they  receive  credit 
tor  MATH  104  it  taken  after  the  completion  of  any  math  course 
numbered  above  110 

MATH  105  Mathematical  Ideas  (3)  Prerequisite  none  A 
survey  of  some  different  areas  of  mathematics  Intended  for 
non-science  majors  who  would  like  to  see  some  non-standard 
mathematics  applied  to  some  everyday  problems  Transport 
networks,  matching  problems,  critical  path  analysis, 
introduction  to  statistics  and  hypothesis  testing,  Euler's  formula, 
planar  graphs,  polyhedra,  and  other  selected  topics  (Not 
preliminary  to  MATH  110) 

MATH  110  Introduction  to  Mathematics  I  (3) 
Prerequisite  2-1  <2  years  of  college  preparatory  mathematics  !f 
the  student  does  not  have  a  satisfactory  SAT  mathematics 
score,  or  did  not  take  the  SAT  mathematics  test,  the  student 
must  take  and  pass  a  placement  test,  or  take  and  pass  MATH 
001  before  taking  MATH  1 10  Linear  programming,  systems  of 
linear  equations,  matrices,  elementary  algebraic  and 
Irancendental  lunctions  with  emphasis  on  their  properties  and 
graphs  (Not  open  to  students  majoring  in  mathematics, 
engineering  or  the  physical  sciences  Credit  will  be  given  tor  only 
one  course,  MATH  1 10  or  MATH  1 15  ) 
MATH  111  Introduction  to  Mathematics  II  (3) 
Prerequisite  3-1/2  years  of  college  preparatory  mathematics 
and  satisfactory  performance  on  the  SAT  mathematics  test,  or 
MATH  110  or  MATH  115  Logic.  Boolean  algebra,  counting, 
probabilty,  random  variables,  expectation  applications  of  the 
normal  probability  distribution  Credit  will  be  given  for  only  one  of 
the  courses.  MATH  1 1 1  or  STAT  100  (Not  open  to  students 
major mg  m  Mathematics,  Engineering  or  the  Physical  Sciences  ) 
MATH  115  Pre-Calculus  (3)  Prerequisite  2-1/2  years  of 
college  preparatory  mathematics  If  the  student  does  not  have  a 
satisfactory  SAT  mathematics  score,  or  did  not  take  the  SAT 
mathematics  test,  the  student  must  take  and  pass  a  placement 
test,  or  take  and  pass  MATH  00 1  before  taking  MATH  1 15  An 
introductory  course  for  students  not  qualified  to  start  MATH  140 
or  MATH  220  Elementary  lunctions  and  graphs  polynomials, 
rational  functions,  exponential  and  logarithmic  functions, 
trigonometric  functions  (Credit  will  be  given  for  only  one  course. 
MATH   115  or  MATH   110  ) 

MATH  140  Calculus  I  (4)  Three  lectures,  two  drill  periods 
per  week  Prerequisite  3  1/2  years  of  college  preparatory 
mathematics  (including  trigonometry)  or  MATH  1 15  Introduction 
to  calculus,  including  functions,  limits,  continuity,  derivatives  and 
applications  of  the  derivative,  sketching  of  graphs  of  functions, 
definite  and  indefinite  integrals,  and  calculation  of  area  The 
course  is  especially  recommended  for  science  and  mathematics 
majors  Credit  will  be  given  for  only  one  course.  MATH  140  or 
MATH  220 

MATH  141  Calculus  II  (4)  Three  lectures  and  two  drill 
periods  per  week  Prerequisite  MATH  140  or  equivalent 
Continuation  ot  MATH  140,  including  techniques  of  integration, 
improper  integrals,  applications  ot  integration  (such  as  volumes, 
work,  arc  length,  moments),  inverse  functions,  exponential  and 
logarithmic  functions,  sequences  and  series  Credit  will  be  grven 
for  only  one  course.  MATH  141  or  MATH  221 
MATH  143  Computer  Laboratory  for  MATH  141  (2) 
Prerequisite  MATH  140  or  equivalent  Pre  or  corequisite  MATH 
141  Four  hours  of  laboratory  per  week  Application  of 
computer  methods  to  problems  of  the  calculus 
MATH  150  Calculus  I  (Honors)  (4)  Prerequisite  approval 
ot  department  A  rigorous  treatment,  with  applications,  of 
deferential  and  integral  calculus  m  one  variable 


MATH  151  Calculus  II  (Honors)  (4) )'., "fqu.siiH  approval 
of  department  A  rigorous  treatment,  with  applications,  of 
differential  and  integral  calculus  m  one  variable 

MATH  210  Elements  of  Mathematics  (4)  in  .-requisite 
one  year  of  college  preparatory  algebra  Required  lor  majors  in 
elementary  education,  and  open  only  to  students  in  this  field 
Topics  Irom  algebra  and  number  theory,  designed  to  provide 
insight  into  arithmetic  inductive  proof,  the  natural  number 
system  based  on  the  Peano  axioms,  mathematical  systems, 
groups,  fields,  the  system  of  integers,  (he  system  ol  rational 
numbers,  congruence,    divisibility,  systems  of  numeration 

MATH  211  Elements  of  Geometry  (4)  Prerequisite 
MATH  210  or  equivalent  Structure  ol  mathematics  systems, 
algebra  of  sets,  geometrical  structures,  logic,  measurement, 
congruence,  similarity,  graphs  in  the  plane,  geometry  on  the 
sphere 

MATH  220  Elementary  Calculus  I  (3)  Prerequisite  three 
and  one  half  years  of  college  preparatory  mathematics  including 
Trig,  and  satisfactory  performance  on  fhe  SAT  mathematics 
test,  or  MATH  1 10.  or  MATH  1 15  Basic  ideas  of  differential  and 
integral  calculus,  with  emphasis  on  elementary  techniques  of 
differentiation  and  applications  Not  open  to  students  majoring  m 
mathematics,  engineering  or  the  physical  sciences  Credit  will  be 
given  for  only  one  course.  MATH  140  or  MATH  220 

MATH  221  Elementary  Calculus  II  (3)  Prerequisite 
MATH  220,  or  MATH  140.  or  equivalent  Differential  and  integral 
calculus,  with  emphasis  on  elementary  techniques  of  integration 
and  applications  Not  open  to  students  majoring  m  mathematics, 
engineering  or  the  physical  sciences  Credit  will  be  given  for  only 
one  course.  MATH  141  or  MATH  221 

MATH  240  Introduction  to  Linear  Algebra  (4)  Three 
lectures,  two  drill  periods  per  week  Prerequisite  MATH  141  or 
equivalent  Basic  concepts  of  linear  algebra  vector  spaces, 
applications  to  line  and  plane  geometry,  linear  equations  and 
matrices,  similar  matrices,  linear  transformations,  eigenvalues. 
determinants  and  quadratic  forms  Credit  will  be  given  for  only 
one  course.  MATH  240  or  MATH  400  or  MATH  461 

MATH  24 1  Calculus  III  (4)  Prerequisite  MATH  141  and  any 
one  of  the  following  MATH  240.  or  ENES  110.  or  PHYS  191 
Introduction  to  multivariate  calculus,  including  vectors  and 
vector-valued  functions,  partial  derivatives  and  applications  of 
partial  derivatives  (such  as  tangent  planes  and  LaGrange 
multipliers),  multiple  integrals,  volume,  surface  area,  and  the 
classical  theorems  of  Green,  Stokes  and  Gauss 

MATH  246  Differential  Equations  For  Scientists  and 
Engineers  (3)  Prerequisite  MATH  141  or  equivalent  An 
introduction  to  the  basic  methods  of  solving  ordinary  differential 
equations  Equations  of  first  and  second  order,  linear  differential 
equations.  Laplace  Transforms,  numerical  methods,  and  the 
qualitative  theory  of  differential  equations 

MATH  250  Calculus  Ml  (Honors)  (4)  Prerequisite  approval 
of  department  Elements  of  linear  algebra,  Euclidean  and  other 
metric  spaces,  multi-variable  calculus,  implicit  function  theorem, 
theorems  of  Green,  Gauss  and  Stokes  Riemann  Stieltjes 
integral  and,  as  time  permits,  ordinary  differential  equations, 
Fourier  series,  orthogonal  functions 

MATH  251  Calculus  IV  (Honors)  (4)  Prerequisite 
approval  of  department  Elements  ot  linear  algebra,  Euclidean 
and  other  metric  spaces,  multi-variable  calculus,  implicit 
function  theorem,  theorems  of  Green,  Gauss  and  Stokes 
Riemann  Stieltjes  integral  and.  as  time  permits,  ordinary 
differential    equations.  Fourier  series,  orthogonal  functions 

MATH  299  Selected  Topics  in   Mathematics  (1-3) 

Prerequisite  permission  of  the  instructor  Topics  of  special 
interest  under  the  general  guidance  of  the  departmental 
committee  on  undergraduate  studies 

MATH  310  Introduction  to  Mathematical  Reasoning 

(3)  Prerequisite  MATH  141  Recommended  pre-  or  co- 
requisite  MATH  241  Intended  to  bridge  the  gap  between 
calculus  and  advanced  calculus  Introduction  to  the  logical 
foundations  of  mathematics  and  to  the  technique  of  proving 
theorms  Topics  drawn  from  logic,  sef  theory,  structure  of  the 
real  line,  elementary  topology,  convergence,  functions,  infinite 
sets,  continuity  (This  course  cannot  be  used  towards  the  upper 
level  math  requirements  for  MATH /STAT  majors  ) 

MATH  398  Honors  Seminar  (2)  Prerequisite  permission  of 
the  departmental  honors  committee  Reports  by  students  on 
mathematical  literature,  solution  of  various    problems 

MATH  400  Vectors  and  Matrices  (3)  Prerequisites, 
MATH  22 1  or  equivalent  The  essentials  of  matrix  theory  needed 
in  the  management,  social  and  biological  sciences  Mam  topics 
systems  of  linear  equations,  linear  independence,  rank, 
orthogonal  transformations. eigenvalues,  the  principal  axes 
theorem  Typical  applications  linear  models  in  economics  and  m 
statistics.  Markov  chains,  age-specific  population  growth  Not 
open  to  students  m  the  MPSE  Division  Credit  will  be  given  for 
only  one  oi  MATH  240.  MATH  400,  or  MATH  461 

MATH    401    Applications    of    Linear    Algebra    (3) 

Prerequisite  MATH  400.  or  MATH  240,  or  consent  of  instructor 
Various  applications  of  linear  algebra  theory  of  finite  games, 
linear  programming,  matrix  methods  as  applied  to  finite  Markov 
chains,  random  walk,  incidence  matrices,  graphs  and  directed 
graphs,    networks,  transportation  problems 


MATH  402  Algebraic  Structures  (3)  PreraquHta  MATH 
240  or  equivalent  For  students  having  only  limited  experience 
with  rigorous  mathematical  proofs,  and  parallels  MATH  403 
Students  planning  graduate  work  in  mathematics  should  take 
MATH  403  Groups,  rings,  integral  domains  and  fields,  detailed 
study  of  several  groups,  properties  of  integers  and  polynomials 
Emphasis  is  on  the  origin  of  fhe  mathematical  ideas  studied  and 
the  logical  structure  of  the  subject  (Not  open  to  mathematics 
graduate  students  Credit  will  be  given  for  only  one  ot  the 
courses.  MATH  402  or    MATH  403  ) 

MATH  403  Introduction  to  Abstract  Algebra  (3) 
Prerequisites  MATH  240  and  MATH  24 1  or  equivalent  Integers, 
groups,  rings,  integral  domains,  fields  (Credit  will  be  grven  for 
only  one  of  the  courses.  MATH  402  or  MATH  403  ) 
MATH  404  Field  Theory  (3)  Prerequisite  MATH  403 
Algebraic  and  transcendental  elements.  Galois  theory, 
constructions  with  straight-edge  and  compass,  solutions  of 
equations  of  low  degrees,  insolubility  ol  the  Oumtic.  Sytow 
theorems,  fundamental  theorem  ol  finite  Abelian  groups 
MATH  405  Linear  Algebra  (3)  Prerequisites  MATH  240 
and  MATH  403  or  consent  ol  instructor  An  abstract  treatment  of 
finite  dimensional  vecfor  spaces  Linear  transformations  and 
their  invariants 

MATH  406  Introduction  to  Number  Theory  (3) 
Prerequisite  MATH  141,  or  MATH  221  or  consent  of  instructor 
Rational  integers,  divisibility,  prime  numbers,  modules  and  linear 
forms,  unique  factorization  theorem.  Euler's  function,  Mobius' 
function,  cyclotomic  polynomial,  congruences  and  quadratic 
residues.  Legendre's  and  Jacobi's  symbol,  reciprocity  law  of 
quadratic  residues,  introductory  explanation  of  the  method  of 
algebraic    number  theory 

MATH  410  Advanced  Calculus  I  (3)  Prerequisites  MATH 
240  and  MATH  241  First  semester  of  a  year  course  Subjects 
covered  during  the  year  are  sequences  and  series  of  numbers, 
continuity  and  differentiability  of  real  valued  functions  of  one 
variable,  the  Rieman  integral,  sequences  of  functions,  and 
power  series  Functions  ol  several  variables  including  partial 
derivatives,  multiple  integrals,  line  and  surface  integrals  The 
implicit  function    theorem 

MATH  411  Advanced  Calculus  II  (3)  Prerequisite  MATH 
4 10.  and  MATH  240  or  MATH  400  Continuation  of  MATH  410 
MATH  414  Differential  Equations  (3)  Prerequisites 
MATH  410.  and  MATH  240  or  equivalent  Existence  and 
uniqueness  theorems  for  initial  value  problems  Linear  theory 
fundamental  matrix  solutions,  variation  of  constanls  formula, 
floquet  theory  for  periodic  linear  systems  Asymtotic  orbital  and 
Lyapunov  stability  with  phase  plane  diagrams  Boundary  value 
theory  and  series  solutions 

MATH  415  Introduction  to  Partial  Differential 
Equations  (3)  Prerequisites  MATH  246.  and  MATH  411  or 
MATH  251  (MATH  411  and  MATH  415  may  be  taken 
concurrently)  First  order  equations,  linear  second  order 
equations  m  two  variables,  one  dimensional  wave  equation  and 
the  method  of  separation  of  variables,  and  other  topics  such  as 
harmonic  .functions,  the  heat  equation,  and  the  wave  equation  m 
space  (Credit  will  be  given  for  only  one  of  the  courses  MATH 
415  or  MATH  462) 

MATH  417  Introduction  to  Fourier  Analysis  (3) 
Prerequisite  MATH  410  Fourier  series  Fourier  and  laplace 
transforms 

MATH  430  Euclidean  and  Non-Euclidean 
Geometries  (3)  Prerequisites  Math  140-141  or  equivalent 
Hilbert's  axioms  for  Euclidean  Geometry  Neutral  Geometry  the 
consistency  of  the  hyperbolic  parallel  postulate  and  the 
inconsistency  of  the  elliptic  parallel  postulate  with  neutral 
geometry  Models  of  hyerbolic  geometry  Existence  and 
properties  of  isometnes 

MATH  432  Introduction  to  Point  Set  Topology  (3) 
Prerequisite  MATH  410  or  equivalent  Connectedness, 
compactness,  transformations,  homomorphisms  application  of 
these  concepts  to  various  spaces,  with  particular  attention  to  the 
Euclidean  plane 

MATH  433  Introduction  to  Algebraic  Topology  (3) 
Prerequisite  MATH  403  and  432.  or  equivalent  Chains,  cycles, 
homology  groups  for  surfaces,  the  fundamental  group 
MATH  436  Introduction  to  Differential  Geometry  (3) 
Prerequisites  MATH  24 1 ,  and  either  MATH  240  or  MATH  46 1 .  or 
equivalent  The  differential  geometry  ot  curves  and  surfaces, 
curvature  and  torsion,  moving  frames,  the  fundamental 
differential  forms,  intrinsic  geometry  of  a  surface 
MATH  444  Elementary  Logic  and  Algorithms  (3) 
Prerequisite  MATH  240  or  consent  of  instructor  An  elementary 
development  of  propositional  logic,  predicate  logic,  set  algebra, 
and  Boolean  algebra,  with  a  discussion  of  Markov  algorithms, 
Turing  machines  and  recursive  functions  Topics  include  post 
productions,  word  problems,  and  formal  languages  (Also  listed 
as  CMSC  450) 

MATH  446  Axiomatic  Set  Theory  (3)  Prerequisite  MATH 
403  or  450  or  consent  of  instructor  Development  of  a  system  of 
axiomatic  set  theory,  choice  principles,  induction  principles, 
ordinal  arithmetic  including  discussion  of  cancellation  laws, 
divisibility,  canonical  expansions,  cardinal  arithmetic  including 
connections  with  the  axiom  of  choice.  Hartog's  theorem, 
Konig's  theorem,  properties  of  regular,  singular,  and 
inaccessible    cardinals 
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MATH  447  Introduction  to  Mathematical  Logic  (3) 

Prerequisite    MATH  403  or  410  or  450    Formal  propositional 
logic,  completeness,  independence.  dftCidabiJil 
formal     quanliticational  logic,   first-order  axiomatic  theories, 
extended     godel  completeness  theorem,  Lowenheim-Skolem 
theorem,    model -theoretic  a  I  applications 

MATH  450  Fundamental  Concepts  of  Mathematics 

(3)  Prerequisite  MATH  240  or  consent  ol  instructor  Sets, 
relations,  mappings  Construction  ot  the  real  number 
starting  with  Peano  postulates,  algebraic  structures  associated 
with  the  construction.  Archimedean  order,  sequential 
completeness  and  equivalent  properties  ot  ordered  delds  Finite 
and  infinite  sets,  denumberable  and   nondenumberable  sets 

MATH  461  Linear  Algebra  For  Scientists  and 
Engineers  (3)  Prerequisites  MATH  141  and  one 
MATH  STAT  course  for  which  MATH  141  is  a  prerequisite 
Basic  concepts  ot  linear  algebra  This  course  is  similar  to  MATH 
240,  but  with  more  extensive  coverage  ot  the  topics  needed  in 
applied  linear  algebra  change  ot  basis,  complex  eigenvalues, 
diagonahzation.  the  Jordan  canonical  form  Credit  will  be  given 
for  only  one  ol  MATH  240.  MATH  400  or  MATH    461 

MATH  462  Partial  Differential  Equations  For 
Scientists  and  Engineers  (3)  Prerequisites  MATH  241 
and  MATH  246  Linear  spaces  and  operators,  orthogonality, 
Sturm-Liouville  problems  and  eigentunction  expansions  for 
ordinary  differential  equations,  introduction  to  partial  differential 
equations,  including  the  heat  equation,  wave  equation  and 
Laplace's  equation,  boundary  value  problems,  initial  value 
problems,  and  initial-boundary  value  problems  (Credit  will  be 
given  for  only  one  ot  the  courses  MATH  462  or  MATH  415  ) 

MATH  463  Complex  Variables  For  Scientists  and 
Engineers  (3)  Prerequisite  MATH  241  or  equivalent.  The 
algebra  ol  complex  numbers,  analytic  lunctions,  mapping 
properties  of  the  elementary  functions  Cauchy  integral  formula 
Theory  of  residues  and  application  to  evaluation  ol  integrals 
Conformal  mapping 

MATH  464  Transform  Methods  For  Scientists  and 

Engineers  (3)  Prerequisites  MATH  246  and  MATH  463 
Fourier  series.  Fourier  and  Laplace  transforms  Evaluation  of  the 
complex  inversion  integral  by  Ihe  theory  of  residues 
Applications  to  ordinary  and  partial  differential  equations  of 
mathematical  physics  solutions  using  transforms  and 
separation  of  variables  Additional  topics  such  as  Bessel 
functions  and  calculus  ot  variations 

MATH  475   Combinatorics   and   Graph   Theory   (3) 

Prerequisite  MATH  240  and  MATH  241  General  enumeration 
methods,  difference  equations,  generating  functions  Elements 
of  graph  theory,  matrix  representations  ol  graphs,  applications 
of  graph  theory  to  transport  networks,  matching  theory  and 
graphical  algorithms  (Also    listed  as  CMSC  475  ) 

MATH  478  Selected  Topics  For  Teachers  of 
Mathematics  (1-3)  Prerequisite  one  year  of  college 
mathematics  or  consent  of  instructor  (This  course  cannot  be 
used  toward  the  upper  level  math  requirements  tor  MATH .  STAT 
majors  ) 

MATH    481    Introduction    to    Number    Theory    (3) 

Prerequisite  one  year  of  college  mathematics  or  consent  ol 
instructor  Elementary  number  theory  and  the  development  of 
the  real  numbers  for  teachers  (Not  open  to  students  majoring  in 
mathematics    or  physical  sciences  ) 

MATH  482  Introduction  to  Algebra  (3)  Prerequisite  one 
year  of  college  mathematics  or  consenl  of  instructor  Modern 
ideas  m  algebra  and  the  theory  ol  equations  lor  teachers  (Not 
open  to  students  majoring  m  mathematics  or  physical  sciences  ) 

MATH  483  Introduction  to  Geometry  (3)  Prerequisite 
one  year  of  college  mathematics  or  consent  of  instructor  A 
study  of  basic  ideas  from  Euclidean  and  non-Euclidean 
geometry  for  teachers  (Not  open  to  students  maionng  m 
mathematics  or  physical  sciences  J 

MATH  484  Introduction  to  Analysis  (3)  Prerequisite  one 
year  of  college  mathematics  or  consent  of  instructor  A  study  ot 
Ihe  limit  concept  and  the  calculus  for  teachers  Previous 
knowledge  of  calculus  is  not  required  (Not  open  to  students 
majoring  m  mathematics  or  physical  : 


MATH  488  National  Science  Foundation  Summer 
Institute  For  Teachers  of  Science  and  Mathematics: 
Seminar  (1-3)  Lectures  and  discussion  to  deepen  the 
student's  appreciation  ol  mathematics  as  a  logical  discipline 
and  as  a  medium  of  expression  Special  emphasis  on  topics 
relevant  lo  current  mathematical  curriculum  studies  and 
revision  (Not  open  lo  students  majoring  in  ma  I  hematics,  not 
recommended  tor  students  majoring  in  any  ol  the  physical 
sciences  ) 


MATH  498  Selected  Topics  in  Mathematics  (1-16) 
Prerequisite  permission  of  Ihe  instructor  Topics  of  special 
interest  lo  advanced  undergraduate  students  will  be  offered 
occasionally  under  the  general  guidance  of  the  departmental 
committee  on  undergraduate  studies  Honors  students  register 
lor    reading  courses  under  this  number 

MEES  —  Marine-Estuarine- 

Environmental  Sciences 

MEES  440  Essentials  of  Toxicology  (2)  Prerequisite 
BCHM  261  or  461  Principles  involved  in  the  assessment  ol 
responses  of  organisms  to  toxic  chemicals,  including  systemic 
and  organ  toxicology,  carcinogenesis,  leratogenesis.  and 
consideration  of  the  effects  of  major  groups  ot  toxicants 
MEES  498  Topics  in  Marine  Fstuarme 
Environmental  Sciences  (1-4)  Lecture  and/or  laboratory 
series  organized  to  study  a  selected  area  of  marme-esluarine- 
environmental  sciences  not  otherwise  considered  m   lormal 


METO  —  Meteorology 

METO  100  Weather  and  Life  (3)  A  study  of  weather,  how 
it  works,  and  how  it  affects  human  endeavors  The  energy  of 
weather  systems  and  the  physics  of  storms  and  atmospheric  air 
circulations,  weafher  observations  from  earth  and  space,  air 
pollution  and  acid  ram,  clouds,  storms  and  unusual  weafher 
phenomena,  the  problem  of  weafher  prediction,  weather 
modification,  and  the  relations  between  weather  and  human 
health,  agriculture,  economics,  and  world  history  (METO  100 
and  METO  301  may  not  both  be  taken  lor  credit) 
METO  301  Introduction  to  Meteorology  (3) 
Prerequisites:  CHEM'  113.  PHYS  122  or  equivalent  A  broad 
survey  of  the  stale  of  knowledge  and  problems  of  atmospheric 
science  Origin  and  structure  of  the  atmosphere,  meteorological 
observations,  weather  maps,  forecasting,  satellites,  energetics, 
wind,  general  circulation,  storms,  severe  weather,  climate 
change,  air  pollution,  and  weather  modification  (METO  301  and 
METO  100  may  not  both  be  taken  tor  credit) 
METO  398  Topics  In  Atmospheric  Science  (3) 
Intended  primarily  for  non-science  majors  Study  of  some 
aspects  of  atmosphere  sciences  as  applied  to  the  environment 
Repeatable  to  a  maximum  ot  six  credits  provided  the  subject 
matter  is  different 

METO  410  General  Meteorology  I  (3)  Prerequisite 
MATH  241  Pre-  or  corequisite  PHYS  294  or  263  An 
introduction  to  the  broad  range  of  theoretical  and  applied 
studies  in  meteorology  to  acquaint  the  student  wilh  the 
interaction  of  the  physical  and  dynamic  processes  and  the 
various  scales  of  atmospheric  phenomena  Introduction  to 
radiational  energy  transfer  m  the  atmosphere,  earth- 
atmospheric  energy  budgets,  atmospheric  thermodynamics 
METO  411  General  Meteorology  II  (3)  Prerequisite 
METO  410  METO  460  suggested  as  a  companion  course  A 
continuation  of  METO  410  including  an  introduction  to  the 
concepts  of  vorficity  and  circulation  in  the  atmosphere, 
properties  of  cold  fronts  and  warm  fronts,  cyclones  and 
anticyclones,  air  masses,  thunderstorms,  elements  of  dynamic 
weather  torecaslmg,  microphysics  of  cloud  formation  and 
precipitation,  turbulence  and  diffusion  m  the  atmosphere 
METO  412  Physics  and  Thermodynamics  of  the 
Atmosphere  (3)  Prerequisites  MATH  241,  PHYS  263  An 
introduction  to  atmospheric  radiation,  cloud  physics,  and  basic 
thermodynamic  processes  and  applications  to  the  atmosphere 
METO  416  Introduction  to  Atmospheric  Oynamlcs 
(3)  Prerequisites  MATH  241,  246.  PHYS  263  The  equations  of 
atmospheric  motion,  coordinate  systems,  balanced  flows  and 
elementary  application,  divergence,  circulation  and  vorticity  the 
planetary  boundary  layer,  diagnostic  analysis  with  the  quasi- 
geotrophic    equations 

METO  420  Physical  and  Dynamical  Oceanography 
(3)  Prerequisite  METO  410  or  a  basic  course  in  fluid  dynamics 
such  as  ENME  340  Historical  review  of  oceanography,  physical, 
chemical,  stratification  and  circulation  properties  of  the  ocean, 
dynamics  ot  fnctionless.  fnclional,  wind  driven  and  thermohalme 

ition;    air-sea  interactions 
METO  422  Oceanic  Waves,  Tides  and  Turbulence 
(3)   Prerequisite    METO  420    Introduction  to  the   theory  of 
oceanic  wave  motions,  tides,  wind  waves,  swells,  storm  surges. 
seiches,  tsunamis,    internal  waves,  turbulence,  stirring,  mixing 
and  diffusion,    probability,  statistics  and  time  series 
METO  434  Air  Pollution  (3)  Prerequisite  senior  standing  m 
science  or  engineering  or  consent     of  the  instructor 
lectures  per  week  Classification  of  atmospheric:  pollutants  and 
their  effects  on  visibility    inanimate  and     animate  receptors 
Evaluation  of  source  emissions  and  principles  of    air  pollution 
control,  meteorological  factors  governing  Ihe  distribution    and 
removal  of  air  pollutants    air  quality  measurements  and     air 
pollution  control  legislation 

METO  460  Synoptic  Meteorology  I  (3)  Pre-  or 
corequisife  METO  411  or  equivalent  Two  three-hour  lecture'' 
laboratory  periods  per  week  The  three-dimensional  structure  ot 
synoptic  scale  systems  and  their  relation  to  underlying  dynamical 
principles  Weather  map  plotting  and  analysis  techniques 
Satellite  imagery  interpretation  Meteorological  data  acquisition 
and  use 


METO   461    Synoptic   Meteorology   II   (3)   Pn.qu.sife 

METO  460  Synoptic  meteorology  applied  to  the  modern 
weafher  forecast  The  history  ot  forecasting.  Polar  Front  theory, 
surface  and  upper  air  analysis,  baroclintc  instability  numerical 
forecasting,  interpreting  computer  forecasts,  probability 
forecasting,  forecast  evaluation 

METO  499  Specie)  Problems  In  Atmospheric 
Science  (1-3)  Prerequisite  consenl  ol  mstruc for  Research  or 
special  study  m  the  field  of  meteorology  and  the  atmospheric 
and  oceanic  sciences    Repeatable  to  a  maximum  of  6  credits 


MICB  —  Microbiology 


MICB  100  Basic  Microbiology  (4)  Three  lectures  and  one 
two-hour  laboratory  per  week  An  introduction  to  the  world  of 
microorganisms  thai  is  designed  for  the  general  student  A 
survey  of  microscopic  lite  forms  and  their  activities  that 
emphasises  their  importance  tor  human  welfare  This  course  is 
not  intended  for  students  majoring  m  btoloical  or  alked  health 
sciences,  and  it  cannot  be  used  to  fulfill  the  24  credits  requred 
for  a  major  in  microbiology  Credit  not  allowed  for  both  MCB  100 
and  MICB  200 

MICB  200  General  Microbiology  (4)  Two  lectures  and 
two  two-hour  laboratory  periods  a  week  Prerequisite  two 
semesters  of  chemistry  The  biology  ot  microorganisms  with 
special  reference  to  the  bacteria  Fundamental  principles  of 
microbiology  as  revealed  through  an  examination  of  the 
structure,  physiology,  genetics,  and  ecology  of  microorganisms 

MICB  300  Microbiological  Literature  (1)  One  lecture 
period    a    week     Prerequisite     a    major    m    microbiology 

Introduction  to  periodical  literature,  methods,  interpretation,  and 
presentation  of  reports 

MICB  310  Applied  Microbiology  (4)  Two  lectures  and 
two  two-hour  laboratory  periods  per  week  Prerequisite  MICB 
200  The  application  of  microorganisms  and  microbiological 
principles  to  industrial  processes  Control  of  microorganisms, 
sterilization,  disinfection,  antibiotics,  industrial    fermentations 

MICB  322  Microbiology  and  the  Public  (3)  Three 
lectures  per  week  A  course  lor  general  (non-soence)  students 
m  which  they  will  be  made  aware  of  the  ways  in  which  ep*dem»c 
disease,  water  pollution,  immunization  requirements,  sokd  waste 
disposal,  and  the  like,  impinge  on  current  social  and  political 
problems  in  the  American  community 

MICB  360  Medical  Virology  (3)  Prerequisite  MICB  200.  lor 
the  student  interested  m  a  health  related  career  Focus  on  the 
host  response  to  viral  infection  Material  includes  summary  of 
virus  structure  and  multiplication,  review  of  the  biology  of  the 
immune  response,  and  systematic  coverage  of  the 
pathogenesis  and  pathology  of  major  viral    diseases 

MICB  379  Honors  Research  (2-3)  Prerequisite  admission 
to  departmental  honors  program  Research  project  earned  out 
under  guidance  of  faculty  advisor  Repeatable  to  a  total  of  12 
credits 

MICB  380  Bacterial  Genetics  (4)  Prerequisites  CHEM 
243  or  245  and  8  credits  m  microbiology  Two  lectures  and  two- 
hour  laboratory  periods  a  week  Organization,  repkeahon. 
expression,  mutation  and  transfer  ot  the  genetic  material  ot 
bacteria  and  bacteriophages   Techniques  ot  study 

MICB    388    Special    Topics   In    Microbiology   (1-4) 

Prerequisite  eight  credits  m  microbiology,  or  consent  of 
instructor  Presentation  and  discussion  of  special  subjects  n  the 
field  of  microbiology  A  maximum  of  four  credit  hours  of  fc*CB 
388  may  be  applied    to  a  major  m  microbiology 

MICB  399  Microbiological  Problem*  (3)  Prerequsrte  16 
credits  m  microbiology  registration  onty  upon  the  consent  of  the 
instructor  This  course  is  arranged  to  provide  quakfied  majors  r\ 
microbiology  and  majors  in  applied  fields  an  opportunity  to 
pursue  specific  microbiological  problems  under  the  supervision 
ot  a  member  of  the  department 

MICB  400  Systematic  Microbiology  (2)  Two  lecture 
periods  a  week  Prerequisite  8  credits  m  microbiology  or 
consent  ol  instructor  Hislory  and  philosophy  of  classification 
Alpha,  numerical  and  molecular  genetic  taxonomy  Methods 
used  m   microbial  identification  and  classification 

MICB  410  History  of  Microbiology  (1)  Prerequisite  a 
major  m  microbiology  or  consent  of  instructor  History  and 
integration  ot  the  fundamental  discoveries  of  the 
Modern  aspects  of  abtogenesis.  fermentation  and 
causation  m  refalion  to  eahy  theories 

MICB  420  Epidemiology  and  Public  Health  (2) 
Prerequisite  MICB  200  History,  characteristic  features  ot 
epidemiology    the  important  respons**t.es  ot  pubbc  health. 

vital  sl.it    ' 

MICB  430  Marine  Microbiology  (2)  Prerequsrte  KftCB 
200  Morphology,  biochemistry  and  ecology  ot  mim 
microorganisms  *>ctu<Jog  fungi  yeasts,  bacteria  and  wuses 
Properties  of  manne  bacteria,  such  as  lumnescenc*.  metal  on 
requirements  for  growth,  production  ot  ectoenne  compounds. 
and    sampfcng  and  cutturng  manne  m^roorgartsms 


MUSC  —  Music 
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MICB  431  Marin*  Microbiology  Laboratory  (3) 
lecture    and   two    three- hour    laboratory   periods   per    week 
Prerequisites    MICB   200   and   permission   of  1 
Morphology.  biochemistry      and     ecology     ol 

microorganisms  Properties  ol   marine  bacteria,  luminescence. 

metal  ion   requirements,   sctocrine      compound   product 

sampling  and  cuttunng  Laboratory  m  ty 
Chesapeake  Bay  and  a  deep  sen  research    > 
MICB  440  Pathogenic  Microbiology  (4)     ■■-     i.-ctures 
and  Iwo  two  hour  laboratory  periods  i  -■.  itfl  MICB 

200   The  role  ot  bacteria  and  lung,  in  II 

emphasis  upon  the  differentiation  and  culture  ot 
microorganisms,  types  ot  disease,  modes  ol  disease 
transmission,  prophylactic,  therapeutic,  and  epidemiological 
■•pacta 

MICB  450  Immunology  (4)  Two  lectures  and  two  two-hour 
laboratory  periods  a  week  Prerequisite  MtCB  440  Principles  ot 
immunity  hyper  sensitiveness  Fundamental  techniques  of 
immunology  Credit  not  given  tor  both  ZOOL  455  and  MICB  450 
MICB  460  General  Virology  (3)  Prerequisite  MICB  440  or 
equivalent  Discussion  ot  the  physical  and  chemical  nature  ot 
bvabon  and  assay  methods,  virus  replication, 
viral  diseases  with  emphasis  on  the  oncogenic  viruses,  viral 
genetics,  and  characteristics  ol  the  maior  virus  groups 
MICB  470  Microbial  Physiology  (3)  Prerequisite  MICB 
200  Pre-  or  co-requisite  BCHM  462  Microbial  cellular  and 
population  growth  Fermentation  metabolism,  physiology  of 
anaerobiosis.  and  energy  conservation  and  transformation  m 
bacterial  membranes  Efficiency  ot  energy  utilization  for  growth 
Membrane  structure  and  transport  Bacterial  chemotaxis 
Regulation  ot  bacterial  chromosome  replication,  RNA  and 
protein  synthesis  Control  of  metabolic  pathways 
MICB  480  Microbial  Ecology  (3)  Prerequisites  MICB  200 
and  CHEM  243  or  245  interaction  of  microorganisms  with  the 
environment,  other  microorganisms  and  with  higher  organisms 
Roles  ot  microorganisms  m  the  biosphere  Microorganisms  and 
current  environmental  problems 

MICB  490  Microbial  Fermentations  (2)  Second 
semester  Two  lecture  periods  a  week  Prerequisite  MICB  470 
Principles  and  practice  m  industrial  fermentation  processes,  and 
the  study  ol  fermentative  metabolism  m  microorganisms 
MICB  491  Microbial  Fermentations  Laboratory  (2) 
Second  semester  Two  two-hour  laboratory  periods  a  week 
Prerequisite  MICB  490.  or  concurrent  registration  m  MICB  490, 
and  consent  of  instructor  Methods  for  the  conduct,  control  and 
analysis  of  fermentation  processes 

MUED  —  Music  Education 

MUED    197    Pre-Professional    Experiences    (1)    An 

orientation  into  the  role  of  the  music  teacher  in  the  school  and 

community    Class  meets  one  hour  a  week  for  planning  and 

discussion    Students  spend  one  afternoon  a  week  assigned  to 

various  music    education  activities   Limited  to  music  education 

majors 

MUED   352   Music   For  the  Elementary  Classroom 

Teacher    (2-3)    Prerequisite     MUSC    155    or    consent    ot 

instructor     For    non-music       majors     Methods    lor    guiding 

elementary     school     students     in     musical         experiences; 

development    of    objectives,    and    a    survey    of    instructional 

materials 

MUED  410  Instrumental  Arranging  (2)  Prerequisites 

MUSC  250  and  permission  ot  instructor   Arranging  for    school 

bands  and  orchestras  from  the  elementary  through  high  school 

levels 

MUED     411     Instrumental     Music:     Methods     and 

Materials     For     the     Elementary     School     (3)     A 

comprehensive  study  of  instructional  materials  and  teaching 

techniques  tor  beginning  instrumental  classes-winds,  strings 

and  percussion 

MUED  420  Instrumental  Music:  Methods,  Materials 

and   Administration    For   Secondary   School   (2)   A 

comprehensive  study  ot  instructional  and  program  materials, 

rehearsal  techniques  and  program  planning  for  junior  and  senior 

High  School  bands  and  orchestras    Organization,  scheduling. 

budgeting  and  purchasing  are  included 

MUED  438  Special   Problems  in   the  Teaching   of 

Instrumental  Music  (2-3)  Prerequisite   MUSC  113-213  or 

the  equivalent  A  study,  through  practice  on  minor  instruments. 

ot  the  problems  encountered  m  public     school  teaching  of 

orchestral  instruments  Literature  and  teaching  materials,  minor 

repairs,  and  adjustment  of  instruments  are  included    The  course 

may  be  taken  for  credit  three  times  since  one  ot  four  groups  of 

instruments    strings,  woodwind,  brass  or  percussion  will  be 

studied  each  time  the  course  is  offered 

MUED  450  Music  in  Early  Childhood  Education  (3) 

Prerequisite   MUSC  155  or  equivalent   Creative  experiences  in 

songs  and  rhythms,  correlation  of  music  and  everyday  teaching 

with  the  abilities  and  development  of  each  level,  study  of  songs 

and   materials,  observation  and  teaching  experience  with  each 

age  level 

MUED   460   Creative  Activities  in   the   Elementary 

School    (2-3)    Prerequisite     music    methods    or    teaching 

experience     A    study    of    the       creative    approach    to    the 

development    ot    music    experiences    tor       children    in    the 

elementary    grades    emphasizing    contemporary    music    and 

conlemporary  music  techniques 


MUED  470  General  Concepts  For  Teaching  Music 
(1)  M 

'   '  ■ 
program  K)2,   strategies     for   teaching  tonal   and  rhyl 
concept-* 
designated  schools 

MUED  471  Methods  For  Teaching  Elementary 
General  Music  (3)   ft   stud)    il  lis,  and 

development  ot  mea 

:  ontf  ibute  lo  a  sequential  musical  gi    . 

"'•ntary  schools 

MUED  472  Choral  Techniques  and  Repertoire  (2) 

Prerequisites  MUED  470  and  MUS(    48  uuques 

for  developing  appropriate  diction  tone,  production,  intonation, 
phrasing,  and  interpretation  of  choral  music,  examination  of  a 
wide  variety  of  repertoire  for  use  by  choral  performing  groups 
on  the   elementary  and  secondary  levels 

MUED  478  Special  Topics  in  Music  Education  (1-2) 

Prerequisite  MUED  470  or  consent  ot  department  Each  topic 
tocuses  on  a  specific  aspect  of  the  music  mstrucfional  program, 
collectively,  the  topics  cover  a  wide  range  ot  subject  matter 
relevant  to  today's  schools  May  be  repeated  to  a  maximum  of 
six  credits 

MUED  480  The  Vocal  Music  Teacher  and  School 
Organization  (2)  Prerequisite  student  teaching,  previous  or 
concurrent  The  role  of  the  vocal  music  specialist  in  the 
implemenlation  of  the  supervision  and  administration  of  the 
music  programs  m  the  elementary  and  secondary  schools 
Open  to  graduate  students  by  permission  of    instructor 

MUED    499    Workshops,    Clinics.    Institutes    (2-6) 

Innovative  and  experimental  dimensions  of  music  education  will 
be  olfered  to  meet  the  needs  ot  music  teachers  and  music 
supervisors  and  to  allow  students  to  individual..  • 
programs  The  maximum  number  credits  that  may  be  earned 
under  this  course  symbol  toward  any  degree  is  six  semester 
hours,  the  symbol  may  be  used  two  or  more  times  until  six 
semester  hours  have  been  reached 

MUSC  —  Music 

MUSC  100  Beginning  Class  Voice  (2)  Four  hours  per 
week  A  laboratory  course  involving  a  variety  of  voices  and  vocal 
problems  Principles  of  correct  breathing  as  applied  to  singing, 
fundamentals  ot  tone  production  and  diction  Repertoire  ot  tolk 
songs  and  songs  of  the  Classical  and  Romantic  periods 
Development  of  students'  voices 

MUSC  102  Beginning  Class  Piano  I  (2)  Four  hours  per 
week  Functional  piano  training  tor  beginners  Development  of 
techniques  T  for  school  and  community  playing  Basic  piano 
techniques,  chord,  arpeggio,  and  scale  techniques,  melody  and 
song  playing;  simple  accompaniments,  improvisation  for 
accompaniments  and  rhythms,  sight  reading  and  transposition, 
and  playing  by  ear 

MUSC  103  Beginning  Class  Piano  II  (2)  Four  hours  per 
week  Functional  piano  training  for  beginners  Development  of 
techniques  useful  for  school  and  community  playing  Basic  piano 
techniques,  chord,  arpeggio,  and  scale  techniques,  melody  and 
song  playing,  simple  accompaniments,  improvisation  for 
accompaniments  and  rhythms,  sight  reading  and  transposition, 
and  playing  by  ear  MUSC  103  is  a  continuation  of  MUSC  102, 
elementary  repertoire  is  begun 

MUSC  104  Beginning  Folk  Guitar  Class  (2)  Basic 
techniques    of    tolk    guilar     Emphasis    on    performance    of 

traditional  and  contemporary  folk  music  literature 

MUSC  106  Beginning  Classical  Guitar  Class  (2)  Basic 

techniques  of  classical  guitar  Music  reading  skills  and  musical 
interpretation,  excercises  to  develop  technical  competency 

MUSC   110  Class  Study  of  String  Instruments  (2) 

Open  only  to  majors  in  music  education  (vocal  option)  Four 
laboratory  hours  per  week  Basic  principles  ot  string  playing,  and 
a    survey  of  all  string  instruments 

MUSC  111  Class  Study  of  Wind  and  Percussion 
Instruments  (2)  Open  only  to  majors  in  music  education 
(vocal  option)  Four  laboratory  hours  per  week  A  survey  ot  wind 
and  percussion  instruments  with  emphasis  on  ensemble 
training  The  student  will  acquire  an  adequate  playing  technique 
on  one  instrument  and  gam  an  understanding  of  the  acoustical 
and  construction  principles  of  the    others 

MUSC  1 13  Class  Study:  Violin  (2)  Open  only  to  majors  in 
music  education  (instrumental  option)  Four  laboratory  hours 
per  week  A  study  of  the  violin  with  emphasis  on  ensemble 
training  The  student  will  acquire  an  adequate  playing  technique 

MUSC  114  Class  Study:  Cello  and  Bass  (2)  Open  only 
to  majors  in  music  education  (instrumental  option)  Four 
laboratory  hours  per  week  A  study  of  the  instruments  with 
emphasis  on  ensemble  training  The  student  will  acquire  an 
adequate  playing    technique 

MUSC  1 16  Class  Study:  Clarinet  (2)  Open  only  to  majors 
m  music  education  (instrumental  option)  Four  laboratory  hours 
per  week  A  study  of  the  clarmef  with  emphasis  on  ensemble 
training  The  student  will  acquire  an  adequate  playing  technique 


MUSC  117  Class  Study:  Flute,  Oboe,  Bassoon,  and 
Saxophone  (2)  Open  only  to  majors  m  music  education 

■     t,i[  option)   Four    laboratory  hours  per  week    A  study 

[>nasis    on  ensemble  training    The 

student  will  acquire  an  adequate  playing    technique  on  two  to 

four  instruments   ai  Bng  of  the   acoustical  and 

construction  principles  ol  tr  < 

MUSC  1 20  Class  Study:  Cornet  (2)  Open  only  to  majors 

in  music  education  (instrumental  oplion)  Four  laboratory  hours 

'    A  study  ot  Ihe  cornel  with  omphasis  on    ensemble 

,    tying  technique 

MUSC  121  Class  Study:  Horn.  Trombone, 
Euphonium,  and  Tuba  (2)  Open  only  to  majors  in  music 
education  (instrumental  option)  Four  laboratory  hours  per 
week  A  study  ot  the  mstrumenls  wilh  emphasis  on  ensemble 
training  The  student  will  acquire  an  adequate  playing  technique 
on  two  to  four  instruments,  and  an  understanding  ot  Ihe 
acoustical  and  construction  principles  ot  Ihe  others 

MUSC  122  Class  Study:  Percussion  (2)  Open  only  to 
majors  in  music  education  (instrumental  option)  Four  laboratory 
hours  per  week   A  study  ol  the  instruments  with  emphasis   on 
ensemble  training  The  student  will  acquire  an  adequate  playing 
technique  on  two  to  tour  instruments,  and  an  understanding  of 
the   acoustical  and  construction  principles  ot  the  others 
MUSC    123    Movement    For    Singers   (1)   Systematic 
exercises,  improvisations  and  dances  in  conjunction  with  artiste 
vocal    expression     Performance     and    critique    of     stage 
deportment,  gestures  and  recital  lechniques. 
MUSC    126   Vocal   Diction:    English   and   Latin   (1) 
Augmentation  ot  private  voice  study  Phonetics  and  diction  for 
singers  of  English  and  Latin  vocal  literature 
MUSC   127  Vocal  Diction:  Italian  and  Spanish  (1) 
Augmentation  ot  private  voice  study  Phonetics  and  diction  for 
singers  of  Italian  and  Spanish  vocal  literature 
MUSC  128  Sight  Reading  For  Pianists  (2)  A  course  to 
give  the  piano  major  an  opportunity  to  develop    proficiency  m 
sight  reading  at  the  keyboard  Repeatable  to  a  maximum   ot  4 
credits 

MUSC  129  Ensemble  (1)  Three  laboratory  hours  per  week 
Rehearsal  and  performance  of  selected  works  for  small 
ensembles  of  instruments,  piano,  or  small  vocal  groups  Alter 
two  registrations  in  MUSC  129  the  student  will  elect  MUSC  229 
tor  two  additional  semesters,  and  MUSC  329  thereafter 
MUSC  130  Survey  of  Music  Literature  (3)  Three 
lectures  and  one  laboratory  hour  per  week  Open  to  all  students 
except  music  and  music  education  majors  MUSC  130  and  131 
may  not  both  be  taken  for  credit  A  study  of  the  principles  upon 
which  music  is  based,  and  an  introduction  to  the  musical 
repertoires  performed  m  America  today 
MUSC  135  Basic  Notational  Skills  (2)  Three  hours  per 
week  An  introductory  course  m  fundamentals  of  music  notation 
and  the  development  of  aural  skills  May  not  be  used  m 
fulfillment  of  degree  requirements  by  maiors  in  music 
MUSC  140  Music  Fundamentals  I  (3)  An  introductory 
theory  course  for  the  non-music  maior  Notation,  scales, 
intervals,  triads,  rhythm,  form,  and  basic  aural  skills 

MUSC  141  Music  Fundamentals  H  (3)  Prerequisite 
MUSC  140  or  permission  of  instructor  Continuation  of  MUSC 
140  Introduction  to  counterpoint,  contemporary  idioms. 
improvisation  and  student  compositions 
MUSC  150  Theory  of  Music  I  (3)  Prerequisite 
departmental  audition  and  entrance  examination  Limited  to 
music  majors  A  study  of  basic  concepts  and  skills  m  tonal 
melody  and  harmony  through  analysis  and  composition 
MUSC  151  Theory  of  Music  II  (3)  Prerequisite  MUSC  150 
with  a  minimum  grade  of  C  A  continuation  of  MUSC  150. 
including  study  of  more  advanced  harmonic  techniques  ot  the 
eighteenth  century,  such  as  modulation  and  chromatic 
harmonies  Emphasis  on  sight  singing,  ear  training,  analysis, 
and  compositional    skills 

MUSC  155  Fundamentals  For  the  Classroom 
Teacher  (3)  Open  to  students  majoring  in  elementary 
education  or  childhood  education;  other  students  take  MUSC 
150  MUSC  150  and  155  may  not  both  be  counted  for  credit 
The  fundamentals  of  music  theory  and  practice,  related  to  the 
needs  of  the  classroom  and  kindergarten  teacher,  and 
organized  m  accord  with  the  six-area  concept  of  musical 
learning 

MUSC  200  Intermediate  Class  Voice  I  (2)  Fours  hours 
per  week  Prerequisite  MUSC  100  or  equivalent  vocal  training 
Continuation  of  MUSC  100.  with  more  advanced  repertoire  for 
solo  voice  and  small  ensembles  A  special  section  tor  music 
education  majors  will  include  the  study  of  methods  and  materials 
for  teaching  class  voice 

MUSC  201  Intermediate  Class  Voice  II  (2)  Fours  hours 
per  week  Prerequisite  MUSC  200  or  equivalent  vocal  training 
Continuation  of  MUSC  200 

MUSC  202  Intermediate  Class  Piano  I  (2)  Four  hours 
per  week  Prerequisite  MUSC  103  or  equivalent  piano  training 
Advanced  keyboard  techniques  Continuation  of  skills 
introduced  m  MUSC  103  Transposition,  modulation,  and  sight 
reading,    methods  ot  teaching  functional  piano 
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MUSC  203  Intermediate  Class  Piano  II  (2)  I  out  hours 

per  week   Prerequisite   MUSC  202  or  equivalent  piano   training 

Advanced     keyboard     techniques      Continuation     ol     skills 

introduced  m  MUSC  202    Transposition,  modulation,  and  sight 

reading,  methods  of  teaching  functional  piano  Development  ot 

styte  in   playing  accompaniments  and  m  playing  tor  community 

smging     More  advanced  repertoire 

MUSC    204    Intermediate    Folk    Guitar    Class    (2) 

Prerequisite    MUSC   104  or  equivalent    Continuation  ot  skills 

introduced  in  MUSC  104 

MUSC  206  Intermediate  Classical  Guitar  Class  (2) 

Prerequisite  MUSC  106  or  permission  ot  instructor  Continuation 

of  skills  introduced  m  MUSC  106.  including  transcribing  music  tor 

the  guitar 

MUSC  213  Advanced  Class  Strings  (2)  Open  only  to 

majors  m  music  educalion  (mslrumental  option)  Four  laboratory 

hours  per  week    A  study  ot  the  instruments  with  emphasis    on 

ensemble  training 

MUSC  2 15  The  Art  of  the  Performer  (3)  A  study  of  music 

as  recreated  and  communicated  by  one  or  more  performers 

through  recital-lecture  programs    The  soloist,  the  ensemble 

performer,  the  conductor,  style,  technique,  and  interpretation, 

programming,  listener,  audience,  and  media   Presentations  by 

Department  of  Muse  performance  laculty.  students,  and.  when 

possible,  visiting  artists   Open  to  non-mu&c  majors 

MUSC  217  Class  Composition  I  (2)  Prerequisite  MUSC 

151    and   permission    of    instructor     Principles    of       musical 

composition  and  their  application  to  the  smaller  forms    Original 

writing  m  nineteenth  and  twentieth  century  musical  idioms    for 

various  media 

MUSC  218  Class  Composition  II  (2)  Prerequisite  MUSC 

217  and  permission  of  instructor   Continuation  of    MUSC  217 

May  be  repeated  tor  credit,  but  only  one  successful  attempt 

may  be  applied  towards  baccalaureate  degree  requirements 

MUSC  226  Vocal  Diction:  French  (1)  Augmentation  of 

private  voice  study  Phonetics  and  diction  tor  singers  ot  French 

vocal  literature 

MUSC  227  Vocal  Diction:  German  (1)  Augmentation  of 

private  study  Phonetics  and  diction  for  singers  of  German  vocal 

literature 

MUSC  228  Accompanying  For  Pianist  (2)  Prerequisite 

MUSC  128   A  course  to  give  the  piano  mapr  experience    in 

dealing  with  Ihe  problems  of  accompanying  at  an  intermediate 

stage  of  difficulty    Guidance  and  instruction  m  class  will  be 

supplemented    by    extensive    experience    working     as     an 

accompanist  m  applied  studios  Repeatable  to  a  maximum  of  4 

credits 

MUSC  229  Ensemble  (1)  Three  laboratory  hours  per  week 

Rehearsal   and   performance   ol      selected   works   for   small 

ensembles  ot  instruments,  piano,  or    small  vocal  groups  After 

two  registrations  m  MUSC  129  the  student  will  elect  MUSC  229 

lor  two  additional  semesters,  and    MUSC  329  thereafter 

MUSC  230  History  of  Music  I  (3)  Prerequisite  MUSC  250 

or  equivalent   A  historical  study  of  western  music  from  Corelli 

through  Beethoven 

MUSC     248     Special     Problems     in     Music     (2-3) 

Prerequisite    permission  of   instructor    Designed   to  allow  a 

student  ot  theory  or  music  history  to  pursue  a  specialized  topic 

or      protect    under    the    supervision    ol    a    laculty   member 

Repeatable  to  a    maximum  of  six  credits 

MUSC     250    Advanced     Theory     of    Music     I    (4) 

Prerequisite     MUSC    151    with    a    minimum    grade    of    C     A 

continuation  of  MUSC  151,  with  further  study  of  chromatic  and 

modulatory  techniques    of  the  nmeteeth  century   Emphasis  on 

sight  smgmg,  ear  training,    analysis,  and  compositional  skills 

MUSC    251     Advanced    Theory    of    Music    II    (4) 

Prerequisite  MUSC  250  with  a  minimum  ol  C  A  continuation  of 

MUSC  250,  concentrating  on  late  nineteenth-century  chromatic 

harmony    and  an  introduction  to  twentieth-century  melody  and 

harmony    Emphasis  on  sight  singing,  ear  training,  analysis,  and 

compositional    skills 

MUSC     328     Chamber     Music     Performance     For 

Pianists  (2)  a  course  to  give  the  ptano  maior  experience  m 

dealing  with  the     problems  ol  playing  chamber  music  at  a 

moderately  difficult  level     Class  instruction  will  center  around 

actual   rehearsal   and   performance      Situations   and   will   be 

supplemented   by   further    experience   working   m      chamber 

ensemble  in  applied  studios   Repeatable  to  a  maximum  of    4 

credits 

MUSC  329  Ensemble  (1)  Three  laboratory  hours  per  week 

Rehearsal    and    performance    of    selected    works    tor    small 

ensembles  ol  instruments,  piano,  or  small  vocal  groups   After 

two  registrations  m  MUSC  129  the  student  will  elect  MUSC  229 

for  two  additional  semesters,  and  MUSC  329  thereafter 

MUSC  330  History  of  Music  II  (3)  Prerequisite  MUSC  250 

or  equivalent    A  historical  study  of  western  music  from  the 

Romantic  era  to  the  present 

MUSC  331  History  of  Music  III  (3)  Prerequisites  MUSC 

230  AND  330  A  historical  study  of  western  music  from  Antiquity 

through  the  Baroque,  ending  with  a  review  of  all  periods  of  music 

history 

MUSC   338   Special   Topics   in   Music   and   Art   (3) 

Variable  topics  as  announced  Repeatable  to  a  maximum  of  six 

credits  (Listed  also  as  ARTH  338  ) 


MUSC  339  Honors  In  Music  (3)  Prerequisite  approval  of 

the  honors  committee  Corequisite  concurrent  enrollment  m 
MUSC  349  The  production  of  one  or  more  recitals  or  lecture- 
recitals,  one  or  more  compositions,  or  one  or  more  honors 
theses  m  addition  to  regular  degree  requirements  Two 
semesters  required  Repeatable  to  a  maximum  of  6  credits 
MUSC  340  Music  Literature  Survey  I  (3)  Prerequisite 
MUSC  1 30  or  equivalent  Limited  lo  non-music  majors 
Masterpieces  of  the  symphonic  and  operatic  repertory  including 
works  selected  from  Bach,  Mozart.  Beethoven,  Brahms. 
Wagner.  Verdi,  and  Debussy 

MUSC  341  Music  Literature  Survey  II  (3)  Prerequisite 
MUSC  130  or  equivalent  Limited  to  non-music  mators 
Specialized  music  repertory,  including  medieval,  liturgical  drama, 
Handel  trio  sonatas,  Schubert  Lieder,  Bartok  string  quartets, 
electronic  music 

MUSC  345  Jazz  Theory  and  Improvisation  I  (3) 
Prerequisite  MUSC  251  or  permission  of  the  instructor  Jazz 
theory,  notational  conventions,  improvisation  techniques, 
reading  and  analysis  of  music,  and  performance  in  small  combo 
format 

MUSC  346  Jazz  Theory  and  Inprovlsatlon  II  {3) 
Prerequisite  MUSC  345  or  permission  ol  instructor  Continuation 
ot  MUSC  345  including  scoring  and  transcription 
MUSC  349  Honors  Seminar  In  Music  (1)  Corequisite 
concurrent  enrollment  m  MUSC  339  Group  discussion  of 
projects  undertaken  in  MUSC  339  Two  semesters  required 
Repeatable  to  a  maximum  of  2  credits 
MUSC  355  Music  in  Recreation  (3)  Prerequisite  MUSC 
155  or  equivalenf  An  advanced  course  m  music  programs, 
materials  and  skills  tor  the  program  specialist  involved  with 
planning  music  activities  for  leisure  and  recreation  m  community 
and  clinical  settings 

MUSC  358  Aural  Musical  Skills  (2)  Advanced  skills  m 
perceiving  pitch,  melody,  rhythm,  harmony,  texture,  and  timbre 
m  a  variety  of  media  May  be  repeated  to  a  maximum  of  4 
credits 

MUSC  379  Opera  Workshop  (2)  Ten  hours  per  week 
Open  to  music  and  non-music  majors  (by  audition)  Operatic 
production  and  performance,  performance  techniques  and 
coaching,  stage  direction,  set  design,  costume  design,  and 
make-up  Repertoire  will  include  smarter  operatic  works. 
excerpts,  or  scenes  Repeatable  to  a  maximum  of  eight  credits 
MUSC  388  Music  Internship  (3)  Prerequisite  permission 
ot  department  chairman  Corequisite  MUSC  389  Pre- 
professional  field  work  m  music  Repeatable  to  a  maximum  of  six 
credits 

MUSC  389  Music  Internship  Analysis  (1)  Corequisite 
MUSC  366  Documentation  and  evaluation  of  field  work 
experience  Repeatable  to  a  maximum  of  two  credits 
MUSC  400  Music  Pedagogy  (3)  Conference  course 
Prerequisite  or  corequisite  MUSC  418.  or  a  more  advanced 
course  m  applied  music  A  study  of  maior  pedagogical  treatises 
m  music,  and  an  evaluation  of  pedagogical  techniques, 
materials,  and  procedures 

MUSC  415  Music  Management  (3)  Prerequisite 
permission  of  department  chairman  Application  of 
management  concepts  to  music  administration 
MUSC  428  Repertoire  Coaching  of  Vocal  or 
Chamber  Music  (2)  Prerequisite  or  corequisite  MUSC  328  A 
course  lor  piano  students  who  wish  to  go  further  than  the  work 
olfered  in  MUSC  128.  228,  and  328  by  becoming  specialists  m 
the  areas  of  vocal  coaching  or  chamber  music  coaching 
Elements  of  pedagogy,  conducting,  and  responsible  artistic 
decision-making  for  the  entire  musical  production 
MUSC  429  Opera  Theater  (2-3)  Ten  hours  per  week 
Open  to  music  and  non-music  majors  with  consent  of  director 
Advanced  techniques  of  operatic  production,  preparation, 
rehearsal,  and  performance  ot  operatic  works  from  both  the 
traditional  and  contemporary  repertory  Repeatable  to  a 
maximum  of  twelve  credits 

MUSC  432  Music  In  World  Cultures  I  (3)  Prerequisite 
MUSC  130  or  permission  ol  instructor  Asian  musics  from  Japan 
to  the  Arab  countries  analyzed  in  terms  ot  musical,  social  and 
aesthetic  approaches 

MUSC  433  Music  in  World  Cultures  II  (3)  Prerequisite 
MUSC  130  or  permission  of  instructor  Music  of  the  Balkans. 
Africa.  South  and  North  America  analyzed  m  terms  of  musical, 
social  and  aesthetic  interrelationships 
MUSC  436  Jazz:  Then  and  Now  (3)  Major  styles  and 
influential  artists  of  the  past  75  years  ot  jazz 
MUSC  438  Area  Studies  In  Ethnomuslcology  (3) 
Prerequisite  MUSC  432  or  433  or  equivalent  Advanced  study  of 
musics  m  selected  'eg*ons  of  the  world  Repeatable  to  a 
maximum  of  nine  credits  provided  content  is  different 
MUSC  439  Collegium  Muslcum  (1)  Prerequisite 
permission  of  the  instructor  Open  to  undergraduates  and 
graduates,  music  majors  and  non-ma|Ors  Procurement,  edition 
and  performance  of  muse  not  belonging  to  a  standard 
repertory  early  muse,  compositions  tor  unusual  pertormwvj 
media,  works  which  demand  reconstruction  of  the*  ongnal 
circumstances  of  performance  Outcome  ot  a  semester's  work 
may  be  one  or  more  performances  tor  the  pubfcc  May  be 
repeated  tor  credit  five  times 


MUSC  443  Solo  Vocal  Literature  (3)  •  ^requisite  MUSC 

330   331  or  the  equivalent   The  study  of  solo    vocal  literature 

from  the  Baroque  Cantata  to  the  Art  Song  of  the  present   The 

Lied.  Metodie,  vocal  chamber  music,  and  the  orchestral    song 

are  examined 

MUSC  446  Survey  of  the  Opera  (3)  Prerequisite  MUSC 

330  331.  or  the  equivalent  A  study  ot  Ihe  music    bbrettos  and 

composers  of  the  standard  operas 

MUSC  448  Special  Topics  In  Music  (2-6)  Prerequisite 

permission  of  the  instructor   Repeatable  lo  a  maximum    ot  sot 

semester  hours 

MUSC  450  Musical  Form  (3)  Prerequisite   MUSC  251   A 

study  of  the  principles  of  organization  m  music  with  emphasis  on 

eighteenth  and  nineteenth  century  European    music    ReaoVtg 

and  analysis  of  scores  exemplifying  the  musical    forms 

MUSC  451  Analysis  of  Music  (3)  Prerequisite  MUSC  450 

or  permission  of  instructor  An  advanced  course  m  the  analysis 

of  tonal  music  Discussion  of  individual  works,  with  emphasis  on 

their  unique  characteristics  and  on  the    relation  of  analysis  to 

performance 

MUSC  452  Keyboard  Harmony  (2)  Prerequisite   MUSC 

251    Keyboard  performance  of  musical  score  for    vocal  and 

instrumental   ensembles   and  keyboard   realization  ol   basso 

continuo  parts 

MUSC  453  Class  Study  of  Guitar  and  Recorder  (2) 

Prerequisite   consent  of  instructor  or  any  four  of  the  foftowmg 

MUSC  102,  103,  113,  114,  116,  117.  120.  121,202,203  Three 

hours    per    week     Study    and    development    of    instrumental 

technique,   pedagogical  practices,   and  materials  relating  to 

group  performance 

MUSC     457     Electronic     Music     Composition     (2) 

Prerequisite    MUSC  250  and  permission  of  instructor    Theory 

and    practice    of    electronic    music,    electronicaty-generated 

sound,  and  its  modulation  m  the  voltage -controied  studio 

MUSC  460  Tonal  Counterpoint  I  (2)  Prerequisite  MUSC 

251  or  permission  of  instructor  A  course  m  eighteenth-century 

contrapuntal  techniques,  analysis  and  original    composition  of 

two-voice  dances,  preludes,  and  inventions 

MUSC  461  Tonal  Counterpoint  II  (2)  Prerequisite  MUSC 

460     A    continuation   of    MUSC    460     Analysis    and   original 

composition  of  larger  works  displaying  imitation  n  more  than  two 

voces,  including  the  chorale  prelude  and  fugue 

MUSC  462  Modal  Counterpoint  (2)  Prerequisite  MUSC 

251  or  the  equivalent    An  introduction  to  the     contrapuntal 

techniques  of  the  sixteenth  century  the  structure  of  the  modes. 

composition  of  modal  melodies,  and  contrapuntal  writing    tor 

two,  three  and  four  voices 

MUSC  465  Canon  and  Fugue  (3)  Prerequisite  MUSC  461 

or  the  equivalent  Composition  and  anarysis  of   the  canon  and 

fugue  m  the  styles  of  the  eighteenth,  nineteenth  and   twentieth 

centuries 

MUSC  466  Structural  Counterpoint  (3)  PrerecMsrte 

MUSC    46 1    or    permission    of    the    instructor     A    study    of 

counterpoint    and    its    role    m    articulating    large-scale    tonal 

structures  with  emphasis  on  analysis  and  written  exercises 

MUSC   467   Piano   Pedagogy   I  (3)  A  study  ot  major 

pedagogical    treatises    m    music,    and    an    evaluation       of 

pedagogical  techniques  materials,  and  procedures 

MUSC  468  Piano  Pedagogy  II  (3)  Prerequisite   MUSC 

467  Application  of  the  studies  begun  m  MUSC  467  lo  the  actual 

lesson  situation  Evaluation  of  results  May  be  repeated  once  for 

credit 

MUSC  470  Harmonic  and  Contrapuntal  Practices  of 

the   Twentieth   Century  (2)  Prerequisite    MUSC  251  or 

equivalent    A  theoretical  and  analytical     study  of  twentieth 

century  materials 

MUSC         471  Contemporary  Compositional 

Techniques  (2)  Prerequisite    MUSC  470  or  permission  ol 

instructor    Continuation  of    MUSC  470.  with  emphasis  on  the 

analysis  of  ncWiduai  works    written  smce  1945 

MUSC  480  Music  In  Antiquity  and  the  Middle  Ages 

(3)  Survey  of  western  music  from  Hellenic  times  lo  1450 

MUSC  481   Music  In  the  Renaissance  (3)  Survey  of 

western  music  Irom  1450  to  1600 

MUSC  482  Music  In  the  Baroque  Era  (3)  Survey  ot 

western  music  Irom  1600  to  1750 

MUSC   483  Music   In   the  Classic   Era  (3)  Survey  of 

western  mus*c  from  1750  to  1820 

MUSC  484  Music  in  the  Romantic  Era  (3)  Survey  of 

western  music  from  1820  to  1900 

MUSC  485  Music  In  the  20Th  Century  (3)  Survey  ot 

western  muse  from  1900  lo  the  present 

MUSC  486  Orchestration  I  (2)  Prefequ*te  MUSC  251   A 

study    ot    the    ranges     muscat    functions    and       technical 

characteristics  ot  the  instruments  and  the*  color  possAMbhes  n 

venous  combtfuibons  Practical  experience  i  orchestrating  lor 

smal  and  large  ensembles 

MUSC  467  Orchestration  II  (2)  Prerequisite  MUSC  486  A 

study  of  orchestration  m  the  venous    ttstoncal  perods    with 

emphasis  upon  styfcstx:  wring  projects 

MUSC  400  Conducting  (2)  PrerecMSite  MUSC  251  Vocal 

and  tfistrumentai  baton  techrvques 
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MUSC  401  Conducting  II  (2)  Prerequisite   MUSC  490  or 

'■  ■        , 

rehearsal  tm  hmqutv.   lOfM  production,    style  and  interpretation 

MUSC  402  Keyboard  Music  1(3)  it,. 

ot  harpsichord  and  solo  piano  mus  j  to  the 

romantic  period    Emphasis  is  placed  on  those    segments  ol 

repertoire  which  are  encountered  in  performance  and  teaching 

situations  at  the  pre  .. 

MUSC  403  Keyboard  Muelc  II  (3) PraraqutottC  MUSC  492 

The  history  and  literature  ot  harpsichord  and  solo  piano  music 

from  the  romantic  period  to  the  present    Emphasis  is  placed  on 

those   segments   of    repertoire   which   are      encountered   in 

performance  and  teaching  situations  at  the   present  time 

MUSC  404  Survey  of  Theory  (3)  Prerequtarts  MUSC  251 

A  study  of  the  maior  contributions  of  music  theorists  Irom  Greek 

antiquity  through  the  twentieth  century 

MUSC  405  Acoustics  For  Musicians  (3)  Prerequisites 

MUSC  251  or  the  equivalent,  and  senior  or  graduate  standing  m 

music     The   basic   physics   ol   music,   acoustics   of   musical 

instruments  and  music   theory,   physiological  acoustics,   and 

musico- architectural  acoustics 

MUSC   400   Independent   Studies   (2-3)   Prerequisite 

permission  ol  instructor    Independent  research  on  a     topic 

chosen  m  consultation  with  the  instructor,  which  may  culminate 

In    .1   p.lfu-'    or    . ipt.ioiin.it'-    pTOJSjl   I     Mftj)    I ipe.ttetl    on,  ,■    lot 

credit 

MUSP  —  Music  Performance 

Undergraduate  Music  Performance  Courses  are 
available  In  three  series:  Minor  Series:  2-credits  each 
course  Prerequisite  permission  ol  department  chairperson 
Limited  to  music  majors  studying  a  secondary  instrument  and  to 
non-music  majors  Each  course  m  the  series  must  be  taken  in 
sequence  The  initial  election  lor  all  new  students,  both  freshman 
and  transfer,  is  102  Transfer  students  are  evaluated  tor  higher 
placement  after  one  semester  ol  study  One-hall  hour  private 
lesson  per  week  plus  assigned  independent  practice 

MUSP  102,  103  Freshman  Courses.  MUSP  202,  203 
Sophomore     Courses.     MUSP     302,     303     Junior 

Courses.  MUSP  402,  403  Senior  Courses.  Principal 

Series:  2  or  4  credits  each  course  Prerequisites  departmental 
audition,  entrance  examination,  and  permission  of  department 
chairperson  Limited  fo  majors  in  music  programs  other  than 
performance  and  composition  Each  course  in  the  series  must 
be  taken  m  sequence  The  initial  election  for  all  new  students, 
both  freshman  and  transfer,  IS  109  Transfer  students  are 
evaluated  lor  higher  placement  after  one  semester  ot  study 
One-hour  private  lesson  per  week  plus  assigned  independent 
practice  Courses  109.  208,  and  409  may  be  repeated  once  for 
credit,  but  only  one  successful  attempt  m  each  course  may  be 
applied  towards  baccalaureate  degree  requirements 

MUSP  100,  1 10,  Freshman  Courses.  MUSP  207,  208 
Sophomore  Courses.  MUSP  305,  306  Junior 
Courses.  MUSP  400,  410  Senior  Courses.  Recital 
required  in  MUSP  410.  Major  Series:  2  or  4  credits  each 
course  Prerequisites  departmental  audition,  entrance 
examination,  and  permission  of  department  chairperson  Limited 
to  majors  m  performance  and  composition  Each  course  m  the 
series  must  be  taken  m  sequence  The  initial  election  lor  all  new 
students,  both  freshman  and  transfer,  is  1 19  Transfer  students 
are  evaluated  for  higher  placement  alter  one  semester  ol  study 
One-hour  private  lesson  per  week  plus  assigned  independent 
practice  Courses  119,  218.  and  4 19  may  be  repeated  once  for 
credit,  but  only  one  successful  attempt  m  each  course  may  be 
applied  towards  baccalaureate  degree  requirements 

MUSP  110,  120  Freshman  Courses.  MUSP  217,  218 
Sophomore  Courses.  MUSP  315,  316  Junior 
Courses.  MUSP  410,  420  Senior  Courses.  Recital 
required  In  MUSP  420.  Instrument  designation  each 
student  taking  a  music  performance  course  must  indicate  the 
instrument  chosen  by  adding  a  sultix  to  the  proper  course 
number,  such  as  MUSP  102A  music  performance-piano  A- 
piano,  B-voice.  C-violin.  D-viola.  E-cello,  F--bass,  G--flute.  H-- 
oboe.  l--clarinet.  J-basson,  K-saxophone,  L-horn.  M-trumpet, 
N— trombone.  0--tuba,  P-euphonium,  Q-percussion,  R-organ. 
S-guitar;  T--composition.  U-world  instruments,  V--harp,  W-- 
electronic  composition,  X— hist  inst  •  keyboard,  Y--hist  inst  - 
strings,  Z-hist  mst  -  winds 

NUSC  —  Nutritional  Science 

NUSC  402  Fundamentals  of  Nutrition  (3)  Prerequisite 
CHEM  104,  ANSC  212  and  BCHM  261  recommended  A  study 
of  the  fundamental  role  ol  all  nutrients  in  the  body  including  their 
digestion,  absorption,  and  metabolism  Dietary  requirements 
and  nutritional  deficiency  syndromes  ol  laboratory  and  farm 
animals  and  man 

NUSC  403  Applied  Animal  Nutrition  (3)  Two  lectures 
and  one  laboratory  period  per  week  Prerequisites  MATH  110. 
NUSC  402  or  permission  ol  instructor  A  critical  study  of  those 
factors  which  influence  the  nutritional  requirements  ol 
ruminants,  swine  and  poultry  Practical  feeding  methods  and 
procedures  used  m  formulation  of  economically  efficient  rations 
will    be  presented 


NUSC    425    International    Nutrition    (3)    Prerequisite 
betii  nutrition  Nutritional  status  of  world  population 
and  local,  national,  and  international  programs  for  impr  ovi 

NUSC  450  Advanced  Human  Nutrition  (3)  i  terequJsHea 
consent  of  department,  NUTR  300  and  BCHM  261  or 
concurrent  registration  m  BCHM  462  Two  lectures  and  one 
three-hour  laboratory  per  week  A  critical  study  ol  the 
physiological  and  metabolic  influences  on  nutrient  ul 
with  particular  emphasis  on  current  problems  in  human  nutrition 

NUSC  460  Therapeutic  Human  Nutrition  (3)  Two 
lecturei   and  cms  laboratory  period  pat  wee*    Prerequisites 

NUTR  300  and  NUTR  450  Modifications  of  the  normal  adequate 
diet  to  meet  human  nutritional  needs  in  pathological  conditions 

NUSC  463  Nutrition  Laboratory  (2)  Prerequisite  ANSC 
401 /NUSC  402  or  concurrent  registration  Six  hours  of 
laboratory  per  week  Digestibility  studies  with  ruminant  and 
monogastnc  animals,  proximate  analysis  of  various  food 
products,  and  feeding  trials  demonstrating  classical  nutritional 
deficiencies  in    laboratory  animals 

NUTR  —  Nutrition 

NUTR  100  Elements  of  Nutrition  (3)  Three  lectures  per 
week  Fundamentals  of  human  nutrition  Nutrient  requirements 
related  to  changing  individual  and  family  needs  Credit  will  be 
given  for  only  one  course   NUTR  100  or  NUTR  200 

NUTR   200  Nutrition   For  Health  Services  (3)  Two 

lectures  and  one  two-hour  laboratory  Pre-  or  corequisite  CHEM 
104.  ZOOL  201  or  202  Nutrition  related  to  maintenance  ol 
normal  health  and  prevention  of  disease,  nutritional 
requirements  lor  individuals  m  different  stages  of  development: 
current  concerns  in  nutrition  for  the  professional  m  health 
services  Credit  will  be  given  for  only  one  course  NUTR  100  or 
200 

NUTR  300  Science  of  Nutrition  (4)  Prerequisites  NUTR 
100,  ZOOL  202  or  21 1,  and  BCHM  261  or  461,  or  consent  of 
instructor  Three  lectures  and  one  two-hour  laboratory  An 
understanding  of  the  chemical  and  physiological  utilization  of 
nutrients  present  in  food  as  related  to  individual  human  nutrition 
status,  digestion  and  absorption,  requirements  and  deficiencies 

NUTR  315  Maternal,  Infant  and  Child  Nutrition  (3) 

Prerequisite  NUTR  100  or  200  Nutritional  needs  ol  the  mother, 
infant  and  child  and  the  relation  of  nutrition  to  physical  and 
mental  growth   Intended  primarily  lor  non-majors 

NUTR  335  History  of  Nutrition  (3)  Prerequisite  course  in 
basic  nutrition  The  development  of  knowledge  in  nutrition, 
including  the  biographies  ol  creative  nutrition  researchers  and 
the  nature  ol  the  discovery  process  The  use  ol  hypotheses  to 
focus  exploration  and  the  testing  and  evaluation  of  important 
hypotheses  in  nutrition 

NUTR  425  International  Nutrition  (3)  Prerequisite 
course  m  basic  nutrition  Nutritional  status  of  world  population 
and  local,  national,  and  international  programs  for  improvement 

NUTR  430  Nutritional  Biochemistry  (3)  Prerequisite 
CHEM  261  or  equivalent  Nutritional  biochemistry  with  special 
emphasis  on  the  relationship  between  biochemistry  and 
nutrition 

NUTR  450  Advanced  Human  Nutrition  (3)  Prerequisites 
consent  of  department.  NUTR  300  and  BCHM  261  or 
concurrent  registration  in  BCHM  462  Two  lectures  and  one 
three-hour  laboratory  per  week  A  critical  study  of  the 
physiological  and  metabolic  influences  on  nutrient  utilization. 
with  particular  emphasis  on  current  problems  m  human  nutrition 

NUTR   460   Therapeutic   Human   Nutrition   (3)   Two 

lectures  and  one  laboratory  period  a  week  Prerequisites  NUTR 
300,  450  Modifications  of  the  normal  adequate  diet  to  meet 
human  nutritional  needs  m  pathological  conditions 

NUTR  468  Practicum  in  Nutrition  (1-6)  Prerequisite 
consent  ol  the  practicum  advisor  Inservice  training  and  practical 
experience  m  the  application  of  the  principles  ot  normal  and/or 
therapeutic  nutrition  in  an  approved  community  agency,  clinical 
facility  or  nutrition  research  laboratory 

NUTR  470  Community  Nutrition  (3)  Prerequisites  NUTR 
300  A  study  of  different  types  of  community  nutrition  programs, 
problems  and  projects 

NUTR  475   Dynamics  of  Community   Nutrition   (3) 

Prerequisite  NUTR  470  or  consent  of  instructor  The  practice  of 
community  nutrition  Community  assessment,  nutrition  program 
planning,  implementation  and  evaluation,  nutrition  education 
and  counseling,  granlmanship,  and  the  legislative  process 

NUTR    400    Special    Problems    In    Nutrition    (2-3) 

Prerequisites  NUTR  300  and  consent  of  instructor  Individual 
selected  problems  in  the  area  ol  human  nutrition 


NUTR  408  Special  Topics  (1-3)  Prerequisite   consent  ol 

instruct'  Repeatabfe  to  a 

maximum  ol  su  jed  mailer  is  substantially 
different 

PERH  —  Physical  Education, 
Recreation,  and  Health 

PERH  486  Children's  Health  and  Development  Clinic 
(1-4)  Prerequisite  consent  of  instructor  An  opportunity  fo 
acquire  training  and  experience  in  a  therapeutically  oriented 
physical  education-recreation  program  for  children  referred  by 
various  education,  special  education,  medical  or  psychiatric 
groups     Repeatable  to  a  maximum  of  4  credits 

PHED  —  Physical  Education 

PHED   Activities   Program    Courses:    1-3   credits  per 

PHED  100-114  Physical  Educstion  Activities  -  Men 
PHED  115-127  Physical  Education  Actlvltes  - 
Women  PHED  130-177  Physical  Education  Actlvltes 
-  Coed   PHED    158  Adapted   Physical   Education  - 

Coed  PHED  Professional  Program  Courses:  PHED 
180     Foundations     of     Physical     Education     (3) 

Introduction  to  the  study  of  physical  education  with  attention  to 
the  foundations,  content  and  practices  ol  human  movement  as 
the  focus  The  course  involves  lecture,  discussion,  and 
laboratory  components  to  explore,  describe,  and  increase 
understanding  of  physical  education  as  it  is  practiced  and 
studied 

PHED  181  Fundamentals  of  Movement  (2)  introduction 
to  the  scientific  foundations  of  human  movement  including 
factual  knowledge  and  application  of  content  areas  such  as 
human  growth  and  development,  anatomy,  physiology, 
neurology,  biomechanics  and  motor  learning  to  fundamental 
movement  skills 

PHED  182  Rhythmic  Activities  (2)  Six  hours  a  week 
Development  of  rhythmic  sensitivity  through  analysis  of  rhythm 
and  its  application  to  movement,  skills  in  folk,  square  and  social 
dance,  teaching  techniques  for  use  in  schools  and  recreational 
programs 

PHE0  183  Movement  Content  for  Elementary 
School  Children  (3)  Participation  m  movement  activities  with 
a  focus  on  educational  dance,  gymnastics  and  games 
Observation  and  analysis  of  movement  behavior  in  relation  to 
specific  aspects  of  movement  Examination  of  relationships 
among  movement  forms 

PHED  200  Gymnastics  Skills  Laboratory  (2) 
Progressive  techniques  ot  teaching  and  practice  of  skills  in 
gymnastics 

PHED  201  Archery  Skills  Laboratory  (1)  Progressive 
techniques  of  teaching  and  practice  of  skills  in  archery 
PHED     202     Badminton     Skills     Laboratory     (1) 
Progressive  techniques  of  teaching  and  practice  of  skills  m 
badminton 

PHED  203  Baseball  Skills  Laboratory  (1)  Progressive 
techniques  of  teaching  and  practice  of  skills  in    baseball 
PHED  204  Basketball  Skills  Laboratory  (1)  Progressive 
techniques  of  teaching  and  practice  of  skills  m    basketball 
PHED  205  Bowling  Skills  Laboratory  (1)  Progressive 
techniques  of  teaching  and  practice  ol  skills  m    bowling 
PHED    206    Golf    Skills    Laboratory    (1)    Progressive 
techniques  of  teaching  and  practice  ol  skills  in  golf 
PHED  207  Fencing  Skills  Laboratory  (1)  Progressive 
techniques  of  teaching  and  practice  of  skills  m  fencing 
PHED    210    Field    Games    Skills    Laboratory    (1) 
Progressive  techniques  of  teaching  and  practice  of  skills  in  field 
games  as  flag  football,  soccer,  speedbaii  and  speed-a-way. 
PHED    211    Field    Hockey    Skills    Laboratory    (1) 
Progressive  techniques  of  teaching  and  practice  of  skills  m  field 
hockey 

PHED  212  Football  Skills  Laboratory  (1)  Progressive 
techniques  of  teaching  and  practice  of  skills  in    loofball 
PHED  213  Lacrosse  Skills  Laboratory  (1)  Progressive 
techniques  of  teaching  and  practice  of  skills  m    lacrosse 
PHED  214  Soccer  Skills  Laboratory  (1)  Progressive 
techniques  of  teaching  and  practice  of  skills  m  soccer 
PHED  215  Softball  Skills  Laboratory  (1)  Progressive 
techniques  of  teaching  and  practice  of  skills  m    softball 
PHED  217  Tennis  Skills  Laboratory  (1)  Progressive 
techniques  of  teaching  and  practice  of  skills  in  tennis 
PHED   218  Laboratory   In  Teaching  (1)  Prerequisite 
students  are  eligible  who  have  completed  a  minimum  of    36 
semester   hours   of   credit  with   appropriate   knowledge   and 
experience    in  the  selected  activity  area  or  with  permission  ol 
instructor  The  course  is  designed  to  prepare  the  student  tor  the 
student  teaching    experience  by  assisting  in  a  class   May  be 
repeated  to  a  maximum  of  2   credit  hours 
PHED   220  Track   and   Field   Skills  Laboratory  (2) 
Progressive  techniques  of  teaching  and  practice  ol  skills  m  track 
and  field 
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PHED  —  Physical  Education 


PHED  221  Volleyball  Skills  Laboratory  (1)  Progressive 

techniques  ol  leaching  and  practice  ol  skills  m    volleyball 

PHED   222   Weight   Training   Skills   Laboratory   (1) 

Progressive  techniques  ot  teaching  and  practice  ot  skills  in 
weight    training 

PHED  223  Wrestling  Skills  Laboratory  (1)  Progressive 
techniques  ol  teaching  and  practice  ot  skills  m    wrestling 

PHED  224  Aerobics  Skills  Laboratory  (1)  Progressive 
techniques  ot  teaching  and  practice  of  skills  m  aerobics 

PHED  250  Advanced  Volleyball  Skills  Laboratory  (2) 

Prerequisite  PHED  221  Progressive  techniques  ot 
teaching/ coaching  and  practice  ot  skills  m  volleyball  at  the 
advanced  level 

PHED  261  Development  of  Endurance  and  Strength 
Fitness  (3)  Two  lectures  and  one  two-hour  laboratory  per 
week  An  appraisal  of  various  components  ot  physical  Illness 
and  ol  a  prescription  exercise  program  The  parameters  ot 
physical  fitness  and  the  exercises  to  improve  these  parameters 

PHED  282  Techniques  of  Officiating  (1)  Emphasis  on 
mechanics  and  techniques  involved  with  officiating  various 
sports  Opportunity  to  quality  for  officials'  ratings  in  sports  such 
as  basketball   field  hockey  and  volleyball 

PHED  287  Sport  and  American  Society  (3)  Sport  wilt  be 
related  to  such  social  problems  as  delinquency,  segregation, 
collective  behavior,  and  leisure,  to  social  processes  such  as 
socialization,  stratification,  mobility,  and  social  control,  and  to 
those  lamiliar  social  institutions,  the  family,  fhe  school,  the 
church,  the  military,  the  economy,  the  polity,  and  the  mass 
media 

PHED  289  Topical  Investigations  (1-6)  Independent 
study  by  an  individual  student  or  a  group  ot  students  in  special 
areas  of  knowledge  not  covered  by  regularly  scheduled 
Repeatabte  to  a  maximum  of  6  credits 


PHED  290  Observation  of  Teaching  Strategies  in 
Physical  Education  (3)  Two  lectures  and  two  hours  of 
laboratory  per  week  Structured  observation  ot  children  in 
physical  education  settings  Specific  emphasis  on  analysis  of 
the  teaching/ learning  process  and  the  selection  and 
development  ot  appropriate  content 

PHED  293  History  of  Sport  in  America  (3)  The  growth 
and  development  of  sport  in  America  The  transformation  ot 
sport  within  the  perspective  of  American  history,  including  class 
sport,  professionalization,  amateurism,  and  international 
involvement 

PHED  300  Kinesiology  (4)  Three  lectures  and  two 
laboratory  hours  a  week  Prerequisites  ZOOL  201,  202  The 
study  of  human  movement  and  the  physical  and  physiological 
principles  upon  which  it  depends  Body  mechanics,  posture, 
motor  efficiency,  sports,  the  performance  of  a  typical  individual 
and  the  influence  ot  growth  and  development  upon  motor 
performance 

PHED  301  Organization  and  Officiating  In 
Intramurals  (1)  Organization,  administration,  and  promotion 
of  intramurals  at  various  school  levels  Included  are  types  of 
tournaments,  units  of  competition,  handling  of  student  leader 
personnel 

PHED  303  Organization  and  Officiating  in 
Intramurals  (1)  Organization,  administration,  and  promotion 
of  intramurals  at  various  school  levels  Included  are  types  of 
tournaments,  units  of  competition,  handling  ot  student  leader 
personnel 

PHED  304  Advanced  Basketball  Skills  Laboratory 

(2)  Progressive  techniques  of  teaching  and  practice  of  skills  in 
basketball  at  the  advanced  level  Prerequisite  PHED  204  or 
equivalent 

PHED    306   Advanced    Golf    Skills   Laboratory   (2) 

Progressive  techniques  of  teaching  and  practice  ol  skills  m  golf 
at    the  advanced  level   Prerequisite   PHED  206  or  equivalent 

PHED    314    Methods    in    Physical    Education    (3) 

Application  of  educational  philosophy  and  principles  to  class 
organization  and  techniques  ol  teaching  physical  education 

PHED  315  Methods  of  Aquatics  (2)  Training  for  aquatic 
leadership  m  schools,  camps  and  clubs  Included  are  teaching 
methods,  organization  and  administration,  analysis  ot  the  basic 
and  competitive  swimming  strokes,  diving,  and  equipment  and 
pool  maintenance  Prerequisite  WSl  or  instructor's  permission 

PHED  316  Advanced  Gymnastics  Skills  Laboratory 

(2)  An  analytical  approach  to  teaching  basic  through  advanced 
skills  m  gymnastics  Emphasis  is  placed  on  spotting,  evaluating, 
and  the  solving  of  motor  performance  problems  Prerequisite 
PHED  200  and   PHED  216  or  equivalent 

PHED  317  Advanced  Tennis  Skills  Laboratory  (2) 

Progressive  techniques  of  teaching  and  practice  of  skills  m 
tennis  at  the  advanced  level  Prerequisite  PHED  217  or 
equivalent 

PHED   330   Fundamentals   of   Body   Dynamics   (3) 

Acquaintance  of  the  elementary  teacher  with  the  scientific 
principles  ol  mechanical- anatomical  analysis  and  physiology  of 
activities  relating  to  physical  growth  and  development 


PHED  333  Physical  Activity  for  the  Handicapped  (3) 

Handicapped  conditions.  Federal  and  State  regulations, 
implications  lor  planning  and  implementing  physical  activity 
programs,  evaluation  strategies  of  assessing  motor 
performance  and  the  role  ol  physical  activity  m  educational 
programs  tor  handicapped  students 

PHED     334    Methods    of    Scuba    Instruction    (3) 

Prerequisites  basic  scuba  certification  and  verification  of  diving 
experience  An  advanced  course  m  scuba  diving  with  emphasis 
on  the  instructional  methods  of  teaching  scuba  Included  are 
teaching  methods,  organization  and  administration,  legal 
aspects  of  scuba  instruction,  open  water  rescue  and 
emergency  procedures,  advanced  diving  physics  and 
physiology 

PHED  335  Swimming  Pool  Management  (2)  Analysis  of 
the  position  ot  the  swimming  pool  manager  The  systematic 
treatment  of  swimming  pool  water,  swimming  pool  first  aid,  and 
laws  pertaining  to  swimming  pool  operation  Qualifies  the 
student  for  a  pool  operator's  license  in  most  Maryland  counties 

PHED  340  Theory  of  Coaching  Athletics  (2)  General 
theory  and  practice  ol  coaching  selected  competitive  sports 
tound  m  secondary  schools  and  community  recreation 
programs  Not  open  to  students  who  have  credit  lor  PHED  324 

PHED    341    Theory    of    Coaching    Basketball    (2) 

Philosophy,  preparation  tor  season,  practice  organization, 
scouting,  film  analysis,  and  strategies  Not  open  to  students 
who  have  credit  for  PHED  323 

PHED     342     Theory     of     Coaching     Baseball     (2) 

Philosophy,  preparation  tor  season,  practice  organization, 
scouting,  film  analysis,  and  strategies  Not  open  to  students 
who  have  credit  for  PHED  325 

PHED  343  Theory  ol  Coaching  Football  (2)  Philosophy, 

preparation  for  season,  practice  organization  scouting,  film 
analysis,  and  strategies  Not  open  to  students  who  have  credit 
for  PHED  323 

PHED    344    Theory    of    Coaching    Swimming    (2) 

Philosophy,  preparation  for  season,  practice  organization, 
scouting,  film  analysis,  and  strategies  Not  open  to  students 
who  have  credit  for  PHED  326 

PHED  345  Theory  of  Coaching  Track  and  Field  (2) 

Philosophy,  preparation  for  season,  practice  organization, 
scouting,  film  analysis,  and  strategies  Not  open  to  students 
who  have  credit  for  PHED  325 

PHED    346    Theory    of    Coaching    Wrestling    (2) 

Philosophy,  preparation  for  season,  practice  organization, 
scouting,  film  analysis,  and  strategies  Not  open  to  students 
who  have  credit  for  PHED  326 

PHED  350  The  Psychology  of  Sports  (3)  An  exploration 
of  the  personality  factors,  including,  but  not  limited  to  motivation, 
agression  and  emotion,  as  they  attect  sports  participation  and 
motor  skill  performance 

PHED  351  Contemporary  Issues  in  American  Sport 

(3)  Prerequisite  PHED  287  Seminar  .'discussion  of  theoretical 
and  practical  issues  m  contemporary  sport 

PHED  360  Physiology  of  Exercise  (3)  Two  lectures  and 
two  laboratory  hours  per  week  Prerequisites  ZOOL  101,  201 
and  202  and  consent  of  instructor  A  study  of  the  physiology  of 
exercise,  including  concepts  of  work,  muscular  contraction, 
energy  transformation,  metabolism,  oxygen  debt,  and  nutrition 
and  athletic  performance  Emphasis  on  cardiovascular  and 
respiratory  (unction  m  relation  to  physical  activity  and  training 

PHED  361  Weight  Control  Through  Diet  and 
Exercise  (3)  Lecture  and  laboratory  The  basic  principles  of 
weight  control  are  given  and  the  students  participate  m  diet  and 
exercise  programs 

PHED  362  Philosophy  of  Sport  (3)  Form  and  content  of 
the  philosophy  ot  sport  The  basis  of  knowledge  m  and  about 
sport,  the  structure  and  theories  ot  the  discipline,  the  ontological 
and  moral  implicafions  and  dilemmas  involving  sport,  and  the 
interactions  between  philosophy  and  the  scientific  and 
humanistic  aspects  of  sport 

PHED  370  Motor  Development  (3)  Motor  development 
across  the  lite  span  The  developmental  sequences  ot  motor 
skills  from  birth  to  old  age,  neuromaturation  of  neuromuscular 
system,  analysis  of  the  underlying  mechanisms  ot  motor  skill 
development,  and  correlates  ot  motor  development 

PHED  381  Prevention  and  Care  of  Athletic  Injuries 
(3)  Prerequisites  ZOOL  201  and  202  Theoretical  and  practical 
foundations  of  the  prevention,  recognition,  and  treatment  of 
athletic  injuries  Physical  conditioning  and  re-condit»onmg, 
preventive  taping,  first  aid.  and  various  modalities  are 
emphasized 

PHED  385  Motor  Learning  and  Skilled  Performance 

(3)  A  study  of  the  research  dealing  with  motor  learning  and 
motor  performance  Scientific  methodology,  individual 
differences,  specificity,  proprioceptive  control  ol  movement, 
motivation,  timing,  transfer,  and  retention 

PHED  389  Topical  Investigations  (1-3)  independent 
study  by  an  individual  student  or  a  group  of  students  m  special 
areas  ot  knowledge  not  covered  by  regularty  scheduled 
courses   Repeatabte  to  a  maximum  ot  six  credits 


PHED  390  Practicum  In  Teaching  Physical 
Education  (3)  PrarequsKfl  PHED  314  Two  lectures  and  two 
hours  of  laboratory  per  week,  m  the  leaching  of  children  m  a 
physical  education  setting  Specific  emphasis  on  curriculum 
development,  lesson  planning,  progressions  and  analysis  of 
teacher  behavior 

PHED  393  History  of  Ideas  In  American  Sport  (3) 
Prerequisite  PHED  293  The  ideas,  conflicts,  and  myths  which 

■'•merican  sport 
PHED  398  Honors  Seminar  (1)  One  discussion  period  a 
week    Prerequisite    participation  m  honors  program    Guided 
discussion  of  research  topics  ot  current  interest  Repeat  a  We  to 
a  total  of  3  hours  credit 

PHED  399  Honors  Thesis  (3)  Prerequisite  PHED  396H  and 
candidacy  lor  honors  m  physical  education  Advisement  w*  be 
on  the  individual  basis  Thesis  must  be  defended  m  the  honors 


PHED  401  Kinesiology  For  Dance  (3)  Mechanical  end 
anatomical  components  of  human  movement  Integration  ot  the 
scientific  knowledge  necessary  to  the  dancer  with  the  artistic 
aspects  ot  dance  Practical  experience  m  the  application  ol 
kmesiological  principles  to  dance  and  dance  education  May  not 
be  taken  for  credit  by  students  who  have  credit  m  PHED  400 
PHED  402  Biomechanics  of  Sport  (3)  Prerequisite  PHED 
300  Mechanical  determinants  influencing  sport  techniques  A 
quantitative,  scientific  basis  lor  sport  analysis  with  emphasis  on 
the  application  to  numerous  sport  activities  Evaluation  and 
quantisation  ol  the  filmed  performance  of  athletes 
PHED  406  Perceptual-Motor  Development  In  the 
Young  Child  (3)  Analysis  ot  perceptual -motor  components, 
their  progression  interrelationships,  developmental  activities 
and  evaluation  Study  ot  the  growth  and  other  lectors  thai 
influence  perceptual-motor  development  m  the  young  chid 
PHED  420  Physical  Education  For  the  Elementary 
School  (3)  Orientation  of  the  general  elementary  teacher  to 
physical  education  Principles  and  practices  in  elementary 
physical  education  are  discussed  and  a  variety  of  appropriate 
activities  are  considered 

PHED  421  Elementary  School  Physical  Education:  A 
Movement  Approach  (3)  Prerequisites  PHED  183  and  164 
An  analysis  of  movement  philosophy  and  content,  focusing 
upon  cognitive,  psychomotor  and  affective  developmental 
characteristics  m  relation  to  progression  and  planning  of  games, 
educational  dance  and  educational  gymnastices  lor  elementary 
school  age  children 

PHED  450  Sport  Psychology:  Applications  (3)  Two 
hours  of  lecture,  two  hours  ot  laboratory  per  week  Prerequisite 
PHED  350  Application  ol  the  principles  of  sport  psychology  to 
the  competitive  or  recreational  athlete,  with  an  emphasis  on  the 
techniques  that  have  been  used  with  competitors  to  mawmize 
skill  acquisition  and  performance 

PHED  451  Sport  and  the  American  Woman  (3)  The 
expanding  perception  of  the  woman  s  role  m  American  society 
etiology  of  sex  differences  socialization  of  sex  roles  *i  America. 
development  of  masculinity'  and  feminity-  m  children  through 
early  play  experiences,  competition  and  women,  personality  of 
the  female  athlete  and  personal  motivations  of  temale  athletes 
and  projected  future  for  sport  and  the  American 
PHED  455  Scientific  Bases  of  Athletic  Conditioning 
(3)  Prerequisite  PHED  360  An  examination  of  physical 
fitness  athletic  conditioning  programs  stressing  the  practical 
application  of  exercise  physiology  theory  for  enhanong  athlete 
performance  Cardiovascular  considerations,  strength  and 
power  development ,  nutrition,  speed  muscular  endurance. 
environmental  considerations  and  ergogenic  aids 
PHED  461  Exercise  and  Body  Composition  (3) 
Prerequisite  PHED  360  Physiological  concepts  retatag  body 
composition  factors  to  exercise  and  human  performance  The 
scientific  basis  for  the  establishment  and  evaluation  ol 
conditioning  programs  where  body  composition  may  play  en 
important  role,  such  as  weight  control  and  athletics 
PHED  462  Neural  Basis  of  Human  Movement  (3) 
Prerequisites  ZOOL  201,  202,  PHED  365  or  permission  ot 
instructor  An  introduction  to  the  neural  substrates  which 
underlie  postural  and  volitional  movement  NeuroanatomcaJ  and 
neurophysiology  I  basis  of  motor  funcborung  Dast  ano"  present 
conceptualizations  of  motor  control  and  coordnation. 
movement  disorders  and  maturation  of  the  neuromuscular 
system 

PHED  470  Seminar  For  Student  Teachers  (2)  A 
seminar  held  concurrently  with  student  leachng  m  physical 
education  An  intensive  examination  of  current  problems  end 
issues  m  teaching  physical  education 
PHED  480  Measurement  in  Physical  Education  (3) 
Two  lectures  and  two  laboratory  periods  a  week  PrereoutSrte 
MATH  105  or  1 10  A  study  of  the  pmc©*es  and  lectoQues  ot 
educational  measurement  as  appked  lo  teacrwtg  ot  physcai 
education,  study  of  the  functions  and  techniques  ot 
measurement  m  the  evaluation  of  student  progress  toward  me 
objectives  of  physical  education  and  <n  the  evaluation  of  the 
effectiveness  of  teacrvng 

PHED  48 1  Biophysical  Aspects  of  Human  Movement 
(3)  Prerequisites  PHED  300  360.  370.  385  Scientific  pnnc«*es 
and  research  techrkQues  i  me  investigation  ot  the  t-ophy*cai 
bases  of  human  movement 
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PHED  482  Socio  behavioral  Aspects  of  Human 
MOVIWHt  (3)  Preraquisttej  PHED  287.  293.  350  Dai 

lormutalion.  and  application  of  research  in  the  soao-behavioral 
aspects  ot  human  movement 

PHED  486  Politica  and  Economlca  of  Organized 
Contemporary  Sport  (3)  Prerequisite  PHED  267 
Interdependence  ot  sport,  politics,  and  economics  The 
structure,  organization,  and  uses  ot  sport  in  contemporary 
societies 

PHED  487  Phyaical  Education  and  Sport  In 
Contemporary  Cultural  (3)  Three  lectures  a  week 
Prerequisite  SOCY  100  or  equivalent  A  study  ol  the  cultural 
impact  ot  physical  education  activities  m  the  United  States  and 
selected  countries  Individual  research  on  selected  topics  is 
required 

PHED  489  Field  Laboratory  Projects  and  Workshop 
(1-6)  Workshops  and  research  protects  in  special  areas  ot 
knowledge  not  covered  by  regularly  structured  courses  Note 
the  maximum  total  number  ot  credits  that  may  be  earned  toward 
any  degree  m  physical    education  is  six 

PHED  490  Administration  of  Physical  Education  and 

Sport  (3)  Prerequisite  PHED  180  or  PHED  287  Principles  and 
(unctions  of  administration  m  physical  education  and  sport 
Administrative  duties  m  relation  to  financing,  budgeting,  staffing, 
planning,  organizing,  directing,  coordinating,  evaluating, 
reporting,  and  discipline 

PHED  491  The  Curriculum  In  Phyaical  Education  (3) 

Curriculum  sources,  principles,  and  planning  concepts,  with 
emphasis  on  using  valid  criteria  tor  the  selection  ot  content  for 
physical  education  programs 

PHED  492  History  of  the  Sportswoman  In  American 
Organizations  (3)  Prerequisite  PHED  293  Women's 
involvement  m  and  contributions  to  America's  sporting  culture, 
especially  m  the  19th  and  201h  Centuries  until  enactment  ol  Title 
IX  The  interactions  among  historical  perceptions  ol  women's 
roles,  responsibilities,  and  potential  and  their  sporting  lives,  the 
effects  of  role  stereotyping  and  opportunities  for  and  directions 
taken  m  developing  sport  organizations  Other  issues  affecting 
women  s  involvement  in  institutional  sport 

PHED  493  History  and  Philosophy  of  Sport  and 
Physical  Education  (3)  History  and  philosophical 
implications  of  sport  and  physical  education  through  ancient, 
medieval,  and  contemporary  periods  m    western  civilization 

PHED  494  History  of  Organized  Sport  In  America 
1870-1970  (3)  Prerequisite  PHED  293  The  development  ot 
organized  amateur  and  professional  sport  m  America  since 
1870  League  and  association  formation  and  growth,  promotion 
of  and  challenges  to  the  organizations 
PHED  495  Organization  and  Administration  of 
Elementary  School  Physical  Education  (3) 
Prerequisite  PHED  420  Studies  the  procedures  basic  to 
satisfactory  organization  of  all  phases  of  the  elementary  school 
physical  education  program  Emphasis  is  placed  on  the 
organizational  and  administrative  factors  necessary  for  the 
successful  operation  of  the  program  in  various  types  of 
elementary  schools 

PHED  496  Quantitative  Methods  (3)  Statistical 
techniques  most  frequently  used  in  research  pertaining  to 
physical  education  Effort  is  made  to  provide  the  student  with 
the  necessary  skills,  and  to  acquaint  him  with  the  interpretations 
and  applications  of  these  techniques 

PHED     497     Independent     Studies     Seminar     (3) 

Discussions  of  contemporary  issues  vital  to  the  discipline, 
critiques  of  research  in  the  student's  area/areas  of  special 
interest,  completion  of  a  major  project  where  the  student  will  be 
asked  to  demonstrate  the  ability  to  carry  out  investigative 
processes  in  problem  solving  and  critical  writing  under  faculty 
direction 

PHED  498  Special  Topics  in  Physical  Education  (3) 

Prerequisite  consent  of  instructor  Topics  of  special  interest  m 
areas  not  covered  by  regularly  scheduled  courses  Repeatable 
when    the  subject  matter  is  different 
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PHIL  100  Introduction  to  Philosophy  (3)  An  introduction 
to  the  literature,  problems,  and  methods  of  philosophy  either 
through  a  study  of  some  of  the  mam  figures  in  philosophic 
thought  or  through  an  examination  of  some  of  the  central  and 
recurring    problems  of  philosophy 

PHIL  110  Plato's  Republic  (3)  Plato's  Republic  as  a 
framework  for  examining  philosophical  issues  pertaining  to  art, 
education,  immortality,  love,  marriage,  the  mind,  morality,  the 
state,  and  the  universe  and  our  knowledge  of  it  The  arguments 
Plato  uses  to  support  his  views  on  these  issues,  his  fusion  of 
these  views  into  a  single  comprehensive  philosophy,  and  the 
influence  of  this  philosophy  on  western  thought  and  culture 
Readings  from  other  Platonic  dialogues  and  from  secondary 
material 

PHIL  140  Contemporary  Moral  Issues  (3)  The  uses  of 
philosophical  analysis  in  thinking  clearly  about  such  widely 
debated  moral  issues  as  abortion,  euthanasia,  homosexuality, 
pornography,  reverse  discrimination,  the  death  penalty, 
business    ethics,  sexual  equality,  and  economic  justice 


PHIL  142  Introduction  to  Ethical  Theory  (3) 

ition  of  classical  and  contemporary  systems  ol  ethics, 
such  as  those  of  Aristotle,  Kant.  Mill,  and  Rawfs 

PHIL  170  Introduction  to  Logic  (3)  A  general  introduction 
to  the  discipline  ol  logic    Traditional  and    modern  ded 

techniques   informs  I 

PHIL  173  Logic  and  the  English  Language  I  (3)  H.ish 
techniques  for  analyzing  deductive  arguments  The  uses  of 
these  techniques  to  illuminate  the  grammar  and  the  logic  of 
English  sentences  The  capacity  ol  the  English  language  to 
express  logical  distinctions  Exercises  in  analyzing  the  logical 
structure  ot  published  writings  of  varied  style  and  content 

PHIL    174   Logic   and  the   English  Language  II  (3) 

Prerequisite  PHIL  173  or  consent  of  instructor  Basic  techniques 
of  conceptual  analysis  and  nondeductive  reasoning  examined 
against  the  capacity  of  the  English  language  for  exact 
expression  Exercises  in  critical  analysis  of  published  writings  of 
varied  style  and  content 

PHIL  206  Chinese  Philosophy:  Social  and  Political 
Thought  (3)  An  introductory  survey  ot  Conlucian  philosophy 
and  ol  other  Chinese  social  and  political  philosophy  from  ancient 
times  to  the  present  day  The  Chou  Dynasty  { 1 122-222  8C)  and 
the  many  schools  of  thought  produced  during  that  period  The 
reemergence  of  Confucian  philosophy  in  the  Sung  Dynasty  {960- 
1279  AD)  and  trace  developments  down  to  the  contemporary 
period  Contemporary  thought  in  the  context  ol  earlier  Chinese 
traditions  Not  available  for  credit  lor  students  who  earned  credit 
for  PHIL  207  prior  to  Fall  1976 

PHIL  207  Chinese  Philosophy:  Religious  Thought  (3) 

An  introductory  survey  and  critical  examination  ol  Taoist  and 
Chinese  Buddhist  philosophical  and  religious  ideas  The  period 
from  the  rise  ot  Taoist  fhought  during  the  Chou  Dynasty  (C  400 
BC)  to  the  decline  ot  Buddhism  m  China  (c    1000  AD) 

PHIL  209  Philosophical  Issues  (3)  An  examination  ol 
selected  philosophical  issues  of  general  interest  May  be 
repealed  to  a  maximum  of  6  hours  tor  credit  when  the  issues 
dealt  with  are  different 

PHIL  233  Philosophy  in  Literature  (3)  Reading  and 
philosophical  criticism  of  fiction,  poetry,  and  drama,  dealing  with 
issues  of  moral,  religious,  and  metaphysical  significance 

PHIL  236  Philosophy  of  Religion  (3)  A  philosophical 
study  of  some  ot  the  mam  problems  of  religious  thought  the 
nature  ol  religious  experience,  the  justification  of  religious  belief, 
the  conflicting  claims  of  religion  and  science,  and  the  relation 
between  religion  and  morality 

PHIL  243  Philosophy  of  Rural  Life  (3)  An  examination  of 
traditional  and  contemporary  rural  values  and  philosophies  of 
life,  with  an  emphasis  on  southern  agrarian  philosophies 
Jefferson,  Emerson,  Thoreau.  Populism,  the  Country  Lite 
Movement,  the  Vanderbilt  Agrarians,  and  contemporary  views 

PHIL  245  Political  and  Social  Philosophy  I  (3)  A  critical 
examination  of  such  classical  political  theories  as  those  of  Plato, 
Hobbes,  Locke,  Rousseau,  Mill,  Marx,  and  such  contemporary 
theories  as  those  of  Hayek.  Rawls.  and  recent  Marxist  thinkers 
Not    open  to  students  who  have  credit  in  PHIL  345 

PHIL  250  Philosophy  of  Science  I  (3)  An  introduction  to 
the  mam  issues  in  the  philosophy  of  science,  giving  special 
attention  to  the  ways  scientific  developments  have  influenced 
the  philosophy  of  science  and  how  philosophy  of  science  has 
influenced  scientific  progress  Case  studies  of  selected 
historical  episodes  in  which  science  and  philosophy  have 
interacted  significantly,  focusing  on  the  physical,  biological,  or 
social  sciences  Students  cannot  receive  credit  for  both  HIST 
200  and  PHIL  250 

PHIL  252  Moral  Dilemmas  in  Science  and 
Technology  (3)  The  uses  of  philosophical  analysis  in  thinking 
clearly  about  some  of  the  moral  dilemmas  that  have  been 
created  by  modern  science  and  technology,  focusing  on  such 
issues  as  sociobiology,  race  and  IQ,  genetic  engineering, 
techniques  of  behavior  modification,  nuclear  power, 
experimentation  with  human  subjects,  ecology,  and  population 
control 

PHIL  308  Studies  in  Contemporary  Philosophy  (3) 

Prerequisite  six  hours  in  philosophy  Problems,  issues,  and 
points  of  view  ot  current  interest  in  philosophy  May  be  repeated 
for  credit  when  the  topics  dealt  with  are  different  Repeatable  to 
a  maximum  of  six  hours. 

PHIL  310  Ancient  Philosophy  (3)  Prerequisite  six  credits 
in  philosophy  or  classics  A  study  of  the  origins  and 
development  of  philosophy  and  science  in  Ancient  Greece, 
focusing  on  the  pre-Socratics.  Socrates,  Plato,    and  Aristotle 

PHIL  320  Modern  Philosophy  (3)  Prerequisite  six  credits 
in  philosophy  A  study  of  major  philosophical  issues  of  the  16th, 
17th.  and  18th  centuries  through  an  examination  of  such 
philosophers  as  Descartes,  Newton,  Hume,    and  Kant 

PHIL  326  Twentieth  Century  Analytic  Philosophy  (3) 

Prerequisite  six  credits  m  philosophy.  PHIL  320  is 
recommended  A  study  of  major  issues  in  twentieth  century 
analytic  philosophy  through  an  examination  of  such 
philosophers    as    Frege.    Russell.        Carnap,    Moore,    and 

Wittgenstein 


PHIL  328  Studies  in  the  History  ot  Philosophy  (3) 

Prerequisite  nix  hours  m  philosophy  Problems,  issues,  and 
points  ol  view  in  the  history  of  philosophy  May  be  repeated  lor 
<>  it  Aii.m  the  topics  dealt  with  are  different  Repeatable  to  a 
maximum  of  six  hours 

PHIL  331  Philosophy  of  Art  (3)  Concepts  central  to 
thought  about  art.  including  the  concept  of  the  fine  arts  both  in  its 
historical  development  and  in  its  present  problematic  situation 
PHIL  332  Philosophy  of  Beauty  (3)  PrereqUsite  two 
courses  in  philosophy,  literature,  or  the  arts  Philosophical 
theories,  historical  and  contemporary,  ot  beauty,  sublimity,  and 
other  aesthetic  qualities,  ol  aesthetic  experience,  and  ot 
aesthetic  judgment 

PHIL  334  Philosophy  ot  Music  (3)  Dw  nature,  meaning, 
and  purpose  ot  music  Analysis  of  the  concepts  of  creativity, 
form,  expression,  and  representation  as  they  relate  to  music 
Theories  ol  music  listening  and  of  musical  evaluation  Readings 
from  philosophers,  composers,  critics,  and  psychologists 
PHIL  340  Making  Decisions  (3)  Prerequisite  Three  credits 
■n  Philosophy  An  examination  ot  various  approaches  to  decision 
making  m  personal,  professional,  and  public  lite  Conflict 
resolution,  the  logic  of  decision,  moral  aspects  of  decision 
making,  and  standard  biases  in  judgment 
PHIL  342  Morel  Problems  In  Medicine  (3)  Prerequisite 
PHIL  100  or  140  or  consent  of  instructor  A  critical  examination 
ot  the  moral  dimensions  ot  decision-making  m  health  related 
contexts  Readings  are  drawn  from  philosophical,  medical,  and 
other  sources 

PHIL  343  Sexual  Morality  (3)  A  critical  examination  of 
practical  moral  issues  bearing  on  sexual  conduct,  using  the 
resources  of  moral  and  social  philosophy 
PHIL  360  Philosophy  of  Language  (3)  Prerequisite  PHIL 
170  or  173  or  371  An  inquiry  into  the  nature  and  function  of 
language  and  other  forms  of  symbolism 
PHIL  371  Symbolic  Logic  I  (3)  The  formal  analysis  of 
deductive  reasoning  providing  familiarity  with  techniques  of 
formal  deduction  m  propositional  logic  and  quantification  theory, 
as  well  as  some  knowledge  of  basic  concepts  ol  formal 
semantics  (truth  tables,  models) 

PHIL  373  Analytical  Writing  (3)  Prerequisite  PHIL  170  or 
173  or  371  (PHIL  173  and  174  recommended)  Review  ot 
techniques  of  deductive  and  nondeductive  reasoning,  and  of 
conceptual  analysis  The  development  of  a  prose  style  for 
writing  clearly  and  critically  about  ideas 
PHIL  399  Honors  Seminar  (3)  Open  to  honors  students  m 
philosophy  and,  by  permission  of  the  instructor,  to  honors 
students  in  other  departments  Research  in  selected  topes,  with 
group  discussion  May  be  repeated  for  credit  when  the  topics 
dealt  with  are  different 

PHIL  408  Topics  in  Contemporary  Philosophy  (3) 
Prerequisite  PHIL  320  An  intensive  examination  of 
contemporary  problems  and  issues  Source  material  will  be 
selected  from  recent  books  and  articles  May  be  repeated  for 
credit  when  the  topics  dealt  with  are  different 
PHIL  412  The  Philosophy  of  Plato  (3)  Prerequisite  six 
credits  in  philosophy  A  critical  study  ot  selected  dialogues 
PHIL  414  The  Philosophy  of  Aristotle  (3)  Prerequisite 
six  credits  in  philosophy  A  critical  study  of  selected  portions  of 
Aristotle's  writings 

PHIL  416  Medieval  Philosophy  (3)  Prerequisite  six 
credits  in  philosophy  A  study  of  philosophical  thought  from  the 
fourth  to  the  fourteenth  centuries  Readings  selected  from 
Christian,  Islamic,  and  Jewish  thinkers 
PHIL  42 1  The  Continental  Rationalists  (3)  Prerequisite 
six  credits  in  philosophy  A  critical  study  of  selected  writings  of 
one  or  more  of  the  continental  rationalists 
PHIL  422  The  British  Empiricists  (3)  Prerequisite  six 
credits  in  philosophy  A  critical  study  o!  selected  writings  on  one 
or  more  ol  the  British  Empiricists 

PHIL  423  The  Philosophy  of  Kant  (3)  Prerequ.site  six 
credits  m  philosophy  A  critical  study  of  selected  portions  of 
Kant's  writings 

PHIL  425  19th  Century  Philosophy  (3)  Prerequisite  six 
credits  in  philosophy  A  study  of  philosophy  m  the  nineteenth 
century  through  an  examination  of  such  figures  as  Hegel,  Marx. 
Kierkegaard,  Nietzsche,  and  Mill 

PHIL  428  Topics  In  the  History  of  Philosophy  (3) 
Prerequisites  PHIL  310  and  320.  or  consent  ol  instructor  May 
be  repeated  for  credit  when  the  topics  dealt  with  are  different 
PHIL  431  Aesthetic  Theory  (3)  Prerequisite  six  credits  m 
philosophy  or  permission  ot  instructor  Study  of  the  theory  of  the 
aesthetic  as  a  mode  of  apprehending  the  world  and  of  the  theory 
of  criticism,  its  conceptual  tools  and  intellectual  presuppositions 
PHIL  438  Topics  In  Philosophical  Theology  (3) 
Prerequisite  PHIL  236  or  consent  of  instructor  An  examination 
of  a  basic  issue  discussed  m  theological  writings,  with  readings 
drawn  from  both  classical  and  contemporary  theologians  and 
philosophers  May  be  repeated  to  a  maximum  of  six  credits 
when  the  topics  are  different 

PHIL  440  Contemporary  Ethical  Theory  (3) 
Prerequisite  PHIL  142  Contemporary  problems  having  to  do 
with  the  meaning  of  the  principal  concepts  of  ethics  and  with  the 
nature  of  moral  reasoning 
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PHIL  441  History  of  Ethics:  Hobbes  to  the  Present 

(3)  -■ -requisite  PHIL  140  The  history  ol  ethical  thought  from 
the  seventeenth  century  to  the  present,  including  such 
philosophers  as  Hobbes.  Butler,  Hume.  Kant.  Benlham,  Will. 
Bradley.  Sidgwick.  Moore,  and  Stevenson 
PHIL  445  Political  and  Social  Philosophy  II  (3) 
Prerequisite  PHIL  142  or  345  A  study  of  the  mam  issues 
encountered  m  the  philosophical  analysis  and  evaluation  ot 
social  and  political  institutions 

PHIL  446  Law,  Morality,  and  War  (3)  Prerequisite  GVPT 
300  or  40 1  or  PHIL  142  or  consent  ol  instructor  An  exploration 
ot  fundamental  moral  and  legal  issues  concerning  war  Also 
offered  as  GVPT  403 

PHIL  447  Philosophy  of  Law  (3)  Prerequisite  one  course 
m  philosophy  Examination  ot  fundamental  concepts  related  to 
law,  e  g  ,  Legal  system,  law  and  morality.  iustice,  legal 
reasoning,  responsibility 

PHIL  450  Scientific  Thought  I  (3)  The  development  of 
science,  its  philosophical  interpretations  and  implications,  and 
views  of  its  methods,  from  the  ancients  through  Newton  and 
Leibniz 

PHIL  451  Scientific  Thought  II  (3)  The  development  ol 
science,  its  philosophical  interrelations  and  implications,  and 
views  ol  its  methods,  from  the  death  of  Newton  to  the  early 
twentieth  century 

PHIL  452  Philosophy  of  Physics  (3)  Prerequisite  three 
credits  m  philosophy  or  three  credits  m  physics  Implications  of 
20th  century  physics  for  such  problems  as  operationalism,  the 
structure  and  purpose  ot  scienlidc  theories,  the  meaning  of 
probability',  the  basis  of  geometrical  knowledge,  the  nature  ol 
space  and  time,  the  Copenhagen  interpretation  of  quantum 
mechanics,  the  nature  and  limits  of  measurement  Emphasis  on 
the  interaction  between  physics  and  philosophy 
PHIL  453  Philosophy  of  Science  II  (3)  Prerequisite  PHIL 
250  or  an  upper-level  course  in  philosophy  or  a  major  in 
science  A  comprehensive  survey  of  developments  m  the  mam 
problems  ot  the  philosophy  ol  science  from  logical  positivism  to 
the  present  The  nature  of  theories,  models,  laws,  and 
countertactuats.  testing  inductive  logic  and  confirmation  theory, 
experimental  methodology,  measurement,  explanation,  concept 
formation,  growth  of  scientific  knowledge,  and  scientific  realism 
PHIL  454  Philosophy  of  Economics  (3)  Prerequisite 
ECON  203  or  consent  of  instructor  Conceptual, 
methodological,  ethical,  and  ideological  issues  arising  from  or 
related  to  economic  theory  Conceptual  structure  ot  economics, 
and  logical  relalions  among  economic  theories  The  relations 
between  economics  and  ethics,  and  of  the  importance  of 
ideology 

PHIL  455  Philosophy  of  the  Social  Sciences  (3) 
Prerequisites  PHIL  250  or  six  hours  m  a  social  science  or 
consent  of  the  instructor  A  consideration  ot  pNolophical  issues 
arising  in  the  social  sciences,  with  particular  emphasis  on  issues 
of  practical  methodological  concern  to  social  scientists 
PHIL  456  Philosophy  of  Biology  (3)  Prerequisite  PHIL 
250  or  permission  of  the  instructor  Questions  about  concepts, 
reasoning,  explanation,  etc  ,  in  biology,  and  their  relations  to 
those  of  other  areas  of  science  Case  studies  of  selected 
aspects  of  the  history  of  biology,  especially  in  the  twentieth 
century 

PHIL  457  Philosophy  of  History  (3)  An  examination  of  the 
nature  of  historical  knowledge  and  historical  explanation 
PHIL  458  Topics  in  the  Philosophy  of  Science  (3) 
Prerequisite  PHIL  250  or  consent  of  the  instructor  when  the 
topic  for  a  given  semester  demands,  additional  philosophical  or 
scientidc  prerequisites  may  be  required  by  the  instructor  A 
detailed  examination  of  a  particular  topic  or  problem  m 
philosophy  of  science  Repeatable  to  a  maximum  ol  six  credits 
when  the  content  is  different 

PHIL  461  Theory  of  Meaning  (3)  Prerequisite  six  credits 
m  philosophy  Theories  about  the  meaning  of  Imguisitic 
expressions,  including  such  topics  as  sense  and  relerence, 
mtensionality  and  necessity,  and  possible-world  semantics, 
through  an  examination  ol  such  writers  as  Mill.  Frege. 
Wittgenstein.  Oume.  and  Knpke 

PHIL  462  Theory  of  Knowledge  (3)  Prerequisite  six 
credits  in  philosophy  Some  central  topics  m  the  theory  of 
Knowledge,  such  as  perception,  memeory,  knowledge,  and 
belief,  skepticism,  other  minds,  truth,  and  the  problems  ol 
induction 

PHIL  464  Metaphysics  (3)  Prerequisite  six  credits  m 
philosophy  A  sludy  ol  some  central  metaphysical  concepls 
such  as  substance,  identity,  relations,  causality,  and  time,  and 
of  the  nature  ot  metaphysical  thinking 

PHIL  465  Philosophy  of  Psychology  (3)  A  study  of 
epistemofogical.  conceptual,  and  methodological  assumptions 
ol  three  major  movements  m  20th  Century  psychology 
psychoanalysis,  behaviorism,  and  cognitive  psychology 
PHIL  466  Philosophy  of  Mind  (3)  Prerequisite  six  credits 
in  philosophy  An  inquiry  into  the  nature  ol  m»nd  through  the 
analysis  of  such  concepts  as  consciousness,  thought. 
sensation,  emotion,  and  desire  Consideration  of  mmd-bram 
identity    thesis 


PHIL  471  Symbolic  Logic  II  (3)  *  rerequsilfl  Phil  371  or 

consent    ol     instructor      Axiomatic        development    of    fhe 

propositional  cait  u  -der    functional  calculus, 

including  the  deduction  theorem,  independence  of     axioms. 

consistency,  and  complete " 

PHIL  472  Philosophy  of  Mathematics  (3) 

PHIL    371    or    consent   of   instructor    A   study   ot   results   m 

foundations  ot  mathematics  and  of  philosophical  views  ot  the 

nature  ol  mathematics  and  of  mathematical  knowledge 

PHIL  474  Induction  and  Probability  (3) 

consent  of  instructor  A  study  of  inferential  forms,  with  emphasis 

on  the  logical  structure  underlying  such  inductive  procedures  as 

estimaling   and  hypothesis -testing    Deostor   H 

relating  to  induction  will  be  considered,  as  well  as  classic 

theories  of  probability  and  induction 

PHIL  478  Topics  In  Symbolic  Logic  (3)  Pren 

PHIL  471  May  be  repeated  tor  credit  when  the  topics  dealt  wilh 
are  different 

PHIL  498  Topical  Investigations  (1-3)  PHYS  — 

Physics 

PHYS  101  Contemporary  Physics  (3)  Prerequisite  high 
school  algebra  For  non-science  students  who  are  mlerested  in 
the  evolution  ot  scientific  thought  and  its  present  day 
significance  Historical,  philosophic,  experimental  and 
theoretical  aspects  of  physics  are  presented  Topics  in 
mechanics,  relativity,  electricity  and  magnetism,  and  nuclear 
physics  are  covered  Not  open  to  students  who  have  laken 
PHYS  111,  112 

PHYS  102  Physics  of  Music  (3)  Prerequisite  high  school 
algebra  A  study  of  the  physical  basis  of  sound,  acoustical 
properties  ot  sound,  the  human  ear  and  voice,  reproduction  ol 
sound,  electronic  music,  acoustical  properties  of  auditoriums, 
and  other  selected  topics  Credit  not  applicable  towards  the 
minimum  requirements  for  a  major  in  physics  and  astronomy 
PHYS  103  Physics  of  Music  Laboratory  (1)  One  two- 
hour  laboratory  per  week  Pre-or  co-requisite  PHYS  102 
Optional  laboratory  to  accompany  PHYS  102  Laboratory 
experiments,  including  the  velocity  of  sound,  sound  quality  and 
wave  shape,  traveling  and  standing  waves,  louner  synthesis  and 
analysis,  musical  synthesizer,  psychoacoustics,  and  audio 
equipment  Credit  not  applicable  towards  the  minimum 
requirements  for  a  major  in  physics  and  astronomy 
PHYS  106  Light.  Perception,  Photography,  and 
Visual  Phenomena  (3)  Intended  for  the  general  studi 
course  will  cover  topics  m  optics  which  require  minimal  use  of 
mathematics  Principles  ol  optics,  lenses,  cameras,  lasers  and 
holography,  physics  of  the  eye,  color  vision  and  various  visual 
phenomena  such  as  rainbows  Credit  not  applicable  towards  the 
minimum  requirements  for  a  major  m  physics  and  astronomy 
PHYS  107  Light,  Perception.  Photography  and 
Visual  Phenomena  Laboratory  (1)  Pre-  or  co-requisite  - 
PHYS  106  Optional  laboratory  to  accompany  PHYS  106  One 
two-hour  laboratory  session  weekly  Laboratory  experiments 
include  geometrical  optics  (lenses,  cameras,  eye),  optical 
instruments  (telescope,  binoculars),  photography,  perception, 
color  phenomena,  and  wave  phenomena  Credit  not  applicable 
towards  the  minimum  requirements  for  a  major  in  physics  and 
astronomy 

PHYS  111  Physics  In  the  Modern  World  (3)  The  first 
semester  of  a  survey  course  in  general  physics  emphasizing  the 
role  that  physics  plays  m  science,  technology,  and  society 
today  The  course  is  concept  oriented  and  minimal  use  of 
mathematics  is  made  intended  for  the  general  student,  does 
not  satisfy  the  requirements  ol  the  professional  schools 
PHYS  1 12  Physics  in  the  Modern  World  (3)  The  second 
semester  of  a  survey  course  in  general  physics  emphasizing  Ihe 
role  that  physics  plays  m  science,  technology  and  society 
today  The  course  is  concept  oriented  and  minimal  use  of 
mathematics  is  made  Intended  for  the  general  student,  does 
not  satisfy  the  requirements  of  the  professional  school 
PHYS  114  Energy  and  the  Environment  (4)  Three 
leclures  and  one  two-hour  laboratory  per  week  A  one  semester 
course  on  energy,  its  use  and  associated  environmental 
problems  High  school  algebra  recommended  A  physical 
science  course  for  students  who  wish  an  acquaintance  with  the 
methods  and  attitudes  of  physical  science  and  their  application 
to  current  problems  m  the  generation  and  use  ol  energy  m  our 
modern  world  Topics  include  nuclear  and  solar  power 
generation,  and  air.  water  and  radiation  pollution 
PHYS  117  Introduction  to  Physics  (4)  Three  lectures 
and  one  two-hour  laboratory  per  week  Prerequisite 
qualification  to  enter  MATH  1 10  Intended  for  students  majonng 
m  neither  the  physical  nor  biological  sciences  A  study  of  the 
development  of  some  of  Ihe  basic  ideas  ol  physical  science 
PHYS  1 20  Physical  Principles  In  Medical  Technology 
(4)  Three  hours  of  lecture  plus  a  two  hour  laboratory  r  I 
week  This  course  is  designed  to  acquaint  medical  technology 
students  with  the  physics  Ihey  need  to  understand  mstrumenls 
and  practices  used  in  modern  medicine  Energy,  heat, 
electronics,  and  rackation  are  some  topics  covered  This  course 
does  not  satisfy  the  undergraduate  course  requrfements  of 
future  meAcai  and   dental  students 


PHYS  121  Fundamentals  of  Physics  I  (4)  Three 
>ne  recitation,  and  one  two-hour  laboratory  period  a 
week  Prerequisite  previous  course  work  m  trigonometry  or 
MATH  1 10  or  MATH  1 15  The  tirsl  part  of  a  two-semester  course 
m  general  physics  treatmg  fhe  delds  of  mechanics,  heal,  sound, 
electricity,  magnetism,  optics,  and  modern  physics  Together 
I  122.  this  generally  satisfies  Ihe  rmmmum  requtfement 
ol  medical  and  denial  schools 

PHYS  122  Fundamentals  of  Physics  II  (4)  Three 
lectures,  one  recitadon.  and  one  two-hour  laboratory  period  per 
week  Prerequisite  PHYS  121  or  equivalent  A  contouation  of 
PHYS  121  Which  logether  with  it,  generally  satisfies  the 
minimum  requirement  of  meoNcal  and  dental  schools 

PHYS  141  Principles  ot  Physics  (4)  The  first  ol  «.  two- 
Three   lectures,   one 
recitation,  and  one  two-hour  laboratory  per  week   Concurrent 
it  m  MATH  141  or  ■  '  .emester  covers 

the  fields  ol  mechanics,  thermodynamics,  and  special  relativity 
This  survey  course  will  use  calculus  and  is  recommended  for 
chemistry  and  zoology  majors  It  also  satisfies  Ihe  requrements 
of  medical  and  dental  schools 

PHYS  142  Principles  of  Physics  (4)  A  continuation  of 
PHYS  141  The  second  semester  covers  the  fields  of  waves, 
electricity  and  magnetism,  optics,  and  modern  physics 

PHYS  161  General  Physics:  Mechanics  and  Particle 

Dynamics  (3)  Three  lectures  and  one  recitation  per  week 

semester   calculus-based  general 

physics  course  Pre- or  corequisite  Math  141  Laws  ol  motion, 
force,  and  energy,  principles  of  mechanics,  cc4ksions.  bneer 
momentum,  rotation,  and  gravitation 

PHYS    191    Introductory    Physics:    Mechanics    (3) 

Prerequisites  a  high  school  physics  course  or  consent  ol  the 
department  CorequiSites  PHYS  195.  and  MATH  140  or  141 
First  semester  of  a  four-semester  sequence  intended  for 
physics  majors  or  others  desiring  a  rigorous  preparation  m  the 
physical  sciences  kinematics,  dynamics,  conservation  laws. 
applications  kinetic  theory   of  gases 

PHYS  192  Introductory  Physics:  Thermodynamics, 
Waves  and  Special  Relativity  (3)  Prerequisites  MATH 
140.  PHYS  191  and  195  CorequiSites  MATH  141.  PHYS  196 
Second  semester  of  a  tour-semester  sequence  intended  for 
physics  majors  or  others  desiring  a  rigorous  preparation  m  the 
physical  sciences  thermodynamics,  waves,  special  relativity 

PHYS    195  Introductory  Physics  Laboratory  I  (1) 

Corequisite  PHYS  191  One  three-hour  laboratory  brweetdy 
alternating  with  two-hour  demonstration  discussion  periods 
Kinematics,  dynamics,  conservation  laws  All  reports  w*  be 
done    during  Ihe  class  period 

PHYS   196  Introductory   Physics  Laboratory  II  (1) 

Corequisite  PHYS  192  One  three-hour  laboratory  biweekly 
alternating  with  two-hour  demonsfration-discussion  periods 
Simple  harmonic  motion,  waves,  sound,  thermodynamics, 
special  relativity  All  reports  will  be  done  during  the  class  period 

PHYS  221  General  Physics  For  Science  Teachers  I 
(4)  Prerequisite  a  high  school  physics  course  Pre-  or 
corequisite  MATH  140  or  220  Three  lectures,  one  two-hour 
laboratory  and  one  recitation  per  week  The  first  part  ol  a  two- 
semester  sequence  m  physics,  stressing  physical  rtsight.  tor 
prospective  secondary  school  science  and  mathematics 
teachers 

PHYS  222  General  Physics  for  Science  Teachers  II 

(4)  Prerequisite  PHYS  221  Three  lectures,  one  two-hour 
laboratory  and  one  recitation  per  week  A  continuation  ot  PHYS 
221 

PHYS  262  General  Physics:  Vibrations.  Waves.  Heat. 
Electricity  and  Magnetism  (4)  Three  lectures,  one 
recitation,  and  one  three-hour  laboratory  per  week  Second 
semester  of  a  three- semester  calculus -based  general  physcs 
course  Prerequisite  PHYS  161  Vexations,  waves.  Hurts  heal. 
kinetic  theory,  and  thermodynamics  electrostatics,  crcurts  and 
magnetism  PHYS  262A  is  the  lab  for  this  course,  and  must  be 
registered  for  al  the  same  tme 

PHYS  263  General  Physics:  Electrodynamics.  Light. 
Relativity  and  Modern  Physics  (4)  Third  semester  ot  a 
three-semester  calculus- based  general  physics  course  Three 
leclures.  one  recitation,  and  one  three-hour  laboratory  sesson 
per  week  Prerequ&te  PHYS  262  Eieclrodynamcs.  Maxwel's 
equations,  and  electromagnetic  waves  geometrical  opbcs. 
interference  and  diffractions  special  theory  of  relativity  and 
modem  physcs  PHYS  263a  is  Ihe  lab  lor  tNs  course,  and  must 
be  registered  lor  at  the  same  time 

PHYS  293  Introductory  Physics:  Electricity  and 
Magnetism  (3)  Prerequsites  PHYS  192  196  UATh  14  t 
Coreqmsrtes  PHYS  295  MATH  241  or  240  (It  is  prelerebte  to 
take  MATH  241  before  MATH  240  for  th.s  course,  Ttwd 
semester  ol  a  tour-semester  sequence  intended  lor  physcs 
majors  or  others  dewing  a  rigorous  preparation  m  the  phyfccal 
sciences  phenomenoiogjcal  taws  ot  etectncrty  and  magnetism 
Maxwel's  equations,  electrical  and  magnetic  properties  of 
matter,  appbcetions 
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PHYS  294  Introductory  Physics:  Optic*  and  Modern 

Physics  (3»-  0,205  MATH  241  or  240 

Coreqmsites  PHYS  296.  MATH  24 1  or  240  Fourth  semester  ot 
a  tour-semester  sequence  intended  (or  physics  majors  or 
others  desiring  a  rigorous  preparation  m  the  physical  sciences 
electromagnetic  waves,  geometrical  and  physical  optics 
modern  physics 

PHYS  295  Introductory  Laboratory  In  Electricity  and 

Magnetism  (2)  Corequisite  PHYS  293  One  four-how 
laboratory  session  per  week  Electrostatics,  magnet. 
magnetic  induction,  electric    and  magnetic  fields,  AC 

PHYS  296  Introductory  Laboratory  In 
Electromagnetic  Waves  (2)  CorequWts  PHYS  294  One 

lournouf  laboratory-lecture  session  per  week  Electromagnets 
inference  and  diffraction,  dispersion,  modern  physics 

PHYS  299  Special  Problems  In  Physics  (1-6) 
Prerequisite  consent  of  department  Research  or  special  study 
to  complement  courses  taken  elsewhere  which  are  not  fully 
equivalent  to  (hose  m  departmental  requirements  Credit 
according  to  work  done  May  be  taken  no  more  lhan  twice 
Maximum  of  eight  credits  applicable  to  B  S  degree  program 

PHYS  305  Physics  Shop  Techniques  (1)  One  three-hour 
laboratory  per  week  Prerequisite  PHYS  395  or  consent  ol 
instructor  Machine  tools,  design  and  construction  of  laboratory 
equipment 

PHYS  318  Topics  In  Contemporary  Physics  (3) 
Prerequisite  PHYS  122,  PHYS  1 12  or  consent  ol  the  instructor 
A  survey  of  topes  ot  current  research  and  public  interest 
Intended  tor  the  non-physics  or  non-science  major  Topics 
covered  will  include  lasers,  quantum  liquids,  cosmology, 
elementary  particles    and  geophysics 

PHYS   389   Undergraduate   Thesis   Research   (1-6) 

Prerequisite  consent  ot  advisor  Independent  directed  research 
and  study  on  a  topic  selected  by  the  student  in  consultation  with 
his  advisor  Final  written  thesis  and  oral  defense  will  be 
expected  Enrollment  limited  to  undergraduate  physics  majors 
May  be  repeated  to  a  maximum  of  six  credits 


PHYS  395  Advanced  Experiments  (3)  Prerequisites 
PHYS  294  and  296,  or  PHYS  263  Advanced  laboratory 
techniques  Selected  experiments  from  many  fields  of  modern 
physics  Emphasis  on  self-study  ot  the  phenomena,  data 
analysis,  and    presentation  m  report  form 

PHYS  396  Independent  Studies  Seminar  (1-16)  Credit 

according  to  work  done  Enrollment  is  limited  to  students 
admitted  to  the  independent  studies  program  m  physics 

PHYS  399  Special  Problems  in  Physics  (1-3)  Two 

hours  laboratory  work  a  week  for  each  credit  hour  One  to  three 
credits  may  be  taken  concurrently  each  semester  (Will  be  given 
with  sutticient  demand  }  Prerequisite  PHYS  395  and  consent  of 
advisor   Selected  advanced  experiments 

PHYS  400  Basic  Concepts  of  Phyalcs  I  (3)  Prerequisite 
junior  standing  A  primarily  descriptive  course  in  two  semesters, 
intended  mainly  for  those  students  in  the  liberal  arts  who  have 
not  had  any  other  course  in  physics  This  course  does  not  serve 
as  a  prerequisite  or  substitute  lor  other  physics  courses  The 
mam  emphasis  is  on  the  concepts  of  physics,  their  evolution  and 
their  relation  to  other  branches  of  human  endeavor 

PHYS    401     Basic    Concepts    of    Physics    II    (3) 

Prerequisite  PHYS  400  or  consent  of  instructor 

PHYS  404  Intermediate  Theoretical  Mechanics  (3) 

Prerequisites  PHYS  142  or  263.  MATH  241  previously  or 
concurrently  Fundamentals  and  selected  advanced  topics  of 
physical  mechanics     Veclor  differential  calculus  will  be  used 

PHYS  405  Intermediate  Theoretical  Electricity  and 
Magnetism  (3)  Prerequisite  PHYS  142  or  263,  MATH  241 
Intermediate  electricity  and  magnetism  and  electromagnetic 
waves  (optics)  Veclor  differential  calculus  is  used  throughout 

PHYS  406  Optics  (3)  Three  lectures  a  week  Prerequisites 
PHYS  263  or  294  and  MATH  240.  or  consent  of  instructor 
Geometrical  optics,  optical  instruments,  wave  motion, 
interference  and  diffraction,  and  other  phenomena  in  physical 
optics 

PHYS  407  Sound  (3)  Prerequisite  PHYS  122,  142  or  263 
Pre-  or  corequisite  MATH  246  A  study  of  Ihe  basic  concepts  of 
sound  production  and  its  applications 

PHYS  410  Elements  of  Theoretical  Physics: 
Mechanics  (4)  Prerequisites  PHYS  294.  or  PHYS  404  and 
405.  or  PHYS  263  and  consent  of  instructor,  MATH  241  Pre-  or 
corequisite  MATH  240  A  study  ot  the  theoretical  foundations  of 
mechanics  with  extensive  application  of  the  methods  Various 
mathematical  tools  ol  theoretical  physics. 

PHYS     411     Elements     of     Theoretical     Physics: 

Electricity  and  Magnetism  (4)  Prerequisite  PHYS  404  or 
410.  and  PHYS  263  or  294  or  405.  or  consent  of  the  instructor  A 
study  of  the  foundations  of  electromagnetic  theory,  with 
extensive  applications  of  the  methods  Thorough  treatment  of 
wave  properties  of  solutions  ot  Maxwell's  equations 

PHYS  412  Kinetic  Theory  of  Gases  (3)  Prerequisites 
PHYS  404  and  405  or  PHYS  4 10  and  MATH  240  or  equivalent 
Dynamics  of  gas  particles.  Maxwell-Bultzmann  distribution, 
diffusion,  Browman  motion,  etc 


PHYS  414  Introduction  to  Thermodynamics  and 
Statistical  Mechanics  (3)  Prerequ  ,  1.  MATH  .M0  PHYS 
294  or  404  or  consent  ot  the  instructor  introduction  ol  basic 
concepts  m  thermodynamics  and    statistical  mechanics 

PHYS  420  Principles  of  Modern  Physics  (3) 
Prerequisites  PHYS  263  or  294  or  404  and  405  MATH  241  or 
consent  ol  instructor  A  survey  of  atomic  and  nuclear  phenoma 
and  the  main  trends  in  modern  physics  This  course  is 
appropriate  tor  students  in  engineering  and  other  physical 
sciences  It  should  not  be  taken  in   addition  lo  PHYS  421 

PHYS    421    Introduction    to    Modern    Physics    (3) 

Prerequisites  PHYS  294  or  equivalent,  MATH  241  including 
some   knoledge  ol  ordm.n  .  iions  Introductory 

discussion  ol  special  relativity,  origin  of  quantum  theory,  Bohr 
atom,  wave   mechanics,  atomic  structure,  and  optical  spectra 

PHYS  422  Modern  Physics  (3)  PrerequJsHa  I'HYS  421 
This  course  uses  Ihe  basic  ideas  ol  quantum  mechanics  and 
special  relativity  to  discuss  the  characteristics  of  many  diverse 
subjects  including  complex  atoms,  molecules,  solids,  nuclei  and 
elementary  particles 

PHYS     423     Elementary     Quantum     Physics     (3) 

Prerequisites  PHYS  420  or  422.  MATH  240  and  246,  and  a  level 
of  mathematical  sophistication  equivalent  to  (hat  of  a  student 
who  has  taken  PHYS  410  and  41 1,  or  ENEE  380  and  381  A 
rigorous  presentation  the  quantum  theory,  including  the 
concepts  of  operators,  measuremenl  and  angular  momentum 
The  application  of  these  concepts  together  with  the 
Schroedmger  equation  to  some  basic  problems  in  atomic  and 
molecular  physics 

PHYS  429  Atomic  and  Nuclear  Physics  Laboratory 

(3)  PHYS  395  and  consent  ol  instructor  Classical  experiments 
in  atomic  physics  and  more  sophisticated  experiments  m  current 
techniques    in  nuclear  physics 

PHYS  431  Properties  of  Matter  (3)  Prerequisite  PHYS 
404  or  410.  and  PHYS  405  or  411.  and  PHYS  420  or  421 
Introduction  to  solid  state  physics  Electro-magnetic,  thermal, 
and  elastic  properties  of  metals,  semiconductors,  insulators  and 
superconductors 

PHYS  441  Nuclear  Physics  (3)  Prerequisite  PHYS  404 
and  405,  or  PHYS  410,  or  PHYS  420.OR  PHYS  421  An 
introduction  to  nuclear  physics  at  the  pre-quantum-mechnaics 
level  Properties  of  nuclei,  radioactivity,  nuclear  systemades. 
nuclear  moment,  the  Shell  model,  interaction  of  charged 
particles  and  Gamma  rays  with  matter,  nuclear  dectectors, 
accelerators;  nuclear  reactions,  Beta  decay:  high  energy 
phenomena 

PHYS  443  Neutron  Reactor  Physics  (3)  Prerequisite 
PHYS  420  or  PHYS  42 1  or  consent  of  instructor  Various  related 
topics  in  neutron  reactor  physics 

PHYS  451  Introduction  to  Elementary  Particles  (3) 

Prerequisite  PHYS  422  or  consent  of  instructor  Properties  of 
elementary  particles,  production  and  detection  of  particles, 
relativistic  kinematics,  mvanance  principles  and  conservation 

laws 

PHYS    461    Introduction    to    Fluid    Dynamics    (3) 

Prerequisites  PHYS  404  and  MATH  240  Kinematics  of  fluid 
flow,  properties  of  incompressible  fluids,  complex  variable 
methods    of  analysis,  wave  motions 

PHYS  463  Introduction  to  Plasma  Physics  (3)  Three 
lectures  a  week  Prerequisites  PHYS  404  or  410,  or  ENES  221; 
and  PHYS  405  or  411.  or  ENEE  380.  or  consent  of  instructor 
Students  without  the  electricity  and  magnetism  prerequisite  but 
having  a  familiarity  with  Maxwell's  equations  should  check  with 
the  instructor  Orbit  theory,  magneto-hydrodynamics,  plasma 
heating  and    stability,  waves  and  transport  processes 

PHYS  465  Modern  Optics  (3)  Prerequisites  PHYS  410. 
and  420  or  42 1 ,  and  4 1 1  or  consent  of  instructor  Designed  for 
students  with  a  background  m  fundamental  optics,  the  course 
deals  with  topics  in  modern  optics  such  as  coherence, 
holography,  principles  of  laser  action,  electron  optics,  and  non- 
linear optics 

PHYS  471  Introduction  to  Atmospheric  and  Space 
Physics  (3)  Prerequisite  PHYS  404  or  410,  and  PHYS  405  or 
411,  and  PHYS  420  or  421  Motions  of  charged  particles  in 
magnetic  fields,  aspects  of  plasma  physics  related  to  cosmic 
rays  and  radiation  belts,  atomic  phenomena  in  the  atmosphere, 
thermodynamics  and  dynamics  ol  the  atmosphere 

PHYS  433  Biophysics  and  Theoretical  Biology  (3) 

Prerequisite  consent  ot  the  mtructor  Designed  tor  advanced 
and  mature  students  who  may  have  only  minimal  knowledge  of 
biological  processes  but  are  well  grounded  m  physics  Areas  in 
bioscience  where  physics,  biophysical  chemistry,  and 
mathematical  analysis  fuse  to  provide  definition  for  biologic 
statics  and  dynamics 

PHYS  485  Electronic  Circuits  (4)  Three  hours  of  lecture 
and  two  of  laboratory  per  week  Prerequisite  PHYS  395.  and 
concurrent  enrollment  m  PHYS  405  or  411  Theory  of  semi- 
conductor and  vacuum  tube  circuits  Application  in  experimental 
physics 


PHYS  487  Particle  Accelerators,  Physical  and 
Engineering  Principles  (3)  Prerequisites  PHYS  410  4 it 
or  271.  321  and  421.  or  equivalent  Sources  or  charged 
particles,  methods  olact.  rig  of  electron  end 

ion  beams  m  electromagn.  •  iBc  accelerators, 

constant -gradient  cyclotrons  and  synchrotrons,  betatrons  and 
rmc  rotrons.  Ihe  alternating- gradient  and  sector- focusing 
principles,  isochronous  syclolrons  and  alternating-gradient 
sychrotrons  linear  accelerators  This  course  is  also  hated  as 
ENEE  467 

PHYS  490  History  of  Modern  Physics  (3)  Prerequisite 
PHYS  420  or  421  or  equivalent  Primarily  for  senior  physics 
majors  and  first  year  graduate  students  A  survey  of  major 
discoveries  and  trends  *i  20th  century  physics,  including  the 
relations  ol  physics  lo  other  sciences,  philosophy  ot  science, 
technology  and  society 

PHYS  499  Special  Problems  In  Phytic*  (1-16) 
Prerequisite  major  m  physics  and  consent  ol  advisor  Research 
or    special  study  Credit  according  te  work  done 

PORT  —  Portuguese 

PORT  101  Elementary  Portuguese  (4)  Four  recitations 
per  week  and  one  optional  laboratory  hour  Introduction  to  baste 
structures,  with  emphasis  upon  audio-imguai  skills  Leads  lo 
102 

PORT  102  Elementary  Portuguese  (4)  Completion  of 
basic  structures  with  increasing  emphasis  upon  reading  skiU, 
reinforced  by  discussion  and  composition  Four  recitations  per 
week  and  one  optional  laboratory  hour 
PORT  121  Accelerated  Portuguese  (3)  Limited  to 
students  who  have  reached  the  300  level  or  equivalent  m 
Spanish  and  wish  to  acquire  a  reading  knowledge  of  Portuguese 
in  one  semester  Normally  leads  lo  PORT  221  Cannot  be  used 
to  satisfy  the  arts  and  humanities  language  requirement 
PORT  203  Intermediate  Portuguese  (4)  Four  recitations 
per  week,  and  one  optional  laboratory  hour  Extensive  reading, 
discussion  and  composition 

PORT  205  Intermediate  Conversation  (3)  Prerequisite 

PORT  203  or  consent  of  instructor  Development  of  oral  skills  m 

Portuguese 

PORT  221  Introduction  to  Brazilian  Literature  (3) 

Prerequisite  PORT  104  Reading  of  literary  texts,  discussion  and 
brief  written  reports  Conducted  m  Portuguese 
PORT  399  Independent  Study  In  Portuguese  (1-3) 
Prerequisite  permission  of  instructor  Specific  readings  m 
literature  under  the  supervision  of  a  faculty  member  of  the 
department  Repeatable  to  a  maximum  of  three  credits 
PORT  478  Themes  and  Movements  of  Lueo-Braztlian 
Literature  In  Translation  (3)  A  study  of  specific  themes 
and  movements  m  Luso-Brazihan  literature,  as  announced 
Designed  for  students  tor  whom  the  literatures  would  be 
inaccessible  in  Portuguese  Repeatable  to  a  maximum  ot  six 
credits 

PSYC  —  Psychology 

PSYC  100  Introduction  to  Psychology  (3)  A  basic 

introductory  course,  intended  to  bring  the  student  into  contact 

with  the  major  problems  confronting  psychology  and  the  more 

important  attempts  at  their  solution 

PSYC  200  Statistical  Methods  In  Psychology  (3) 

Prerequisite  PSYC  100  and  MATH  1 1 1  or  140  or  220  A  basic 

introduction   to   quantitative   methods   used   m   psychological 

research 

PSYC  201   Intermediate  Psychology  (Honors)  (3) 

Usually  taken  during  sophomore  year  Prerequisite    PSYC  100H 

or  permission  of  instructor   The   course  content  will  stress  the 

interrelations  among  data    derived  from  the  fields  of  human 

development,  cognition,    perception,  measurement  and  social 

processes 

PSYC     206     Developmental     Biopsychology     (3) 

Prerequisite     PSYC     100     Biological    basic    of    behavioral 

development    in  relation  to  genetic,  constitutional,  anatomical, 

physiological,   and  environmental  factors  Emphasis  upon  both 

phylcgenetic  and    ontogenetic  research  findings  in  biological 

psychology 

PSYC  221  Social  Psychology  (3)  Prerequisite  PSYC  100 
The  influence  of  social  factors  on  the  individual  and 
interpersonal  behavior  Includes  topics  such  as  conformity, 
attitude  change,  person  perception,  interpersonal  attraction 
and  group  behavior 

PSYC  235  Psychology  of  Adjustment  (3)  Prerequisite 
PSYC  100  Theory  and  research  on  the  psychology  of  personal 
adjustment  m  everyday  life,  with  an  emphasis  on  self-concept, 
emotions,  self-control,  interpersonal  relations,  and  stress 
PSYC  301  Biological  Basis  of  Behavior  (3)  Prerequisite 
PSYC  100  The  experimental  analysis  of  the  behavior  of  humans 
and  animals  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  biological  mechanisms 
of  behavior  Topics  such  as  genetic  determiners  and 
physiological  mechanisms,  and  basic  principles  of  conditioning 
and  learning 

PSYC    309    Special    Topics    In    Psychology    (3) 

Prerequisite  PSYC  100  Topics  of  currenl  interest  which 
represent  extensions  of  or  additions  to  topics  covered  in  more 
general  topical  courses  Offered  on  a  seminar  basis  Repeatable 
to  a  maximum  of  six  credits 


200 


PSYC  —  Psychology 


PSYC  310  Percepnon  (3)  PrereQUtttfl  PSYC  100  or 
consent  of  the  instructor  A  survey  ot  phenomena  and  theories 
ol      perception      including      psychological.  anatomical, 

physiological,  and  environmental  lectors  important  m 
determining  how  we  perceive  the  world  Historical  background 
will  be  examined  as  well  as  contemporary  research  No  credit 
tor  students  who   have  completed  PSYC  410 

PSYC  330  Child  Psychopathology  (3)  Prerequisites 
PSYC  100  and  355  or  equivalent  Etiology,  diagnosis,  prevention 
and  treatment  ot  emotional  disorders  ot  childhood  and 
adolescence 

PSYC  332  Psychology  of  Human  Sexuality  (3) 
Prerequisite  PSYC  100  A  survey  ot  historical  and  contemporary 
psychological  views  on  a  wide  variety  ol  sexual  behaviors. 
theory  and  research  bearing  on  the  relationship  batwi 
span  psychological  development,  psychological  functioning, 
interpersonal  processes  and  sexual  behaviors,  political  and 
social  issues  involved  m  current  sexual  norms  and  practices 

PSYC        334        Psychology        of        Interpersonal 

Relationships  (3)  i '-ti-quisite  PSYC  100  Research,  theory 
and  their  practical  applications  pertaining  to  the  development, 
maintenance  and  dissolution  ol  human  relationships  Processes 
critical  to  successful  relating  (e  g  communication,  bargaining, 
conflict  relations),  and  issues  associated  with  troubled  dyadic 
relations  with  equal  partners  (eg  jealousy,  spouse  abuse, 
divorce) 

PSYC  336  Psychology  of  Women  (3)  Prerequisite  PSYC 
100  A  survey  ol  the  biological,  lite-span  development, 
socialization,  personality,  mental  health  factors,  and  special 
problems  of  women 

PSYC  337  Introduction  to  Community  Psychology 

(3)  Prerequisites  PSYC  100  Survey  and  critical  examination  of 
mental  factors  associated  with  variations  m  individual 
functioning  Effects  of  social  process  and  social  structure  in 
community  life  on  individual  mental  health,  theoretical  models  m 
community  psychology  Additional  topics  within  community 
psychology 

PSYC  341  Introduction  to  Memory  and  Cognition  (3) 

Prerequisite  PSYC  100  An  introduction  to  the  basic  models, 
methods  ol  research  and  findings  in  memory,  problem-solving, 
and  language  and  their  applications 

PSYC  353  Adult  Psychopathology  (3)  Prerequisite 
PSYC  100  The  nature,  diagnosis,  etiology  and  treatment  of 
mental  disorders  among  adults 

PSYC  354  Cross-Cultural  Psychology  (3)  Prerequisite 
six  credits  m  psychology  or  consent  ol  the  instructor  Cultural 
components  in  theory  and  research  in  personality,  social  and 
community  psychology  Interplay  of  individual,  ethnic  and  cultural 
lactors  m  psychosocial  growth  and  well-being,  cross-cultural 
and  cross-ethnic  communication,  and  counseling  and 
psychotherapeutic  interactions 

PSYC  355  Child  Psychology  (3)  Prerequisite  PSCY  100 
Survey  of  research  and  theory  ol  psychological  development 
from  conception  through  childhood,  stressing  physiological, 
conceptual  and  behavioral  changes  and  the  social  and 
biological  context  m  which  individuals  develop  Not  open  for 
credit  to  students  who  have  already  completed  PSYC  333  or 
433 

PSYC  356  Psychology  of  Adolescence  (3)  Prerequisite 
PSYC  100.  355.  or  permission  ol  the  instructor  A  description  of 
adolescent  development  based  on  research  and  theory 
interrelating  psychological,  intellectual,  and  social  changes 
during  the  teen  years  and  the  systems  dealing  with  those 
changes 

PSYC  357  Psychology  of  Adulthood  and  Aging  {3) 

Prerequisite  PSYC  100  Theory,  research  and  implications  of 
developmental  stability  and  change  m  psysiological,  intellectual 
and  interpersonal  functioning  m  the  social  context  from  early 
adulthood  through  the  aging  years 

PSYC  361  Survey  of  Industrial  and  Organizational 

Psychology  (3)  Prerequisite  PSYC  100  A  general  survey  ol 
the  field  of  industrial  organizational  psychology  including  such 
topics  as  organza tiona I  entry  (recruitment,  selection,  training, 
socialization).  organizational  psychology  (motivation, 
leadership,  job  attitudes),  and  productivity  m  the  work  place 
(performance  appraisal  absenteeism,  turnover)  The  role  that 
the  larger  environment  plays  in  influencing  work  behaviors  and 
work  attitudes 

PSYC  400  Experimental  Psychology:  Learning  and 
Motivation  (4)  Two  lectures  and  four  one-hour  laboratory 
periods  per  week  Prerequisite  PSYC  100,  and  PSYC  200  or  a 
course  m  statistics  Primarily  for  psychology  majors  The 
experimental  analysis  ol  behavior  with  emphasis  on 
conditioning,  learnmg  and  motivational  processes  Experiments 
are  conducted  on  the  behavior  of  animals 

PSYC  401  Advanced  Laboratory  in  the  Experimental 
Analysis  of  Behavior  (3)  Prerequisite  PSYC  400  An 
intensified  extension  ol  the  principles  and  techniques 
demonstrated  m  the  laboratory  ol  PSYC  400  Emphasis  on 
complex  schedules  ot  reailor  cement,  and  exper*nental  designs 
using  repealed  I 


PSYC  402  Physiological  Psychology  (3)  Prerequisite 
PSYC  206  or  301  An  introduction  to  research  on  the 
physiological  basis  ol  human  behavior,  including  considerations 
ol  sensory  phenomena,  motor  coordination,  emotion,  drives, 
and  the    neurological  basis  of  learning 

PSYC  403  Animal  Behavior  (3)  Prerequisite  PSYC  206  or 
301  A  study  ot  animal  behavior,  including  considerations  of 
social  interactions,  learning,  sensory  processes,  motivation, 
and  experimental  methods,  with  a  maior  emphasis  on 
mammals 

PSYC  404  Introduction  to  Behavioral  Pharmacology 
(3)  Prerequisite  PSYC  206  or  301  or  400  or  a  course  m 
zoology  The  basic  findings  and  theoretical  viewpoints  on  the 
interaction  of  drugs  and  behavior  Introduction  to  basic 
principles  of  pharmacology,  the  effects  ol  drugs  on  various 
behavior,  experimental  analysis  ol  drug  dependence  and  abuse. 
and  neuropharmacology  and  behavior 

PSYC  405  Applied  Behavior  Analysis  (3)  Prerequisite 
PSYC  301  Theoretical  and  research  literature  m  the  application 
ol  operant  and  respondent  conditioning  principles  to  human 
behavior  Approaches  to  behavior  problems  m  school,  home 
and   professional  settings 

PSYC  410  Experimental  Psychology:  Sensory 
Processes  I  (4)  Three  lectures  and  one  two-hour 
laboratory/demonstration  period  per  week  Prerequisite  MATH 
140.  or  111  and  220  Primarily  tor  students  who  major  m 
psychology  A  systematic  survey  of  the  content,  models,  and 
methodologies  of  sensory  and  perceptual  research  A  student 
who  has  completed  PSYC  310  must  have  permission  ol  the 
instructor  m  order  to  register  for  PSYC  410 

PSYC  412  Experimental  Psychology:  Sensory 
Processes  II  (4)  Two  lectures  and  lour  hours  of  laboratory 
exercise  and  research  per  week  Prerequisite  PSYC  410  or 
consent  of  instructor  Primarily  for  psychology  majors  and 
majors  m  biological  sciences  with  a  special  interest  m  sensory 
processes  Lectures  and  laboratory  exercises  will  emphasize 
contemporary  problems  m  sensory  process  research  Sufficient 
latitude  will  be  provided  so  the  exceptional  student  may  conduct 
original  research  based  on  findings  reported  m  the  current 
literature 

PSYC  415  History  of  Psychology  (3)  Prerequisite  twelve 
credits  m  psychology  or  permission  ot  the  instructor  The  origins 
ol  psychology  m  philosophy  and  biology,  and  the  development 
ol  psychology  as  a  science  m  the  nineteenth  and  twentieth 
centuries  Consideration  of  current  theoretical  perspectives  and 
experiments  m  relation  to  the  enduring  problems  of  psychology, 
and  ot  the  role  of  culture,  science,  and  technology  m  the 
development  ot  psychological  ideas 

PSYC      420      Experimental      Psychology:      Social 

Processes  I  (4)  Prerequisite  PSYC  200  and  22 1  Primarily  for 
psychology  majors  A  laboratory  course  which  provides  a  basic 
understanding  of  experimental  method  m  social  psychology  and 
experience  m  conducting    research  on  social  processes 

PSYC  421  Experimental  Psychology:  Social 
Processes  II  (4)  Prerequisite  PSYC  420  Two  hours  of 
lecture  and  four  hours  of  laboratory  per  week  An  advanced 
laboratory  course  which  provides  intensive  training  m 
experimental  work  m  social  psychology  and  the  opportunity  to 
design  and  carry  out  original  research  on  social 


PSYC     423     Advanced     Social     Psychology     (3) 

Prerequisite  PSYC  420  or  permission  ot  the  instructor  A 
systematic  review  ot  research  and  points  of  view  m  regard  to 
major  problems  in  the  field  of  social  psychology 

PSYC    424    Communication    and    Persuasion    (3) 

Prerequisite  PSYC  221  or  equivalent  The  effect  of  social 
communication  upon  behavior  and  attitudes  Theory  and 
research  concerning  attitude  change  and  social  influence 

PSYC  432  Introduction  to  Counseling  Psychology 

(3)  Prerequisite  nine  hours  m  psychology  A  survey  and  critical 
analysis  of  research  and  intervention  strategies  developed  and 
used  by  counseling  psychologists  Examination  of  both  historical 
and  current  trends  m  content  and  methodology 

PSYC  435  Personality  Theorlas  (3)  Prerequisites  PSYC 
100,  PSYC  200  or  its  equivalent  Major  theories  ol  personality 
and  research  methods  and  findings  relevant  to  those  theories 

PSYC  436  Introduction  to  Clinical  Psychology  (3) 

Prerequisites  PSYC  100  A  survey  and  critical  analysis  of  corneal 
psychology,  with  particular  emphasis  on  current  developments 
and  trends  Students  will  be  expected  to  conduct  individual 
projects  with  a  substantial  amount  ol  d'ect  supervision 

PSYC  440  Experimental  Psychology:  Cognitive 
Processes  (4)  Three  lectures  and  one  two-hour  laboratory 
per  week  Prerequisite  PSYC  200  or  equivalent  A  laboratory 
course  which  provides  a  systematic  survey  of  the  content, 
models,  and  methods  r>  cognitive  psychology  with  an  emphasis 
on  auditory  and  visual  pattern  recognition,  tfiformahon 
processing,  attention,  memory,  learrvng.  problem  sotong,  and 
language 


PSYC  442  Psychology  of  Language  (3)  PrwecMSite 
PSYC  100.  200  and  either  341  or  440  or  consent  ol  the 
instructor  Introductory  survey  ot  topics  m  psychofcngutttic 
research,  theory  and  methodology  Major  emphasis  on  the 
contribution  ol  linguistic  theory  to  the  psychological  study  ol 
language  behavior  and  cognition  Linguistic  theory.  Ootogcal 
bases  of  language,  and  speech,  grammars,  phonetics  and 
phonological  performance,  speech  perception  and  production, 
psychological  studies  ol  syntax  and  semantics,  language  and 
cognitive  development,  language  comprehension  and  thought. 
etc 

PSYC    443    Thinking    and    Problem    Solving    (3) 

Prerequisites  PSYC  100.  200  and  either  34 1  or  440  or  consent 
ol  the  instructor  Survey  ol  locoes  m  the  psychology  ot  ttwtfung 
and  problem  solving  The  historical  development,  current  theory 
and  data,  and  research  methods  m  problem  sotang  Formal 
problem  solving  theory  and  computer  models  ot  thnkng  and 
human  problem  behavior  The  uses  ol  strategies  to  fnprove 
students  own  thinking  processes  and  problem  sorvng  behavior 

PSYC   444   Cognitive   Structure   In   Perception   (3) 

Prerequisites  PSYC  100.  and  200  and  either  341  or  440  or 
consent  of  the  instructor  Perception  as  an  nformaton 
extraction  and  pattern  recognition  process  Complex  lorm  and 
space  perception  and  pattern  recognition  ol  speech  Review  ot 
early  studies  ot  form  and  pattern  perception  which  support 
information  processing  state  or  cascade  models  ol  perceptual 
capacities,  studies  on  development  and  the  roles  of  learnmg  and 
attention 

PSYC  451   Principles  of  Psychological  Testing  (4) 

Three  lectures  and  one  two-hour  laboratory  period  per  week 
Prerequisite  PSYC  200  or  equivalent  A  survey  ol  the  base 
concepts  and  theories  of  psychological  measurement  ilustrsted 
through  demonstration  ol  principal  approaches  to  psychological 
testing 

PSYC  452  Psychology  of  Individual  Differences  (3) 

Prerequisite  PSYC  200  Problems  theories  and  researches 
related  to     psychological  differences  among  ndnnduais  and 

groups 

PSYC  453  Mathematical  Psychology  (3)  Prerequisite 
PSYC  200  or  equivalent,  and  consent  of  instructor  A  survey  ol 
mathematical  formulations  m  psychology.  rKAxkng 
measurement  and  scaling  models,  statistical  and  psychometric 
models,  and  elementary  mathematical  representations  of 
psychological  processes  m  learning,  choice,  psychophysics, 
and  social  behavior 

PSYC  456  Research  Methods  In  Developmental 
Psychology  (3)  Prerequisites  PSYC  200  and  either  355.  356. 

or  357  A  presentation  ot  major  research  designs  used  n 
developmental  psychology  and  of  the  methodology  used  <r\ 
developmental  research,  such  as  observational  research, 
program  evaluation  and  laboratory  experimentation 

PSYC  457  Cultural  Context  of  Psychological 
Development  (3)  Prerequisites  PSYC  100.  and  either  355. 
356  or  357.  or  permission  of  instructor  An  examination  ol 
whether  important  differences  or  smrfanties  exist  among  and 
within  cultures  in  the  way  people  develop  psychological 
competencies  in  the  period  from  birth  through  adolescence 

PSYC  458  Applied  Developmental  Psychology  (3) 

Prerequisite  PSYC  100  and  either  355.  356  or  357  An 
examination  ol  a  top*c  in  developmental  psychology  wfach  has 
been  examined  m  the  laboratory  and  <s  central  to  developmental 
theories  Extension  ot  these  analyses  to  practical  and  scoal 
issues  m  the  dairy  ide  ot  the  developng  individual  Topics  we  vary 
from  semester  to  semester  Repeatabie  up  to  a  maunum  of  an 
credits 

PSYC  460  Psychological  Foundations  of  Personnel 
Selection  and  Training  (3)  Prerequisite  PSYC  200  or 
equivalent  An  examination  ot  issues  and  processes  nvorved  n 
the  design  and  evaluation  of  personnel  selection  and  tra#mg 
programs  m  a  variety  ot  or garua tonal  settmgs  ob.  person  and 
organizational  analysis  organizational  choice  development  ol 
predictors,  evaluation  ol  instructional  and  traong  systems 
criteria  tor  performance  evaluation,  promotion  and  trairtng 

PSYC  462  Engineering  Psychology  and  Training 
Models  (3)  >' -requisite  PSYC  200  or  equivalent,  and  one 
other  200  level  course  For  mafors  An  exanvnabon  ol  the 
theories  and  research  regardng  human  performance 
capabAtes  and  sk*s  information  processrfvj.  dectaorwnalung. 
environmental  constraints  automation).  traravg  procedures 
(traditional  methods,  programmed  learrwtg,  computer- assoted 
nstruction)  and  models  and  procedures  for  evaJuatng  tranng 
programs  m  ndustry  education  and  service  orgenu-ahons 

PSYC  463  Psychology  of  Motivation  and  Attitudes  In 
Organizational  Settings  (3)  P'pfecMSrte  PSYC  361  or 
equivalent  Theories,  research  and  practice  regarcfcng  the 
assessment,  understarwvj.  and  preoVrtion  ol  motivation  at 
work  Theories  ol.  and  the  assessment  and  consequence*  of. 
various  work-related  attitudes  An  rtergrabon  of  theory. 
research  and    practice 
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PSYC  464  Psychology  of  Leaden  In  Work 
Organizations  (3)  Praraquitflf  PSYC  30 1  > 
psychologist  assumptions  and  implications  of  various  theories 
ol  management  and  leadership  Selections  and  training 
development  ot  careers  influence  processes,  change  ol 
managerial  behavior, and  the  impact  ol  the  larger  environment, 
nature  ol  product  or  service,  and    organs. it. 

II,.  t,  ,,l,j--II    I.    li.-ll.lS..,.>! 

PSYC  465  Psychology  of  Organizational  Processes 
(3)  Prerequisite   PSYC  361  or  eQurVS  nes  ot 

interpersonal  intra-  and  inter -group  relations,  with  emphasis  on 
issues  ot  conflict,  competition,  cooperation  and  the.   ■ 
power     m     organizations      Organizational     diagnosis     and 
MwvtntJon 

PSYC       466       Environmental       and       Ecological 

Psychology  (3)  Prerequisite  PSYC  200  or  equivalent  An 
examination  ot  measurement,  description,  and  impact  ol  "• 
physical  and  social  environments  which  attect  various  aspects 
of  behavior  m  school,  at  work,  and  during  leisure 

PSYC  468  Plaid  Experience  and  Special 
Assignments  In  Honor*  (1*3)  Prerequisite  Supervisor  and 
honors  (acuity  approval  An  individual  experience  arranged  by 
the  honors  student  and  his  or  her  supervisor  A  proposal 
submitted  to  the  honors  faculty  in  the  semester  preceding 
registration  tor  the  course  should  state  the  activities  anticipated 
and  the  method  ol  evaluation 

PSYC  460  Honora  Thesis  Proposal  Preparation  (1-3) 

Prerequisite  Honors  thesis  supervisor's  approval  Development 
of  honors  thesis  proposal  by  preliminary  research  and  literature 
review  Presentation  ol  formal  proposal  to  the  thesis  committee 
Repeatable    to  a  maximum  of  3  credits 

PSYC  470  Comprehensive  Review  For  Honors 
Students  (3)  Prerequisite  Honors  faculty  approval  This 
course  provides  students  with  senior  review  guided  by  the 
honors  faculty  lor  preparation  and  completion  of  the  honors 
examination 

PSYC  476  Independent  Study  In  Psychology  (1-3) 

Prerequisite  written  consent  of  the  instructor  m  the  form  of  a 
study  agreement  jointly  signed  by  the  students  and  faculty 
mentor  The  students  must  have  completed  9  hours  in 
Psychology  with  at  least  a  3  0  average  m  Psychology  and  a  2  8 
overall  G  P  A  Integrated  reading  under  direction  leading  to  the 
preparation  of  an  adequately  documented  report  on  a  special 
topic 

PSYC  479  Special  Research  Problems  In 
Psychology  (1-3)  Prerequisite  written  consent  ol  instructor 
A  student  who  wishes  to  take  independent  research  study  must 
have  completed  12  hours  of  psychology  with  at  least  a  2.5 
average  An  individual  course  designed  to  allow  the  student  to 
pursue  a  specialized  research  topic  under  supervision  (In 
special  cases  a  student  who  may  need  to  repeat  this  course  in 
order  to  complete  his  research  will  make  a  formal  request, 
including  a  research  proposal,  through  his  advisor  to  the 
departmental  honors  committee  ) 

PSYC  488  Advanced  Psychology  I  (Honors)  (3)  Usually 

taken  during  junior  year  Prerequisites  PSYC  200  and 
permission  of  department  honors  committee  Seminar  covering 
topics  m  sensation,  perception,  learning,  and  motivation 

PSYC  489  Senior  Seminar  (3)  PSYC  498  Advanced 
Psychology  II  (Honors)  (3)  Usually  taken  during  senior 
year  Prerequisite  PSYC  488H  Semester  covering  topics  in 
measurement,  social  processes  and  other  subject  matter  of 
current  interest 

PSYC  499  Honors  Thesis  Research  (3)  Usually  taken 
during  last  semester  m  residence  Prerequisite  permission  of 
thesis  advisor 

RECR  —  Recreation 

RECR  130  Recreation  and  Leisure  (3)  The  study  of 
recreation  and  leisure  behavior,  including  concepts,  theories 
and  terminology  Psychological,  social  psychological  and 
sociological  factors  that  alfect  recreation  and  leisure  behavior 
throughout  the  lifespan  Analysis  ol  recreation  and  leisure 
behavior  m  our  changing  society 

RECR  1 50  Camp  Counseling  (2)  A  study  of  the  philosophy 
and  techniques  of  camp  counseling  including  the  qualifications, 
responsibilities  and  skills  involved,  the  basic  organization, 
administration  and  program  planning  practices  and  problems  of 
camping  as  a  whole,  the  relationship  of  these  practices  and 
problems  to  the  counselor  and  his  or  her  probable  success 
Outdoor  skills  will  be  taught  and  practiced  insofar  as  possible 
with    field  trips  included 

RECR  200  Sophomore  Seminar  ( 1 )  Prerequisite  Consent 
of  the  department  Discussion,  observation,  analysis  and 
assessment  ot  a  number  of  possible  placements  under  various 
jurisdictions,  with  a  number  of  age  groupings,  in  different 
settings,  with  diverse  facilities  and  programs  for  their  activity 
leadership  role  in  sophomore  summer  field  work  practicum 
Work  in  the  field  with  supervisors  to  identify  strategies  and 
problems  and  to  develop  materials  appropriate  to  the 
interviewing  and  placement  process 


RECR  220  Methods  and  Materials  In  Recreation  (3) 

■ 

■ 

RECR  270  Leisure  Services  and  Special  Populations 

(3) 

■ 
I  mphasis  on  mtegr.it 

1 

RECR  271  Implications  of  Disabling  Conditions  For 
Therapeutic  Recreation  (3)  M<  '  njyand 

I 
therapt-ui 

settings       Orientation      to  and 

appropriate  terminology 
RECR  300  Senior  Seminar  (1) 

department  Review  and  evaluation  of  academic  and  other 
professional  preparation,  analysis  ■  rid  (mal 

preparation  for  entry  into  the  recreation    profei 

RECR  325  General  Fundamentals  of  Recreation  (3) 

This  course  is  designed  for  and  limited  to  students  not  majoring 

in  recreation  who  wish  to  develop  some  understanding  of  the 

place,  importance  and  pot-  i 

included     will  be  limited  study  of  the  areas  of  philosophy. 

program  planning,     leadership  techniques,  organization  and 

administration,  and 

RECR  335  Recreation  and  Leisure  (3)  Introduction  to  the 

study  of  leisure  or  park  and  recreation  services    The  challenges. 

opportunities,  and  problems  of  leisure  as  it  altects   individuals' 

lives  and  the  social  labnc  ol  their  local,  national  and    world 

communities 

RECR    337    Social    Psychological    Foundations   of 

Leisure  (3)  The  basic  social  psychological  principles  and 

processes  underlying  human  behavior  are  explored  and  applied 

to  understanding  leisure  behavior  and  problems    This  course 

examines  how  one's  cognitions  about  leisure  influence  and  are 

influenced   by   others   leisure   cognitions   and   social   leisure 

behavior 

RECR  340  Field  Work  I  (6)  Prerequisite  RECR  200  and 
consent  of  the  department  Practical  field  experience  in 
developing  recreation  activity  leadership  skills  at  an  organized 
recreation  department  or  agency  Students  will  be  expected  to 
make  a  commitment  for  a  minimum  ol  eight  weeks  or  equivalent 

RECR  341  Field  Work  II  (8)  Prerequisite  RECR  300  and 
consent  of  the  department  Observation  and  field  work 
placement  selected  and  assigned  on  the  basis  of  the  student's 
interest  and  future  employment  plans  Leadership  activity  and 
participation  in  staff  activities  and  responsibilities 

RECR  350  Recreational  Use  of  Natural  Areas  (3)  An 

introductory  orientation  to  the  outdoor  recreation  phenomenon 
Factors  stimulating  outdoor  recreation  involvement;  federal, 
state,  local,  public,  and  private  departments  and  agencies 
managing  outdoor  recreation  areas  legislation,  philosophical 
concepts,  planning  and  management  issues 
RECR  351  Nature  Interpretation  (3)  Principles  and 
techniques  used  (or  interpretation  of  environmental,  natural, 
historic  and  other  features  of  recreation  and  parks  facilities  to 
the  visitor  Individual  and  group  field  trips  will  be  required 
RECR  375  Principles  of  Therapeutic  Recreation  (3) 
Prerequisite  RECR  270  History,  philosophy,  and  current 
principles  of  therapeutic  recreation  processes  and  application 
RECR  376  Case  Study  Laboratory  (1)  Prerequisite  or 
corequisite  RECR  375  An  applied  experience  where  students 
develop  and  carry  out  an  individualized  intervention  plan  in  an 
approved  therapeutic  recreation  setting  Consists  ol  one  hour 
class  per  week  m  addition  to  weekly  work  m  the  therapeutic 
recreation  setting 

RECR  389  Topical  Investigations  (1-3)  Independent 
study  by  an  individual  student  or  a  group  of  students  in  special 
areas  of  knowledge  not  covered  by  regularly  scheduled 
courses  Repeatable  to  a  maximum  of  six  credits 
RECR  410  Measurement  and  Evaluation  in 
Recreation  (3)  Prerequisite  RECR  130  or  325  or  consent  of 
instructor  A  survey  course  m  measurement  tools  and  methods 
and  application  of  measurement  to  evaluative  processes 
applicable  in  specific  and  broad  areas  of  interest  and 
specialization  in  recreation  and  parks 
RECR  415  Quantitative  Methods  (3)  A  course  covering 
the  statistical  techniques  most  frequently  used  in  research 
pertaining  to  recreation  An  effort  will  be  made  to  provide  the 
student  with  the  necessary  skills,  and  to  acquaint  him  with  the 
interpretations  and  practical  applications  of  these  techniques 
RECR  420  Program  Planning  and  Analysis  (3) 
Prerequisite  RECR  130  or  325,  RECR  220  recommended  The 
essential  elements  and  basic  principles  involved  m  the 
organization  and  administration  of  various  types  of  recreation 
programs  with  emphasis  on  the  development  of  practical, 
comprehensive  program  plans  and  evaluations  for  a  population 
and  a  facility  within  the  student's    particular  area  ol  interest 


RECR  421  Campus  Leisure  Services  Programming 

(3)  :  im  leisure 

■ 
analysis  of  the  campus  union  as  a 
ICtJvtty  effort 

RECR  426  Industrial  Employee   Recreation  (3)  An 

tnd  practices  and 

-    i>  and  lor  meeting  visiting 

RECR  432  Philosophy  of  Recreation  (3)  A  study  ot  the 

recreation    as 

resent  authorities  and  leaders     This 

reel  to  people  active  m  education. 

RECR    440    Leisure    Services    for    the    Aging    (3) 

•  ;ry  and  practice 

in  program  development  of  services. lor  the  aging  Emphasis  on 

■-is    assessment    theory    and    practice.    (2)    program 

development.  (3)  evaluation  theory  and  practice,  (4)  leisure 

service  settings   for   the  aging,   and.   (S)   issues  confronting 

providers  of  services  to  the  aging  population 

RECR  450  Camp  Management  (3)  Prerequisite   RECR 

150  or  '  idvanced  camping  course  lor    those 

students  with  previous  training  and  experience,  organization, 

-  lyrammmg.  current  trends,  evaluation,  and 

'     j  specialists  and 

lield    trips  will  be  included 

RECR  454  Outdoor  Education  (6)  Field  experience  and 
resident  camping  in  an  outdoor  setting  will  be  used  to  present 
i  techniques  recommended  for  modern  outdoor 
education  practice  Where  possible  groups  ol  participants  will 
be  utilized  as  subjects  for  practice  instructional  work  Activity  will 
emphasize  not  only  the  subject  matter  of  science  and  education 
but  also  the  broad  concepts  of  conservation,  worthy  use  of 
leisure  time  education  lor  democratic  living,  etc 
RECR  455  Historical  and  Natural  Interpretation  (3) 
Prerequisite  RECR  351  Examination  of  the  philosophies  of  and 
techniques  appropriate  to  historical  and  natural  interpretation 
Analysis  and  development  ol  interpretive  programs  and  visitor 
information  services  Field  trips  and  laboratory  experiences  will 
be    required 

RECR  457  Concepts  and  Issues  In  Outdoor 
Recreation  (3)  A  survey  ol  the  relationships  between  land, 
leisure  and  people  as  increasingly  vital  and  interdependent 
issues  m  American  civilization  The  mainstream  ol  thoughts, 
methods  and  policies  ol  resource  based  recreation,  with  special 
attention  to  the  history  of  conservation  and  the  significance  ol 
wilderness 

RECR  460  Leadership  Techniques  and  Practices  (3) 
Prerequisite  RECR  130  or  325  Various  types  and  dynamics  of 
recreation  leadership  at  academic,  agency,  small  and  large 
group  levels  Acquisition  of  tangible  techniques,  such  as  goal 
setting,  decision  making,  and  leadership  for  purposes  ot 
organizing,  implementing,  observing  and  analyzing  human 
function  m  organizational    settings 

RECR  463  Supervisory  Techniques  In  Recreation  (3) 
A  study  of  the  principles,  methods,  techniques  as  well  as  an 
analysis  of  the  functions  of  supervision  m  the  recreation  and 
parks  environment  This  course  is  designed  to  advance  the 
student's  understanding  ol  the  art  of  building  human 
relationships,  and  to  apply  the  emerging  concepts  and 
principles  of  modern  supervision  to  practical  situations  m  which 
administrators,  supervisors,  leaders  (both  professional  and 
paraprofessional)  and  volunteers  are  working 
RECR  475  Problems  in  Therapeutic  Recreation  (3) 
Prerequisite  RECR  375  Problems  encountered  m  the  delivery  of 
therapeutic  recreation  services  to  individuals  with  special 
problems  Current  trends,  innovative  service  delivery  models. 
literature  review,  and  identification  of  funding  sources 
RECR  476  Institutional  Recreation  (3)  An  introductory 
study  of  the  philosophy  of  and  practices  m  hospital  and 
institutional  recreation  Where  possible  the  course  will  include 
opportunities  for  observation  and  for  meeting  visiting 
specialists 

RECR  489  Field  Laboratory  Projects  and  Workshop 
(1-6)  A  course  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  persons  m  the 
field  with  respect  to  workshops  and  research  projects  m  special 
areas  of  knowledge  not  covered  by  regularly  structured 
courses 

RECR  490  Organization  and  Administration  of 
Recreation  (3)  A  study  ol  the  organizational  patterns  and 
administrative  problems  involved  m  the  various  types  of 
operating  recreation  departments  and  agencies;  forms  ol 
organization,  finance  and  budget,  personnel  public  relations 
RECR  493  Tourism  and  Commercial  Leisure 
Services  (3)  A  study  of  the  tourism  and  commercial  leisure 
services  industries  Skill  m  feasibility  study  and  management 
Representative  types  of  tourism  and  leisure  services  enterprises 
and  their  relationships  to  the  public  sector 
RECR  495  Recreation  Resource  and  Facility 
Planning  I  (3)  Basic  principles  of  planning,  design, 
development,  and  maintenance  of  community  recreation  areas 
and  facilities  The  interrelationships  between  local,  regional, 
state,  and  national  park  and  recreation    systems 
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RECR  407  Recreation  Resource  and  Facility 
Planning  II  (3)  Prerequisite  RECR  495  or  consent  ot 
instructor  Principles  ot  design,  development,  procedures,  and 
maintenance  considerations  for  recreation  areas  and  facilities 
Use  ot  analytical  methods  to  carry  out  park  designs  and 
development  ot  skills  in  graphically  conveying  design  concepts 
Safety,  efficiency  and  economy  as  they  atfect  design, 
development  and  park  maintenance 

RECR  498  Special  Toplce  In  Recreation  (3) 
Prerequisite  Consent  to  instructor  Topics  of  special  interest  m 
areas  not  covered  by  regularly  scheduled  courses  Repeatable 
when  the  subject  matter  is  different 

RLST  —  Religious  Studies 

RLST  1 25  Introduction  to  Religion  (3)  An  introduction  to 
Judaism.  Christianity,  and  the  religions  of  Asia,  consideration  ot 
modern  theories  of  religion  including  critics  (e  g  Freud,  Marx) 
and  remterpretadon  (e  g  Tillich,  Bonhoefler).  some  attention  to 
recent  religious  movements  m  the  west  such  as  Yoga. 
Pentecostalism.  Zen,  and  the  Jesus  movement 

RLST  200  Modern  Religious  Thought  (3)  Major  modern 
religious  thinkers  and  intellectual  movements  m  Europe  and 
America  from  1900  to  the  present  Study  of  Protestant,  Catholic 
and  Jewish  writings,  representing  liberalism  and  modernism, 
fundamentalism,  neooMhodoxy,  Vatican  II,  and  the  'Death  ot 
God'  theology  Readings  include  Tillich,  Barth.  Niebuhr, 
Bonhoetfer,  Buber.  Heschel.  Rubenstem.  and  Teilhard 
RLST  233  History  of  Jewish  Thought  I  (3)  An 
exploration  ot  the  development  ol  classical  and  Rabbinic  Jewish 
covenantal  prophecy,  apocalyptic  development  of  legalism  in 
Hebrew  scriptures,  early  mysticism,  covenantal  demands  in 
Rabbinical  thought  pietist  attitudes  and  philosophy  m  the  Middle 
Ages  Social  factors  and  their  intellectual  repercussions-for 
example,  Karaites  and  the    crusades 

RLST  234  History  of  Jewish  Thought  II  (3)  The  impact 
ol  historical  events  on  Jewish  thought  from  the  1492  Spanish 
expulsion  to  the  present  -  false  Messianism.  emancipation, 
Hasidism.  varieties  of  orthodoxy  and  reforms  since  development 
m    America 

RTVF  —  Radio  Television  and  Film 

RTVF  124  Mass  Communication  in  20th  Century 
Society  (3)  The  evolution  of  mass  communications  and  the 
impact  of  the  media  on  contemporary  society  Emphasis  on 
broadcasting  and  film  treatments  of  social,  economic,  or 
political  issues 

RTVF  222  Introduction  to  Radio,  Television,  and 
Film  (3)  The  development,  scope  and  influence  of  radio, 
television,  and  Mm  emphasis  on  the  relationship  of  the 
industries  to  audiences,  advertisers,  and  government 
RTVF  223  The  Television  Program:  Planning  and 
Management  (3)  Prerequisite  RTVF  222  Study  of  basic 
program  formats  and  variations  with  special  emphasis  on  pre- 
production  planning,  production  organization,  management, 
facility  utilization  and  cost    analysis 

RTVF  Upper-level  Course  Prerequisites:  RTVF  222  and 
RTVF  223  are  prerequisites  tor  all  majors  prior  to  enrollment  in 
upper-level  courses  Non-majors  are  required  to  obtain 
instructor  s  consent  for  all  upper-level  courses  All  students  are 
limited  to  one  production  course  per  semester  unless  permission 
is  obtained  prior  to  registration 

RTVF     302     Beginning     Sound     Production     (3) 

Prerequisite  RTVF  223  Practical  experience  m  sound 
production,  including  scripting,  acoustics  planning,  recording, 
editing,  and  coordination  ol  personnel  Application  principally 
toward  radio 

RTVF  314  Introduction  to  the  Film  (3)  An  elementary 
survey  ot  the  Mm  as  an  art  form  Included  are  the  medium  of  the 
cinema,  a  brief  survey  of  its  development,  dim  genres,  esthetics, 
criticism,  and  the  current  international  scene  A  series  of 
significant  American  and  foreign  films  are  viewed 
RTVF  317  Radio  and  Television  Continuity  Writing 
(3)  Prerequisites  RTVF  223  and  ENGL  391  or  exemption  from 
the  latter  Principles,  methods  and  limitations  ot  writings  for 
radio  and  television  Application  toward  writing  of  general  types 
of    continuities  and  commercials 

RTVF  332  Public  Broadcasting  (3)  Public  television  and 
radio  development,  problems,  influence,  its  place  in 
contemporary  broadcasting,  through  the  viewing  ol  and 
listening  to  selected  programs 

RTVF  333  Television  and  Children  (3)  Prerequisites 
RTVF  223  or  consenl  of  the  instructor  A  study  of  programming 
designed  for  children  Investigation  of  current  research  and  the 
analysis  of  specific  programs  Field  studies  with  local  children 
RTVF  340  Principles  of  Television  Production 
Techniques  (3)  Prerequisite  RTVF  223  and  consent  of  the 
instructor  Theory,  methods  techniques  and  problems  ot 
television  production,  television  cameras  and  lenses,  lighting 
theory  and  practices,  audio,  graphic  arts  and  special  effects 
Practical  application  m  television    studios 

RTVF  346  Television  News  and  Public  Affairs  (3) 

Prerequisite  RTVF  317  or  JOUR  360  Development  of 
broadcast  journalism,  current  problems  concerning  radio  and 
television  news,    and  the  development  of  the  documentary 


RTVF   347   Broadcast   Processes   and   Effects   (3) 

Prerequisite  RTVF  223  Common  analytic  approaches  to 
methods  of  broadcasting  and  their  eflects  on  society,  opinion 
change,  principles  of  mass  persuasion,  social  consequences  of 
broadcasting 

RTVF  351  Television  Programming  (3)  Prerequisite 
RTVF  223  Introduction  to  the  history,  types,  theories, 
regulations,  and  conventions  of  television  programming 
Exploration  ot  the  roles  of  programmers,  advertisers,  ratings 
services.  producers,  and  regulatory  bodies  through  a 
programming  simulation 

RTVF  355  Film  Production  (3)  Prerequisite  consent  of 
instructor  A  study  ot  the  theoretical  and  practical  aspects  of 
16mm  dim  production  Through  reading  and  practice,  students 
are  familiarized  with  basic  cinematography,  lighting,  editing, 
pictorial  composition,  and  Mm  continuity  as  a  communication 
arts  medium 

RTVF    356    Film    Production    i.    Introduction    (3) 

Prerequisites  tor  majors,  RTVF  222  and  consent  ot  instructor. 

tor  non-majors,  consent  of  the  instructor    Introduction  to  film 

technology  and  techniques 

RTVF  357  Film  Production  II,  Cinematography  (3) 

Prerequisites  RTVF  356  and  consent  of  instructor  Development 

of  proficiency  m  16mm  film  production 

RTVF  384  Field  Work  Experience  (1-3)  Superv.sed. 

professional    field    work    experience    m    business,    industry, 

government  or  education    Enrollment  is  by  permission  ol  the 

department  and  is  limited  to  majors 

RTVF  385  Field  Work  Analysis  ( 1-3)  A  seminar  and/or  a 

written   critique   ot   the   field  work   experience   is      required 

Enrollment  is  by  permission  of  the  department  and  is  limited  to 

majors 

RTVF      402     Advanced     Sound     Production     (3) 

Prerequisite  RTVF  302  and  consent  of  instructor  An  advanced 
sound  production  methodology  in  radio  drama  and 
documentaries 

RTVF  413  The  History  of  the  Film  (3)  An  advanced 
survey  of  the  film  as  an  art  lorm  Cinema  prehistory,  actualities 
and  the  Lumiere  tradition,  Melies.  Griffith,  and  their 
contemporaries,  the  silent  film  ( 1920-29)  Germany,  Russia,  and 
the  USA,  screen  comedy,  the  sound  film  ( 1926-present) 
American  and  foreign  master  directors,  recent  and  current 
trends  Recommended  prior  to  this  course  RTVF  314 
RTVF  414  Contemporary  American  Cinema  (3) 
Prerequisite  RTVF  222  An  analysis  of  the  trends  and  major 
social  issues  m  American  culture  as  they  are  expressed  through 
the  film  medium  Emphasis  on  'new  wave",  experimental, 
underground,  independent,  and  cinema  vente  motion  pictures 
RTVF  415  Contemporary  European  Cinema  (3)  A 
comparative  and  critical  analysis  ot  the  European  motion  picture 
both  as  a  distinct  art  form  reflecting  the  national  character  of  a 
particular  country  and  as  a  medium  for  mass  communications 
demonstrating  the  universality  ot  the  human  condition 
RTVF  417  Dramatic  Writing  For  Broadcasting  and 
Film  (3)  Prerequisite  RTVF  317  or  consent  of  instructor  An 
introduction  to  the  principles,  methods  and  limitations  of  writing 
comedy,  drama,  and  the  documentary  for  radio,  television,  and 
film 

RTVF  418  The  Film  Auteur  (3)  The  intensive  chronological 
study  of  the  work  of  one  European  or  American  film  director 
each  semester 

RTVF  419  Film  Genres  (3)  The  study  of  one  maior  film 
genre  each  semester  (the  gangster  film,  the  western,  science 
fiction  and  horror,  the  political  film)  Cinema  develops  formal 
and  thematic  conventions  and  how,  as  a  medium  for  reflecting 
social  ideals  and  needs  Repeatable  to  a  maximum  of  six 
credits 

RTVF  420  The  Documentary  Film  (3)  Growth, 
implication,  and  the  use  of  the  international  nonfiction  dim  as 
propaganda,  public  service,  promotion,  education,  and 
entertainment  Case  studies  from  representative  documentaries 
will  be    analyzed 

RTVF  421  Film  Criticism  and  Theory  (3)  Cr.dcal- 
aesthetic  approaches  to  dim  m  order  to  develop  a  vocabulary  for 
film  analysis  Included  will  be  shot  analysis,  montage  and  deep 
locus,  the  Auteur  theory  the  role  of  screenwriter,  director  ol 
photography,  actor,  genre  analysis  analysis  ol  dim  as  popular 
art 

RTVF  424  The  Film  Industry:  History  and 
Technology  (3)  The  history,  status  and  present  functions  of 
the  American  film  industry  including  the  studio  system,  the 
innovation  ol  color  and  sound,  distribution  and  exhibition 
RTVF  425  Television  and  Politics  (3)  Critical  review  ot 
studies  of  the  effects  ol  political  broadcasts,  legal  end  social 
issues,  surveys  and  media  campaigns 
RTVF  440  Television  Direction  (3)  Prerequisites  RTVF 
340  and  consent  of  instructor  Principles  of  television  ejection 
including  elements  of  composition,  pcturization,  dnwig.  scr<)l 
notation  and  program  coordination 

RTVF  441  Television  Direction  II  (3)  Prerequisite  RTVF 
440  or  consent  of  instructor  Advanced  theories  of  television 
direction  script  analysts  and  adaptation,  production 
coordination,  casting,  blocking,  rehearsals  and  mixing 


RTVF  447  Quantitative  Methods  of  Broadcast 
Research  (3)  Prerequisite  RTVF  347  or  the  consent  of 
instructor  An  examination  ot  the  fundamentals  ot  survey 
research  methodology  as  it  relates  to  the  study  and  analysis  ol 
broadcast  audiences 

RTVF  440  Television  Workshop  (1-3)  Prerequisite 
Consent  of  instructor  Special  studio  projects  Repeatable  to  a 
•<x  credits 


RTVF  450  Radio  and  Television  Station 
Management  (3)  The  role  ot  the  manager  m  the  modern 
broadcasting     industry  Station     communication     (actors. 

regulation,  licensing,  personnel  functions,  sales,  programmng 
supervision,  audience  analysis,  and    station  promotion 

RTVF  451  Broadcast  Criticism  (3)  An  analysis  of  the 
professional,  historical,  social,  and  psychological  criticism  ot 
American  radio  and  television,  together  with  practical 
application  of  professional  and  scholarly  critical   methods 

RTVF  452  International  and  Comparative 
Broadcasting  Systems  (3)  a  comparative  study  of 
international  broadcasting  program  policies,  econormc 
systems,  control  and  organization  The  use  of  broadcasting  *\ 
international  affairs  as  an  instrument  of  propaganda,  culture  and 
information  dissemination  Monitoring  ol  overseas  broadcasts. 
television  programs  and  discussions  with  representatives  ot 
domestic  and  foreign    international  broadcast  agencies 

RTVF  453  Broadcast  Regulation  (3)  Prerequisite  RTVF 
223  Legal  issues  involving  radio  and  television  freedom. 
restraints,  self-regulation,  regulation  ot  programming, 
competition,  rights  as  seen  by  the  broadcaster,  regulatory 
agencies    and  the  public 

RTVF  454  Cable  Television  (3)  Prerequisite  RTVF  223 
History ,       regulatory      development .       system  designs , 

communications  capability  and  franchising  of  cable   television 

RTVF  456  Structure  and  Criticism  of  TV  Advertising 

(3)  Prerequisites  RTVF  222.  RTVF  223  and  RTVF  317  An 
examination  of  the  persuasive  power  ot  television  advertising 
Analysis  of  form,  structure  and  content  of  the  television 
commercial  and  techniques  used  to  influence  attitudes  and 
behavior 

RTVF  457  Media  Economics  (3)  Economy  issues 
involving  radio,  television,  dim.  and  new  technologies  ol  cable 
and  satellite  transmission 

RTVF  466  Film  Production  III,  Synchronized  Sound 
Film  Systems  (3)  Prerequisites  RTVF  355  and  consent  of 
instructor  Synchronized  sound  and  color  technology  with 
empha&s  on  the  16mm  format 

RTVF    467    Film    Production    IV.    Advanced    (3) 

Prerequisites  RTVF  464  and  consent  of  instructor  Direction  end 
production  of  16mm.  color,  synchronized  sound  motion  picture 
Production  management,  cinematography,  end  sound 
recording 

RTVF  498  Seminar  (3)  Prerequisites  senior  standing  and 
consent  ol  instructor  Present  day  radio-television-fitm  research 
Repeatable  to  a  maximum  of  six  credits 

SLAV  —  Slavic 

SLAV  001  Elementary  Russian  for  Graduate 
Students  (3)  Intensive  elementary  course  tn  the  Russian 
Language  designed  particularly  for  graduate  students  who  wish 
to  acquire  reading  knowledge  This  course  does  not  carry  credM 
towards  any  degree  at  the  university 

SLAV  101  Elementary  Russian  I  (4)  Elements  of 
grammar,  pronunciation  and  conversation,  exercises  r 
translation  Readings  concern  the  current  lifestyle  end  crnkzebon 
ol  the  Russian- speaking  world 

SLAV  102  Elementary  Russian  II  (4)  Prerequsite  SLAV 

101  or  the  equivalent   A  continuation  of  Slav  101 

SLAV  104  Intermediate  Russian  (4)  Prerequisite  SLAV 

102  or  equivalent  Grammar  review  and  greater  mastery  of 
vocabulary,  idioms,  conversational  fluency  and  compositional 

skills  Readings  stress  the  current  lifestyle  and  crv*zadon  ot  the 
Russian- speaking  world 

SLAV  122  Intensive  Intermediate  Russian  (8) 
Prerequisite  SLAV  112,  1 2 1  or  equivalent  Eight  hours  per  week. 
including  two  drill  hours  Reading  of  texts  designed  to  grve  some 
knowledge  of  Russian  die.  thought,  and  culture 

SLAV    124    Elementary    Russian   Conversation    (3) 

Prerequisite  SLAV  1 1 2  or  equivalent  Contemporary  coiocMai 
Russian  with  emphasis  on  common  idomatic  expresaens  and 
proper   speech  etiquette 

SLAV  201  Russian  Conversation  and  Composition  I 

(3)  Prerequisite  SLAV  1 1S  or  equveient  A  practical  language 
course  recommended  tor  al  students  conbnung  *\  Russian 

SLAV  202  Russian  Conversation  and  Composition  il 

(3)  Prfreoutfite  SLAV  201  or  equivalent  A  contnuabon  ol  SLAV 
201 

SLAV  210  Applied  Russian  Phonetics  (3)  PrereoujsAe 
SLAV    111    or    equrvaient     Pronunciation     the    sounds    and 

tfitonational  patterns  ot  Russian  n  contrast  with  those  of  Engfcah 
Not  open  to  native  speakers  of  Russian 


SOCY  —  Sociology  203 


SLAV  268  Slavic  Culture!  (3)  Presentation  ot  a  Slavic 

culture  other  than  Russian,  or  a  comparative/contra  itjw      >  .-. 

ol  significant  features  throughout  the  Slavic  world  Readings  and 

mstruct/on  m  t  ngksh  Repeatable  lo  .1  maximum  ol  tin 

content  ditters 

SLAV    281    Russian    Culture    (3) 

nationalism,  artistic  and  social  concepts  in  the  development  ot 

Russian  art.  dance,  geog'  > 

18th  to  the  20th  centuries   Taught  in  English 

SLAV     30 1      Advanced     Russian     Grammar     and 

Composition  I  (3)  Prerequisite     i    \    - 1 

thorough  training  in  the  St  in  Hussian 

SLAV  302  Advanced  Russian  Grammar  and 
Composition  II  (3)  Prerequisite  SLAV   K)1   \  continuation  of 

SLAV  30 1 

SLAV    321     Survey    of    Russian    Literature    I    (3) 

Prerequisite  SLAV  1 04  or  equivalent  The  first  halt  of  .1    > 
Russian  literature 

SLAV  322  Survey  of  Russian  Literature  II  (3) 
Prerequisite  SLAV  104  or  equivalent  The  second  hall  ot  a 
survey  of  Russian  literature 

SLAV    328     19th    Century    Russian    Literature    In 
Translation  (3)  Development  ot  Russian  literary  thought  m  the 
novel  and  short  prose  of  the  19th  century   Influence  of 
■.  .■■■■■ 

I  .Jitters 
SLAV  329  Soviet  Literature  In  Translation  (3)  Russian 
literature  since  1917,  both  as  a  continuation  ol  prerevolutionary 
traditions  and  as  a  reflection  ot  Soviet  ideology  Repeatable  to  a 
maximum  of  six  credits  when  content  ditters 
SLAV  369  Slavic  Literature  in  Translation  (3)  A  survey 
ol  the  major  works  ot  the  literature  ol  the  south,  west  and  east 
Slavs  (Yugoslav  and  Bulgarian,  Polish  and  Czech,  Russian 
primarily)  on  a  comparative  basis  Repeatable  to  a  maximum  of 
six  credits  it  content  differs 

SLAV  381  Russian  Civilization  (In  Russian)  I  (3) 
Prerequisite  SLAV  1 15  An  historical  survey  ol  Russian 
civilization,  emphasizing  architecture,  painting,  sculpture,  music, 
ballet  and  the  theater  to  the  beginning  of  the  19th  century 
pointing  out  the  interrelationship  ot  all  with  literary  movements 
Taught  m  Russian 

SLAV  382  Russian  Civilization  (in  Russian)  II  (3) 
Prerequisite  SLAV  115  An  historical  survey  of  Russian 
civilization  emphasizing  architecture,  painting,  sculpture,  music, 
ballet,  and  the  theater,  trom  the  beginning  of  the  19th  century  to 
the  present  pointing  out  the  interrelationships  ol  all  with  literary 
movements   Taught  in  Russian 

SLAV  397  Honors  Seminar  (3)  Prerequisite  permission  of 
honors  committee  chairman  Discussion  of  a  central  theme  with 
related  investigations  by  students   Conducted  m  Russian 
SLAV  398  Honors   Reading  Course  (3)  Prerequisite 
SLAV  321   and  322.  or  permission  of  instructor,   or  honors 
committee  chairman  Supervised  reading  and  independent  study 
taken  normally  by  students  admitted  into  the  honors  program 
Conducted  in  Russian   Repeatable  to  a  maximum  ot  9  credits 
SLAV   401    Advanced   Russian   Conversation   I   (3) 
Prerequisite    SLAV  202    For  students  who  wish  to  develop 
fluency  and  confidence  m  speaking  the  language 
SLAV  402   Advanced   Russian   Conversation   II  (3) 
Prerequisite    SLAV  401    A  continuation  of  SLAV  401 
SLAV   403    Advanced    Russian   Composition    I   (3) 
Prerequisite   SLAV  202 

SLAV  404  Advanced  Russian  Composition  II  (3) 
Prerequisite  SLAV  403  A  continuation  ot  SLAV  403 
SLAV  410  Applied  Russian  Linguistics  (3)  The  nature  of 
applied  linguistics  and  its  contributions  to  the  effective  teaching 
of  foreign  languages  Comparative  study  ot  English  and  Russian, 
with  emphasis  upon  points  of  divergence  Analysis,  evaluation 
and  construction  ot  related  drills 

SLAV  419  Selected  Topics  in  Russian  Language 
Study  (3)  Prerequisite  permission  of  the  instructor 
Presentation  of  a  topic  in  Russian  language  study  Repeatable  to 
a  maximum  ot  six  credits  it  content  differs 
SLAV  423  Russian  Literature  of  the  18th  Century  (3) 
SLAV  431  Russian  Literature  of  the  19th  Century  I 
(3)  SLAV  432  Russian  Literature  of  the  19th  Century 
II  (3)  SLAV  433  Russian  Literature  of  the  20th 
Century  (3)  SLAV  434  Soviet  Russian  Literature  (3) 
SLAV  439  Selected  Topics  in  Russian  Literature  (3) 
Prerequisite  permission  of  instructor  Presentation  of  a  topic  m 
Russian  literature  Repeatable  to  a  maximum  of  six  credits  if 
content  differs 

SLAV  468  19th  Century  Russian  Literature  In 
Translation  (3)  Development  ol  Russian  literary  thought  m  the 
Russian  novel  and  short  prose  of  the  19th  century  Influence  of 
western  literatures  and  philosophies  considered  Repeatable  to 
a  maximum  ot  six  credits  when  content  differs 
SLAV  469  Selected  Topics  in  Slavic  Studies  (3) 
Prerequisite  permission  of  instructor  Presentation  ot  a  topic  m 
Slavic  studies  Repeatable  to  a  maximum  of  six  credits  if  content 
differs 


SLAV     472     Comparative     Slavic     Linguistics     (3) 

linguistics  and.  especially,  a  concept  ,.  Hussian 

language  in  the  world  ol  ugh  the  reading  ot 

elected   lexti Hireling  con llavi     (eiaiionships  and 

.1r.  .ilnil.inti.''. 

SLAV  475  Old  Church  Slavonic  (3)  bitrodu  don  to  the 
language  of  the  oldest  recorded  Slavic  documents   Historical 
,    morphology,  and  syntax,  reading  ot 
texts 

SLAV  479  Selected  Topics  In  Slavic  Linguistics  (3) 

Prerequisite  permission  ol  Instrm  |<  11    I  tesentation  ot  a  topic  in 
j'i.-.fi.  1    Repeatable  to  a  maxJmu  ri  dttl  H 

■,!.■!.'      1  M.   1 

SLAV  489  Selected  Topics  In  Slavic  Area  Studies  (3) 

Prerequisite  permission  of  instructor  Presentation  of  a  topic  in 
Slavic  area  studies  Repeatable  to  a  maximum  of  six  1  recfltt  H 
content  differs 

SLAV  499  Directed  Study  (1-3)  For  advanced  students, 
by  permission  of  depart' i n  i  il  hairman  bourse  may  be 
repeated  to  a  maximum  of  six  hours  if  content  differs 

SOCY  —  Sociology 

SOCY     100    Introduction     to     Sociology    (3)    The 

fundamental  concepts  and  principles  ot  sociology  Includes 
consideration  of  culture,  patterns  of  social  interaction,  norms, 
values,  social  institutions,  stratification,  and  social  change 
SOCY  105  Introduction  to  Contemporary  Social 
Problems  (3)  An  examination  ol  contemporary  social 
problems  through  sociological  perspectives,  ways  m  which 
social  problems  are  part  ot  the  organization  of  society,  a 
detailed  study  of  selected  social  problems  including  social 
conflict  and  social  inequality  Not  open  to  students  who  already 
have  credit  for  SOCY  210 

SOCY  120  Urban  Sociology  (3)  Prerequisite  SOCY  100 
or  105  Urban  growth  and  expansion  characteristics  of  city 
populations,  urban  institutions  and  personality  patterns,  relations 
of  city  and  country 

SOCY  201  Introductory  Statistics  For  Sociology  (4) 

Three  lectures  and  two  hours  drill  per  week  Prerequisites 
SOCY  100  or  105  and  MATH  110  or  equivalent  Elementary 
descriptive  and  inferential  statistics  Construction  and 
percentagmg  of  bivanate  contingency  tables,  frequency 
distributions  and  graphic  presentations,  measures  of  central 
tendency  and  dispersion,  parametric  and  nonparametnc 
measures  of  association  and  correlation,  regression,  probability, 
hypothesis  testing,  the  normal,  binomial  and  chi-square 
distributions,  point  and  interval  estimates 

SOCY   202   Introduction   to   Research   Methods   in 

Sociology  (4)  Prerequisite  SOCY  201  The  underlying  logic, 
major  strategies,  specific  techniques  and  skills  of  sociological 
research  Research  design,  measurement,  data  collection. 
sampling,  field  research  experiments,  surveys,  index  and  scale 
construction,  data  analysis,  interpretation  and  report  writing 
SOCY  203  Sociological  Theory  (3)  Prerequisite  SOCY 
100  or  105  Development  of  the  science  of  sociology,  historical 
backgrounds,  recent  theories  of  society  Required  ot  all 
sociology  majors 

SOCY  230  Sociological  Social  Psychology  (3)  Social 

psychology  ot  groups  such  as  committees,  teams,  clubs,  sects, 
social  movements,  crowds  and  publics  Origin  ot  the  social  self. 
role  behavior,  inter-group  and  mtragroup  relations 
SOCY  300  American  Society  (3)  The  social  structure  and 
organization  of  American  society  with  special  reference  to 
recent  social  change  A  sociological  perspective  on  urban  and 
other  population  trends,  the  character  structure,  values  and 
ideology  of  Americans  •  social  movements  and  changes  in  work. 
family  lite  and  recreation 

SOCY     305    Scarcity    and     Modern     Society     (3) 

Prerequisite  SOCY  100  or  300  The  problems  of  resource 
depletion  and  the  deterioration  ot  the  environment  Emphasis  is 
on  the  relationship  to  life  styles,  individual  consumer  choices, 
cultural  values,  and  institutional  failures  Proiection  ot  the  future 
course  of  American  society  on  the  basis  ot  the  analysis  of 
scarcity,  theories  of  social  change,  current  trends,  social 
movements,  government  actions,  and  the  futurist  literature 
SOCY  312  Family  Demography  (3)  Study  of  the  family 
and  population  dynamics  Fertility  issues,  such  as  teenage 
pregnancy,  the  timing  of  parenthood,  and  the  determinants  and 
consequences  of  family  size,  as  they  relate  to  family  behavior, 
such  as  marital  patterns,  child  care  use,  and  the  relationship 
between  work  and  the  family  Policy  issues  that  relate  to 
demographic  changes  in  the  family 

SOCY  324  Racism  and  Intergroup  Conflict  (3) 
Prerequisite  SOCY  100  or  105  An  introduction  to  the  study  of 
racism  and  intergroup  conflict  in  the  U  S  history  of  racism,  racial 
stereotypes,  roles,  and  myths,  individual  and  institutional  racism, 
race  and  its  relation  to  culture,  stratification,  social  movements, 
and  social  change 

SOCY  325  Sex  Roles  (3)  Sex-role  differentiation  and  sex 
inequality  from  a  sociological  perspective  Institutional  bases  of 
sex  inequality,  cultural  views  of  the  sexes,  sex-role  socialization 
and  sex-role  change  Emphasis  on  contemporary  American 
society 


SOCY  327  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Deviance  (3) 
Prerequisite     SOCY    100    or     10*.  lo    the 

sociological  study  of  deviant  behavior,  covering  such  topics  as 

mi-nt.li  iIIik  ludenls 

may  not  receive    credit  for  SOCY    '.  mpleled 

SOCY  427 

SOCY  330  Community  Organization  (3)  Pn 
SOCY  100  or  105  Community  organization  and  its  relation  lo 
social  welfare,  analysis  of  community  needs  and  resources, 
health,  housing,  recreation,  community  centers,  neighborhood 
projects 

SOCY  331  Work,  Bureaucracy,  and  Industry  (3)  A 

sociofogial  approach  to  the  world  ot  work,  occupational  careers, 
and  personal  experiences  in  the  bureaucratic  organizations  of 
modern    industrial  society 

SOCY  333  Technology  and  Society  (3)  An  -x.-irnmation 
of  human  evolution  and  the  interplay  between  technological 
discoveries  and  changes  in  human. societies    The  impact  of 

t i'  "iv  "ii  -11  km  niture    the  industrial  revolution    pi  ilitk  s, 

economics,  and  health,  education  and  welfare,  as  these  aflect 
changes  in  social  organizations  The  development  ol  small 
cities,  the  better  utilization  ot  energy,  the  use  of  wealth  and 
abundance  and  its  relation  to  the  division  ol  labor,  and  the  role  of 
technology  in  shaping  of  new  forms  ot  political  and  economic 
organizations 

SOCY  341   Inequality  in  American  Society  (3)  The 

sociological  study  of  the  status  and  treatment  of  the  poor, 
minorities,  the  aged,  women,  deviant  subcommumties  and  the 
physically  handicapped  The  dynamics  of  inequality,  its  social 
production,  politics,  future  and  ideological  bases.  Utopian 
communities,  efforts  to  eliminate  inequality 

SOCY  343  Sociology  of  Marriage  and  Family  (3) 

Prerequisite  SOCY  100  or  105  The  sociological  study  ot 
marriage  and  lamily  life,  including  a  consideration  of 
demographic  trends  in  marriage,  childbearmg.  divorce; 
sociological  theories  of  mate  selection,  marital  interaction,  and 
marital  dissolution  The  course  includes  discussion  of  some 
contemporary  controversial  issues,  such  as  the  relationship  of 
unmarried  couples,  alternative  marriage  forms,  abortion,  and 
violence  in  the  family 

SOCY  359  Social  Field  Training  (1-3)  Prerequisites 
permission  of  instructor  and  at  least  12  hours  of  sociology 
credit  Enrollment  restricted  to  available  placements  The 
student  will  be  responsible  to  an  agency  for  a  program  of  m- 
service  training  Group  meetings,  individual  conferences  and 
written  program  reports  will  be  a  required  part  of  the  course 

SOCY  388  Independent  Research  in  Sociology  (3) 

Prerequisite  SOCY  100  or  105  and  consent  of  instructor  For 
honors  students  only  This  course  is  designed  for  the  needs  ot 
the  honors  students  in  sociology 

SOCY  389  Independent  Reading  Course  In 
Sociology  (3)  Prerequisite  SOCY  100  or  105  and  consent  of 
instructor  For  honors  students  only  This  course  is  designed  for 
the  needs  of  the  honors  students  m  sociology 

SOCY    398    Special    Topics    In    Sociology    (1-3) 

Prerequisite  SOCY  100  or  105  topics  of  special  interest  to  both 
sociology  maiors  and  non-majors  Repeatable  for  credit  when 
the  subject  matter  changes,  up  to  a  maximum  ot  six  credits 


SOCY  399  Independent  Study  In  Sociology  (1-6) 

Prerequisites  consent  of  instructor  and  12  credits  m  sociology 
to  include  one  or  more  of  -  SOCY  201,  202,  203  Integrated 
reading  or  research  under  the  direction  and  supervision  of  a 
faculty  member  A  maximum  of  6  credits  may  be  earned  by  a 
student  for  the  same  field  experience  in  SOCY  386/387  and  399 
combined 

SOCY  401  Intermediate  Statistics  For  Sociologists 

(3)  Prerequisite  SOCY  201  or  equivalent,  and  six  additional 
credits  m  sociology  Intermediate  correlation  techniques, 
analysis  of  variance,  sampling,  additional  nonparametnc 
techniques,  additional  topics  in    inferential  statistics 

SOCY  402  Intermediate  Procedures  For  Data 
Collection  (3)  Prerequisite  SOCY  202  or  equivalent  or 
permission  of  the  instructor  An  intermediate  survey  of  the  major 
research  methods  used  by  sociologists,  including  survey 
research,  experimentation,  observation,  archival  research,  and 
m-depth  interviewing  The  selection  of  an  appropriate  research 
method,  with  analysis  of  the  strengths  and  weaknesses  of 
various  methods,  practical  issues,  data  collection  and 
preparation,  and  analytical  techniques 

SOCY   403   Intermediate   Sociological   Theory   (3) 

Prerequisite  SOCY  203  Major  theoretical  approaches  e.g.. 
Functionalism  conflict,  symbolic  mteractionism.  and  their  implicit 
methods  of  logic  illustrated  by  case  studies  Original  works  of 
major  theorists  m  historical  perspective 

SOCY   404   Methods   of   Quantitative   Analysis   (3) 

Prerequisite  SOCY  202  or  equivalent  or  permission  ot  instructor 
A  computer-based  approach  to  the  analysis  of  sociological 
data  Statistical  program  packages  such  as  spss,  using  both 
card  input  and  computer  terminals,  data  storage  and  file 
manipulation  Use  of  multivariate  statistical  techniques,  national 
sample  surveys,  census,  and  artificial  data  sets  constructed  to 
illustrate  specific  features  of  the  techniques 
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SOCY  410  Population  I  (3)  Prerequisite  junior  standing 
SOCY  100  or  105  not  required  Population  distribution  and 
growth,  sources  of  demographic  data,  population  composition, 
population  theories,  mortality  fertility  and  lamily  planning, 
migration,  and  population  problems  and  policy 
SOCY  411  Population  II  (3)  Prerequisite  SOCY  410  or 
permission  of  instructor  Introduction  to  basic  techniques  for 
analyzing  population  change  The  measurement  of  fertility 
mortality,  and  migration 

SOCY  423  Ethnic  Minorities  (3)  Prerequisite  SOCY  100 
or  105  Basic  social  processes  in  the  relations  of  ethnic  groups, 
immigration  groups  and  the  Negro  m  the  United  Slates,  ethnic 
minorities  m  Europe 

SOCY  424  Sociology  of  Race  Relations  (3) 
Prerequisite  9  credits  in  sociology  or  permission  of  instructor 
Analysis  ol  race-related  issues,  with  a  primary  focus  on 
American  society  The  hisoncal  emergence,  development,  and 
institutionalization  of  racism,  the  impact  of  racism  on  its  victims, 
and  racially  based  conflict 

SOCY  425  Sex  Roles  and  Social  Institutions  (3) 
Prerequisite  SOCY  325  or  permission  of  instructor  Relationship 
between  sex  roles  and  the  structure  ol  one  or  more  social 
institutions  (eg.,  the  economy,  the  family,  the  political  system, 
religion,  education)  The  incorporation  of  sex  roles  into  social 
institutions,  perpetuation  or  transformation  of  sex  roles  by  social 
institutions,  how  changing  sex  roles  affect  social  institutions 
SOCY  426  Sociology  of  Religion  (3)  Prerequisite  SOCY 
100  or  105  Varieties  and  sources  of  religious  experience 
Religious  institutions  and  the  role  of  religion  m  social  life 
SOCY  427  Deviant  Behavior  (3)  Prerequisite  SOCY  327 
or  12  credits  m  sociology  or  permission  of  instructor  Current 
theories  of  the  genesis  and  distribution  ol  deviant  behavior,  and 
their  implications  for  a  general  theory  of  deviant  behavior 
Definitions  of  deviance,  labeling  theory,  secondary  deviance 
SOCY  430  Sociology  of  Personality  (3)  Prerequisite 
SOCY  100  or  105  Development  of  human  nature  and 
personality  m  contemporary  social  life,  processes  of 
socialization,  attitudes,  individual  differences  and  social 
behavior 

SOCY  431  Formal  and  Complex  Organizations  (3) 
Prerequisite  SOCY  331  or  permission  of  instructor  The  concept 
of  formal  organization  The  study  of  functioning  and  control  m 
the  operation  of  bureaucracies  such  as  corporations  and  in 
large-scale  organizations  such  as  military,  religious  and 
educational  hierarchies  Forms  of  recruitment,  internal  mobility 
and  organizational  personality  Relations  between  large-scale 
organizations  and  with  the  larger  society 
SOCY  432  Collective  Behavior  (3)  Prerequisite  SOCY 
100  or  105  or  230  or  permission  of  instructor  Unlike  most 
sociology  courses  which  tocus  on  structured  groups,  this 
course  examines  instances  of  transient  behavior  crowds, 
disasters.  hysterical  contagion,  revolution,  and  social 
movements,  including  American  Utopian  experiments 
SOCY  433  Social  Control  (3)  Prerequisite  SOCY  100  or 
105  or  200  Forms,  mechanism,  and  techniques  of  group 
influence  on  human  behavior,  problems  ol  social  control  in 
contemporary  society 

SOCY  440  Sociology  of  the  Self-Concept  (3)  The 

nature  of  the  self-concept  and  the  social  forces  that  mold  it 
Major  sociological,  psychological,  and  psycho-analytic  theories 
ol  the  sell-concept  Self-concept  motives,  mechanisms  of  self- 
defense,  and  (he  nature  of  a  healthy  self-concept  Empirical 
research  dealing  with  the  bearing  of  social  interaction,  social 
structure,  social  context  and  social  institutions  on  the  self- 
concept 

SOCY  441  Social  Stratification  and  Inequality  (3) 
Prerequisite  SOCY  341  or  permission  of  instructor  The 
sociological  study  ol  social  class,  status,  and  power  Topics 
include  theories  of  stratification,  correlates  of  social  position, 
functions  and  dysfunctions  of  social  inequality,  status 
inconsistency,  and  social  mobility 

SOCY  443  The  Family  and  Society  (3)  Prerequisite 
SOCY  343  or  permission  of  instructor  Study  of  the  family  as  a 
social  institution  its  biological  and  cultural  foundation,  historic 
development,  changing  slructure,  and  lunction,  the  interaction 
of  marriage  and  parenthood,  disorganizing  and  reorganizing 
factors  m  present  day  trends 

SOCY  445  Sociology  of  the  Arts  (3)  Prerequisite  SOCY 
100  or  105  Functions  of  the  arts  as  a  social  institution  Social 
role  of  the  artist  Recruitment  to  and  organizational  structure  of 
artistic  professions  Art  forms  and  social  characteristics  of 
audiences  Changing  technology  and  social  values  as  reflected 
m  artistic  expression 

SOCY  447  Small  Group  Analysis  (3)  Prerequisites  SOCY 
100  or  105  and  201  (sociological  statistics)  or  equivalent 
Analysis  ol  small  group  structures  and  dynamics  Review  of 
research  on  small  groups  m  real  life  settings  and  m  laboratories 
Presentation  of  techniques  used  m  small  groups 
SOCY  450  Applied  Sociology  (3)  Prerequisites  SOCY 
201.  202,  203  The  uses  of  sociology  in  non-academic  settings 
The  ethics  and  social  organization  of  sociological  research,  the 
range  of  applied  settings,  the  development  and  evaluation  of 
proposals,  and  the  communication  of  sociological  findings  to 
non-sociological  audiences 


SOCY  457  Sociology  of  Law  (3)  Prerequisite  SOCY  100 
or  105  Law  as  a  lorm  ol  social  control  interrelation  between 
legal  and  other  conduct  norms  as  to  their  content,  sanctions. 
and  methods  of  securing  conformity,  law  as  an  integral  part  ol 
the  culture  of  groups,  factors  and  processes  operative  in  the 
formation  of  legal  norms  as  determinants  of  human  behavior 
SOCY  460  Sociology  of  Work  (3)  Prerequisite  SOCY  33 1 
or  permission  of  instructor  Analysis  of  the  American  work  world 
with  special  attention  to  the  impact  of  social  change  and 
occupational  conflicts  on  the  individual  worker 
Professionali2ation,  career  patterns,  problems  of  minority 
groups    and  the  future  of  work 

SOCY  462  Industrial  Sociology  (3)  Prerequisite  SOCY 
331  or  permission  of  instructor  The  sociology  of  human 
relations  m  American  industry  and  business  Complex  industrial 
and  business  organization  as  social  systems  Social 
relationships  within  and  between  industry,  business,  community 


and  : 


-t, 


SOCY  464  Military  Sociology  (3)  Prerequisite  SOCY  100 
or  105  Social  change  and  the  growth  of  military  institutions 
Complex  formal  military  organizations  Military  service  as  an 
occupation  or  profession  The  sociology  ol  military  lite  Relations 
between  military  institutions,  civilian  communities  and  society 
SOCY  465  The  Sociology  of  War  (3)  Prerequisite  SOCY 
100  or  105  The  origin  and  development  of  armed  forces  as 
institutions,  the  social  causes,  operations  and  results  of  war  as 
social  conflict,  the  relations  of  peace  and  war  and  revolution  in 
contemporary  civilizations 

SOCY  466  Sociology  of  Politics  (3)  Prerequisite  9 
credits  m  sociology  An  introduction  to  the  sociology  of  political 
phenomena  Consideration  of  the  basic  concepts  and  major 
findings  in  the  field,  the  relationship  of  the  polity  to  other 
institutional  orders  of  the  society;  the  relationship  of  political 
activity  in  amenca  to  the  theory  of  democracy 
SOCY  467  Sociology  of  Education  (3)  Prerequisites 
SOCY  100  or  105  or  permission  of  the  instructor  Listed  also  as 
EDSF  430  Sociological  analysis  of  educational  institutions  and 
their  relation  to  society  goals  and  functions,  the  mechanisms  of 
social  control,  and  the  impacts  of  stratification  and  social 
change  Study  of  the  school  as  a  formal  organization,  and  the 
roles  and  subcultures  of  teachers  and  students 
SOCY  470  Rural-Urban  Relations  (3)  Prerequisite  SOCY 
100  or  105  The  ecology  of  population  and  the  forces  making  lor 
change  m  rural  and  urban  life,  migration,  decentralization  and 
regionalism  as  methods  of  studying  individual  and  national 
issues   Applied  field  problems 

SOCY  473  The  City  (3)  Prerequisite  SOCY  100  or  105  The 
rise  of  urban  civilization  and  metropolitan  regions,  ecological 
process  and  structure,  the  city  as  a  center  of  dominance,  social 
problems,  control  and  planning 

SOCY  474  Soviet  Ethnic  Issues  (3)  Ethnic  processes  and 
issues  in  the  Soviet  Union  The  major  ethnic  groups  in  the 
USSR  cultural,  political,  religious,  economic,  and  other 
aspects  ol  Soviet  ethnicity 

SOCY  498  Selected  Topics  in  Sociology  (1-3) 
Prerequisite  SOCY  100  or  105  Topics  of  special  interest  to 
advanced  undergraduates  m  sociology  Such  courses  will  be 
offered  m  response  to  student  request  and  faculty  interest  No 
more  than  6  credits  may  be  taken  by  a  student  m  selected 
topics 
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SPAN  100  Applied  Spanish  (3)  Vocabulary  and  structures 
pertinent  to  specific  professions  and  vocations  medicine, 
nursing,  law  enforcement,  firefightmg.  and  social  work  Cannot 
be  used  to  satisfy  divisional  or  Spanish  major  language 
requirements 

SPAN  101  Elementary  Spanish  (4)  Four  recitations  per 
week,  and  one  optional  laboratory  hour  Introduction  to  basic 
structures,  with  emphasis  upon  understanding  and  speaking 
Normally  leads  to  102.  but  gifted  students  may  be  recommended 
for  102H 

SPAN  102  Elementary  Spanish  (4)  Four  recitations  per 
week,  and  one  optional  laboratory  hour  Continuation  of  SPAN 
101,  with  increasing  emphasis  upon  reading  skill,  reinforced  by 
discussion  and  composition 

SPAN  103  Review  of  Elementary  Spanish  (4)  An 
intensive  beginning  course  m  Spanish  language  skills  guided 
practice  m  reading  and  writing,  understanding  the  spoken 
language  and  conversation,  to  enable  the  student  to  move  more 
quickly  to  advanced  courses  Enrollment  restricted  to  students 
who  have  had  at  least  two  years  of  Spanish  or  the  equivalent  and 
who  do  not  quality  for  SPAN  203.  and  to  students  who  already 
have  a  good  background  m  at  least  one  other  language 
(successful  completion  of  level  4  in  high  school,  or  1 15  or  104  or 
equivalent  at  the  University  level) 

SPAN  203  Intermediate  Spanish  (4)  Four  recitations  per 
week ,  and  one  optional  laboratory  hour  Continued  development 
of  the  skills  of  understanding  and  speaking  with  supplementary 
attention  to  reading  and  writing  Enriched  course  of  study,  with 
broad  oral  base  and  related  development  of  reading  and  writing 
SPAN  204  Review  of  Oral  and  Written  Spanish  (3) 
Prerequisite  SPAN  203  A  practical  language  course 
recommended  for  all  students  continuing  m  Spanish  May  be 
taken  concurrently  with  SPAN  221    or  SPAN  205 


SPAN  205  Intermediate  Conversation  (3)  i-n-requaite 

SPAN  203  or  permission  of  instructor   Provides  an  opportunity 

to  develop  fluency  m  oral  Spanish 

SPAN  221  Readings  In  Spanish  (3)  Prerequisite   SPAN 

204    Selected  readings  from  various  genres  m  Spanish  and 

Spanish  American  literature  Discussion  and  br»el  written  reports 

m  Spanish 

SPAN  301   Review  Grammar  and  Composition  (3) 

Prerequisite    SPAN  204  or  equivalent    An  intensive  review  ol 

grammar  and  practice  m  Spanish  composition 

SPAN  302  Review  Grammar  and  Composition  (3) 

Is  SPAN  301  or  equivalent 
SPAN  310  Spanish  Phonetics  (3)  Prerequttrttt  SPAN 
204  or  205  Descriptive  study  of  the  Spanish  sound  system 
Practice  m  phonetic  perception,  transcription  and  articulation 
Particular  attention  to  sentence  phonetics,  juncture,  rhythm, 
stress,  pitch 

SPAN  311  Advanced  Conversation  I  (3)  Prerequisite 
SPAN  204  or  205  or  consent  of  tfistructor  Designed  to  develop 
fluency  and  accuracy  m  speaking  Spanish 
SPAN  312  Advanced  Conversation  II  (3)  Prerequisite 
SPAN  205  or  311  or  consent  of  instructor 
SPAN  315  Commercial  Spanish  (3)  Prereqursile  SPAN 
301  or  equivalent  or  consent  ol  instructor  Designed  to  grve  a 
knowledge  of  correct  commercial  Spanish  mckjd*>g  letters  and 
business  forms 

SPAN  316  Practlcum  in  Translation  I  (3)  Prerequisite 
SPAN  30 1  or  permission  of  instructor  Translation  of  non-literary. 
non-technical  texts  ol  expository  prose  into  Spanish  or  English 
Emphasis  on  the  expansion  ol  vocabulary  and  on  the 
morphological  differences  m  both  languages 
SPAN  317  Practicum  in  Translation  II  (3)  Prwaquttta 
SPAN  316  or  permission  of  instructor  Continuation  of  SPAN 
316  Emphasis  on  syntactical  differences  between  Spanish  and 
English 

SPAN  318  Translation  of  Technical  Texts  (3) 
Prerequisite  SPAN  317  or  permission  of  instructor  Translation 
into  Spanish  or  English  of  texts  pertinent  to  medicine  social 
work,  law  or  international  affairs  May  be  repeated  to  a  maxim .m 
ol  6  credits,  with  change  of  topic 

SPAN  321  Survey  of  Spanish  Literature:  12th- 17th 
Century  (3)  SPAN  322  Survey  of  Spanish  Literature: 
18th-20th  Century  (3) 

SPAN  323  Survey  of  Spanish-American  Literature 
(3)  Base  survey  ol  the  history  of  Spanish- American  literature 
SPAN  324  Survey  of  Spanish-American  Literature 
(3)  Basic  survey  ol  the  history  of  Spanish -American  literature 
SPAN  325  Spanish  Civilization  I  (3)  a  survey  of  2000 
years  of  Spanish  history,  outlining  the  cultural  heritage  of  the 
Spanish  people,  their  great  men.  traditions,  customs,  art.  and 
literature  with  special  emphasis  on  the  mterreiabonshc)  ol 
social  and  literary  history  Conducted  m  Spanish 
SPAN  326  Spanish  Civilization  II  (3)  A  survey  of  2000 
years  of  Spanish  history,  outlining  the  cultural  heritage  of  the 
Spanish  people,  their  great  men.  traditions,  customs,  art.  and 
literature,  with  special  emphasis  on  the  inlerreial>onsho  ol 
social  and  literary  history  Conducted  m  Spanish 
SPAN  346  Latin  American  Civilization  I  (3)  a  survey  of 
the  cultural  heritage  of  the  Latin  American  peoples  from  me  Pre- 
Columbian  Period  to  independence  Hspanc  and  other 
European  influences  Conducted  m  Spanish 
SPAN  347  Latin  American  Civilization  II  (3)  A  survey  of 
the  cultural  heritage  of  the  Latin  American  peoples  from 
independence  to  the  present  Hispanic  and  other  European 
influences  Conducted  m  Spanish 

SPAN  356  Practicum  in  Translation  III  (3)  Prerequoite 
SPAN  317  or  permission  of  instructor  Translation  ol  desenptrve 
and  narrative  texts  into  Spanish  or  English 
SPAN  357  Practicum  in  Translation  IV  (3)  Prerequwte 
SPAN  356  or  permission  ol  instructor   Translation  rtlo  Spanish 
or  English  of  texts  limited  to  the  dialog  form 
SPAN  376  Pro-seminar  In  the  Hispanic  Literatures 
(3)  Prerequisite  SPAN  321-322  (for  Spanish  tope)  SPAN  323- 
324   (for   Spanish- American   topic)    May   be   repeated   lo  a 
maximum  ol  six  credits,  with  change  of  topic 
SPAN    399    Independent    Study    In    Spanish    (1-3) 
Prerequisite    permission    of   instructor     Specific    reaOngs   « 
literature  under  the  supervision  ol  a  faculty  member  of  the 
department     Repeatabte  to  a  maxnum  ol  three  credits 
SPAN   401    Advanced   Composition   (3)  Exercises  *i 
practical  stytishcs.  with  special  emphasis  on  <*ometic     and 
syntactic  structures 

SPAN  402  Advanced  Composition  (3)  Exercises  si 
practical  styssbes  with  special  emphasis  on  <*omahc  and 
syntactic  structures 

SPAN  404  Oral  Practice  For  Non-native  Teachers  of 
Spanish  I  (3)  Prerequ«te  consent  of  instructor  Development 
ol  fluency  m  Spanish  with  stress  on  correct  sentence  structure 
pronounciaton  and  «*omattc  expression 
SPAN  405  Oral  Practice  For  Non-native  Teachers  of 
Spanish  II  (3)  Prerequisite  SPAN  404.  a  contnuabon  ot  SPAN 
404 
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SPAN  408  Great  Theme*  ot  the  Hispanic  Literatures 

(3)  Pervading  1'-  itursj  ot  Spain  or  Spanish- 

America  Each  theme  will  be  announced  when  the  course  is 
.  ffered 

SPAN  409  Great  Themes  of  the  Hispanic  Literatures 
(3)      ,    .  ,  i     ,   ■  ipejn  or   Spanish- 

America    Each  theme  will  be  announced  when  the  OOU 
ottered 

SPAN  410  Literature  of  the  Middle  Agea  (3)  Spanish 
literary  history  trom  the  eleventh  through  the  fifteenth  century 
Reading  of  representative  texts  This  course  covers  until  1350 
SPAN  411  Literature  of  the  Middle  Ages  (3)  Spanish 
literary  history  Irom  the  eleventh  through  the  fifteenth  century 
Reading  of  representative  texts  This  course  covers  from  1350 
to  1500 

SPAN  412  The  Romancero  (3)  Ongm,  nature  and 
influence  Extensive  reading  m  each  of  the  respective  sub- 
genres 

SPAN  416  Practlcum  In  Translation  V  (3)  ^.requisite 
SPAN  357  or  permission  of  instructor  Translation  ol  complete 
literary  texts  from  Spanish  into  English  Presentation  and 
comparison  of  special  problems  encountered  m  individual 
protects 

SPAN  417  Practlcum  In  Translation  VI  (3)  Prerequisite 
SPAN  416  or  permission  of  instructor  Translation  of  complete 
literary  texts  from  Spanish  into  English  Evaluation  of  different 
renditions  ol  the  originals  Problems  ol  interpretation  and  literary 
analysis,  structure  and  criticism 

SPAN  418  Hispanic  Literature  In  Translation  (3)  May 
ited  to  i  maximum  ol  six  credits,  with  change  of  topic 
SPAN  420  Poetry  of  the  16th  Century  (3)  Prerequisite 
SPAN  321  or  equivalent  Selected  readings  and  literary  analysis 
SPAN  421  Prose  of  the  16th  Century  (3)  Prerequisite 
SPAN  321  or  equivalent  Selected  readings  and  literary  analysis 
SPAN  424  Drama  of  the  Sixteenth  Century  (3)  From 
the  earliest  autos  and  pasos.  the  development  ot  Spanish  drama 
anterior  to  Lope  de  Vega,  including  Cervantes 
SPAN  430  Cervantes:  Don  Ouljote  (3)  Prerequisite 
SPAN  321  or  equivalent 

SPAN  431  Cervantes:  Novelas  EJemplares  and 
Entremeses  (3)  Prerequisite  SPAN  321  or  equivalent 
SPAN  434  Poetry  of  the  17th  Century  (3)  Prerequisite 
SPAN  321  or  equivalent  Selected  readings,  literary  analysis, 
and  discussion  of  the  outstanding  poetry  ol  the  period,  in  the 
hght  ot  the  historical  background 

SPAN  435  Prose  of  the  17th  Century  (3)  Prerequisite 
SPAN  321  or  equivalent  Selected  readings,  literary  analysis, 
and  discussion  of  the  outstanding  prose  of  the  period,  in  the 
light  of  the  historical  background 

SPAN  436  Drama  of  the  Seventeenth  Century  (3) 
Devoted  to  Lope  de  Vega,  dramatic  theory  and  the  Spanish 
stage 

SPAN  437  Drama  of  the  Seventeenth  Century  (3) 
Drama  after  Lope  de  Vega  to  Calderon  de  la  Barca  and  the 
decline  of    the  Spanish  theater 

SPAN  440  Literature  of  the  Eighteenth  Century  (3) 
Traditionalism,  Neo-Classicism.  and  Pre-Romanticism  in  prose, 
poetry.  and  the  theater,  esthetics  and  poetics  of  the 
enlightenment 

SPAN  441  Literature  of  the  Eighteenth  Century  (3) 
Traditionalism.  Neo-Classicism,  and  Pre-Romanticism  in  prose, 
poetry,  and  the  theater,  esthetics  and  poetics  of  the 
enlightenment 

SPAN  448  Special  Topics  in  Latin  American 
Civilization  (3)  An  intensive  study  of  a  selected  topic  related 
to  Latm  American  civilization  This  course  may  betaken  no  more 
than  twice  Conducted    m  Spanish 

SPAN  449  Special  Topics  in  Spanish  Civilization  (3) 
An  intensive  study  of  a  selected  topic  related  to  Spanish 
civilization  Repeatable  to  a  maximum  of  six  credits  if  content 
diflers 

SPAN  452  The  Romantic  Movement  In  Spain  (3) 
Poetry,  prose  and  drama  of  the  Romantic  and  Post-Romantic 
periods 

SPAN  454  Nineteenth  Century  Fiction  (3)  Sign.f.cant 
novels  ot  the  nineteenth  century 

SPAN  456  Nineteenth  Century  Drama  and  Poetry  (3) 
Significant  dramas  and  poetry  of  the  Realistic  Period 
SPAN  460  The  Generation  of  1898  and  Its 
Successors  (3)  Authors  and  works  of  all  genres  of  the 
generation  of  1898  and  those  of  the  immediately  succeeding 
generation 

SPAN  461  The  Generation  of  1898  and  Its 
Successors  (3)  Authors  and  works  of  all  genres  of  the 
generation  ol  1898  and  those  of  the  immediately  succeeding 
generation 

SPAN  462  Twentieth  Century  Drama  (3)  Significant 
plays  of  the  twentieth  century 

SPAN  464  Contemporary  Spanish  Poetry  (3)  Spanish 
poetry  from  the  generation  ot  1927  to  the  present 


SPAN  466  The  Contemporary  Spanish  Novel  (3) 

SPAN  468  Modernism  and  Post-Modernism  in  Spain 
and  Spanish-America  (3)        '    \     '  "  Important 

works  .in  !    <  Movements  m    Spam  and     ; 

SPAN  469  Modernism  and  Post-Modernlem  in  Spain 
and  Spanish-America  (3)      itudy  ol  the  most  important 

i' ,t1  authors  ot  both  movements  in    Spam  and     i 
America 

SPAN  480  Spanish-American  Essay  (3)  A  study  of  the 
sociopolitical  contents  and  aesthetic  qualities  ot  representative 
works  trom  the  colonial  to  the  contemporary  period 
SPAN  481  Spanish  American  Essay  (3)  A  study  of  the 
socio-political  contents  and  aesthetic  qualities  of  representative 
works  trom  the  colonial  to  the  contemporary  period,  with 
emphasis  on  the  essay  of  the  twentietJ 

SPAN  488  Spanish-American  Fiction  (3)  Represent  a  Irve 
novels  and/or  short  stones  from  the  Wars  ol  Independence  lo 
the  present  or  close  analysis  of  major  contemporary    works 
Subject  will  be  announced  each  time  course  is  offered 
SPAN  489  Spanish-American  Fiction  (3)  Representative 
novels  and/or  short  stones  trom  the  Wars  of  Independence  to 
the  present  or  close  analysis  of  major  contemporary    works 
Subject  will  be  announced  each  time  course  is  offered 
SPAN    491    Honors    Reading    Course:    Poetry    (3) 
Supervised  reading  to  be  taken  by  students  admitted  to  the 
honors  program  or  upon  consultation  with  the  instructor 
SPAN    492    Honors    Reading    Course:    Novel    (3) 
Supervised  reading  to  be  taken  by  students  admitted  to  the 
honors  program  or  upon  consultation  with  the  instructor 
SPAN    493    Honors    Reading    Course:    Drama    (3) 
Supervised  reading  to  be  taken  by  students  admitted  to  the 
honors  program  or  upon  consultation  with  the  instructor 

SPAN  496  Honors  Seminar  (3)  Required  of  all  students  m 
the  honors  program  Other  students  will  be  admitted  on  special 
recommendation  Conducted  in  Spanish  Discussion  ot  a  central 
theme  with  related  investigation  by  students 
SPAN  498  Spanish-American  Poetry  (3)  Mam  trends, 
authors  and  works  from  the  conquest  to  Ruben  Dano 

SPCH  —  Speech 

SPCH        100       Basic       Principles       of       Speech 

Communication    (3)    Prerequisite   for   advanced   speech 

courses   A  study  of  oral    communication  principles,  including 

verbal  and  nonverbal  language,  listening,  group  dynamics,  and 

public  speaking  Emphasis  in  this  course  is  upon  the  application 

of  these  principles  to  contemporary    problems  and  upon  the 

preparation  of  different  types  of  oral  discourse  SPCH  100  and 

107  may  not  both  be  used  for  credit 

SPCH  107  Technical  Speech  Communication  (3)  A 

study  ot  oral  communication  as  it  is  part  of  technical  fields 

Emphasis  in  this  course  is  on  the  principles  and  techniques  of 

interviewing,  group  discussion,  listening,  and  informative  and 

persuasive  briefings  and  speeches  SPCH  100  and  107  may  not 

both    be  used  for  credit 

SPCH   1 10  Voice  and  Diction  (3)  Emphasis  upon  the 

improvement  of  voice,  articulation,  and  phonation    May  be  taken 

concurrently  with  SPCH  100 

SPCH        125       Introduction        to        Interpersonal 

Communication  (3)  Communication  processes  in  dyadic 

relationships 

SPCH    200    Public    Communication    (3)    A   study   of 

rhetorical   principles   and   models   of   speech   composition   in 

conjunction  with  the  preparation  and  presentation  of  specific 

forms    of  public  communication 

SPCH  220  Group  Discussion  (3)  A  study  of  the  principles. 

methods  and  types  of  discussion,  and  their    application  in  the 

discussion  of  contemporary  problems 

SPCH  230  Argumentation  and  Debate  (3)  A  study  of  the 

fundamental  principles  of  reasoning,  analysis,  and    evidence 

preparation  of  debate  briefs   and  presentation  of   standard 

academic  debate 

SPCH  240  Oral  Interpretation  (3)  The  oral  interpretation 

of  literature  and  the  practical  training  ol    students  in  the  art  of 

reading 

SPCH  325  Parliamentary  Law  (1)  A  study  of  the  principles 

and  application  of  Parliamentary  Law  as  applied  to  all  types  of 

meetings    Thorough  training  in  the  use  of    Robert's  Rules  of 

Order 

SPCH  330  Argumentation  and  Debate  in  Society  (3) 

Prerequisite  SPCH230  or  consent  of  the  instructor  An  m-depth 

study    of    argumentation    in    the    conduct    of    contemporary 

legislative,  judicial  and  political  debating 

SPCH  350  Foundations  of  Communication  Theory 

(3)  A  study  of  oral  communicative  behavior,  including  problems 

and  processes  of  symbolizations,  aspects  of  oral  language,  the 

involvement  ot  the  talker  and  listener,  kinds  of  signals,  and  self- 

revelation  through  speech 

SPCH    356    Rhetoric    and    Society   (3)   A   survey  of 

fundamental  aspects  and  approaches  to  rhetorical  theory 


SPCH  360  The  Rhetoric  of  Black   America  (3)  An 

historic  .i  ol  Black  Americans  Irom 

the  colonial  period  to  the  present  Emphasis  will  be  placed  on  the 
nature  and  historical  antecedents  of  contemporary  black  power 
rhetoric 

SPCH  400  Introduction  to  Research  Methodologies 
In  Speech  Communication  (3)  Prerequisite  speech 
communication  major  or  minor  or  consent  of  the  instructor  An 
introductory  survey  of  empirical  and  histoncal-cnti  cal  research 
methodologies  m  speech  communication  The  course  is 
designed  to  prepare  the  student  to  understand  and  to  conduct 
basic  research  m  the  field 

SPCH     420     Advanced      Group      Discussion      (3) 

Prerequisite  SPCH  220  or  consent  of  the  instructor  An 
examination  of  current  research  and  techniques  in  the 
discussion  and  conference,  including  extensive  practice  in 
various  types  ol  discussions  Emphasis  is  upon  small  group 
leadership  and  dynamics 

SPCH  422  Interviewing  (3)  Prerequisite  permission  of 
instructor  Speech  principles  and  practices  basic  to  recognized 
types  of  interview,  giving  special  attention  to  behavioral 
objectives  and  communication  variables  involved  m  the  process 
of  interviewing 

SPCH  423  Communication  Processes  In 
Conferences  (3)  Prerequisite  one  course  in  speech 
communication  or  consent  of  the  instructor  Group  participation 
m  conferences,  methods  of  problem  solving,  semantic  aspects 
of  language,  and  the  function  of  conferences  in  business, 
industry  and  government  settings 

SPCH  424  Business,  Industrial  and  Government 
Communication  (3)  Prerequisite  permission  of  the 
instructor  Structure,  methodology  and  application  of 
communication  theory  in  the  industrial  setting  will  be 
emphasized 

SPCH  425  Communication   and   Sex   Roles  (3)  An 

investigation  of  the  creation  of  images  of  male  and  female,  and 
masculine  and  feminine,  through  communication,  the  differences 
m  male  and  female  communication  behaviors  and  styles,  and 
the  implications  of  those  images  and  styles  for  male-temale 
interpersonal  transactions 

SPCH  435  Development  of  Interpersonal 
Communication  Competencies  (3)  investigation, 
development  and  application  of  interpersonal  communication 
competencies,  including  assertiveness,  listening,  and  conflict 
resolution 

SPCH     440     Advanced     Oral     Interpretation     (3) 

Prerequisite  SPCH  240  A  study  of  the  advanced  theories  and 
techniques  employed  in  the  interpretation  of  prose,  poetry  and 
drama  Attention  is  given  to  selections,  analyses,  cuttings,  script 
compilations,  and  the  planning  of  programs  and  performances  in 
oral  interpretation 

SPCH  441  Readers  Theatre  (3)  Prerequisite  SPCH  240  or 
consent  of  the  instructor  Theories  and  techniques  of  readers 
theatre  will  be  analyzed  to  enhance  the  interpreting  and 
directing  abilities  of  students  Special  attention  will  be  given  to 
interpretation  and  direction  of  prose,  drama,  and  script 
compilation 

SPCH  450  Classical  and  Medieval  Rhetorical  Theory 

(3)  Prerequisite  SPCH  200  or  consent  of  instructor  The 
theories  of  speech-making  and  speech  composition  as 
propounded  by  the  Classical  Rhetoricians  Special  attention  is 
given  to  Plato,  Aristotle,  Socrates.  Cicero,  Oumthan,  and  St 
Augustine 

SPCH  451  Renaissance  and  Modern  Rhetorical 
Theory  (3)  Prerequisite  SPCH  200  or  consent  ol  the 
instructor  A  study  of  the  development  of  modern  rhetorical 
theories  in  Europe  and  America  with  consideration  of  the 
application  of  the  theories  to  public  address  Special  attention  is 
given  to  Thomas  Sheridan,  John  Walker,  George  Campbell. 
Hugh  Blair.  Richard  Whatety.  James  A  Winans,  Charles 
Woolbert.  I   A  Richards,  and  Kenneth  Burke 

SPCH  455  Speechwrlting  (3)  Prerequisite  SPCH  200  or 
consent  of  the  instructor  Intensive  study  of  rhetorical  principles 
of  speech  composition  through  study  of  model  speeches  and 
through  a  practicum  m  speech  writing  Emphasis  will  be  placed 
on  the  application  of  research  in  speech  writing  to  various  forms 
and  styles  of  speeches 

SPCH  460  American  Public  Address  1635-1900  (3) 

Prerequisite  SPCH  200  or  consent  of  the  instructor  Course 
examines  the  rhetorical  development  of  major  historical 
movements  and  influential  spokesmen  from  1635-1900 
Emphasis  on  the  Reign  of  Theocracy,  the  American  Revolution, 
the  Presidential  Inaugural  as  a  rhetorical  type,  the  Compromise 
of  1850,  the  Lincoln-Douglas  Debates,  the  Civil  War  rhetoric  and 
the  Populist  movement 

SPCH  461  American  Public  Address  in  the  20th 
Century  (3)  Prerequisite  SPCH  200  or  consent  of  instructor 
Course  examines  the  rhetorical  development  of  major  historical 
movements  and  influential  spokesmen  from  1900  to  the 
present  Focus  on  the  progressive  movement  the  rise  of  labor, 
women's  suffrage,  mccarthyism  and  the  evolution  of  pro-  and 
anti-war  rhetoric 
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TEXT  —  Textiles 


SPCH  462  British  Public  Address  (3)  Prerequisite  SPCH 

200  or  consent  ot  the  instructor    A  biographical,  textual  and 

critical-rhetorical   study  ot  Great  British   speakers  and  their 

influences  Special  attention  will  be  devoted  to  the  Golden  Age' 

ot  British  oratory  and  to  the  torms  and  styles  ot  contemporary 

speakers 

SPCH  470  Listening  (3)  A  study  ot  the  listening  process, 

listening  variables,  listening     levels,  and  (he  develot  >  i 

effective  listening  b< 

SPCH  471  Diffusion  of  Innovation  (3)  Diffusion  theory 

and  its  implications  lor  public  communication  campaigns 

SPCH  472  Nonverbal  Communication  (3)  Survey  of 

nonverbal  communication  in  human   interaction,   Iheory  and 

research    on    proxemics.    kmesics    and    paralinguistics    as 

expression  of    relationship,  altect  and  orientation  within  and 

across  cultures 

SPCH  474  Communication  Theory  and  Process  (3)  A 

general  survey  of  introductory  material  in  communication  theory 

SPCH  475  Persuasion  in  Speech  (3)  Prerequisite  SPCH 

200  or  230  A  study  ot  the  bases  ot  persuasion  with  emphasis 

on  recent  experimental  developments  m  persuasion 

SPCH  476  Foundations  of  Speech  Behavior  (3)  This 

course  will  provide  a  study  ot  the  acquisition  of  speech,  the 

elements  thai  influence  speech  behavior,   the  influences  of 

speech   behavior,  and  a  theoretical  framework  lor  the  analysis 

of    communication  situations   Students  will  apply  the  theory  to 

analysis    of  specific  communication  situations 

SPCH  477  Speech  Communication  and  Language 

(3)  Survey  ot  language  acquisition  and  development  <n  human 

communication     behavior. theory  and  research  on  language 

structure,  synfactic.  phonological,  and  cognitive  systems  as  an 

mlluence  of  an   individual's  orientation  and  development  withm 

and  across 

SPCH  478  Speech  Communication   Colloqulm   (1) 

Current  trends  and  issues  in  the  field  of  speech  communication, 

stressing  recent  research  methods   Recommended  for  senior 

and        graduate    student    majors    and    minors    m    speech 

communication     Repeatable  to  a  maximum  of  4  hours 

SPCH  482  Intercultural  Communication  (3)  The  major 

vanabtes    ot     communication    m     an    intercultural    context 

Communication    problems    created    by    cultural,    racial,    and 

national      differences    analysis   of   stereotypes,   values,   and 

cultural    assumptions        influencing    verbal    and    nonverbal 

communication 

SPCH    483    Urban    Communication    (3)    A    study   of 

communication  variations  m  the  urban  community,    exploration 

ot  strategies  tor  improving  communication 

SPCH  488  Speech  Communication  Internship  (1-6) 

Registration  by  permission  ot  adviser  only    This  independent 

internship  is  designed  to  give  the  speech  communication  student 

practical   career   experience   with   a    speech   communication 

professional  m  the  Washington  Metropolitan  area  Limited  to  a 

maximum  of  six    credits 

SPCH  489  Speech  Communication  Workshop  (1-6) 

Workshops   devoted   to   special,    m-depth    study   m   speech 

communication  Course  may  be  repeatable  to  a  maxium  ot  six 

semester  hours. 

SPCH  498  Seminar  (3)  Prerequisites   senior  standing  and 

consent  ot  instructor     Present-day  speech  research 

SPCH  499  Honors  Seminar  (3)  For  honors  students  only 

Readings   symposiums  visiting  lectures,    discussions 

STAT  —  Statistics  and  Probability 

STAT  100  Elementary  Statistics  and  Probability  (3) 

Prerequisite  MATH  110  or  exemption  from  MATH  110  by  a 
satisfactory  score  on  a  departmental  placemen!  examination 
Simplest  tests  ol  statistical  hypotheses,  applications  to  before- 
and-atter  and  matched  pair  studies  Events,  probability, 
combinations,  independence  Binomial  probabilities,  confidence 
limits  Random  variables,  expected  values,  median,  variance 
Tests  based  on  ranks  Law  of  large  numbers,  normal 
approximation  Estimates  of  mean  and  variance  (Students  who 
have  completed  MATH  1 1 1  or  any  MATH  or  STAT  course  with  a 
prerequisite  of  MATH  14 1  may  not  obtain  credit  lor  STAT  100) 
STAT  250  Introduction  to  Statistical  Models  (3) 
Prerequisite  MATH  220  or  equivalent  Applications  of  basic 
ideas  ol  probability  and  statistics  to  epidemics,  genetics, 
learning  models,  population  growth,  queuing,  reliability  and 
trattic  problems  Topics  include  random  variables,  distributions, 
expectations,  Markov  chains,  renewals,  hypotheses  testing  and 
estimation,  with  emphasis  on  discrete  models  and  intuitive 
approach  Choice  of  applications  can  vary  according  to  class 
mteresl 

STAT  400  Applied  Probability  and  Statistics  I  (3) 
Prerequisite  MATH  141  Random  variables,  standard 
distributions,  moments,  law  of  large  numbers  and  central  limit 
theorem  Sampling  methods,  estimation  of  parameters,  testing 
of  hypotheses 

STAT  401  Applied  Probability  and  Statistics  II  (3) 
Prerequisite  STAT  400  Po«nf  estimation  -  sufficient,  unbiased, 
and  consistent  estimators  Interval  estimation  Minimum  variance 
and  maximum  likelihood  estimators  Testing  ot  hypotheses 
Regression  correlation  and  analysis  ol  variance  Sampling 
distributions  Sequential  tests,  elements  ol  non-par  ame  trie 
methods 


STAT  410  Introduction   to   Probability   Theory  (3) 

Prerequisites    MATH  240  and  MATH  241    ProbabiM, 
properties    Random  variables  and  distribution  functions  m  one 
and  several     dimensions    Momenls    Characteristic  functions 
Limit  theorems 

STAT  411  Introduction  to  Stochastic  Processes  (3) 
Prerequisite  STAT  250  or  400  or  equivalent  Elementary 
stochastic  processes  Renewal  process,  random  walks, 
branching  process,  discrete  Markov  chains,  first  passage  times. 
Markov  chains  with  a  continuous  parameter,  birth  and  death 
processes   Stationary  processes 

STAT  420  Introduction  to  Statistics  (3)  Prerequisite 
STAT  410  or  equivalent  Point  estimation,  sufficiency, 
completeness.  Cramer-Rao  inequality,  maximum  likelihood 
Confidence  intervals  for  parameters  of  normal  distribution 
Hypotheses  testing,  most  powerful  tests,  likelihood  ratio  tests 
Chi-square  tests,  analysis  of  variance,  regression,  correlation 
Nonparametnc    methods 

STAT   421    Elements   of   Statistical   Inference   (3) 

Prerequisite  STAT  420  or  equivalent  Rank  tests,  confidence 
and  tolerance  intervals,  Kolmogorov-Smirnov  tests  Sequential 
analysis,  multivariate  analysis  Decision  theory.  Bayesian  and 
mmimax  procedures   Sampling  theory 

STAT  440  Sampling  Theory  (3)  Prerequisite  STAT  401  or 
STAT  420.  or  consent  of  the  instructor  Simple  random 
sampling  Sampling  for  proportions  Estimation  of  sample  size 
Sampling  with  varying  probabitttes  of  sampling  Sampling 
stratified,  systematic,  cluster,  double,    sequential,  incomplete 

STAT  450  Regression   and   Variance   Analysis   (3) 

Prerequisite  STAT  401  or  420  One.  two,  three  and  tour-way 
layouts  m  analysis  of  variance,  fixed  effects  models,  linear 
regression  m  several  variables,  Gauss-Markov-Theorem, 
multiple  regression    analysis,  experimental  designs 

STAT    460    Applied    Nonparametrlc    Statistics    (3) 

Prerequisite  a  statistics  course  other  than  STAT  100  Review  of 
basic  statistical  ideas  Sign  tests  and  ranking  methods  tor  one 
and  two  samples,  one-way  layout,  two-way  layout,  correlation 
and  regression,  including  significance  tests,  nonparametnc 
confidence  intervals  and  robust  point  estimates  Goodness-of- 
fit,  contingency  tables,  exact  and  Chi-square  test  for 
homogeneity  and  independence  Techniques  illustrated  using 
data  from  social  biological  and  behavioral  sciences 

STAT  464  Introduction  to  Biostatlstlcs  (3)  Prerequisite 
one  semester  of  calculus  and  junior  standing  Probabilistic 
models  Sampling  Some  applications  of  probability  in  genetics 
Experimental  designs  Estimation  of  effects  ol  treatment 
Comparative  experiments  Fisher-lrwm  test  Wilcoxon  tests  for 
paired  comparisons  Not  acceptable  for  credit  towards  degrees 
m  mathematics    or  statistics 

STAT    498    Selected    Topics    In    Statistics    (1-6) 

Prerequisite  permission  ot  the  instructor  Topics  ot  special 
interest  to  advanced  undergraduate  students  will  be  ottered 
occasionally  under  the  general  guidance  of  the  MATH /STAT 
major  committee  Students  register  for  reading  m  statistics 
under  this    number   Repeatable  to  a  maximum  of  16  credits 


TEXT 


Textiles 


TEXT  105  Textiles  in  Contemporary  Living  (3)  Three 
lectures  per  week  A  mulidisaplmary  approach  to  the  consumer 
m  the  near  environment  with  emphasis  on  apparel  and 
environmental  textiles 

TEXT  150  Introduction  to  Textile  Materials  (3)  Two 

lectures  and  one  two-hour  laboratory  per  week  An  introduction 
to  the  properties  of  textile  materials  Behavior  ol  textile  materials 
are  observed  in  relation  to  environmental  conditions  which 
influence  aesthetics,  comtorl  and  performance 

TEXT  22 1  Apparel  I  (3)  Two  hours  of  lecture  and  two  hours 
of  lab  per  week  A  study  of  the  fundamental  principles  and 
processes  of  pattern  design  and  apparel  consfruction  The 
relation  ol  commercial  patterns  and  construction  techniques  to 
apparel  design  problems 

TEXT  222  Apparel  II  (3)  Prerequisite  TEXT  221  Apparel 
design  through  the  tlat  pattern  method  Development  ot 
portfolios  as  well  as  full  scale  fashion  design  projects  from 
original  patterns  Emphasis  on  successful  integration  ot  pattern 
design  with  construction  processes  in  contemporary  fabrics 

TEXT  250  Textile  Materials:  Evaluation  and 
Characterization  (3)  Two  lectures  and  one  two-hour 
laboratory  per  week  Prerequisite  TEXT  150  An  investigation  of 
the  behavior  ol  textile  materials  m  relation  to  environmental 
factors  and  conditions  of  service  influencing  performance, 
comfort  and  aesthetics  Laboratory  experience  provides  an 
opportunity  to  explore  a  variety  ol  textile  materials  and  methods 
ol  evaluation 

TEXT  300  Professional  Development  (1)  A  series  of 
lectures  focused  on  career  options,  career  preparation  and 
professional  development  for  majors  m  textiles  and  consumer 
economics 

TEXT  345  History  of  Costume  I  (3)  The  development  of 
ancient  and  Non- Western  forms  of  dress,  including  Greek. 
Roman,  Earty  European.  Middle  Eastern,  Far  Eastern  and 
Atncan  costume  Emphasis  on  clothing  as  an  expression  of 
culture  and  as  an   indicator  of  cultural  change 


TEXT  347  History  of  Costume  II  (3)  The  development  ol 
European  and  American  dress  from  the  Renaissance    lo  the 
the  history  ol  costume  to  changing  technology. 
social  attitudes  and  trends  in  the  popular  and  l»ne  arts 

TEXT  355  Textile  Furnishings  (3)  Three  lectures  per 
week  Prerequisite  TEXT  150  The  performance  of  textile 
furnishings,  including  both  the  residential  and  contract- 
commercial  markets  The  selection,  material  properties, 
specifications,  use  and  care  of  textile  furnishings  Carpel  and 
floor  coverings,  upholstered  furniture,  draperies  and  window 
coverings,  wall  coverings,  bedding  and  mattresses,  and 
domestic  textiles 

TEXT  363  History  of  Textiles  (3)  A  study  ot  historic  and 
contemporary  fibers  and  fabrics  The  analysis  ol  designs  and 
techniques  of  decorating  fabrics  and  the  relationship  ot  texties 
to  the  aesthetic  and  developmental  cultures  of  society 
TEXT  365  Fashion  Merchandising  (3)  Prerequisite 
consent  of  instructor  Analysis  ot  fashion  trends  and  the*  efled 
on  retail  merchandising  Emphasis  on  the  buying  and  seang 
process,  including  the  calculations  necessary  to  plan  and 
estimate  seasonal  purchases,  mark-ups,  turnover,  open-to-buy. 
markdowns  and  stocksales  ratios 

TEXT  375  Economics  of  the  Textile  and  Apparel 
Industry  (3)  Three  lectures  per  week  Prerequisites  ECON 
201  and  203  Trends  m  the  production  and  consumption  ol 
textiles  and  apparel,  economic  analysis  of  the  textile  and 
apparel  industries,  factors  affecting  changes  m  output,  price, 
location  and  market  structure 

TEXT  385  Junior  Honors  Seminar  (1)  Limited  to  junorsm 
the  departmental  honors  program  Readings,  reports  and 
discussion  of  selected  topics 

TEXT  388  Field  Work  and  Analysis  in  Textiles  (3-12) 
Supervised,  professional,  field  work  experience  m  retaeng, 
industry  or  government  A  seminar  and  a  written  critique  of  the 
field  work  experience  will  be  required  to  relate  formal  academic 
study  to  student  work  experiences  Students  must  apply  a 
semester  m  advance  Enrollment  is  by  permission  of  the 
department  and  is  limited  to  majors  May  be  repeated  to  a 
maximum  of  12  credits 

TEXT  396  Field  Work  and  Analysis  in  Textiles  (3-12) 

Supervised,  professional,  field  work  experience  m  retaeng. 
industry  or  government  A  seminar  and  a  written  critique  of  the 
field  work  experience  will  be  required  to  relate  format  academic 
study  to  student  work  experiences  Students  must  apply  a 
semester  m  advance  and  enrollment  is  by  permission  ol  the 
department  and  is  limited  to    majors 

TEXT  400  Research  Methods  (3)  Prerequisite  MATH  1 10 
or  115  Research  methodology  m  textiles  and  consumer 
economics,  with  particular  emphasis  on  the  application  of 
statistical  concepts  and  techniques  to  the  analysis  ot  data  from 
the  areas  of  textiles  and  consumer  economics  May  not  be 
taken  by  students  who  have  credit  m  CNEC  400 
TEXT  420  Apparel  Design:  Draping  (3)  Two  three-hour 
laboratory  periods  per  week  Prerequisites  APDS  101  and  TEXT 
222  AP0S  220  recommended  but  not  required  Students 
explore  pattern  design  through  draping  on  the  human  form 
Emphasis  is  on  the  interrelationship  between  material,  design 
and  form 

TEXT  425  Advanced  Apparel  Design  (3)  Six  hours  ol 
laboratory  per  week  Prerequisites  APDS  101.  TEXT  250.  and 
TEXT  222  The  integration  of  apparel  design  skids  and  prmoples 
m  solving  problems  m  apparel  production,  merchandising  end  m 
clothing  for  special  needs 

TEXT  441  Clothing  and  Human  Behavior  (3)  Three 
lectures  per  week  Prerequisites  PSYC  lOOandSOCY  100  An 
exploration  of  socio- psychological  approaches  to  the  study  of 
clothing  in  relation  to  human  behavior  Social  and  psychological 
theories  will  be  examined  as  possible  framework  lor  the  study 
and  investigation  of  clothing 

TEXT  452  Textile  Science:  Chemical  Structures  and 
Properties  of  Fibers  (3)  Two  lectures  and  four  hours  ol 
laboratory  per  week  Prerequisites  CHEM  104  or  consent  of 
instructor  The  chemical  structure,  properties  and  reactions  ot 
the  major  classes  of  natural  and  man-made  hbers  The 
relationship  between  molecular  structure  and  physcal 
properties  of  fibers  and  fabrics  Laboratory  ndudes  chemcaf 
identification  ot  fibers,  preparation  of  selected  hbers  and 
examination  of  chemical  reactions  and  properties  ot  Ifeers 

TEXT  454  Textile  Science:  Finishes  (3)  Two  lectures 
and  four  hours  of  laboratory  per  week  Ptereomsite  TEXT  452 
or  consent  of  instructor  A  study  of  the  chemcal  reactions  and 
and  mechanisms  involved  m  imparting  water  rspetence  creese 
resistance  and  crease  recovery  properties,  shrink  -resistance. 
flame  resistance,  sorf-retease  properties  and  moth  and  medew 
resistance  to  textile  materials  Properties  of  the  frtshed  metenei 
whch  affect  its  end-use  The  apptcation  of  frahea, 
identification  of  (rushes  and  a  study  of  the  properties  of  fnshed 
fabrics 

TEXT  456  Textile  Science  Dyes  and  Dye 
Application  (3)  Two  lectures  and  four  hours  of  laboratory  per 
week  Prerequisite  TEXT  452  or  consent  of  nstrucior 
Exarrunation  of  (he  prnoptes  and  technoues  of  dyer»g  and 
owing  of  texMe  materials  Properties  ofthe  fooned  products 
which  affect  me*  end-use 
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TEXT  470  Textile  and  Apparel  Marketing  (3) 
Prerequisite  BMGT  350  or  consent  oi  inatrw  tot  Anajysjt  ot  the 
production,  pricing,  distribution,  and  promotion  ot  libera,  yarns, 
fabrics  and  textile  products  by  end  use  Identification  ot  target 
markets  and  development  ot  marketing  strategies  Application 
ol  case  study  method  to  problems  ol  textile  and  apparel  firms 
TEXT  486  Senior  Honors  Theela  (1-4)  Limiled  to 
undergraduate  students  m  the  departmental  honors  program 
An  independent  literary,  laboratory  ot  tield  study,  conducted 
through^,'  >»or  year   Student  should  register  m 

both    tall  and  spring 

TEXT  498  Special  Studlea  (2-4)  independent  study  by  an 
individual  student  or  by  a  group  ol  students  in  advanced  work 
not  otherwise  provided  m  the  department  Students  must 
prepare  a  description  ot  the  study  Ihey  wish  to  undertake  The 
plan  must  be  approved  by  the  laculty  directing  the  study  and  the 
department     '    < 

THET  —  Theatre 

THET  1 10  Introduction  to  the  Theatre  (3)  Introduction 

I,,  tli.'  people  Ot   Ihe  !  *  ■.  -  .  i  T  -  ■  -     ...  !..f.    .Inr*  !>-'■■      -l.-'.uju.'c.  ..nd 

backstage  personnel    The  core  and  characteristics  ot  a    play 

script   theatrical  lorms  and  styles,  and  theater  history 

THET  120  Acting  Fundamental*  (3)  Basic  principles  of 

acting  techniques  Exercises  structured  to  develop  the  student's 

concentration,   imagination,   sense   and  emotional      memory 

Textual  analysis,  character  analysis  and  scene  study,  and  the 

application  ot  these  techniques  to  character  portrayal  through 

performance  of  short  scenes 

THET  125  Creative  Expression  (3)  For  the  non-theater 

arts  major    Exploration  ot  creativity  through    self  expression 

Basic  techniques  of  pantomime,  improvisation,  role    playing, 

communicative   and   concentrative   skills   through   movement, 

theater  games  and  group  dynamics 

THET  170  Stagecraft  (3)  A  survey  of  the  fundamentals  of 

theatrical  productions,  with  emphasis     m  the  construction  ot 

scenery  Practice  work  on  University  Theater  and  experimental 

theater  productions 

THET  185  Makeup  (2)  The  theory  and  practice  of  stage 

makeup     covering     character     analysis,         facial     anatomy. 

application  of  makeup  and  period  styles  in  theatrical   makeup 

THET  221  Speech  For  the  Stage  (3)  Development  of  the 

vocal  techniques  required  for  theatrical  production    including 

projection,  resonance,  and  character  voices    The  study    and 

acquisition  of  the  diction  of  the  American  stage 

THET  273  Scenographic  Techniques  (3)  Prerequisite 

THET   170    An  analysis  ot  the  graphic  approaches  used  m 

various  stages  ol  planning  and  execution  of  a  setting  lor  the 

theater       Study     of      drafting      techniques,      presentational 

conventions,     and  scene  painting  techniques  unique  to  the 

theater 

THET    283   Costume    Crafts   (3)   Study   and   practical 

experience  in  garment  construction  and  related  costume  crafts 

as  used  in   theater   costume   design    Emphasis  on   celastic 

armour,  jewelry,  hat-making  and  other  related  theater  costuming 

crafts 

THET  310  The  American  Theatre  (3)  An  analysis  of  the 

theatre  people,  plays,  events,  and  social  forces   which  shaped 

an  evolution  Irom  the  colonial  beginnings  ot  artistic  dependence 

on  England  to  the  uniquely  American  theatre  of  today 

THET  311  Play  Production  (3)  A  practical  study  of  the 

various  elements  and  procedures    necessary  for  production  of 

plays  tor  public  performance 

THET  320  Intermediate  Acting  (3)  Prerequisites  THET 

120  OR  221  or  permission  ot  the  instructor     Continuation  of 

THET     120     Emphasis    on    the    blueprinting    of    character 

development  and  portrayal  for  a  full  length  play 

THET  330  Play  Directing  (3)  Prerequisites  THET  120  and 

170  A  lecture-laboratory  course  dealing  with  the  techniques  of 

coordination,  designing  and  guiding  the   production  of  a  script 

through    to    performance     Study    and    practice    in       stage 

composition,  movement,  pacing,  script  and  character  analysis, 

and  rehearsal  routines  Emphasis  on  methods  ot  communication 

a  script    to  an  audience 

THET  371   Stage  Decor  (3)  Prerequisite    THET   170   A 

study   of   environmental   decor,    ornaments   and      properties 

through  the  ages  and  their  practical  reproduction  for  a  theatrical 

production 

THET  375  Stage  Design  (3)  Prerequisites  THET  170  and 

491   Design-oriented  theatre  majors  are  expected  to  also  have 

credit  for  THET  273    A  study  of  design  theory     and  style 

Methods  and  techniques  ol  coordination  all  elements  of  scenic 

design  for  theatre 

THET  415  Play  writing  (3)  The  writing  of  a  one-act  and  a 

full-length  play 

THET    420    Styles    and    Theories    of    Acting    (3) 

Prerequisites    THET   120,  221.  320  or  consent  of  instructor 

Emphasis  on  the  philosophical  basis  and  techniques  necessary 

for   acting   modern   realistic   drama   and   acting   period   style 

dramas  In-depth  study  ol  Stanislavski  System  and  application  ot 

those  techniques  toward  performance  m  scenes   Examination 

and  application  ol  the  techniques  necessary  for  the  preparation 

and     performance     of     an     acting     score     for     performing 

Shakespeare  Improvisation  Required  attendance  at  live  theatre 

productions 


THET  42 1  Movement  for  Actors  (3)  Studies  and  intensive 
.  to  aid  Ihe  acting  student  in  understanding  physical  and 
emotional  energy  flow,  body  placement,  alignment  and  body 
image  The  physical  aspects  of  character 
THET  422  Mime  (3)  txploration  of  the  principles  and 
techniques  of  mime  Concentration  on  theory,  body  awareness 
and  control,  balance,  isolation,  illusions,  characterizations 
Emphasis  on  solo  and  duet  performance 

THET  423  Stage  Combat  (3)  Principles  and  techniques  ot 
directing  tights  lor  the  stage  with  emphasis  on  hand-to-hand 
combat,  quarteratatf  and  rapier  and  dagger  History  of  hand 
weapons  Irom  primitive  man  through  the  nineteenth  century 

THET  429  Actor's  Studio  (1-3)  Prerequisite  consent  ol 
instructor  Participation  m  dramatic  rotes  executed  under  faculty 
supervision  in  the  department's  productions  Eligible  students 
must  make  commitments  and  plan  performances  with  course 
instructor  during  pre-registration  Repeatable  to  a  maximum  of 
Six  credits 

THET  430  Advanced  Directing  For  the  Stage  (3) 
Prerequisite  THET  330  or  consent  of  instructor  Discussion  ot 
the  preparation  procedures  and  rehearsal  practices  necessary 
for  the  presentation  of  a  variety  ot  theatrical  styles  and  forms 
Emphasis  on  understanding  the  relationship  between  the 
director,  the  actor,  the  script  and  the  audience  A  series  of 
student  directed  scenes  supplemented  by  attendance  at  theatre 
productions 

THET  450  American  Musical  Comedy  (3)  The  evolution 
ol  musical  comedy  through  opera  to  early  Amencan 
extravaganzas  and  minstrels  to  the  musicals  of  the  1920's  and 
1930s  The  development  and  highlights  of  the  form  since  1940 
The  function  and  form  ol  the  libretto,  music  and  lyrics,  and  the 
roles  ot  the  creative  personnel  of  a  musical  production 
Workshops  m  performance    skills 

THET  451  Musical  Comedy  Workshop  (3)  Prerequisite 
consent  of  instructor  Development  ot  the  ability  to  move,  act 
and  express  through  the  media  of  lyric  and  music 

THET  460  Theatre  Management  I  (3)  The  practical  tools 
ol  theatre  management  production  philosophies,  selecting  and 
balancing  a  season,  tickets  and  box  office  procedures, 
budgeting,  graphic  arts  production,  advertising,  publicity  and 
other    promotional  devices 

THET  461  Theatre  Management  II  (3)  Prerequisite 
THET  460  or  consent  of  instructor  Case  studies,  discussions, 
lectures  and  projects  concerning  advance  theatre  management 
decision  making  and  administration,  including  such  areas  as 
personnel  relations,  contract  negotiations,  theatrical  unions, 
fund  raising,  touring,  audience  development  and  public  relations 
THET  471  Advanced  Scenic  Design  (3)  Prerequisites 
THET  170,  273,  375  or  consent  of  instructor  Study  ol  period 
styles  and  techniques  in  scenic  design  Emphasis  on  individual 
projects  and  multi-use  theatres 

THET  472  Stage  Property  Design  (3)  Prerequisite 
consent  ol  instructor  Materials  and  techniques  tor  the  design 
and  execution  ot  stage  properties  with  special  emphasis  on 
period  research,  special  materials,  and  special  effects 
THET  473  Scene  Painting  (3)  Prerequisite  consent  of 
instructor  Scene  painting  techniques  and  materials  Three- 
dimensional  realistic  scenery  and  non-realistic  two-dimensional 
backdrops   Individual  projects 

THET  474  Stage  Management  and  Technical 
Direction  (3)  Intensive  practical  study  of  the  techniques  and 
procedures  tor  stage  management  and  technical  direction  An 
independent  project  dealing  with  the  production  of  a  theoretical 
show 

THET  476  Principles  and  Theories  of  Stage  Lighting 
(3)  Prerequisite  THET  170.  recommended  THET  273  A  study 
of  the  theories  ol  electrification,  instruments,  design,  color,  and 
control  tor  stage  and  television  Brief  survey  of  sound  for  the 
theatre  Practical  work  on  productions 
THET  477  Advanced  Lighting  Design  (3)  Prerequisite 
THET  476  Study  of  history  and  theory  of  lighting  design  Design 
exercises  m  proscenium,  m-the-round,  thrust,  outdoor  pageant, 
circus,  concert,  spectacle,  dance  and  television  lighting  A 
survey  of  lighting  companies  and  equipment  and  architectural 
lighting 

THET  479  Theater  Workshop  (1-3)  Prerequisite  THET 
170  and  permission  ot  the  instructor  Participation  m  the 
technical  aspects  of  theatre  production  m  selected  university 
and  experimental  theatre  productions  Repeatable  to  a 
maximum  ol  six  credits 

THET  480  Stage  Costume  History  and  Design  I  (3) 
Basic  principles  of  theatre  costume  design  and  introduction  to 
rendering  skills  Emphasis  on  development  of  design 
conception,  unity,  character  statement,  basic  clothing  design 
and  period  style  adaptation 

THET  481  Stage  Costume  History  and  Design  II  (3) 
One  lecture  and  six  hours  of  laboratory  per  week  Prerequisite 
THET  480  An  advanced  study  of  costume  design  and 
interpretation  leading  to  understanding  and  facility  m  design  of 
stylized  productions  Emphasis  on  design  for  musical  comedy, 
dance  theatre,  opera  and  various  non-traditional  forms  of 
theatre  production 


THET  486  Stage  Costume  Construction  I  (3)  Study  and 
practical  experience  in  garment  construction  and  related 
costume  crafts  as  used  m  theatre  costume  design  Flat  pattern 
development,  textiles,  theatrical  sewing  techniques  and 
organization  of  Ihe  costume  construction  process 

THET  487  Stage  Costume  ConstrucUon  II  (3)  Study 
and  practical  experience  m  the  construction  ol  stage  costumes, 

l  ■<     ■(,-.         irnl       ..     ■    t-     '   ■  .    . .  1 1  -  -  r  r         ,].-,■.     ■  ,|  .;,,    ',1       I ,  y       ilr.lptliy, 

111,11,1, .-iy    corsets,  masks,  jewelry,  armor  and  period  footwear 

THET  400  History  of  the  Theatre  I  (3)  t  volution  of  the 
theatre  Irom  primitive  origins,  through  the  earry  Renaissance 
with  emphasis  on  playwrights  and  plays,  theatre  architecture 
and  decor,  and  significant  personalities  Extensive  use  of 
graphic  material,  play  reading,  related  theatre-going 

THET  40 1  History  of  the  Theatre  II  (3)  A  continuation  of 

THET  490  beginning  with  the  16th  century  and  progressing  into 
the  20th.  examining  Ihe  late  Renaissance,  Elizabethan, 
Restoration,  17th  to  19th  century  European,  and  earry  American 
theatres  Emphasis  on  dramatic  lorms  and  styles,  theatre 
architecture  and  decor,  and  significant  personalities  Extensive 
use  of  graphic    material,  play  reading,  related  theatre-going 

THET  405  History  of  Theatrical  Theory  and  Criticism 
(3)  The  development  of  theatrical  theory  and  criticism  from  the 
Greeks  to  the  modern  theorist  The  philosophical  basis  of 
theatre  as  an  art  form  Important  theorists  and  the  practical 
application  ot  their  theories  m  either  play  scripts  or  theatrical 
productions  Required  attendance  at  selected  live  theatre 
productions 

THET  400  Independent  Study  (1-3)  Prerequisite 
permission  of  instructor  An  independent  study  course  m  wh*ch 
each  student  completes  an  assigned  major  theatre  project 
under  close  (acuity  supervision  Projects  may  culminate  with 
term  papers,  scenic  or  costume  designs,  or  a  stage  production 
Repeatable    to  a  maximum  of  six  credits 

UMEI  —  Maryland  English  Institute 

UMEI  OOI  English  as  a  Foreign  Language:  Beginning 

(0)  Twenty  five  hours  per  week  Intensive  course  for  the  non- 
native  speaker  of  English  who  has  little  or  no  previous 
knowledge  ol  English  Focus  on  the  rapid  acquisition  of  the  basic 
features  ot  English  grammar  and  pronunciation  and  on  speaking 
and  understanding  American  English,  reading  and  writing 
appropriate  to  the  level  will  be  included  Special  fee  Carries  no 
credit  towards  any  degree  and  does  not  count  in  the  retention 
plan 

UMEI  002  English  as  a  Foreign  Language: 
Intermediate  I  (0)  Twenty-five  hours  per  week  Intensive 
course  lor  the  non-native  speaker  of  English  who  has  had  some 
previous  instruction  m  English  Emphasis  on  improving  listening 
and  speaking  skills,  on  mastering  intermediate  grammatical 
structures,  -and  on  expanding  vocabulary  Includes  practice  m 
reading  and  writing  appropriate  to  the  level  Special  fee  Carnes 
no  credit  towards  any  degree  and  does  not  count  m  the  retention 
plan 

UMEI  003  English  as  a  Foreign  Language: 
Intermediate  II  (0)  Twenty-five  hours  per  week  Intensive 
course  for  the  non-native  speaker  ot  English  who  has  mastered 
the  essential  structures  of  English  grammar  Emphasis  on 
improving  communicative  skills  for  a  wide  range  of  linguistic 
situations,  on  rapid  expansion  of  vocabulary,  and  on  improving 
reading  comprehension  and  basic  writing  skills  Special  fee 
Carries  no  credit  towards  any  degree  and  does  not  count  in  the 
retention  plan 

UMEI     004     English     as     a     Foreign     Language: 

Intermediate  III  (0)  Twenty-live  hours  per  week  Intensive 
course  for  the  non-native  speaker  of  English  who  has  a  good 
command  of  the  basic  features  of  spoken  and  written  English 
Emphasis  on  refining  speaking  and  listening  skills,  on  improving 
reading  speed  and  comprehension  ot  academic  texts,  and  on 
developing  writing  skills  for  academic  courses  Special  tee 
Carries  no  credit  towards  any  degree  and  does  not  count  in  the 
retention  plan 

UMEI  005  Advanced  English  as  a  Foreign  Language 

(0)  Twelve  hours  per  week  Semi-mtensive  course  for  the  nearly 
proficient  non-native  speaker  ot  English  needing  additional 
language  instruction  prior  to  undertaking  full-time  academic 
study  Speaking  and  listening  skills,  improvement  of  reading 
speed  and  comprehension,  and  development  of  writing  skills 
with  special  emphasis  on  research  papers  and  use  ol  the 
University  library  Special  fee  This  course  does  not  carry  credit 
towards  any  degree  at  the  university  and  does  not  count  m  the 
retention  plan 

UMEI  006  English  Pronunciation  (0)  individualized  class 
for  the  non-native  speaker  of  English  Diagnosis  of  individual 
pronunciation  problems  Practice  m  the  correct  pronunciation  of 
English  sounds  and  improvement  of  ability  to  speak  English  with 
proper  stress  and  intonation  patterns  Special  lee  This  course 
does  not  carry  credit  towards  any  degree  at  the  University  and 
does  not  count  m  the  Retention  Plan 
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UMEI  007  Workshop  for  Foreign  Teaching 
Assistants  (0)  For  graduate  leaching  assistants  who  are  not 
native  speakers  ol  English  and  who  need  to  improve  their  ability 
to  instruct  in  English  English  grammar  and  pronunciation 
Cultural  cues  to  enhance  classroom  management  and  basic 
instructional  techniques  Oral  presentations  keyed  to  each 
student's  discipline  will  be  video-taped  for  individ 
Special  lee  This  course  does  not  carry  credit  towards  any 
degree  at  the  University  and  does  not  count  m  the  Retention 
Plan 

URBS  —  Institute  for  Urban  Studies 

URBS     100    Introduction    to    Urban     Studies    (3) 

Contemporary  urban  patterns,  trends  and  problems  Ma(or 
urban  issues,  such  as  population,  the  economy,  land  use, 
housing,  neighborhood  development,  fiscal  and  unemployment 
crises,  and  social,  environmental,  and  political  controversies  ot 
metropolitan  areas  Urbanization  patterns  and  policies 
internationally 

URBS  210  Behavioral  and  Social  Dimensions  of  the 
Urban  Community  (3)  Urbamsm.  urbanization,  and  urban 
demography,  study  ot  the  institutional  framework  ot  urban  areas, 
including  administration,  politics,  finances,  and  communications. 


hun 


and  - 


URBS  220  Environmental  and  Technological 
Dimensions  of  the  Urban  Community  (3)  The  impact  ot 
environment  and  technology  on  urban  living  The  metropolis  as  a 
physical  structure,  including  its  housing,  land  use  and 
geography;  on  the  metropolis  as  a  physical  system,  including  its 
environment,  engineering  and  utilities,  and  on  public  policy 
issues  ot  technology  m  the  urban  areas 

URBS  350  Quantitative  Methods  in  Urban  Studies  (3) 

Prerequisite  two  of  URBS  100.  210.  or  220.  or  permission  ot 
instructor  A  practical  introduction  to  urban  data  sourses  and 
measurement,  basic  descriptive  statistics,  urban  data  collection, 
sampling  and  questionnaire  design,  field  techniques,  plan  use, 
introduction  to  computer  use  and  data  presentation 

URBS     397     Honors     Independent     Reading     (3) 

Prerequisite  admission  to  honors  program  in  URBS  or  other 
departments  Directed  reading  in  contemporary  urban  studies 

URBS  399  Independent  Study  in  Urban  Topics  (3) 

Prerequisite  permission  ot  instructor  or  one  URBS  course 
Directed  research  and  sludy  ot  selected  aspects  of  urban 
affairs 

URBS  410  The  Development  of  the  American  City  (3) 

The  evolution  of  the  American  city  and  American  city  planning 
Ways  m  which  the  interests  and  ideologies  of  American  city 
planners  have  shaped  and  responded  to  urban  development  in 
the  US 

URBS  420  Seminar  in  Urban  Literature  (3)  Prerequisite 
two  URBS  courses  or  permission  of  the  instructor  The  works  ot 
several  ol  the  major  20th  century  writers  m  urban  studies  A 
comparative  analysis  ol  the  perspectives  of  these  writers  on 
theoretical  and  substantive  urban  issues,  is  a  basis  for  more 
advanced  study  in  the  theory  and  process  ot  urbanization 

URBS  438  Urban  Internship  (1-6)  Prerequisite 
permission  of  the  department  Supervised  field  training  in  urban- 
oriented  programs  Emphasized  areas  ol  interest  are  ( 1 ) 
neighborhoods  and  communities.  (2)  organizations  and 
agencies.  (3)  specific  programs  The  student  will  be  assigned  to 
a  specific  agency  or  project  and  will  be  responsible  to  that 
agency  Class  meetings,  wntlen  reports,  instructor  conferences. 
and  a  student's  critique  ot  his  experience  are  included 
Repeatabte  to  a  maximum  ol  six  credits 


URBS  440  City  and  Regional  Economic 
Development  (3)  Prerequisite  URBS  210  and  ECON  105.  or 
ECON  201.  or  ECON  205  Emphasis  on  urban  Imance  and 
causes  of  urban  fiscal  stress,  the  spatial  patterns  of  employment 
and  population,  urban  labor  markets,  and  models  ol  urban  and 
regional  growth  and  decline  Focus  on  application  of  economic 
theory  and  urban  planning  techniques  to  issues  of  public  service 
delivery,  local  economic  development,  and  land  use  planning 

URBS  450  Problems  In  Urban  Law  (3)  Recommended 
preparation  six  credits  m  URBS  courses  A  survey  ot  the  urban 
legal  environment  and  special  legal  problems  ot  urban 
governments  and  public  interest  lawyers  Problems  related  to 
planning,  zoning,  eminent  domain  and  land  use  controls, 
consumer  protection  m  central  cities,  housing  codes  and  multiple 
dwelling  regulation,  public  accommodations  and  civil  rights 
ordinances,  defending  the  indigent,  and  welfare  delivery 
systems 

URBS  460  Urban  and  Regional  Planning  in 
Developing  Countries  (3)  The  theoretical  issues  ot  spatial 
development  from  a  comparative  urbanization  perspective  and 
analysis  ot  multiple  problems  facing  cities  m  developing 
countries  Current  government  planning  policies  and 
interventions 

URBS  470  Management  and  Administration  of 
Metropolitan  Areas  (3)  Management  and  administration  ot 
local  governments  in  metropolitan  areas  with  emphasis  on  cities, 
counties  and  special  districts  in  urban  areas  Urban 
governmental  organizations,  management  styles  and  service 
delivery  Contemporary  problems  conlrontmg  urban  local 
governments 


URBS  480  Urban  Theory  (3)  Contemporary  theories  of  the 
city  as  a  physical  and  an  institutional  system  Urban  theory  as 
integration  of  information  involving  economic,  political,  and 
social  dimensions  of  contemporary  cities 

URBS  488  Selected  Topics  in  Urban  Studies  (1-3) 

Prerequisite  permission  of  instructor  Topics  of  special  interest 
to  adv. u  Repeatable  to  a  maximum 

Dts  provided  subject  matter  \t 

URBS  498  Honors  Seminar  in  Selected  Topics  (3) 

Prerequisite  Admission  to  honors  program  in  URBS 
departments  Individual  reading  and  research,  and  group 
discussion  dealing  with  selected  major  contemporary  urban 
issues  Philosophy  and  growth  ol  new  towns,  emergent  forms  of 
urban  policy,  federal  legislation  and  the  cities,  citizen  attitudes 
toward  metropolitan  government;  housing  abandonment, 
rehabilitation,  and  new  construction,  the  urban  future,  major 
world  capitals:  and  urbanization  m  developing  nations  May  be 
repeated  to  a  maximum  of  six  credits  lor  credit  provided  the 
topics  are  different 

URBS  499  Honors  Thesis  (3-6)  Prerequisite  admissions 
to  honors  program  m  URBS  or  other  departments  Individual 
reading  and  research,  and  the  writing  ot  an  original  paper  on  an 
urban  topic  of  the  students  choice  under  the  guidance  of  a 
laculty  member 

WMST  —  Women's  Studies 

WMST  200  Introduction  to  Women's  Studies: 
Women  and  Society  (3)  An  interdisciplinary  study  ol  the 
status,  roles,  and  experiences  of  women  m  society  Sources 
from  a  variety  ol  fields  such  as  literature,  psychology,  history, 
and  anthropology,  focusing  on  the  writings  of  women 

WMST  250  Introduction  to  Women's  Studies: 
Women,  Art  and  Culture  (3)  An  exploration  of  women's 
creativity  Traditional  and  alternative  women's  cultures,  art. 
myth  literature,  and  theology  by  women,  women's  heroic 
journeys,  and  emerging  feminist  art  and  culture 

WMST  298  Selected  Topics  In  Womens  Studies  (1-3) 

Repeatable  to  a  maximum  ol  6  credits 


WMST     350    Feminist     Education     Practicum     (3) 

Corequisite  WMST  351  Teaching  practicum,  providing 
experience  in  the  facilitation  of  small  sections  of  lower  division 
introductory  survey  courses 

WMST     351      Feminist     Education     Analysis     (3) 

Corequisite  WMST  350  General  application  ot  feminist 
methodology  to  teaching  and  communication  skills,  teaching 
strategies,  motivation,  classroom  dynamics  and  knowledge  of 
students'  development  and  learning  styles 

WMST  400  Theories  of  Feminism  (3)  Prerequisite 
WMST  200  or  250.  or  consent  of  instructor  A  study  ot  feminist 
theories  Irom  an  interdisciplinary  perspective,  including  politics, 
sociology,  psychology,  anthropology,  and  philosophy 

WMST  490  Feminist  Reconceptualizations  (3) 
Prerequisites  WMST  200  or  250,  and  400  or  permision  of 
instructor  A  synthesis  of  feminist  theory  and  methodology, 
focusing  on  how  the  diversity  of  feminist  perspectives  aftects  the 
development  of  knowledge,  theory,  research,  and  pedagogy 

WMST  498  Special  Topics  In  Women's  Studies  (1-3) 

Repeatable  to  a  maximum  ot  6  credits  Prerequisite  a  course  on 
women  {ideally  WMST  200)  or  consent  ol  instructor 

WMST  499  Independent  Study  (1-3)  Prerequisite  three 
credits  m  women's  studies  courses  and  consent  ot  instructor 
Research  and  writing  or  specific  readings  on  a  topic  selected  by 
the  student,  supervised  by  a  faculty  member  of  the  Women's 
Studies  Program 

ZOOL  —  Zoology 

ZOOL  101  General  Zoology  (4)  rhree  '     ■■ 

and  two  hours  ot  laboratory  per  week  An  introduction  to  the 
modern  concepts  ot  biological  principles  and  animal  life 
Emphasis  on  the  functional  aspects  of  living  systems  with  a 
survey  of  the  physical  and  chemical  bases  ol  all  life  processes 
Intended  for  non-majors  with  no  zoology  background  who  need 
a  life  sciences  course  or  for  potential  zoology  majors  with  no 
high  school  biology  training 

ZOOL  181  Life  In  the  Oceans  (3)  Thre  lectures  per  week 

Prerequisite  an  introductory  course  m  biological  principles 
Consideration  of  major  groups  of  animals  and  plants  m  various 
marine  environments  and  man's  potential  uses  and  misuses  of 
the  ocean  Not  accepted  tor  credit  towards  the  zoology  major 

ZOOL  201  Human  Anatomy  and  Physiology  I  (4)  Two 

hours  of  lecture  and  tour  hours  of  laboratory  per  week 
Prerequisite  ZOOL  101  or  equivalent  A  thorough  introduction  to 
the  anatomy  and  physiology  of  the  skeletal  muscular,  nervous 
and  sensory  systems  introduction  to  cellular  physiology  Not 
accepted  for  credit  toward  the  zoology  major 

ZOOL  202  Human  Anatomy  and  Physiology  II  (4)  '  ■■■ 
hours  of  lecture  and  four  hours  of  laboratory  per  week 
Prerequisites  ZOOL  101  Of  equivalent  Introduction  to  the 
anatomy  and  physiology  of  the  cardiovascular,  respiratory, 
digestive,  excretory  and  reproductive  systems  Intermediary 
metabolism  and  endocrine  relationships  Not  accepted  for  credit 
toward  the  zoology  major 


ZOOL  210  Animal  Diversity  (4)  Two  one-hour  lectures 
and  two  two-hour  laboratories  per  week  A  comparative  sludy  of 
'  .ity  of  animal  form  and  function,  including  analysis  of 
structures  and  mechanisms  which  different  organisms  utilize  to 
cope  with  similar  requirements  of  life  Not  open  for  credit  to 
students  who  have  credit  in  ZOOL  293 

ZOOL  211  Cell  Biology  and  Physiology  (4)  Three 
h  laboratory  per  week  Prerequisite 
CHEM  103  Biochemical  and  physiological  mechanisms 
underlying  cellular  function  Properties  of  cells  which  make  lite 
possible  and  mechanisms  by  which  cells  provide  energy, 
reproduce,  and  regulate  and  integrate  with  each  other  and  the* 
environment 

ZOOL  212  Ecology,  Evolution  and  Behavior  (4)  Three 
lectures  and  one  three-hour  laborat  omental 

principles  underlying  the  diversity  ot  ecological,  evolutionary. 
and  behavioral  relationships  observed  in  nature,  including  the 
mechanisms  ol  natural  selection  leading  to  adaptation  of 
organisms  to  the  environmenl  Not  open  for  credit  to  students 
who  have  credit  m  ZOOL  270  OR  271 

ZOOL  2 1 3  Genetics  (4)  Three  lectures  and  one  three-hour 
laboratory  per  week  Prerequisites  one  semester  ol  organic 
chemistry  An  integration  of  the  basic  principles  ol  two  related 
subjects,  genetics  and  development  Composition, 
transmission,  and  function  ot  genetic  material,  basic  processes 
ot  animal  development,  and  the  role  ot  differential  gene 
expression  in  control  and  regulation  ol  development  Not  open 
lor  credit  to  students  who  have  credit  m  ZOOL  230  or  246 

ZOOL   299   Supplemental   Study   in   Zoology   (1-3) 

Prerequisite  consent  of  department  Research  or  special  study 
to  complement  a  course  taken  previously  which  is  not  fully 
equivalent  to  current  departmental  requirements  Credit 
according  to  work  done  Repeatable  to  a  maximum  of  sot 
credits 

ZOOL  301  Biological  Issues  and  Scientific  Evidence 

(3)  Prerequisite  an  introductory  college  level  biology  course 
The  process  ol  scientific  inquiry  m  biology,  using  as  models  two 
areas  m  which  scientific  data  ol  social  importance  is  subject  to 
widely  differing  interpretations  ( 1 )  evolution  vs  creationism,  (2) 
measurement  ol  human  intelligence  The  provisional  nature  ot 
scientidc  truth  Evolution  and  creation -science  viewpoints 
Intelligence  testing  is  viewed  from  a  historical  perspective  of  its 
origins  m  19th  century  craniometry  and  the  subsequent 
development  of  intelligence  tests 

ZOOL  308  Honors  Seminar  ( 1 )  One  hour  of  discussion  per 

week  Prerequisite  participation  m  honors  program  Guided 
discussion  ol  topics  of  current  interest  Repeatable  lo  total  of 
lour  hours  credit 

ZOOL     309     Honors     Independent     Study     (1-4) 

Prerequisite  participation  in  the  honors  program  Study  ol 
classical  material  by  way  ol  guided  independent  study  and 
laboratory  experiments  Repeatable  to  a  total  of  1 2  hours  credit 

ZOOL  318  Honors  Research  (1-2)  Prerequisite 
participation  m  the  honors  program  A  laboratory  research 
problem,  required  each  semester  during  honors  participation 
and  culminating  in  a  honors  thesis  Repeatable  to  a  total  of  eight 
hours  credit 

ZOOL    319    Special    Problems    In    Zoology    (1-2) 

Prerequisites  a  major  m  zoology  or  biological  sciences,  a 
minimum  ol  3  0  GPA  m  the  biological  sciences  and  consent  of 
the  instructor  Research  or  integrated  read«ng  *\  zoology  A 
student  may  register  several  times  and  receive  up  to  8  semester 
hours  of  credit 

ZOOL  326  Biology  of  Reproduction  (3)  Prerequisite  an 
introductory  level  course  m  the  die  sciences,  or  consent  ot 
instructor  The  biology  of  the  reproductive  system  with  emphsstt 
on  mammals  and,  m  particular,  on  human  reproduction 
Hormone  actions,  sperm  production,  ovuiaton,  sexual 
differentiation,  sexual  behavior,  contraception,  pregnancy. 
lactation,  maternal   behavior  and  menopause 

ZOOL  328  Selected  Topics  in  Zoology  (1-4)  Lectures. 
seminars,  mmi-courses  and  other  special  instruction  m  various 
zoological  subjects  The  contents  and  format  ol  the  course 
change  frequently  and  students  may  register  (or  it  more  than 
once  up   to  a  total  ol  six  credits 

ZOOL  330  Biological  Aspects  of  Aging  (3)  Prerequarte 
a  college  level  course  m  oology  or  zoology  A  survey  of  the 
biological  changes  occurring  <n  celts,  tissues  and  organs  ol 
aging  vertebrates  Experimental  evidence  and  current  theories 
of  the  underlying  mechanisms  ot  ag*>g.  inctudng  both  genetic 
and  environmental  effects  Not  acceptable  as  credit  toward  the 
major    m  zoology 

ZOOL  346  Human  Genetics  and  Society  (3) 
Prerequisites  two  college  courses  n  the  natural  sciences 
and/or  mathematics  For  non-btoiogcal  science  students 
seeking  an  underslarxfcng  of  genetics,  especially  as  it  relates  to 
humans  and  the  decisions  they  may  have  to  make  as  ndrvduais 
and  members  of  society  Study  ot  genes,  their  mutation  and 
transmittal,  and  the  effect  ol  recent  discoveries  on  present  and 
future  generations  Not  accepted  for  credit  towards  the  zoology 
major 


ZOOL  —  Zoology  209 


ZOOL  361  Invertebrate  Behavior  (3)  Two  lectures  and 
three  hours  of  laboratory  per  week  Prerequisite  a  college  level 
course  m  zoology  or  a  related  discipline  An  introduction  to 
invertebrate  behavior  with  emphasis  on  the  observation, 
description  and  quantification  of  normal  behavior  in  a  variety  ot 
animals  This  course  does  not  fullilt  the  requirement  of  upper 
division  laboratory  courses  for  zoology  majors 
ZOOL  381  Natural  History  of  the  Chesapeake  Bay 
(3)  Three  lectures  per  week  and  at  least  one  Saturday  field  trip 
Prerequisites  a  course  in  biological  sciences  or  permission  of 
instructor  Consideration  ot  the  maior  groups  of  organisms 
associated  with  the  Chesapeake  Bay  and  current  issues  that 
determine  man's  present  and  future  uses  for  the  Chesapeake 
and  its  biota  Not  accepted  as  credit  tor  the  zoology  major 
ZOOL  390  Comparative  Vertebrate  Morphology  (4) 
Two  hours  of  lecture  and  six  hours  ot  labortory  per  week 
Prerequisite  ZOOL  210  or  ZOOL  212  or  the  equivalent  A 
comparative  study  of  adaptive  modifications  <n  vertebrate 
structure  and  function  as  a  result  of  natural  selection 
ZOOL  411  Call  Biology  (4)  Three  hours  ot  lecture  and  tour 
hours  of  laboratory  per  week  Prerequisites  ZOOL  21 1  and  213. 
CHEM  243  or  245,  MATH  140  or  220.  or  permission  of  the 
instructor  A  study  of  the  molecular  and  biochemical  basis  ot  cell 
structure  and  of  integrated  functions  ot  the  subceilar  organelles, 
with  an  emphasis  on  eukaryotes 

ZOOL  413  Biophysics  (3)  Three  lectures  a  week 
Prerequisites  ZOOL  211,  PHYS  122  or  142.  and  MATH  140  or 
220  An  introduction  to  the  ideas  and  methods  used  in 
biophysics  to  analyze  the  functional  componenls  ot  cells  and 
tissues  as  physical -chemical  systems 

ZOOL  415  Call  Differentiation  (3)  Prerequisite  ZOOL 
21 1  or  213  The  processes  by  which  cells  become  differentiated 
from  each  other  during  development,  with  an  emphasis  on  the 
biochemical  and  ultrastructural  mechanisms  ot  these  changes 
ZOOL  421  Neurophysiology  (4)  Three  hours  of  lecture 
and  three  hours  of  laboratory  per  week  Prerequisites  an 
introductory  course  in  zoology  or  biology  (eg,  ZOOL  211), 
CHEM  233,  and  physics  through  an  introduction  to  electricity  and 
magnetism  The  physiology  ol  nerves,  muscles  and  sensory 
receptors  and  aspects  of  central  nervous  system  physiology 
ZOOL  422  Vertebrate  Physiology  (4)  Three  hours  of 
lecture  and  three  hours  of  laboratory  per  week  Prerequisites 
ZOOL  2 1 1  and  one  semester  of  organic  chemistry  or  permission 
ol  instructor  A  study  of  the  cardiovascular,  hemopoietic, 
gastrointestinal,  renal  and  respiratory  systems  Chemical  and 
endoenne  regulation  of  physiological  functions  m  higher 
vertebrates  with  emphasis  on  mammals 
ZOOL  426  General  Endocrinology  (3)  Three  hours  of 
lecture  per  week  Prerequisites  ZOOL  21 1.  CHEM  233.  and 
CHEM  243  Functions  and  the  functioning  of  the  endocrine 
glands  of  animals  with  special  reference  to  the  vertebrates 
ZOOL  430  Vertebrate  Embryology  (4)  Two  hours  of 
lecture  and  six  hours  of  laboratory  per  week  Prerequisites 
ZOOL  211  and  213,  or  permission  of  instructor  Vertebrate 
embrvogenesis,  developmental  physiology  and  experimental 
embryology 

ZOOL  431  Advanced  Developmental  Biology  (3) 
Prerequisites  ZOOL  211,  213,  and  an  upper  division  course  m 
cell  biology  or  developmental  biology  A  study  ot  the  progression 
of  selected  problems  in  developmental  biology  from  their  origins 
m  classical  experimental  embryology  to  their  current  status  in 
modern  developmental  biology,  through  analysis  of  original 
articles  and  experimental  results 

ZOOL  440  Evolution  (3)  Prerequisites  ZOOL  210.  ZOOL 
212,  and  ZOOL  213  A  consideration  ot  current  thought  in 
regard  to  the  evolution  of  living  organisms 
ZOOL  444  Advanced  Evolutionary  Biology  (3)  Three 
hours  of  lecture  per  week  Prerequisites  ZOOL  440  or 
equivalent,  one  semester  of  calculus  The  nature  and 
consequences  ot  organic  evolution  m  relation  to  present  day 
geography  and  geologic  time  Topics  covered  will  include 
organic  diversity  gradients  m  space  and  time,  rates  of  evolution, 
co-evolution  and  extinctions  Particular  emphasis  will  be  placed 
m  the  synthesis  of  information  and  on  construction  and 
evaluation  of  hypotheses 


ZOOL  445  Genetic  Analysis  (3)  Prerequisites  a  course  in 

genetics  (e  g  .  ZOOL  213)  and  CHEM  233    A  consideration  ot 

the  mechanisms  involved  in  Ihe     transmission  of  hereditary 

factors  in  eukaryotes  Emphasis  on  the  experimental  evidence 

and  its  interpretation  which  underlies  our  present  knowledge  of 

heredity 

ZOOL    446    Molecular    Genetics    (3)    Prerequisites    A 

course  in  genetics  (eg  .  ZOOL  213)  and  a  course  m  organic 

chemistry  The  molecular  basis  of  gene  structure  and  function 

Regulation  of  differential  gene  expression 

ZOOL  447  Experimental  Genetics  (4)  Two  hours  ot 

lecture  and  six  hours  of  laboratory  per  week    Prerequisites  two 

courses  m  genetics,  one  ol  which  included    laboratory  work 

(e  g  ,  ZOOL  213).  and  permission  ot  instructor    A  methodology 

and  techniques  course  considering  experimental  design,    the 

use    of    diverse    organisms    and    instrumentation    and    the 

presentation    and  interpretation  of  data 

ZOOL  455  General  Immunology  (3)  Prerequisites  ZOOL 

2 1 1  and  213  Basic  principles  of  immuno  biology , 
immunochemistry  and  immunogenetics  with  emphasis  on  the 
cellular  and  molecular  basis  of  the  immune  response  cells  of  the 
immune  system  and  their  development,  interactions  and 
physiologic  environment,  the  antibody  response  and  interaction 
with  antigen  cell  mediated  immunity  genetic  regulation  of  the 
immune  response,  and  Ihe  relationship  ol  the  immune  system  to 
disease  Credit  not  given  for  both  ZOOL  455  and  MICB  450 
ZOOL  456  Laboratory  In  General  Immunology  (1) 
Three  hours  ot  laboratory  per  week  Pre-  or  corequisite  ZOOL 
455  Methodology  and  experimentation  employed  in  basic  and 
applied  immunological  research  detection,  isolation  and 
purification  of  antibodies,  hybridoma  production  by  cell  fusion, 
maintenance  of  cell  lines,  purification  ot  lymphoid  cell 
populations,  detection  ot  cell  mediated  immunity,  and 
mathematical  analysis  of  immunological  data 

ZOOL  460  Ethology  (3)  Prerequisites  ZOOL  210  and  ZOOL 

212  A  course  in  physiology  is  recommended  An  introduction  to 
the  principles  of  animal  behavior  with  emphasis  on  physiological 
bases,  ecological  correlates  and  evolutionary  aspects  of 
behavior 

ZOOL  461  Ethology  Laboratory  (3)  One  hour  of  lecture 
and  six  hours  of  laboratory  per  week  Prerequisite  or 
corequisite  ZOOL  460  or  equivalent  Training  m  the  description 
ot  behavior,  methods  ot  quantification  and  experimentation,  and 
the  mathematical  treatment  of  behavioral  data 
ZOOL  465  Behavioral  Ecology  (4)  Prerequisites  ZOOL 
2 1 2  or  permission  of  instructor  Three  lectures  and  one  two-hour 
discussion-laboratory  per  week  The  ways  m  which  natural  and 
social  environments  shape  individual  behavior  The  influence  of 
evolution  on  patterns  of  individual  adaptation  Use  of  the 
evolutionary  paradigm  to  investigate  specific  problems  m  animal 
and  human  behavior 

ZOOL  470  Advanced  Animal  Ecology  (2)  Prerequisites 
ZOOL  212.  a  course  in  calculus,  and  a  course  in  statistics  A 
course  m  genetics  is  strongly  recommended  Theory  of 
population  growth  and  regulation,  life  tables  and  population 
projection  theory  ot  competition  and  predation,  diversity  analysis 
and  island  geography  Emphasis  on  current  literature  and 
research  m  ecological  theory 

ZOOL  471  Laboratory  and  Field  Ecology  (2)  Four 
hours  of  laboratory  and  field  work  per  week  Co-  or  prerequisite 
ZOOL  470  Laboratory  and  field  exercises  involving  problems  of 
contemporary  ecological  interest,  population  density  regulation, 
community  structure,  and  spatial  pattern  diversity  in  both 
terrestrial  and  aquatic  systems  Topics  coordinated  with  those 
presented  in  ZOOL  470 


ZOOL  472  Protozoology  (4)  Two  hours  of  lecture  and  six 
hours  of  laboratory  including  lield  trips  per  week  Prerequisite 
one  year  ot  biology  Basic  conceptual  treatmenl  of  free-Wing 
,ii  -i  i  j.ir.r.iii'  (jioiozoan  functional  morphology  He  history  and 
systematics  The  laboratory  will  stress  observations  of 
protozoa.  Irving  and  stained,  collected  from  diverse  habits 
ZOOL  473  Marine  Ecology  (3)  Prerequisites  A  course  m 
invertebrate  zoology  or  animal  diversity,  and  ZOOL  470.  or 
permission  of  the  instructor  Courses  in  evolution  and  animal 
behavior  are  strongly  recommended  A  detailed  analysis  ot  the 
evolutionary  ecology  ol  marine  invertebrates  emphasis  on 
lesdng  of  theories  and  on  current  literature 
ZOOL  475  General  Parasitology  (4)  Two  hours  of  lecture 
and  six  hours  of  laboratory  per  week  Prerequisites  ZOOL  210. 
212  and  one  semester  ol  organic  chemistry  A  consideration  ot 
the  phenomenon  ot  parasitism  through  a  study  of  the  structure, 
function  and  host  relationships  ot  parasitic  organisms 
ZOOL  477  Symblology  (3)  Prerequisite  ZOOL  210  An 
introduction  to  basic  concepts  ot  symbiosis  Adaptations  for 
establishment  of  symbiotic  associations,  symbiote  nutrition  and 
metabolism,  responses  of  the  host  and  ecology  ot  the  host- 
symbiote  complex 

ZOOL  480  Aquatic  Biology  (4)  Two  hours  of  lecture  and 
six  hours  of  laboratory  per  week  Prerequisites  a  course  m 
ammal  diversity  (e  g  ,  ZOOL  210)  and  a  course  m  ecology  (e  g  . 
ZOOL  212)  An  investigation  ol  the  relationships  ot  freshwater 
and  estuarme  biotic  communities  to  their  environment 
ZOOL  461  The  Biology  of  Marine  and  Eatuarine 
Invertebrates  (4)  Two  hours  of  lecture  and  six  hours  of 
laboratory  per  week  Prerequisite  one  year  ot  zoology  including 
ZOOL  2 1 0  or  equivalent  A  study  of  the  taxonomy  and  functional 
morphology  of  the  invertebrates,  exclusive  of  insects  Emphasis 
on  the  study  of  living  material 

ZOOL  482  Marine  Vertebrate  Zoology  (4)  Two  hours  ot 
lecture  and  six  hours  of  laboratory  per  week  Prerequisite  two 
years  of  zoology  including  ZOOL  210  and  ZOOL  213  A 
consideration  of  the  evolution,  taxonomy,  morphology, 
physiology,  behavior  and  ecology  of  marine  and  estuarme 
protochordates  and  vertebrates 

ZOOL  483  Vertebrate  Zoology  (4)  Two  hours  of  lecture 
and  four  hours  of  laboratory  per  week  Prerequisite  ZOOL  212 
or  permission  of  instructor  The  identification  classification, 
habits,  and  behavior  of  vertebrates  with  emphasis  on  fresh 
water,  terrestrial  and  aerial  forms,  and  a  consideration  of  the 
evolution  of  living  and  fossil  representatives 
ZOOL  492  Form  and  Pattern  In  Organlams  (3) 
Prerequisites  one  year  ol  calculus,  one  year  ol  physics,  one 
semester  of  introductory  biology  A  lecture  course  in  structural 
and  functional  interpretation  of  form  m  organisms  Pattern 
formation  in  morphogenesis,  mathematical  description  of 
shape,  methods,  and  examples  ol  lunctional  analysis  of  form, 
and  patterns  of  morphological  diversity  through  space  and  time 
ZOOL  495  Mammalian  Histology  (4)  Two  hours  of  lecture 
and  six  hours  of  laboratory  per  week  Prerequisites  ZOOL  21 1 
AN0  422,  or  permission  of  the  instructor  A  study  of  the 
microscopic  anatomy,  ultrastructure  and  histophysiology  of 
tissues  and  organs  ot  mammals 
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6   Faculty  Listing 


Aaron,   Henry   J.   Prolessor.   Part-time.  Economics    BA, 

University  of  California  (Los  Angeles).    1958.  MA,  Harvard 

University.  1960,  PhD.  1963 

Abed,  Eyad  H.  Assistant  Professor.  Electrical  Engineering 

B  S  .    Massachusetts   Institute   ot    Technology.    1979.    M  S  . 

University  ol  California  (Berkeley).  1981.  Ph  D  .  1982 

Adams,  Jsffray  D.  Assistant  Professor.  Mathematics  B  A  . 

Johns  Hopkins  University.  1977,  Ph  D  .  Yale  University,  1981 

Adams,  John  Q-,  III  Professor.  Economics   A  B  .  Oberlm 

College,  1960.  Ph  D  .  University  ol  Texas.  1965 

Adama,  William  W.  Prolessor,  Mathematics  B  A  .  University 

ot  California  (Los  Angeles).  1959.  Ph  D  ,  Columbia  University, 

1964 

Adea,    Ibrahim    Z.   Assistant   Professor.   Zoology    B/A/. 

University  of  California  (Los  Angeles),  1971,  Ph  D  .  1976 

Adgar,  Carolyn  T.  Research  Associate.  Special  Education 

B  A  ,  Ball  Stale  University.  1961,  MA,  University  ol  Maryland. 

1975,  M  S  ,  Georgetown  University.  1978.  Ph  D  .  1984 

Adler,  laldora  Prolessor.  Chemistry  and  Biochemistry  and 

Geology     B  S  .    Brooklyn    College.     1942.    M  S .    Brooklyn 

Polytechnic  Institute.  1947,  Ph  D  ,  1952 

Agar,  Michael  H.  Professor.  Anthropology   A  B  .  Stanford 

University.  1967.  Ph  D  .  University  ol  Calilornia  (Berkeley),  1971 

Aggour,  M.  Sharif  Associate  Professor,  Civil  Engineering 

B  S  ,  Cairo  University,   1964,  M  S  .   1966.  Ph  D  .  University  of 

Washington.  1972 

Agrawala,  Aahok  K.  Professor.  Computer  Science   B  S  . 

Agra  University,  1960,  B  E  .  Indian  Institute  ol  Science,  1963. 

M  E  .   1965.  Ph  D  .  Harvard  University,  1970 

Agra,    Gene    P.    Associate   Prolessor.    Education   Policy. 

Planning  and  Administration    BA,  Macalester  College,   1951 

B  S  .  University  ol  Minnesota,  1953.  M  A  .  1956,  Ph  0  .  University 

ol  Illinois  (Urbana).  1964 

Aguilar-Mora,   Jorga   Associate  Prolessor,   Spanish  and 

Portuguese  B  A  .  Universidad  Nacional  de  Mexico.  1974.  Ph  D  . 

El  Colegio  de  Mexico.  1976 

Ahad,  Rafiul  Assistant  Professor.  College  ot  Business  and 

Management   B  Sc  .  Burma  Arts  and  Science  University.  1973. 

M  Sc  .  1975.  M  Sc  .  Asian  Institute  ot  Technology.  1980.  Ph  D  . 

University  ol  Southern  Calilornia.  1985 

A'Haarn,  Michael  F.  Prolessor,  Physics  and  Astronomy, 

Acting  Director,  Astronomy  Program    BS,  Boston  College, 

1961,  Ph  D  ,  University  ot  Wisconsin,  1966 

Ahrena,  Richard  A.  Professor,  Food,  Nutrition  and  institution 

Administration    B  S  .    University   ot   Wisconsin.    1958,    Ph  D  , 

University  ol  California  (Davis).  1963 

Aiello,  Elaine  L.  Instructor.  Part-time.  Special  Education  B  S  . 

Gallaudet  College.  1966.  M  A  .  Western  Maryland,  1975 

Alnane,   Sami  instructor.  Mechanical  Engineering    Naitnse 

Mecamque,    University    ol    Grenoble    (France).     1979,    MS . 

University  ot  Maryland,  1982 

Albrecht,    Pedro   Prolessor.   Civil   Engineering    Dipt    Ing , 

Federal  Institute  ol   Technology  (Switzerland).    1962.   Ph  0  . 

Lehigh  University.  1972 

Alexander,    Charles,    Jr.    Lecturer.    Part-time    Electrical 

Engineering   B  S  .  Lowell  Technological  Institute.   1962.  M  S  . 

University    ot    New    Hampshire     1965,    PhD.    University    ol 

Maryland    1973 

Alexander,  Jamea  C.  Prolessor.  Mathematics  B  A  .  Johns 

Hopkins  University.  1964.  Ph  D  .  1968 

Alexander,      Millard      H.      Prolessor.     Chemistry     and 

Biochemistry    B  A  .  Harvard.   1964.  Ph  D  .  University  of  Paris. 

1967 

Alford,    C.    Fred    Assistant    Prolessor.    Government    and 

Politics  B  A  .  Austin  College.  1969,  M  A  ,  University  ol  Texas. 

1971 

Allan,  J.  Oavld  Prolessor,  Zoology  B  Sc  .  University  ol  British 

Columbia   1966  M  S  .  University  ol  Michigan.  1968  Ph  0 . 197 1 

Allan,   Thomaa  K.  Associate  Prolessor,  Counseling  and 

Personnel  Services  B  S  .  Northwestern  University,  1950  MA, 

University  ol  Maryland    1964  Ph  D  .  1966 

Allen,  Ira  R.  Lecturer,  Part-time,  College  ol  Journalism  B  S  . 

University  ol  Maryland,  1970 

Allen,     LaRue    Associate    Prolessor     Psychology     A  B . 

Radclille  College.  1972.  M  S  .  Yale  Univesity.  1973.  Ph  D  .  Yale 

University.  1980 


Allen,     Redfleld     W.     Prolessor.    Part-time     Mechanical 

Engineering    B  S  .  University  ot  Maryland.   1943.  MS  ,    1949. 

Ph  D  .  University  ot  Minnesota.  1959 

Allen.    Roger   J.   Associate  Prolessor.   Health  Education 

BSE.  University  of  Kansas.  1976.  M  S  .  1977,  Ph  D  .  University 

ol  Maryland,  1979 

Alley,  Carroll  O.,  Jr.  Prolessor.  Physics  and  Astronomy 

B  S  .  University  of  Richmond,  1948,  M  A  ,  Princeton  University, 

1951.  PhD.  1962 

Allison,    Elizabeth    G.    Lecturer.    Part-time.    College    ol 

Journalism  B  A  ,  University  ot  South  Florida.  1983 

Almenas,   Kazya  K.   Associate  Prolessor.  Chemical  and 

Nuclear  Engineering  B  S  .  University  ol  Nebraska.  1957,  Ph  D  . 

University  and  Polylechmc  of  Warsaw,  1968 

Almon,  Clopper,  Jr.  Professor,  Economics  A  B  .  Vanderbilt 

University,   1956   Ph  D  .  Harvard  University.  1962 

Aloimonos,  John  Assistant  Prolessor,  Computer  Science 

BS.  University  of  Athens  (Greece).   1981    MS  .  University  ol 

Rochester.  1984,  Ph  D  .  1986 

Alston-Mills,  Brenda  Assistant  Prolessor.  Animal  Sciences 

A  B  ,  Lycoming  College,  1967.  M  Sc  .  Michigan  State  University. 

1972.  PhD.  1984 

Alt,  Frank  B.  Associate  Prolessor.  College  ol  Business  and 

Management    BSE.   Johns   Hopkins   University.    1967    MS. 

Georgia  Institute  ot  Technology.  1973.  Ph  0  .  1977 

Alter,  Mary  K.  Instructor.  Mathematics   B  S  .  University  of 

Maryland.  1957 

Altman,   Barbara  Lecturer.  Sociology    BA.  Pennsylvania 

State  University.  1958,  M  A  ,  University  of  Maryland.  1976.  Ph  D  , 

1984 

Amatucci,     Joyce     Instructor.    Part-time.     Spanish    and 

Portuguese   8  A  .  University  ot  Maryland.  1970 

Amerahek,  Kathleen  G.  Associate  Prolessor.  Curriculum 

and  Instruction    B  S  .  Indiana  State  College  (Pennsylvania). 

1951.    MEd.    Pennsylvania    Slate   University.    1957.    PhD. 

University  ot  Minnesota.  1966 

Amir,  Amlhood  Assistant  Prolessor,  Computer  Science  B  S  , 

Bar  Han  University.  Magna  Cum  Laude,   1975.  M  S  .  Bar  Man 

University,   1976,  Ph  D  ,   1983 

Ammon,  Herman  L.  Professor,  Chemistry  and  Biochemistry 

B  Sc  ,  Brown  University.  1958,  Ph  D  ,  University  ol  Washington. 

1963 

Amodeo,  Stefanla  instructor.  French  and  Italian  Laurea  m 

Literature,  Genoa  University  (Italy),  1964 

Amola,    Carol    M.    Instructor.    Special    Education     B  S . 

University  ot  Maryland.   1968   M  S  ,   1976 

Anand,   Davinder  K.  Prolessor.  Mechanical  Engineering 

B  S  .  George  Washington  University.  1959   M  S  .  1961.  Ph  D  . 

1965 

Anastos,    George    Prolessor    Emeritus.    Zoology     B  S . 

University  ol  Akron.  1942.  M  A  ,  Harvard  University,  1947,  Ph  D  . 

1949 

Anderson,  Amel  Assistant  Dean.  Colleges  ol  Agriculture  and 

Lite  Sciences    B  S  ,  Jackson  State   University,    1962    M  S  . 

University  ol  Houston,  1969,  Ed  D  ,  Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute 

and  Stale  Umv  .   1976 

Anderson,   Clarita   S.   Lecturer.   Textiles  and  Consumer 

Economics  B  S  .  University  of  Minnesota.  1959,  Ph  D  .  University 

of  Maryland,  1985 

Anderaon,  C.  Raymond  Associate  Prolessor.  industrial 

Technological  and  Occupational  Education    Associate  Dean. 

College  ol  Education  B  S  ,  University  ot  Maryland.  1954,  M  Ed  . 

1959  Ed  D  .  1969 

Anderson,    Elaine    A.    Assistant   Professor.   Family   and 

Community  Development    B  S  .   The  University  ol  Nebraska. 

1973.  MS.   The  Pennsylvania   Stale  University.    1975.   PhD. 
1978 

Andereon,  John  D.  Jr.  Prolessor.  Aerospace  Engineering 

B  S  .  University  ol  Florida.  1959   Ph  D    Ohio  State  University. 

1966 

Anderaon,  J.  Robert  Professor.  Physics  and  Astronomy 

B  S  .  Iowa  State  University    1955   Ph  D     1963 

Anderaon.  Nancy  S.  Professor.  Psychology  B  A  .  University 

ol  Colorado.  1952   M  A  .  Ohio  Stale  University.  1953.  Ph  0  . 

1956 


Anderaon,  Vernon  C.  Professor  Emeritus.  Admrnstrabon. 

Supervision  and  Curriculum  B  S  .  University  of  Minnesota.  1930. 

M  A  .  1936  Ph  D  .  University  ol  Colorado.  1942 

Andreedla,  71m  D.  Assistant  Prolessor.  Part-Una.  Chemcal 

and  Nuclear  Engineering    BS  .  University  of  Maryland.    1974 

MS  .  1977  PhD  .  1981 

Andrews,  J.  Edward  Vmimg  Prolessor.  Education  Pokey. 

Planning  and  Administration    B  S  .   Frostburg   State  Cosege. 

1967.  MEd    University  of  Maryland    1961   Ed  D.  1968 

Angle,  Jay  8.  Assistant  Prolessor.  Agronomy  B  S  .  University 

ol  Maryland    1975    M  S  .    1978.  Ph  D  .  University  ol  Masoun. 

1980 

Anjanappa,       Munlswameppe      Assistant      Prolessor. 

Mechanical  Engineering   B  E  .  University  ol  Bangalore  (Irate). 

1973.  M  E  .  University  ol  Madras  (mesa).  1975.  Ph  D  .  Unversrty 

ol  Maryland.  1986 

Ankem,  Sreeramamurthy  Assistant  Prolessor.  Chemcal 

and  Nuclear  Engineering  M  E  .  Indian  Institute  ol  Science.  1974. 

Ph  D  .  Polytechnic  Institute  ol  New  York.  1980 

Annand,  Vlkl  Lecturer.  Recreation  B  S    Pennsytvenw  Stale 

University.  1969.  M  Ed  .  George  Washnglon  University   1973 

Ansell,  Joeeph  P.  Assistant  Prolessor  Housing  and  Design 

BA       Knox    College      1971.    MFA.    George    Washngton 

University.  1975 

Anaello,  Edward  F.  Attxiate  Associate  Prolessor.  Famsy  and 

Community  Development.   Acting  Director    Center  on  Agxtg 

A  B    Boston  College.  1966  M  Ed    Unversrty  ol  Masouri.  1867. 

Ph  D  .  1970 

Anapacher,    William    B.    Lecturer.    Part-tane.    Electrical 

Engineering   B  S  .  Washngton  University.  1936  M  S    University 

ol  Maryland.  1950 

Antman,  Stuart  S.  Prolessor  Mathematics  B  S  .  Rensselaer 

Polytechnic  Institute.  1961.  M  S  .  Unversrty  ol  Mnnesota,  1963. 

Ph  D  .  1965 

Antonaen,  Thomaa  M.  Associate  Prolessor.  Physics  and 

Astronomy.    .   Electrical   Engineering    B  S  .   Cornel  University. 

1973.  MS.  1976.  PhD     1977 

Ards,   Sheila  0.  lecturer    School  ol  Pubfcc  Altars    M  S  . 

Carnegie-Mellon  University.  1983 

Arenda,  Richard  I.  Prolessor  and  Chavperson.  Curncukm 

and  Instruction    B  S  .  Eastern  Oregon  CoSege,    1969.  M  A . 

University  ol  Iowa.  1961.  Ph  D  .  University  ol  Oregon.  1972 

Armatrong,  Earlene  Associate  Prolessor.  Entomology  B  S  . 

North   Carolina   Central   University.    1969.   MS.    1970    PhD. 

Cornell  University.  1975 

Armatrong,  Richard  N.  Associate  Prolessor.  Chemistry  end 

Biochemistry    B  S     Western  Bnois   Unversrty.    1970.   Ph  D  . 

Marquette  University,  1974 

Armatrong,  Ronald  W.  Prolessor.  Mechancal  Engneerng 

B  E  S  .  Johns  Hopkins  University.  1955  M  Sc  .  Camegis  Melon 

University.  1957.  Ph  D  .  Carneigie-Meion  Unversrty.  1958 

Arnold,  Douglaa  Associate  Prolessor.  Mathematics    A  B . 

Brown  University.  1975.  S  M  .  Unversity  ot  Cncago.  1976.  Ph  0  . 

1979 

Arrtghi,     Margarita     A.     Assistant    Prolessor.    Phyecal 

Education  B  S  .  Westtiampton  College.  1958  M  S  .  University  ot 

Maryland.      1962      Ph  D .     Unversrty     ol     North     Cerosna 

(Greensboro),   1974 

Aabjorneen,    Odd   A.   Prolessor.   Chemcal   and  Nudeer 

Engineering   Professor.  Systems  Research  Center   BS.  The 

Technical  institute  ol  Norwey.  1955   Ph  0  .  1972 

Aahley,    Roy   D.   instructor    frxjustnat.   Technotoojcel  end 

Occupational  Education    B  S  .  Cosege  ol  w*am  and  Mary. 

1960  M  S  .  University  ol  Southern  CeMonna    1980  M  S  .  Central 

Michigan  Unversrty.  1981 

Asrea,   Alem   Assistant  instructor    Afro-Amencan  Sluckes 

B  A  .  Howsrd  University.   1971    MA.  1974 

Aaaad,  Ar)ang  J.  Associate  Prolessor  Cosege  ol  Busness 

and  Management  B  S  .  Massachusetts  Institute  ol  Technology. 

1971    MS  .   1976   PhD     1978 

Atchleon,  WllUem  F.  Professor   Computer  Soence   AB. 

Georgetown  Cosege  (Kentucky)     1938    M  A     unversrty  ol 

Kentucky.  1940.  Ph  D  .  Unversrty  ol  Irat  (Urbane)    1943 

A  they,      Whitfield     T.     Lecturer      Pert-tme.     Electncel 

Engineering   r  s  .  Auburn  University.  1964   M  S  .  1966.  Ph  0  . 

Tufts  Unversrty.  1975 
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Atlas,  Robert  Visiting  Ledum,  part-time,  Meteorology  BS  . 

Parks  College  ol  SI   Louis.   1970.  MS     New  York 

1973.  Ph  D  .  1976 

Auchard.  John  F.  Assistant  Prolessor.  English   AB.  New 

York  University.  1970  M  A  .  University  ot  Michigan    1971, PhD. 

University  ol  North  Carolina.   1980 

Auarbach,    Jonathan   Assistant  Prolessor.  English    BA. 

University  ot  Cdtilorma  (Santa  Cru/),  1976.  M  A  ,  Johns  Hopkins 

University    1978  Ph  0  .  .  1984 

Augustine,  Patricia  C.  Adiunct  Assistant  Prolessor.  Poultry 

Science   B  S  .  University  ol  Maryland.  19SS,  M  S  .  1976   Ph  D 

1980 

Aualandar.      Joseph      Prolessor.      Mathematics      BS, 

Massachusetts  Institute  ot  Technology.  1952,  M  S  .  University  ol 

Pennsylvania,  1953,  Ph  D  .  1957 

Austlng,     Richard    H.    Associate    Prolessor.    Computer 

Science     B  S  .    Xavter    University.    1953.    M  S .    Saint    Louis 

University.  1955.  Ph  0  .  Catholic  University  of  America.  1963 

Avaratt.     Elizabeth     H.     Assistant    lo    the    Dean    lor 

Development.    School   ol    Public    Affairs     BA.   Connecticut 

College.  1980 

Averse.  Elizabeth  S.  Lecturer.  Part-time.  College  ol  Library 

and  Inlormalion  Services   B  A  ,  Colby  College,   1966    M  Ln  , 

Emory  University.  1968.  Ph  D  ,  Drexell  University.  1984 

Axlay,    John    H.    Prolessor    Emeritus.    Agronomy     B  A  , 

University  ol  Wisconsin.    1937,  M  S  .  University  ol  Maryland. 

1942.  PhD  .  University  ol  Wisconsin.   1945 

Aycock.  Marvin  K.,  Jr.  Prolessor  and  Acting  Chairman. 

Agronomy    B  S  .  North  Carolina  State  University,    1959;   M  S  , 

1963.  Ph  0  ,  Iowa  Slate  University,  1966 

Aylward,  Thomas  J.  Prolessor.  Communications  Arts  and 

Theatre  B  S  .  University  ol  Wisconsin.  1947  M  S     1949  Ph  D 

1960 

Ayyub,   Bllal   Assistant  Prolessor.   Civil  Engineering    B  S  . 

Kuwait  Universily.  1980,  M  S  .  Georgia  Institute  ol  Technology. 

1981    PhD  .  1983 

Azar,    Edward    E.    Prolessor,    Government   and   Politics. 

Director.   Center   lor  International  Development  and  Conllict 

Management   B  A  .  American  University  ol  Beirut,   1960.  MA  . 

University  ot  the  Pacific,  1965  Ph  D  .  Stanford  University.  1969 

Azarm,      Shapour      Assistant      Professor.      Mechanical 

Engineering    B  S  ,    University   ol    Tehran   (Iran).    1977;    MS  . 

George    Washington    University,    1979,    Ph  D ,    University    of 

Michigan.  1984 

Aziz,  A.  Kadir  Adiunct  Prolessor.  Institute  lor  Physical  Science 

and    Technology    and    Mathematics    B  S  .    Wilson    Teachers 

College.    1952.   M  S .   George   Washington   University.    1954. 

Ph  0  .  University  of  Maryland,  1958 

Babuska,  Ivo  Research  Prolessor.  Mathematics  and  Institute 

for  Physical  Science  and   Technology    Dipl    Ing  ,   Technical 

University  ot  Prague.  1949.  Ph  D  ,  1951,  Ph  D  .  Czechoslovak 

Academy  ol  Sciences.  1955,  D  Sc  .  1960 

Baer,   Ferdinand   Prolessor  and  Chairman,  Meteorology 

B  A  .  University  ol  Chicago,  1950,  M  S  .  1954.  Ph  D  .  1961 

Bailey,  Elaine  L.  Instructor.  Institute  of  Applied  Agriculture 

B  S  .  Clemson  University.    1982,  M  S  ,  Iowa  State  University. 

1984 

Bailey,    William   J.    Research   Professor.   Chemistry   and 

Biochemistry    B  Chem  ,  University  ol  Minnesota.   1943,  Ph  D  , 

University  ot  Illinois,  1946 

Baker,      David      W.      Lecturer.     Part-time.     Mechanical 

Engineering    BS,  University  of  Maryland,    1943,  MS.   1951. 

Ph  D  .  1967 

Baker,    Dawn    Lecturer,    Music     B  A  ,    Pennsylvania    State 

University,    1963,  M  Ed  .    1967,   PhD,  University  of  Maryland 

1977 

Baker,  Donald  J.  Associate  Professor.  Hearing  and  Speech 

Sciences  B  S  .  Ohio  State  University,  1954  MA     1956  PhD 

1962 

Baker,   Edward  W.  Adjunct  Professor.  Entomology   BS  , 

University  ot  California.  (Berkeley),  1936,  Ph.D..  1938 

Ball,  Michael  O.  Associate  Professor,  College  of  Business 

and   Management    B  E  S  ,    Johns   Hopkins   University.    1972; 

M  S  E  .  1972,  Ph  D  ,  Cornell  University,   1977 

Ballmann,  H.  Werner  Associate  Prolessor,  Mathematics 

Diplom  .  University  ot  Bonn.  1976,  Dr  Rer  Nat ,  1979.  Dr  Rer 

Nat   Hab  .  University  ol  Bonn  .  1984 

Balthrop.   Carmen   A.   Assistant  Professor,  Music    B  M  . 

University  ol  Maryland.   1971.  MM.  Catholic  University,   1972 

Bandel,  Vernon  A.  Prolessor,  Agronomy  B  S  .  University  of 

Maryland.  1959   M  S  .  1962.  Ph  D  .  1965 

Banerjee,  Manoj  K.  Professor.  Physics  and  Astronomy  B  S  . 

Patna  University,   1949,  M  S  .  Calcutta  University    1952    PhD 

1956 

Barao,  Scott  M.  Assistant  Prolessor.  Animal  Sciences  BS  . 

Michigan  State  University.   1980.  M  S  .   1983    Ph  D  ,   1985 

Baras,  John  S.  Professor,  Electrical  Engineering,  Director, 

Systems    Research    Center      Dipl  E  E  .     National     Technical 

University  ot  Athens.    1970.  S.M..  Harvard  University,    1971 

PhD  ,  1973 


Barbs,  David  F.  Associate  Director  lor  Energy  Research 
■il  Engineering    B  S  ,  West  Viroxva 

ii>4,  PhD    Johns  Hopkms  :  i 
1969 

Barbosa,  Pedro  Prolessor.  Entomology  B  S  .  City  College  ol 
New  York.  1966  M  S  ,  University  ot  Massachusetts.  1969  PhD 
1971 

Bardasls.  Angelo  Associate  Prolessor  and  Associate 
Chairman.  Physics  and  Astronomy  B  A  .  Cornel  University. 
1957.  M  S  .  University  ol  Illinois  (Urbana).  1959.  Ph  D  1962 
Barilla,  Anthony  E.  Inatru  tot  Part  Mne.  Spanish  and 
Portuguese  BA,  University  ol  Maryland.  1969  MA  1971 
Ph  D  .  1982 

Barker.     Donald     B.     Associate    Prolessor.    Mechanical 
Engineering    B  S  M  E  .  University  ol  Washington.    1969.  M  S  . 
1971    PhD  .  University  ol  California  (Los  Angeles),  1976 
Barkln,     Steve     M.     Associate    Prolessor.    College    ol 
Journalism   B  A  .  Pennsylvania  Slate  University.  1965,  MA, 
1970  Ph  D  ,  University  ol  Illinois.  1977 
Barlow,     Jewel     B.     Associate    Prolessor,     Aerospace 
Engineering  B  Sc  .  Auburn  University.  1963.  M  S  ,  1964.  Ph  D  . 
University  ol  Toronto,  1970 

Barnett,  Audrey  J.  Associate  Prolessor.  Zoology  B  A  . 
Wilson  College.  1955,  M  A  .  Indiana  University  1957  Ph  D 
1962 

Barnett,  Neal  M.  Associate  Prolessor,  Botany  B  S  .  Purdue 
University    1959,  Ph  D  .  Duke  University,  1966 
Barnett,   Ronald  J.  Associate  Prolessor,  Music    B  Mus  . 
University  ol  Rochester,  I960.  M  Mus  .  University  ol  Maryland 
1973 

Baron,  Sandy  D.  Instructor.  Part-lime.  Institute  ol  Applied 
Agriculture  B  A  ,  Michigan  Slate  University.  1974,  J  D  .  Catholic 
University,  Columbus  School  of  Law.  1977 
Barrablni,  Mlchellne  Lecturer.  French  and  Italian  Licence 
en  Droit.  Bordeaux  (France).  1952.  Licence  es  Leltres.  Aix  en 
Provence  (France).  1955 

Barry,  Jackson  G.  Associate  Prolessor,  English  B  A  ,  Yale 
University,  1950,  M  A  ,  Columbia  University,  1951.  Ph  D  ,  Case- 
Western  Reserve  University.  1963 

Bartol,  Kathryn  M.  Professor.  College  ol  Business  and 
Management  B  A  .  Marygrove  College,  1963.  M  A  ,  Umvenstyol 
Michigan,  1966,  Ph  D  .  Michigan  Slate  University,  1972 
Basili,  Victor  R.  Prolessor  and  Chairman,  Computer  Science 
B  S  ,  Fordham  University.  1961.  M  S  .  Syracuse  University.  1963 
Ph  D  .  University  ol  Texas.  1970 

Basu,  Amit  Assistant  Professor.  College  ol  Business  and 
Management  B  S  .  Indian  Institute  ol  Technology,  1979.  MBA. 
Southern  Illinois  University.  1981.  M  S  ,  University  of  Rochester, 
1983.  Ph  D  .  University  ot  Maryland.  1986 
Baum,  Howell  S.  Affiliate  Associate  Prolessor,  Urban 
Studies  B  A  ,  University  of  California  (Berkeley),  1967.  M  A  . 
University  of  Pennsylvania.  1968.  M  C  P  .  University  of  California 
(Berkeley),   1971,  Ph  D  ,   1974 

Beach,  Eugene  H.,  Sr.  Lecturer.  Part-time.  Physics  and 
Astronomy  BS.  University  ot  Michigan,  1941,  MS.  1947, 
Ph  D .  1953 

Bean,  George  A.  Professor.  Botany  B  S  .  Cornell  University. 
1958,  M  S  ,  University  ot  Minnesota.  1960.  Ph  D  ,  1963 
Beardsley,  Katharine  Pedro  Assistant  Dean.  College  of 
Behavioral  and  Social  Sciences  B  S  .  Oregon  State  University, 
1967.  M  A  ,  University  of  Minnesota.  1977,  Ph  D  ,  1983 
Beasley,  Maurine  H.  Associate  Prolessor.  College  of 
Journalism  BA,  University  ol  Missouri.  1958.  B  J  .  1958,  MS  . 
Columbia  University.  1963.  PhD,  George  Washington 
University.  1974 

Beaton,  John  R.  Professor.  Food.  Nutrition  and  Institution 
Administration,  Dean,  College  of  Human  Ecology  BA. 
University  of  Toronto,  1949,  M  A  .  1950,  Ph  D  .  1952 
Beatty,  Charles  J.  Associate  Prolessor,  Industrial. 
Technological  and  Occupational  Education  B  S .  Northern 
Michigan  University.  1959.  MS.  University  ol  Michigan,  1963, 
Ph  D  ,  Ohio  State  University,  1966 

Beauchamp,  Virginia  W.  Assistant  Professor.  English  BA  . 
University  ol  Michigan.  1942,  MA.  1948,  PhD.  University  of 
Chicago.  1955 

Bechhoefer,  William  B.  Associate  Prolessor.  Sc 
Architecture.  AB.  Harvard  College.  1963  M  Arch,  Harvard 
Graduate  School  of  Design,  1967 

Br^ck,  Evelyn  T.  Director,  Women's  Studies  Program, 
Prolessor,  Germanic  and  Slavic  Languages  and  Literatures 
B  A  .  Brooklyn  College.  1954.  M  A  .  Yale  University.  1955.  Ph  D  . 
University  of  Wisconsin-Madison.  1969 
Beck,  Kenneth  H.  Associate  Professor.  Health  Education 
BS.  Pennsylvania  Stale  University.  1972;  MA,  Syracuse 
University.  1975,  PhD.  1977 

Beckman,  Paula  J.  Associate  Professor.  Special  Education 
BA.  Hastings  College.  1974.  MA.  University  ot  Nebraska. 
1977.  Ph  D  .  University  ot  North  Carolina.  1980 
Beckmann,  Robert  B.  Professor.  Chemical  and  Nuclear 
Engineering  BS.  University  ol  Illinois  (Urbana).  1940.  PhD. 
University  ol  Wisconsin,  1944 


Bedlngfleld.  James  P.  Associate  Prolessor,  College  ol 
Business  and  Management  8  S  .  University  ol  Maryland  1966 
MBA  .   1968   DBA  .   1972 

Behall,  Kay  McCague  Adiunct  Assistant  Professor.  Part- 
time.  Food.  Nutrition  and  Institution  Admimstiation  B  S , 
University  ol  Arizona.  1965  M  S.  Oregon  State  University.  1968 
Ph  D  .  University  ol  Maryland.   1982 

Belcken,  Peter  U.  Associate  Prolessor.  Germanic  and  Slavic 
Languages  and  Literatures  M  A ,  University  ol  Munich 
(Germany).  1968,  PhD  ,  Slanlord  University.  1971 
Belcken,  Suzanne  J.  Lecturer.  Music  B  S .  Columbia 
University,  1966  M  A  ,  Slanlord  Universily.  1969  Ph  D  .  1980 
Belter,  Robert  J.  Principal  Specials!.  Agricultural  and 
Resource  Economics  B  S  ,  University  ol  Maryland  1952  M  S 
1958 

Bell.  Roger  A.  Prolessor.  Physics  and  Astronomy  8  Sc  . 
University  ol  Melbourne.  1957.  Ph  D .  Australian  National 
University.  1961.  PhD  (honoris  causa).  Uppsala  University 
1982 

Bahama,  John  M.  Prolessor.  Chemistry  and  Biochemistry 
A  B  .  Allegheny  College.  1960.  Ph  0  .  University  ol  Pennsylvania 
1966 

Belz,    Herman    J.    Prolessor.    History     AB,    Princeton 

University.  1959,  MA.  University  ol  Washington,  1963  PhD 
1966 

Bender,  Fllmore  E.  Prolessor,  Agricultural  and  Resource 
Economics  BS.  University  ol  California  (Davis).  1961.  MS. 
North  Carolina  Stale  University.  1964,  Ph  D  .  1965 
Benedetto,  John  J.  Prolessor.  Mathematics  B  A  .  Boston 
College.  1960.  M  A  Harvard  University.  1962,  Ph  D  .  University 
of  Toronto.  1964 

Benesch,  William  Prolessor.  Institute  tor  Physical  Science 
and  Technology  B  A  .  Lehigh  University.  1942.  M  A  .  Johns 
Hopkins  University.  1950,  PhD,  1952 
Bennett,  Jr.,  Ralph  D.  Associate  Prolessor.  School  of 
Architecture  BA  Arch.  Princeton  University,  1961  MFA 
i„  h    1966 

Bennett,   Maurice  J.  Associate  Prolessor,  English   AB. 
Harvard  University,   1971,  MA,   1972,  Ph  D  ,  1978 
Bennett,  Robert  L.  Associate  Prolessor.  Economics  BA, 
University  ot  Texas.  1951.  M  A  ,  1955.  Ph  D  .  1963 
Bennett,     Stanley     W.     Associate     Prolessor.     Human 
Development    B  A  .   Iowa   Stale  University.    1959.   M  A  .   Stale 
University  ol  Iowa,   1961,  Ph  D  .  University  of  Michigan.   1970 
Benson,  Jeri  Assistant  Professor.  Measurement.  Statistics, 
and  Evaluation   B  A  ,  University  ol  Florida.  1973;  MAE     1975 
Ph  D  ,  1977 

Bentley,  Eric  Prolessor,  Comparative  Literature,  Prolessor. 
Communication  Arts  and  Theatre  B  A  .  Oxlord  University, 
1938,  B  Litt.  1939.  PhD.  Yale  University.  1941,  D  btt  , 
University  of  Wisconsin,  1975,  D  Litt  ,  University  ot  East  Anglia 
1979 

Bentz,  Frank  L.,  Jr.  Vice  Presidenl  Emeritus,  Agricultural 
Affairs,  Associate  Professor,  Agronomy  BS.  University  ot 
Maryland,  1942.  PhD.  1952 

Berdahl,  Robert  0.  Prolessor.  Education  Policy.  Planning 
and  Administration.  Director.  Institute  tor  Research  m  Higher  and 
Adult  Education  B  A  .  University  of  California  (Los  Angeles). 
1949.  M  Sc  ,  London  School  ol  Economics  and  Political  Science. 
1957;  MA,  University  of  California  (Berkeley)  1954  PhD 
1958 

Berenstein,  Carlos  A.  Prolessor,  Mathematics  Licenciado 
En  Matematicas.  University  of  Buenos  Aires.  1966,  M  S  ,  New 
York  University.  1969,  Ph  D  .  1970 

Berg,  Kenneth  R.  Associate  Prolessor.  Mathematics  B  S  . 

University  ot  Minnesota.   1960,  PhD.  1967 

Berg,  Linda  R.  Lecturer.  Botany  B  S  .  University  of  Maryland. 

1969.  MS.  1976.  PhD.  1983 

Berger,  Bruce  S.  Prolessor.  Mechanical  Engineering  B  S  . 

University  of  Pennsylvania.  1954.  MS  .  1959.  PhD  ,  1962 

Bergmann,  Barbara  R.  Professor,  Economics  A  B  .  Cornell 
University.  1948.  M  A  .  Harvard  University.  1955.  Ph  D  1959 
Berke,  Deborah  L.  Assistant  Professor.  School  of 
Architecture  B  F  A  .  Rhode  island  School  of  Design.  1975.  B 
Arch  .  .  1977.  M  U  P  .  City  University  of  New  York.  1984 
Berlin,  Adele  Prolessor.  Hebrew  and  East  Asian  B  A . 
University  ot  Pennsylvania,  1964  Ph  D  ,  1976 
Berlin,  Ira  Professor,  History  B  S  .  University  of  Wisconsin. 
1963.  MA.  1966.  PhD  ,   1970 

Berman,  Joel  H.  Prolessor,  Music  B  S  ,  Juilliard  School  ol 
Music,  1951,  M  A  ,  Columbia  University.  1953.  DMA.  University 
ol  Michigan.  1957 

Berman,  Louise  M.  Professor.  Education  Policy.  Planning, 
and  Administration  A  B .  Wheaton  College.  1950;  M.A.. 
Columbia  University,  1953  Ed  D  ,  1960 
Berman,  Marilyn  R.  Assistant  Dean,  College  ot  Engineering 
B  A  ,  Brooklyn  College,  1956.  M  A  .  University  of  Maryland. 
1973.  PhD,   1979 
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Bernard,     Peter     S.     Associate     Prolessor.     Mechanical 

Engineering   B  E   (ME  ).  City  College  ol  the  City  University  ot 

New  York.  1972,  M  S  .  University  ol  California  (Berkeley),  1973, 

PhD.  1977 

Bernold,      Leonhard      E.      Assistant     Prolessor.     Civil 

Engineering  M  S  ,  Swiss  Institute  ol  Technology  (Zurich).  1978. 

MB  A  ,  St  Gall  Graduate  School  (St  Gall).  1981.  M  S  ,  Georgia 

Institute  ol  Technology.  1983.  Ph  D  ,  1985 

Bernstein,  Marvin  Professor.  Music.  Administrative  Dean. 

Summer  Programs  A  B  ,  Rhodes  College.  1947  B  Mus  .  1948 

M  Mus  .  University  ot  Michigan.  1949,  M  A  .  University  ol  North 

Carolina.  1954.  Ph  D  .   1964 

Barry,  Thomaa  E.  Associate  Prolessor.  Germanic  and  Slavic 

Languages  and  Literatures    B  S  .  Southern  Illinois  University. 

1952.  M  A  ,  University  ol  Illinois  (Urbana).  1955.  Ph  D  .  University 

ol  Texas.  1966 

Baat,  Otto  F.  Professor.  Germanic  and  Slavic  Languages  and 

Literatures  Ph  D  ,  University  ol  Munich  (Germany).  1963 

Baata,  C.  Edward  Associate  Prolessor.  Horticulture   BS. 

Purdue  University.  1961.  M  S  ,  1969,  Ph  D  .  1971 

Batancourt,     Roger     R.     Prolessor.    Economics     BA. 

Georgetown  University,   1965,  PhD,  University  ol  Wisconsin, 

1969 

Bhagat.  Satlndar  M.  Prolessor.  Physics  and  Astronomy 

B  A  ,  Jammu  and  Kashmir  University.  1950.  M  Sc  .  University  ol 

Delhi,  1953,  Ph  D  .  1956 

Blcklay,  William  E.  Prolessor  Emenlus.  Entomology  BA . 

University  ol  Tennessee.  1934   MS.  1936,  Ph  0  .  University  ol 

Maryland.  1940 

Blelec,  John  A.  Assistant  Vice  Chancellor  lor  Administrative 

Allans   B  A  .  University  ol  Maryland.  1966,  M  A  .  1969,  Ph  D  , 

1972 

Blglo.  David  I.  Assistant  Prolessor.  Mechanical  Engineering 

BS.     Case     Western     Reserve     University.      1971.     MS. 

Massachusetts  Institute  ot  Technology.    1976.   Engr .    1978. 

PhD.  1986 

Blllk,   Dorothy  Associate  Prolessor.  Germanic  and  Slavic 

Languages  and  Literatures  B  A  .  Brooklyn  College.  1951,  M  A  , 

University  ol  Cincinnati,    1969.   Ph  D  ,  University  ot  Maryland, 

1977 

Bllllg,     Frederick     S.     Lecturer.    Part-time.    Aerospace 

Engineering     B  E  .    Johns    Hopkins    University,     1955,    M  S  , 

University  ol  Maryland,  1958,  Ph  D  .  1964 

Bllllngaley,  Andrew  Prolessor.  Sociology  Prolessor.  Atro- 

American  Studies    AB,  Grmnell  College,   1951.  MS.  Boston 

University.    1956,  MA.  University  ol  Michigan.    1960,  PhD.. 

Brandeis  University.  1964 

Bingham,  Alfred  J.  Prolessor  Emeritus,  French  and  Italian 

B  A  .  Yale  University.  1933.  Ph  D  .  Columbia  University.  1939 

Blrdaall    Esther    K.    Associate   Prolessor.   English    B  A . 

Central  Michigan  University,   1947,  MA  .  University  ol  Arizona, 

1950    Ph  D  .  University  ol  Maryland,   1958 

Blrk,    Janice    M.    Professor.   Counseling   and   Personnel 

Services    B  A  .   Sacred   Heart   College.    1963.   M  A  .   Loyola 

University,  1966.  Ph  D  .  University  ol  Missouri,  1970 

Blrkner,    Francis    B.    Prolessor.    Civil    Engineering    and 

Chemical  and  Nuclear  Engineering    B  S  ,  Newark  College  ol 

Engineering.   1961.  MSE  .  University  ol  Florida.  1962.  PhD. 

1965 

Bissau,      Theodore      Associate      Prolessor      Emeritus. 

Entomology   B  S  ,  University  ol  Maryland.  1920,  M  S  .  Cornell 

University.   1936 

Black,  Cordell  W.  Associate  Prolessor,  French  and  Italian 

B  A  ,    St.    Augustine's   College,    1965,    M    A ,    Wayne   Slate 

University,  1967,  Ph  D  .  University  ol  Michigan.  1976 

Black,  Harold  A.  Lecturer.  Part-time,  College  ol  Business  and 

Management    B  B  A  .  University  ol  Georgia.   1966.  MS  .  Ohio 

Slate  University,   1968.  Ph  D  ,   1972 

Blankanship,  Gilmer  L.  Prolessor.  Electrical  Engineering 

B  S  ,  Massachusetts  Institute  ol  Technology.  1967.  M  S  .  1969. 

PhD.  1971 

Blitz,  Leo  Associate  Prolessor.  Physics  and  Astronomy  B  S  , 

Cornell   University.    1967,    MS,    Columbia    University,    1975, 

M  Phil .  1976.  Ph  D  .  1979 

Block,    Ira    Associate   Prolessor,   Textiles   and  Consumer 

Economics  B  S  ,  University  ol  Maryland.  1963,  Ph  D  .  1971 

Blotner,    Pamela    Assistant    Prolessor.    Art     B  S .    The 

Cleveland  Institute  ot  Art.   1976    M  F  A  .  Syracuse  University. 

1986 

Blum,  Richard  A.  Assistant  Prolessor.  Communication  Arts 

and  Theatre   B  A  ,  Farleigh  Dickinson  University.   1965.  M  S  , 

8oston  University.  1968.  Ph  0  .  University  ol  Soulhern  Calilomia. 

1977 

Blumler,   Jay  G.  Prolessor.  College  ol  Journalism    B  A  . 

Antioch  College.  1947,  D  Phil  University  ol  Oxlord.  1962 

Blyler,  Elaine  M.  Visiting  Lecturer.  Part-time.  Food.  Nutrition 

and  Institution  Administration    B  S  ,  Simmons  College.    1968, 

M  S  .  University  ol  Maryland.  1970 

Bobrow,  Davis  B.  Prolessor  Government  and  Politics  8  A  . 

University  ol  Chicago.  1955  B  A  .  1956.  B  A  .  Queen  s  College. 

Oxlord   University,    1958    Ph  D .   Massachusetts  institute   ol 

Technology.  1962 


Bockslael,  Nancy  E.  Associate  Prolessor.  Agricultural  and 

Resource  Economics    A  B  ,  Connecticut  College.   1971    M  A 

Brown  University.  1973,  Ph  D  .  University  ol  Rhode  Island,  1976 

Bode,  Carl  Professor  Emeritus.  English    Ph  B  .  University  ol 

Chicago,    1933    M  A  .  Northwestern  University.    1938    Ph  D  , 

1941 

Bodln,  Lawrence  D.  Prolessor.  College  ol  Business  and 

Management     B  S  .    Northeastern    University.     1962,     M  S . 

University  ol  Calilomia  (Berkeley).  1966,  Ph  D  .  1967 

Bodwall,  C.E.  Adiuncl  Prolessor,  Part-time,  Food.  Nutrition 

and  Institution  Administration  8  S  .  Oklahoma  State  University. 

1957.  M  S  .  University  ol  Cambridge  (England).   1959    Ph  D  . 

Michigan  State  University.  1964 

Boldt,  Ellhu  A.  Adjunct  Prolessor,  Physics  and  Astronomy 

B  S  ,  Massachusetts  Institute  ol  Technology,  1953  Ph  D  ,  1958 

Bonar,  Dale  B.  Associate  Prolessor.  Zoology  B  A  ,  Whitman 

College.    1967.   M  S  .  University  ot  the  Pacilic.    1970    Ph  D  . 

University  ol  Hawaii.   1973 

Bondurant,  Dolores  Lecturer.  French  and  Italian.  Academic 

Advisor.  College  ol  Arts  and  Humanities   B  A  ,  Morgan  State 

College.   1954,  M  A  .  Howard  University,  1966 

Bonta,  Juan  P.  Prolessor,  Housing  and  Design  8  H  .  Collegio 

Nacional  de  Buenos  Aires,  1951,  M  Arch  ,  University  ol  Buenos 

Aires,   1959 

Booth,  Nancy  M.  Aililiate  Assistant  Prolessor.  Agricultural 

and  Extension  Education  B  S  .  Seton  Hall  University,  197 1 ,  MS  , 

Michigan  State  University.  1973,  Ph  D  .  University  ol  Maryland. 

1979 

Borgia,  Gerald  Assistant  Professor.  Zoology  A  B  ,  University 

ol  Calilomia  (Berkeley).    1970,  MS.  University  ol  Michigan. 

1973.  Ph  D  .   1978 

Borko,  Hilda  Associate  Prolessor,  Curriculum  and  Instruction 

B  A  .  University  ot  Calilomia  (Los  Angeles),  1971.  M  A  ,  1973. 

Ph  0  .  1978 

Borkovec,  Alexe)  B.  Adiuncl  Prolessor,  Entomology  BS  , 

Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute,  1949,  M  S  .  1954.  Ph  D  .  1955 

Boroson,  Harold  R.  Lecturer.  Electrical  Engineering   B  S  . 

Union  College.   1944.  MS.  University  ol  Illinois.   1947.  PhD, 

University  ot  Maryland.   1972 

Bottino,   Paul  J.  Associate  Prolessor.  Botany    B  S  .  Utah 

State  University,   1964,  M  S  ,    1965,  Ph  D  ,  Washington  Stale 

University,  1969 

Bottrell,  Dale  G.  Prolessor,  Entomology   B  S  ,  Oklahoma 

Stale  University.  1963.  Ph  D  .  1968 

Bouwkamp,  John  C.  Associate  Prolessor,  Horticulture  8  S  . 

Michigan  State  University.  1964,  M  S  ,  1966,  Ph  D  .  1969 

Bowie,  Luclle  B.  Prolessor  Emerita,  Human  Development 

BS.  University  ol  Maryland.    1942.  MA.  Teachers  College, 

Columbia  University.  1946.  Ed  D  .  University  ol  Maryland.  1957 

Bowker,  Albert  H.  Executive  Vice  President,  University  o1 

Maryland,  Dean.  Emeritus,  School  ol  Public  Aflairs   8  S  .  M  I  T 

1941,  Ph  D  .  Columbia  University.   1949 

Bowman,  Brian  Lecturer.  Part-time.  Music  B  M  ,  University  o' 

Michigan.  1970;  M  M  .  1970.  DMA.  Catholic  University,  1975 

Boyce,     Jeanann     S.     Assistant    Prolessor.     Industrial 

Technological   and  Occupational  Education    B  A  .   Douglass 

College-Rutgers      University.       1965.      M  A  ,      University      oi 

Massachusetts  (Amherst),   1974,  Ed  D  .  .  1981 

Boyd,  Alfred  C.  Jr.  Associate  Professor.  Chemistry  and 

Biochemistry     BS.    Camsius    College.     1951.    MS.    Purdue 

University.   1953.  PhD.  1957 

Boyd,  Derek  A.  Professor,  Physics  and  Astronomy   B  S  . 

University  ol  Cape  Town  (S  Alnca).  1964   B  S  .  (Hons  ).  1965, 

M  Sc  .  1967.  Ph  D  ,  Stevens  Institute  ol  Technology    1973 

Boyd,    Douglaa   A,   Prolessor.   Communication   Arts   and 

Theatre    8  F  A  .   University  ol   Texas   (Austin).    1962,   M  A  . 

University  ol  Maryland,   1970,  PhD.  University  ol  Minnesota, 

1972 

Boyd,    Vivian    S.    Assistant    Prolessor.    Counseling    and 

Personnel    Services     BA,    Antioch    College.     1961     MA, 

University  of  Colorado,  1968,  M  A  ,  University  ol  Maryland  (Far 

East  Division).  1972.  Ph  D  ,  University  ol  Maryland.  1975 

Boyle,  Mike  Assistant  Prolessor.  Mathematics  8  A    Stanlord 

University.     1974.    A  B     and    B  S  .    University    ol    California 

(Berkeley).  1977.  Ph  D  .  University  ol  Washington.  1983 

Brace,   John   W.   Professor  Emeritus.  Mathematics    B  A  , 

Swarthmore  College.    1949.    MA,   Cornell   University     1951. 

Ph  D  .  1953 

Bradbury.    Mllea    L.    Assistant   Prolessor.   History    A  B 

Harvard  University,   1960   AM.   1961    Ph  D  .   1967 

Bradford,  William  D.  Prolessor.  College  ol  Business  and 

Management  B  A  .  Howard  University.  1967.  MBA.  Ohio  Slate 

University.   1968,  Ph  D  .   1972 

Bradley.  Llaa  D.  instructor.  College  ol  Veterinary  Medicve 

B  S  .  University  ol  Calilomia  (Davis)    1978.  D  V  M  .  1982 

Brand,  Charlea  F.  Aldlale  Assistant  Prolessor   Curriculum 

and  Instruction,  Director.  M  Lucia  James  Curriculum  Laboratory 

B  S     West  Liberty   Slate  College     1964    M  Ed  .   Kent  Stale 

University.  1972.  Ph  0  .  1977 


Brandt,  John  C.  Adiuncl  Prolessor.  Physics  and  Astronomy 

A  B  .  Washington  University  (SI  Louis)    1956  Ph  D  ,  University 

ol  Chicago.  1960 

Brannlgan,  Vincent  M.  Associate  Prolessor.  Textiles  and 

Consumer  Economics  B  A  .  University  ol  Maryland.  1973  J  D  . 

Georgetown  University.  1975 

Brauth,  Steven  E.  Associate  Prolessor.  Psychology   8  S  . 

Rensselaer    Polytechnic    Institute      1967     Ph  D .    New    York 

University.   1973 

Brechllng,  Frank  P.  Prolessor.  Economics  8  A  .  University 

ol  Freiburg,  1951   Ph  D  .  Trinity  College    1955 

Brecht,    Richard    D.    Professor.    Germanic    and    Slavic 

Languages  and  Literatures.  Acting  Dean.  College  ol  Arts  and 

Humanities    8  A.  Pennsylvania  State  University.   1965    MA. 

Harvard  University,  1969.  Ph  D  .  1972 

Breslow,   Marvin   A.   Associate  Prolessor.   History    8  A . 

University  ol  Nebraska,    1957.  A  M  .  Harvard  University    19S8. 

Ph  D  ,  1963 

Brlgham,  Bruce  H.  Associate  Prolessor.  Curriculum  and 

Inslruclion    B  S  .  SUNY  (Brockporl).   1949    M  A  .    1954.  Ph  D  . 

Temple  University.   1967 

Brlgham,  Ellen  T.  Instructor,  Hearing  and  Speech  Sciences 

BA.  State  University  ol  New  York  (Bmghamlon).  1975.  MS, 

Syracuse  University.  1977 

Brill,   Dieter  R.  Prolessor    Physics  and  Aslronomy    8  A. 

Princeton  University,  1954   PhD  ,  1959 

Brln,  Michael  Prolessor.  Mathematics  8  A  ,  Moscow  Slate 

University    1970,  Ph  D  .  Kharkov  Stale  University.  1975 

Brlnefleld.     Ruaaell     B.     Alt.iiate    Assistant    Prolessor. 

Agricultural  Engineering    BS.  University  ol  Maryland.    1971. 

MS.  1973.  PhD  .  1981 

Brodle,     Herbert     L.     Principal     Specialist.     Agricultural 

Engineering    B  S  .  Rutgers  The  Stale  University.    1964.  M  S . 

University  ol  Maryland,   1972 

Brodsky,  Harold  Associate  Prolessor  Geography  B  S  .  City 

University  ot  New  York  (Brooklyn  College).  1954.  M  S  .  Colorado 

College.  1960  Ph  D  .  University  ol  Washmglon    1966 

Bronaon,    Edward    instructor,    part-time.    English     BA. 

American  University,    1963.  MA.    1971.  PhD.  University  ol 

Maryland.  1982 

Broome,  Frederick  R.  Lecturer,  Part-lime.  Geography  8  S  . 

University  ol  Georgia.  1964.  M  A  ,  1966 

Brower,   Sidney   N.   Affiliate  Associate  Professor.  Urban 

Studies  B  Arch  .  University  ol  Cape  Town,  1953.  M  C  P  .  M  I  T  . 

1964 

Brown.  David  L.  Adiuncl  Associate  Prolessor.  Agricultural 

and    Extension    Education,     Adjunct    Prolessor.    Part-time. 

Sociology   BA.  Miami  University  (Oxlord.  Oho).  1967   MS. 

University  ol  Wisconsin.  1969.  Ph  D  ,  1974 

Brown,  Duncan  Lecturer.  Part-time.  Communication  Arts  and 

Theatre  Be  D  .  University  ol  New  Brunswick  (Canada).  1976, 

Me  D  .  1978 

Brown,    Earl    H.    Prolessor.    Agricultural    and    Resource 

Economics    B  S  ,   University  of  Minnesota.    1956.  M  S      1957 

Ph  D  ,  Michigan  Slate  University.  1961 

Brown,  Elizabeth  Y.  Lecturer.  Physical  Education  B  S   Kent 

State    University.    1965.    M  Ed ,     1967     Ed  D .    University    ol 

Houston.  1973 

Brown,   John   H.   Associate  Prolessor,   Philosophy    A  B . 

Princeton  University.  1952.  M  A  .  1957   Ph  D  .  1959 

Brown,  Joshua  R.C.  Prolessor  Emenlus.  Zoology    BA. 

Duke  University,  1948,  M  A  ,   1949,  Ph  D  .   1953 

Brown,  Peter  G.  Prolessor.  School  ol  Public  Alfavs   BA. 

Haveriord  College.    1961,   MA.   Columbia  University     1964 

PhD.  1969 

Brown,  Richard  H.  Associate  Professor    Sociology   BA. 

University   ol    Calilomia    (Berkeley)     1961     MA.    CoiumCM 

University.    1965    PhD     Un.vers.ty  ol  CaHorma  (San  Diego). 

1973 

Brown,  Robert  A.  Associate  Prolessor.  Psychology   B  A  . 

University  ot  Richmond.  1958.  M  A  .  State  University  of  Iowa. 

1961,  PhD,  1962 

Brown.  Ruaaell  G.  Prolessor  Emeritus.  Botany  B  S  .  West 

Virginia    University      1929.    M  S  .     1930     Ph  D  .    Urwersrty    ol 

Maryland.  1934 

Brown.  Stephanie  Pullen  Ass/slant  to  Vice  President  lor 

Agricultural  Allans.  Colleges  ol  Agriculture  end  Lite  Sciences 

M  Ed     Loyola  College.   1979    M  Ed  .  Coppm  Stale  Coiege. 

1973.  M  A  .  Maryland  Institute  Ol  Art.   1970 

Bruns,   Herbert  A.  Assistant  Prolessor    Agronomy    BS 

University  ol  Missouri   1972  M  S    1975  Ph  D   Oklahoma  Stale 

University.  1981 

Brush.   Stephen   G.   Professor    Malory  and  institute  lor 

Physical  Science  and  Technology    A  B  ,  Harvard  Urwersity. 

1955   Ph  D    Oxlord  University.   1958 

Brusllow.  William  S.   Assistant  Prolessor   Chemstry  and 

Biochemistry  A  B  .  Prmceton  Urwersity. .  1975  Ph  0  .  Urwerarty 

ol  Wisconun  (Madison).   1980 

Bryan,   John  L.  Prolessor  and  Cha»man   F»e  Protection 

Engvwerng  B  S    Oklahoma  State  Urwererfy    1953  M  S     1064 

EdD  .  Amencen  Urweis.lv    1965 


Cirrincione,  Joseph  M. 
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Bryer,  Jackson  Protestor,  English  BA.  Amherst  College. 
1959    M  ''<60,  PhD  .  Unlwi  - 

1965 
Bub,  Jeffrey  n   t><  I'tulosophy  B  Sc  .  University  ol  Cape 
Town  (pure  science),   1961,  BSc.  University  ot  Cape  Town 
diversity  ot  London,  1966 

Buckley,  Frank  T.,  Jr.  inical  Engineering 

M59.  PhD.  1968 
Buhllg,  Paul,  Jr.  Instructor,  English  B  S .  Georgetown 
.  1950  M  A  .  University  ol  Calilornis  (Berkeley).  19S4 
Bundy.  Mary  L.  Prolessor.  College  ol  Library  and  Inlormation 
Services  A  B  .  State  University  College  (Potsdam),  1948,  M  A  , 
ty  ol  Denver,  1951,  Ph  D  ,  University  ol  Illinois  (Urbana). 
1960 

Bunn,    Michael    M.    Lecture     Part-time.    Music     B  Mus , 
Peabody  Conservatory  ot  Music,  1977  M  Mus  .  1979 
Burlel,  Joseph  F.  kistructor.  Agronomy   BS.  University  ot 
Calilornia  (Riverside),  1968   M  S  ,  Duke  University.  1979 
Burke,  Frank  G.  i  ecturei   Pari  Una,  College  ot  Library  and 
Information  Services   B  A  ,  University  ot  Alaska.   1955.  M  A  , 

%  ot  Chicago.  1959.  Ph  D  .  1969 
Burka,  Philip  J.  Chairman  and  Prolessor.  Special  Education 
■  icranlon,  1963,  M  S  .  1965;  Ph  D  ,  Syracuse 
,     1970 
Burnham.  Jack  W.  Prolessor  and  Chairman.  Art   B  F  A  . 
Yale  University.  1959.  M  F  A  .   1961 

Burns,  Margie  Inslructor,  part-time,  English  BA.  Rice 
University.  1970  Ph  D     1975 

Burns.  Mary  Ann  I  ecturer.  Part-time,  Classics  B  A . 
Rosemont  College,  1949,  M  A  ,  University  ol  Pennsylvania, 
1950,  Ph  D  ,  1960 

Burl,    John    J.    Dean.    College    ot    Physical    Education, 
Recreation,  and  Health,  Prolessor,  Health  Education  B  A  .  Duke 
University.  1956,  M  Ed  ,  University  ol  North  Carolina,  1957,  M  S  , 
University  ot  Oregon.  1960,  Ed  D  ,  1962 
Butler,  Ethel  Lecturer.  Part  time.  Dance 
Butler,  Mary  L.  Instructor,  Maryland  English  Institute   B.A., 
University  ol  Connecticut,  1956.  MAT.  Yale  University.  1961. 
Ph  D  .  University  ol  Connecticut.  1979 
Butterworth,    Charles    E.    Prolessor,    Government    and 
Politics  B  A  ,  Michigan  State  University.  1959  Doct  .  University 
ot  Nancy  (France).  1961.  M.A..  University  ol  Chicago,   1962; 
Ph  D  .  1966 

Cades,  Linda  J.  Instructor,  Part-time,  English  B  A , 
Washington  College.  1968  M  A  .  University  ot  Maryland.  1974 
Cadman,  Theodore  W.  Professor.  Chemical  and  Nuclear 
Engineering  B  S  .  Carnegie  Institute  ot  Technology.  1962.  MS  , 
1964.  Ph  D  ,  1966 

Cain,  Jarvis  L.  Professor,  Agricultural  and  Resource 
Economics  B  S  .  Purdue  University.  1955,  M  S  .  Ohio  State 
University    1956.  PhD  .  1961 

Cairns,  Gordon  M.  Prolessor,  College  of  Agriculture;  Dean 
Emeritus,  College  ol  Agriculture  B  S  .  Cornell  University,  1936, 
M  S  ,   1938.  Ph  D  .  1940 

Calabrese,  Richard  V.  Assistant  Professor,  Chemical  and 
Nuclear  Engineering   B  S  .  University  ot  Rochester.  1969.  M  S  . 
University  ot  Massachusetts.  1971.  Ph  D  .  1976 
Calkin,  Linda  M.  instructor,  Maryland  English  Institute  BA  , 
Indiana  University.  1969,  MS  .   1971 

Callcott,  George  H.  Prolessor.  History  B  A  .  University  ot 
South  Carolina.  1950,  M  A  ,  Columbia  University.  1951.  Ph  D  . 
University  ol  North  Carolina,  1956 

Campbell,  Elwood  G.  Professor.  Curriculum  and  Instruction 
Assistant  to  the  Dean,  College  of  Education  B  S  ,  Northeast 
Missouri  State  College,  1949,  M  A  ,  Northwestern  University, 
1952.  Ph  0  .  1963 

Campbell,  Patricia  F.  Assistant  Professor,  Curriculum  and 
Instruction  B  S  .  College  ol  Saint  Frances.  1970;  MS  .  Michigan 
State  University.  1972.  PhD  ,  Florida  State  University,  1976 
Candela,  Philip  A.  Assistant  Professor,  Geology  B  S  ,  CUNY 
(Brooklyn  College).  1977,  Ph  D  .  Harvard  University.  1982 
Canjar,  R.  E.  Assistant  Professor.  Sociology  B  A , 
Northwestern  University.  1974.  M  A  ,  University  of  Michigan. 
1979.  Ph  D  .  1982 

Caramello,  Charles  Associate  Prolessor.  English  BA, 
Wesleyan  University.  1970,  MA,  University  of  Wisconsin 
(Milwaukee).  1973,  Ph  D  .  1978 

Carbone,  Robert  F.  Prolessor.  Education  Policy.  Planning 
and  Administration  B  A  ,  Eastern  Monlana  College.  1953.  M  S  . 
Emory  University,  1958,  Ph  D  .  University  of  Chicago.  1961 
Carlson,  Cheree  Assistant  Prolessor.  Communication  Arts 
and  Theatre  B  A  .  Colorado  State  University.  1979,  MA  ,  1981, 
Ph  D  .  University  ol  Southern  Calilornia.  1985 
Carlson,  John  B.  Lecturer.  Part-time.  Physics  and 
Astronomy  B  A  .  Oberlin  College.  1967,  M  S  .  University  ot 
Maryland,   1972,  PhD  .  1977 

Carnovale,  Frank  Lecturer.  Part-time.  Music.  B  M  .  Peabody 
Conservatory.  1975.  M  M  .  1977 


Carr,  John  C.  ProleMOi  '  urriculum  and  Instruction  6S, 
District  ol  Columbia  Teachers  College    1952   MFA    Cathode 

i   Ph  D  .  1965 
Carr,  Lewis  E.  Inairu  loi 
Virginia  Potyt  <'>63.  MS  .  1970 

Carr,  Lola  Grean  Adiuncl  Professor.  History  A  B . 
SwaMhmore  College.  1943.  A  M  .  Radclille  College.  1944  Ph  O  . 
Harvard  University.  1968 

Carretta,  Vincent  Associate  Prolessor,  English  8  A  ,  Stale 
University  ol  New  York  (Binghamlon).  1968,  MA.  1971,  Ph  D  . 
University  ol  Iowa.   1977 

Carroll,  Stephen  J.,  Jr.  Professor.  College  ol  Business  and 
Management  B  S  .  University  ot  California  (Los  Angeles),  1957. 
M  A  .  University  of  Minnesota.  1959;  Ph  D  .  1964 
Carson,  Scott  O.  Assistant  Professor.  Computer  Science. 
M  S  .  University  ol  Virginia.  1981.  Ph  D  .  1986 
Carter,  Everett  C.  Prolessor,  Civil  Engineering  B  S  ,  Virginia 
Polytechnic  Institute,  1958,  ME  ,  University  ol  Calilornia.  1959. 
Ph  D  .  Northwestern  University.  1969 

Carter-Porgea,  C.  Sue  Prolessor.  Zoology  BA  .  Drury 
College.  1966.  Ph  D  ,  University  ol  Arkansas,  1969 
Carton,  James  A.  Assistant  Prolessor,  Meteorology  BSE  . 
Princeton  University,  1976,  MS,  University  of  Washington, 
1979,  M  A  ,  Princeton  University.  1980,  Ph  D  ,  1983 
Cartwrlght,  Kent  Assistant  Dean.  College  ol  Arts  and 
Humanities.  Assistant  Prolessor.  English  BA  ,  University  ot 
Michigan.  1965.  MA,.  1968,  Ph  D  ,  Case  Western  Reserve 
University.  1979 

Case,  William  Lecturer.  Part-time,  Mechanical  Engineering 
B  S  A  E  .  University  ol  Maryland.  1961.  BSME,  Drexel  Institute 
ol  Technology.  1965,  Ph  D  ,  University  ol  Maryland.  1972 
Cassel,  Eleanore  K.  Assistant  Professor.  Animal  Sciences 
8  S  ,  Delaware  Valley  College  ol  Science  and  Agriculture.  1975. 
M  S  .  Cornell  University.  1978.  Ph  D  .  1983 
Cassidy,  Claire  M.  Lecturer,  Part-time,  Anthropology  B.A  , 
University  of  Wisconsin.  1965,  M  S  ,  1968,  Ph  D  ,  1972 
Castellan,      Gilbert      W.      Prolessor,     Chemistry     and 
Biochemistry     B  S  ,    Regis    College,    1945.    Ph  D  .    Catholic 
University.  1949 

Caswell,  Jean  M,  Assistant  Prolessor,  Art  A  B  .  Goucher 
College.  1945.  MA.  American  University.  1967  PhD, 
University  of  Maryland,  1978 

Catania,  David  N.  Assistant  to  the  Dean,  Summer  Programs 
B  S  ,  University  of  Maryland.  1978 

Cate,  George  A.  Associate  Prolessor,  English  B  A  ,  Rutgers- 
The  State  University,  1960.  MA,  Duke  University,  1962,  Ph  D  . 
1967 

Caughey,  John  L.  Associate  Professor,  American  Studies 
BA  .  Harvard  College,  1963,  M  A  ,  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
1967.  PhD  ,  1970 

Celarier,  James  L.  Associate  Prolessor,  Philosophy  A  B  . 
University  ot  Illinois  (Urbana).  1956.  M  A  .  1958  Ph  D  ,  University 
ot  Pennsylvania,  1960 

Chalres,  James  W.,  Jr.  Assistant  Instructor.  Part-time, 
College  of  Business  and  Management  BS.  University  of 
Maryland.  1972,  M  B.A  ,  1974 

Chait,  Richard  P.  Prolessor,  Education  Policy,  Planning  and 
Administration,  Executive  Director.  National  Center  for 
Postsecondary  Governance  and  Finance  B  A .  Rutgers 
University,  1966,  M  A  ,  University  ol  Wisconsin  (Madison),  1968. 
Ph  D  ,  University  of  Wisconsin.   1972 

Chambers,  Erve  J.  Chairman.  Anthropology  B.A  .  West 
Washington  State  College.  1969.  M  A  .  University  ot  Oregon. 
1972,  PhD  ,  1973 

Chambers,  Robert  G.  Professor.  Agricultural  and  Resource 
Economics  BSFS,  Georgetown  University.  1972;  MS, 
University  ot  Maryland.  1975.  PhD,  University  ot  California 
(Berkeley),  1978 

Chander,  Suresh  Lecturer  Part-time,  Aerospace 
Engineering  B  S  .  Banaras  Hindu  University,  1964;  M  S  ,  Indian 
Institute  of  Science.  1966.  MS.  University  ot  Maryland.  1971. 
PhD.  1975 

Chang,  Chla-Cheh  Professor,  Physics  and  Astronomy  B  S  , 
Tunghai  University  (Taiwan).  1961;  M  A  ,  University  ot  Southern 
Calilornia.  1966,  PhD.   1968 

Chang,  Chung  Yun  Prolessor,  Physics  and  Astronomy  BS, 
National  Taiwan  University.  1954;  Ph  D  .  Columbia  University, 
1965 

Chang,  Eric  C.  Assistant  Professor,  College  of  Business  and 
Management  B  S  .  National  Cheng  Kung  University.  1974, 
MBA.  Wright  State  University.  1979;  Ph.D..  Purdue  University, 
1982 

Chang,  Luke  L.  Y.  Professor  and  Chairman,  Geology  B  S  , 
National  Taiwan  University.  1957.  Ph  D  .  University  of  Chicago. 
1963 

Chang,  Peter  C.  Assistant  Professor,  Civil  Engineering  B  S  , 
Texas  A  &  M  University,  1975.  M  S  .  University  of  Illinois.  1979 
PhD  .   1982 

Chang,  Wook  Assistant  Professor.  Urban  Studies  B.A  .  Sung- 
Kyun-Kwan  University.  1975,  MA,  Seoul  National  University. 
1977.  Ph  D  .  University  of  Southern  California.  1986 


Chang,  Yun  Lecturer   Part-time  I  metrical  Engineering  BS. 

"ung-Chi  University.  China.   1947.  M  S  .  Polytechnic 

•  Brooklyn.   1952 
Chant,  Nicholas  S.  Prolessor.  Physics  and  Astronomy  8  A  . 
University    ol    Cambridge.     1962.    M  A .    Downing    College 
(Cambridge  University).   1966,  Ph  D  .  Lincoln  College  (Oxford 
University).  1966 

Chasen,  Lyn  E.  Assistant  Dean  for  Student  Affairs.  School  ol 
Public  Affairs  B  S  .  Boston  University  1975  M  A  .  University  ol 
Maryland.  1976 

Chatelaln,  Verne  E.  Prolessor  Emeritus.  History  BA. 
Nebraska  State  Teachers  College.  1917.  MA.  University  ol 
Chicago.  1925  Ph  D  .  University  ol  Mmnesola.  1943 
Chaves,  Antonio  F.  i  ecturer,  Part-time,  Geography  Doctor 
ol  Law.  University  ot  Havana.  1941  PhD.  1946.  MA. 
Northwestern  University.   1948 

Chen,  Alexander  Assistant  Professor.  Housing  and  Design 
B  A  .  New  York  University.  1973  M  U  P  .  1976.  Ph  D  ,  University 
ot  Michigan,  1981 

Chen,  Halng-Hen  Professor  Physics  and  Astronomy  BS. 
National  Taiwan  University.  1968,  MA  .  Columbia  University, 
1970.  Ph  D  .  1973 

Chen,  Jlglen  Assistant  Prolessor.  Mechanical  Engineering 
B  S  .  National  Taiwan  University.  1973.  M  S  ,  Stanford  University. 
1977,  PhD  .   1981 

Chen,  Son-Nan  Professor,  College  of  Business  and 
Management  B  A  .  National  Taiwan  University.  1964  M  S  . 
University  ol  Georgia.  1971.  Ph  D  .  1975 
Chern,  Wen  S.  Prolessor,  Textiles  and  Consumer  Economics. 
Affiliate  Associate  Professor,  Agricultural  and  Resource 
Economics  B  S  ,  National  Chang-Hsmg  University.  1964.  M  S  . 
University  ol  Florida,  1969,  MA  ,  University  ol  Calilornia 
(Berkeley).   1971,  PhD  ,   1975 

Cherniak,  Christopher  Associate  Prolessor.  Philosophy 
BA.  Harvard  University.   1966    MA.  University  ot  Calilornia 
(Berkeley),   1971;  B    Lit!  .  University  ol  Oxlord,   1973.  PhD. 
University  of  California  (Berkeley),  1977 
Chlen,      Kuei-Yuan      Lecturer,      Part-time.      Aerospace 
Engineering    BSc,   National   Taiwan  University.    1962    M  Sc  . 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology.  1965,  Ph  0  ,  1968 
Chin,  Tsung  Associate  Professor.  Hebrew  and  East  Asian 
B  A     Taiwan  Normal  University,   1953 
Chocron,  Isaac  Visiting  Professor.  Spanish  and  Portuguese. 
Visiting  Professor.   Communication  Arts  and  Theatre    B  A  . 
Syracuse  University.  1952;  MA.  Columbia  University.  1954 
Choe,   Joon   Y.   Lecturer,   Parl-time,   Electrical  Engineering 
BS.    Seoul    National    University.    1966,    PhD.    University   ol 
Kansas.  1972 

Choi,  Kyu-Yong  Assistant  Prolessor.  Chemical  and  Nuclear 
Engineering  B  S  .  Seoul  National  University.  1976,  MS.,  1978. 
Ph  D  .  University  of  Wisconsin.  1984 

Choi,  Young  R.  Assistant  Professor,  Food.  Nutrition  and 
Institution  Administration  B  S  .  Seoul  National  University,  1961, 
M  S  ,  1965,  Ph  D  .  Michigan  State  University.  1976 
Chopra,  Inderjit  Prolessor.  Aerospace  Engineering  B  Sc  , 
Punjab  Engineering  College,  1965,  M  E  ,  Indian  Institute  ol 
Science,  1968.  Sc  D  ,  Massachusetts  Institute  ol  Technology. 
1977 

Christian,  Charles  M.  Associate  Professor.  Geography  and 
Urban  Studies  BA.  Northeastern  State  College.  1966. 
M  A  A  T  .  1968,  M  A  ,  University  ot  Illinois  (Urbana),  1970.  Ph  D  . 
1975 

Chrtstofi,    Andreas   C.   Assistant  Professor.   College   of 
Business    and    Management     B  S .    London    Chamber    of 
Commerce,    1974,  MBA,  Graduate  School  ol  Thessaloniki, 
Greece.  1976.  Ph  D  .  Pennsylvania  State  University.  1984 
Chu,  Hsin  Professor.  Mathematics   MS.  Tulane  University. 
1957.  Ph  D  .  University  ol  Pennsylvania.  1959 
Chu,  Yaohan  Professor.  Computer  Science  and  Electrical 
Engineering    BS.  Chiao-Tung  University  (China),    1942,  MS. 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology.  1945,  Sc  D  ,  1953 
Churaman,  Charlotte  V.  Assistant  Prolessor,  Family  and 
Community  Development   B  St.  Berea  College,   1942    M  Ed  . 
Pennsylvania  State  University.  1964   Ed  D  .  1969 
Church,     Kenneth     R.     Associate    Professor,    Physical 
Education     BS,    University    ot    Northern    Iowa,     1946.    MS. 
University  ol  Iowa.  1955,  Ph  D  .  Indiana  University,   1963 
Church,  Marilyn  G.  Associate  Prolessor.  Curriculum  and 
Instruction    BS.  Indiana  University.   1962.  MS,   1963.  Ed  D  . 
1969 

Churchill,  John  W.  Associate  Prolessor,  Recreation  B  S  . 
State  University  College  (Cortland).  1958.  MS.  University  ot 
Illinois  (Urbana).  1959.  Ph  D  .  University  ol  Wisconsin.  1968 
Cinque,  Anne  M.  Inslructor,  Part-time,  Human  Development, 
Lecturer,  Part-time.  General  Honors  Program  BA .  State 
University  ot  New  York  (Albany).  1966,  MA,  University  of 
Cincinnati,  1970;  Ph  D  ,  University  of  Maryland.  1984 
Cirrincione,  Joseph  M.  Associate  Professor.  Curriculum 
and  Instruction,  Associate  Professor,  Geography  BS.  State 
University  ol  New  York  (Oswego).  1962.  M  A  .  Ohio  State 
University.  1967,  M  A  ,  Brooklyn  College,  1965,  Ph  D  .  The  Ohio 
State  University.  1970 
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Clabaugh,    Susan    R.    Director.   Educational   Technology 

Center   Affiliate  Assistant  Professor.  Curriculum  and  Instruction 

B  S  .  Oklahoma  Slate  University.  1970  M  S    1975.  Ed  D    1977 

Clague,    Christopher    K.    Professor.    Economics     B  A . 

Lafayette  College.  1961.  Ph  D  .  Harvard  University.  1966 

Clague,  Monlqus  W.  Associate  Prolessor.  Education  Policy. 

Planning  and  Administration  BA,  Swarthmore  College.  1959, 

Ph  D  .  Harvard  University.  1969 

Clark,  Eugenie  Prolessor.  Zoology   B  A  .  Hunter  College. 

1942  MA.  New  York  University.  1946.  Ph  0  .  1950 

Clark,  Jane  E.  Assistant  Prolessor.  Physical  Education  B  S  . 

State  University  of  New  York  (Brockport).  1968.  M  S  .  University 

ol  Washington  (Seattle).  1970   PhD.  University  ol  Wisconsin 

(Madison).  1976 

Clark,  Nerl  A.  Prolessor  Emeritus.  Agronomy  B  S  .  University 

ind,  t954.  Ph  D  .  1959 
Clarke,    David    H.    Professor    and    Chairman.    Physical 
Education   B  S  .  Sptmglield  College.  1952   M  S  .  1953.  Ph  D  , 

ol  Oregon.  1959 
Claude.  Richard  P.  Prolessor    Government  and  Politics 
BA.   College  ol   Saint   Thomas.    1956.   MS,   Florida   State 

l,  I960  Ph  D  .  University  ol  Virginia,  1964 
Clearwater,  Harvey  E.  Associate  Prolessor.  Health 
Education  A  B  .  State  University  ol  New  York  (Albany).  1955, 
M  A  .  Michigan  State  University,  1967.  Ed  D  .  1970 
Cleary,  Marilyn  F.  instructor.  Mathematics  AB.  Montclair 
State  College.  1953.  M  A  .  1957,  Ph  D  .  University  ol  Maryland, 
1976 

Cleghorn,  Reese  Prolessor  and  Dean.  College  ol 
Journalism     BA.    Emory    University,     1950,    MA,    Columbia 

1 956 
Clement,  Linda  M.  Assistant  Professor.  Counseling  and 
Personnel  Services.  Director.  Undergraduate  Admissions  Ottice 
BA.  State  University  ol  New  York  (Oswego).  1971.  MA. 
Michigan  State  University.  1973.  Ph  D  .  University  ot  Maryland. 
1981 

Clignet,  Rem!  P.  Prolessor.  Sociology  BA.  University  ot 
Pans.  1948.  Licence  es  Leltres.  1951.  Licence  es  Law,  1953; 
MA  .  1958,  PhD  ,  1963 

Coates,  James  R.,  Jr.  Instructor.  Physical  Education  B  S  , 
Maryland  Slate  College  (UMES).  1972.  MA.  University  ol 
Maryland.   1982 

Cockburn,    James    S.   Prolessor.   History    LL  B .   Leeds 
University.  1959  LL  M  .  1961.  PhD.  1970 
Coder,      David      W.     Lecturer,     Part-time,     Mechanical 
Engineering    BSME.   University   ot   Maryland,    1962,   PhD, 
1973 

Cody,  Caroline  B.  Acting  Assistant  Dean,  College  ol 
Education  8  S  .  Boston  University  1958,  M  Ed  .  1970,  Ed  D  . 
University  ol  Alabama,  1980 

Coffindaffer,  Billy  L.  Finance  and  Management. Acting 
Assistant  Vice  President  lor  Agricultural  Atlairs  lor  Associate 
Director,  Maryland  Cooperative  Extension  Service,  Associate 
Director,  Maryland  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  B  A  ,  West 
Virginia  University,  1950.  M  S  .  1955.  Ph  D  .  University  ol 
Wisconsin.  1961 

Cohen,  Jerry  D.  Adiuncl  Associate  Prolessor.  Botany  B  S  , 
University  ol  California  (Riverside).  1972.  MS  .  San  Diego  Stale 
University.  1974  Ph  D  ,  Michigan  State  University.  1979 
Cohen,  Joel  M.  Prolessor.  Mathematics  Sc  B .  Brown 
University,  1963.  Ph  D  ,  Massachusetts  institute  ol  Technology. 
1966 

Cohen,  Leon  W.  Prolessor  Emeritus.  Mathematics  BA. 
Columbia  University.  1923  M  A  .  1925,  Ph  D  .  University  ol 
Michigan,  1928 

Cohen,  Michael  L.  Faculty  Research  Associate.  School  of 
Public  Atlairs  B  S  .  University  ol  Michigan,  1975.  M  S  .  Stanlord 
University.   1977   PhD.   1981 

Cole,  Wayne  S.  Prolessor,  History  B  A  ,  Iowa  State  Teachers 
College.  1946.  M  S  .  University  ol  Wisconsin,  1948.  Ph  D  .  1951 
Coleman,  Don  Assistant  Prolessor.  Communication  Arts  and 
Theatre  B  F  A  .  University  ol  Texas.  1969  M  F  A  .  New  York 
University.  1975 

Coleman,  Linda  K.  Assistant  Prolessor  English  AS. 
University  ol  Michigan.  1973.  M  A  .  1973.  Ph  D  .  University  ol 
California  (Berkeley).  1982 

Coletti,  Theresa  Associate  Prolessor.  English  B  A 
University  of  Pittsburgh.  1971,  MA  ,  University  ol  Rochester, 
1973.  Ph  D  ,  1975 

Collmer,  Alan  R.  Assistant  Prolessor.  Botany  B  A  .  Antioch 
College.  1973  PhD    Cornell  University.  1981 
Colombini,    Marco    Associate   Prolessor    Zoology    BS. 
McG*  University    1970  Ph  D  .  1974 

Colville.  James  Prolessor  and  Chairman.  Civ*  Engineering 
B  S  .  Purdue  Unwersity.  1959  M  S  .  1960.  Ph  D  University  ot 
Texas  at  Austin.  1970 

Colwell.  Rita  R.  Prolessor,  tvkcrolxology.  Vice  President  lor 
Academic  Allans  B  S  .  Purdue  University.  1956  M  S  1958 
Ph  D  .  University  ol  WasNngton    1961 


Conway.  M.  Margaret  Prolessor.  Government  and  Politics 

B  S  .   Purdue   University.    1957    M  A  ,   University   ot  California 

(Berkeley).  I960  PhD  .  Indiana  University    1965 

Coogan,  Robert  M.  Associate  Prolessor.  English  B  A  .  lona 

College.   1954.  M  A  .  DePaul  University.   1958   Ph  D  ,  Loyola 

Universily.   1967 

Cook.   Clarence  H.   Prolessor.  Mathematics    BA,  State 

University    ot    Iowa,    1948.    MS.    1950,    PhD,    University    ol 

Colorado.  1962 

Cook,  Thomas  M.  Prolessor,  Microbiology  B  S  .  University 

ot   Maryland     1955    M  S  .    1957    Ph  D .   RulgersThe   Stale 

University.   1963 

Cooke,  Todd  J.  Associate  Prolessor.  Botany  B  S  .  Antioch 

College.  1974,  Ph  D  .  Cornell  University,  1979 

Cooley,  Franklin  D.  Prolessor  Emeritus.  English  B  A  ,  Johns 

Hopkins  University.    1927    M  A  .  University  ol  Maryland    1933 

Ph  D  .  Johns  Hopkins  University,  1940 

Cooper,  David  H.  Assistant  Professor.  Special  Education 

A  B  .  Brown  University.  1975  M  Ed  .  University  ot  North  Carolina 

(Chapel  Hill.  1980.  Ph  D  .   1984 

Cooper,   Elmer  L.   Associate  Professor.  Agricultural  and 

Extension  Education.  Affiliate  Associate  Prolessor.  industrial. 

Technological  &  Occupational  Education    B  S  ,  University  ol 

Maryland.  1956  M  S  .  1965,  Ed  D  .  Virginia  Polytechnic  institute 

&  State  Unversity.  1974 

Cooper,  Jack  L.  Assistant  Prolessor.  Music  B  Mus  .  Curtis 

Institute.  1958,  M  Mus  ,  Catholic  University  ol  America.  1963 

Cooper,  Jeftery  M.  Prolessor.  Mathematics  B  A  .  Havertord 

College,  1962,  M  S  .  University  ot  Illinois  (Chicago).  1964.  Ph  D  . 

1967 

Cooper,  Sherod  M.,  Jr.  Associate  Professor.  English  B  S  . 

Temple    University.     1951,    MA,    1953.    PhD,    University    of 

Pennsylvania.  1963 

Coplan,  Michael  A.  Professor.  Institute  tor  Physical  Science 

and  Technology    B  A  .  Williams  College.    1960,  Ph  0  .  Yale 

University,  1963 

Corbett,    M.   Kenneth.   Prolessor.  Botany    B  Sc .  McGill 

University,  1950.  Ph  D  .  Cornell  University.  1954 

Corey,  Kenneth  E.  Prolessor  and  Chairman,  Geography. 

Director.  Urban  Studies   AB,  University  ol  Cincinnati.   1961, 

M  A  .  1962.  M  C  P  .  1964,  Ph  D  ,   1969 

Corliss,  John  O.  Prolessor  and  Chairman.  Zoology   B  S  . 

University  of  Chicago,  1944.  B  A  .  University  ot  Vermont.  1947. 

Ph  D  .  New  York  University.   1951 

Correl,     Ellen    Prolessor,    Mathematics     B  S .    Douglass 

College.  1951.  MS,  Purdue  University.  1953.  Ph  D  .  1958 

Corel,  Thomas  M.  Associate  Professor.  College  ol  Business 

and    Management     B  A .    Case-Western   Reserve    University. 

1971.  MA.  Kent  Stae  University.    1974.  PhD.  University  of 

Wisconsin.  1976 

Costablle,   Salvatore   L.   Lecturer  Part-time.  College  ol 

Library  and  Information  Services  B  S  S  .  Georgetown  University. 

1956.  M  S  L  S  .  Catholic  University  of  America.  1963 

Coughlln,  Peter  J.  Associate  Professor.  Economics   BA  . 

Stale  University  ol  New  York  at  Albany.  1973,  M  A  .  1974,  Ph  D  . 

1976 

Coursey,  Robert  D.  Associate  Prolessor.  Psychology  BS 

Spring  Hill  College.  1966,  Ph  D  .  University  of  Rochester.  1970 

Courtright,  Benjamin  F.,  Jr.  Lecturer.  Part-time.  College  ol 

Business  and  Management    B  S  .  Johns  Hopkms  University. 

1939  Ph  D  .  1968 

Craig,  Patrick  M.  Associate  Prolessor.  Art  B  F  A  .  Western 

Michigan  University.  1974  M  F  A  .  University  ol  Cincinnati,  1976 

Craig,    Randall   J.   Associate  Prolessor.   Curriculum  and 

Instruction  8  S  .  Morgan  Stale  University.  1955.  M  F  A  .  Temple 

University.  1963.  Ph  D  .  University  ot  Maryland.  1974 

Cropper,   Maureen  Associate  Professor.  Economics  and 

Bureau  of  Business  and  Economic  Research  B  A  .  Bryn  Mawr 

College    1969.  M  A  .  Cornell  University.  1972  Ph  D  .  1973 

Cross,    Richard   K.   Prolessor   and  Chair.   English    AB. 

Princeton  University.    1962    M  A     Stanford  University.    1966. 

Ph  D  .  1967 

Crowell,     Alfred     A.     Prolessor    Emeritus.    CoSege    ot 

Journalism    B  A     University  ol  Oklahoma.   1929    M  A  ,   1934 

M  S  J  .  Northwestern  University.  1940 

Cumberland,    John    H.   Prolessor.   Economics.   Director. 

Bureau  ot  Business  and  Economic  Research  B  A  .  University  ot 

Maryland.   1947   M  A  .  Harvard  University    1949   PhD  .   1951 

Cunnitt,    Patrick    F.   Professor.   Mechanical  Engroenng 

BCE     Manhattan  College     1955    MS     Virgma  Porytechnc 

Institute    1956  PhD.  1962 

Cunningham,  William  0.  Lecturer  CoSege  ol  Lsxary  and 

Information  Services    B  A  .  University  of  Kansas.  1959   MLS. 

University  ot  Texas    1963 

Currie,   Oouglas   G.   Prolessor.  Physics  and  Astronomy 

B  E  P  ,  Cornel  University.  1958,  Ph  D  .  University  ot  Rochester, 

1962 

Currier,  Albert  W.  Assistant  Prolessor  Mathematics  B  A  . 

State  University  of  Iowa.  1954  M  A  .  Johns  Hopkro  University. 

1959  Ph  D     1968 


Curry,  William  A.  Associate  Specialist    Ammai  Sciences 

B  S    University  ol  Maryland.  1960 

Curtis,  Suzanne  R.  Assistant  Professor.  Food.  Nutrition  and 

Institution  Administration    B  A  .  Lewis  &  Clark  CoSege     1974 

M  S  .  V'gna  Polytechnic  Institute.  1979  Ph  D     1982 

Dager,  Edwerd  Z.  Prolessor.  Sociology   A  B  .  Kent  State 

University   1950  A  M  .  Ohio  State  University   1951  Ph  D    1956 

Dagher,    Magld   A.    Lecturer,   Agricultural   and   Resource 

Economics  B  A  .  SI   John  Fisher  CoSege    1972  M  A    V«gna 

State  University    1979.  Ph  D  .  University  ol  Kentucky    1984 

Dahl,  Roy  W.  Lecturer.  Part-time.  CoSege  ot  Busross  and 

Management   B  S  .  Indiana  University  ol  Pennsylvania    1978. 

M  A  .  University  ol  Maryland  (CoSege  Parti).  1982 

Dakermanjl,      George     Lecturer.     Part  line.     Electrical 

Engineering  B  S  .  University  ot  Aleppo.  Syria.  MS    Duke 

University.   1972   Ph  D  .  University  ol  Kansas.   1976 

Oalley,   John   Prolessor.  Part-time.   Music    Artist  Dotoma, 

Curtis  Institute  ol  Musk    1958   Member.  Guarnen  Quartet. 

Dally,  James  W.  Prolessor.  Mechanical  Engneemg   B  S  . 

Carnegie  Institute  ol  Technology    1951    MS        1953    PhD. 

Illinois  Institute  ol  Technology    1958 

Dalton,  Francis  E.  Lecturer.  Part-time.  CoSege  ot  Busness 

and  Management    B  S  .  University  ol  Maryland.   1967.  MBA, 

1969 

O'Amato,  Jean  M.  Lecturer.  Part-tone.  Classes  B  A  .  Tufts 

University.  1967  M  A  ,  Middlebury  Cosege.  1969.  Ph  0  .  Johns 

Hopkins  University.   1975 

Damrosch.   Leopold,   Jr.  Prolessor.  English    B  A ,  Yale 

University.    1963     M  A  .    Cambridge    University.    1966.    Ph  D  . 

Princeton  University.  1968 

Dancls,  Jerome  Associate  Prolessor.  Mathematics   B  A  . 

Polytechnic  Institute  ol  Brooklyn.    1961.   MS.   University  ot 

Wisconsin.  1963.  Ph  D  .  1966 

Darden,    Undley    Associate    Prolessor     PhSosophy    and 

History  B  A  .  Southwestern  Unrversity.  1968  A  M  .  University  ot 

Chicago.  1969  S  M  .  1972.  Ph  D  .  1974 

Dardls,      Rachel     Prolessor.     Textiles     and     Consumer 

Economics    B  S  .  Sainl  Mary's  College  (Dubkn)    1949   M  3  . 

University  of  Minnesota,  1963  Ph  D  ,  1965 

Oas   Sarma,   Sankar   Associate  Prolessor.   Physics  and 

Astronomy   B  S  .  Presidency  College  (Calcutta).  1973   Sc  M  . 

Brown  University.   1976   Ph  D  .  1979 

Davey.    H.    Beth    Associate    Professor.    Curriculum   and 

Instruction   B  S  .  University  ot  Miami.  1965  M  A  .  unrversity  ol 

Rochester.    1969.   Ph  D .   Case-Western   Reserve   Unrversriy. 

1971 

David,  Deirdre  Assistant  Prolessor  English  B  A  .  Columbia 

University.   1972.  M  A  .  1973.  M  Phil  .  1975.  Ph  D  .   1978 

Davidson,  John  A.  Prolessor.  Entomology  B  A  .  Columbia 

Union  College.  1955,  M  S  .  University  ot  Maryland.  1957  Ph  D  . 

1960 

Davidson.  Marie  S.  Assistant  Vice  Chancesor.  Academe 

Allans      B  S  .    Dilliard    University      1959     M  S  .    Unrversity    ol 

Maryland.   1967,  PhD.  1971 

Davidson,    Neil   A.    Associate   Professor.  Curriculum  and 

Instruction    BS     Case  Institute  ol   Technology.    1961.  MA. 

University  ol  Wisconsin  (Madison).  1963  Ph  D  .  1970 

Davis,   Christopher  C.  Prolessor.  Electrical  Engroemg 

B  A  .    Cambridge    Unrversity      1965     M  A  .     1970.     Ph  D . 

Manchester  University  (England).  1970 

Davis,    Larry    S.    Prolessor.    Compuler    Science.    Actng 

Director.     UMIACS     B  A  ,     Colgate    University      1970     M  S  . 

University  of  Maryland,   1972,  Ph  D  ,   1976 

Davis,  Sharon  A.  Lecturer.  Part-tone  Housing  and  Design 

B  S  .  Unrversity  ol  Maryland.   1981 

Davis,  Shelley  G.  Associate  Prolessor   Music   AB    New 

York  University.  1957.  MA.  1960   PhD.  1971 

Davison.  Stowell  W.   Assistant  Prolessor.  Chemcal  and 

Nuclear  Engineering    B  A  .  University  ot  Chcago.  1971    M  S 

University  ol  Maryland.   1978.  Ph  D  .      1964 

Davlsson.  Lee  0.  Prolessor   Electrical  Engneerng  BSE. 

Princeton  University    1958   M  S  E     University  ol  CaMorrae  (Los 

Angeles).  1961   PhD  .  1964 

Dawlsha.  Karen  L.  Prolessor.  Government  and  Potties  B  A  . 

University   ol    Lancaster     1971     PhD     London    School   ol 

Economcs.   1975 

Dawson,  Townee  L.  Prolessor.  CoSege  ol  Bueness  and 

Management   B  B  A    unrversity  ol  Texas.   1943   B  S    Urated 

Stales  Merchant  Manne  Academy    1946  MBA.  university  ol 

Texas    1947    PhD     1950    J  D     1954 

Deyton.  C.  Mitchell.  Prolessor.  Measurement,  Statistics 

and    Evaluation     B  A  .    University    ol    Civcago     1955     M  A  . 

Unrversity  ol  Maryland    1963   Ph  D     1964 

Deen.    Shirley    R.   Lecturer    Housrvg   and   Design    BA. 

University  ol  Maryland    1958  M  F  A    Amencsn  University    1966 

DeBarthe.  Jerry  V.  Associate  Prolessor   Arwnai  Sciences 

B  S    lows  Stale  Unrversity.  1961   Ph  D     1966 

Decker,   A.   Morrte  Prolessor    Agronomy    B  S  .  Colorado 

Stats  Unrversity   1949  M  S    Utah  State  Urwersrty    1950.  Ph  D  . 

University  Ol  Maryland     1953 
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DeClarle.  Nicholas  Pri ifessoi  I  l<  ■itn  .it  t  ngineeriiig  BS 
Texas    Agricultural    and   Mechanical    University.    1952.    SM 

inology.  1954.  Sc  D  .  1959 
da  Colon,  Maria  M.  Allikale  Associate  Protessor.  Agi 
and  Extension  Education  B  S  .  University  ot  Puerto  Rico.  1952. 
M  A  .  Michigan  Slate  University.  1969  Ed  0  .  1978 
DaLlo,  Thomaa  J.  Associate  Prolessor.  Music   B  M  .  New 
England  Conservatory  ot  Music.  1972,  Ph  D  .  Brown  Ui  . 
1979 

DaLoranio.  William  E.  Associate  Prolessor.  Curriculum  and 
Instruction  BA.  Moniciair  Stale  College.  1959.  MA.  1964 
Ph  D  .  Ohio  Stale  University.  197 1 

Damaltra,  Ann  Associate  Prolessor.  French  and  Italian  B  A  . 
Columbia  University.  1950.  M  A .  University  ot  California 
(Berkeley).  1951  MS.  Columbia  University.  1952.  Ph  0 . 
University  ol  Maryland.  1965 

Oamaraa.  Conatanca  H.  instructor,  English  B  A  .  University 
Ol  Maryland.   1944    M  A  .   1945 

OaMonta.  Claudia  A.  Associate  Prolessor,  Art  B  A , 
College  ol  Notre  Dame  ol  Maryland.  1969,  M  F  A  ,  Catholic 
University  ot  America.  1971 

Danno,  Robart  F.  Prolessor.  Entomology  B  S  .  University  of 
Calitornia  (Davis).  1967.  PhD  ,  1973 

Danny.  Don  W.  Prolessor.  Art  B  A  ,  University  ol  Florida, 
1959  M  A  ,  New  York  University.  1961.  Ph  D  .  1965 
Dant,  Richard  J.  Assistant  Prolessor.  Anthropology.  BA  . 
University  ol  Maryland,  1975,  Ph  D  .  American  University.  1979 
Dar,  Victor  K.  Lecturer,  Part-time,  Mechanical  Engineering 
B  S  .  University  ol  Maryland,  1972,  M  S  .  1973;  Ph.D..  1978 
Darnoaden,  Peter  H.  Associate  Prolessor.  Agronomy  B  S  . 
Colorado  State  University.  1970.  M  S  .  1976.  Ph  D  .  University  ot 
Rhode  island,  1980 

Dashlar,  Walter  W.  Protessor.  Part-time,  Geography  B  S  . 
Lalayette  College.  1943,  M  A  .  University  of  Maryland.  1953. 
PhD,  1957 

DeShong. Philip  R.  Associate  Professor.  Chemistry  and 
Biochemislry  BS.  University  ol  Texas.  1971,  Sc  D , 
Massachusetts  Institute  ol  Technology.  1976 
DeSllva,  Alan  W.  Prolessor.  Physics  and  Astronomy  B  S  . 
University  ol  California  (Los  Angeles).  1954  Ph  D  .  University  of 
California  (Berkeley).  1961 

Deatler,  William  W.  Prolessor  and  Chairman,  Electrical 
Engineering  B  S  .  Stevens  Institute  of  Technology,  1968,  PhD  . 
Cornell  University.  1972 

Oeuater,  Patricia  A.  Adiunct  Assistant  Professor, Part-time. 
Food,  Nutrition  and  Institution  Administration  A  B  .  College  of 
William  and  Mary,  1971,  MA,  1978,  Ph.D.  University  of 
Maryland.  1982 

DeVermond.  Mary  F.  Professor  Ementa.  Music  B  Mus  . 
Howard  University.  1942,  MA.  Columbia  University.  1948, 
Ed  D  .  University  of  Maryland.  1959 

DeVoe,  Howard  J.  Associate  Prolessor.  Chemistry  and 
Biochemistry  A  B  ,  Oberlm  College.  1955.  Ph  D  ,  Harvard 
University.  1960 

Dick,  Richard  D.  Research  Associate.  Mechanical 
Engineering  B  S  .  Arizona  State  College.  1957.  MS  .  Arizona 
State  University,  1959.  Ph  D  .  1968 

Dickerson,  Russell  R.  Assistant  Professor.  Meteorology 
B  A  ,  Unrversity  ol  Chicago.  1975.  M  S  ,  University  of  Michigan. 
1978  Ph  D  .  1980 

Dies,  Robert  R.  Professor.  Psychology  B  S  .  Carroll  College. 
1962.  MA.  Bowling  Green  State  University.  1964.  PhD. 
Unrversity  of  Connecticut.  1968 

Dieter,  George  E.  Professor.  Mechanical  Engineering;  Dean, 
College  of  Engineering  B  S  .  Drexel  University.  1950;  Sc  D  , 
Carnegie-Mellon  University.  1953 

DIFederico,  Frank  R.  Professor,  Art  BA  .  University  ol 
Massachusetts.  1955  MA.  Boston  University.  1961;  Ph.D. 
New  York  University,  1970 

Dillard.     Dudley    Prolessor    Emeritus.    Economics     B  S , 
University  of  California  (Berkeley).  1935.  Ph  D  .  1940 
Dillon,   Conley   H.   Professor   Emeritus,  Government  and 
Politics    B  A  .  Marshall  University.   1928,  M  A  .  Duke  University. 
1933.  Ph  D  .  1936 

Dillon,  George  L.  Professor.  English  BA,  Yale  University 
1965,  MA.  University  ol  Calilorma  (Berkeley).  1966,  Ph  D  ,  . 
1969 

DiMarzio,  Edmund  A.  Adjunct  Prolessor,  Chemical  and 
Nuclear  Engineering  and  I  P  S  T  B  S  .  St  Josephs  College, 
1955.  MS.  University  ol  Pennsylvania.  1961.  PhD.  Catholic 
University  ot  America.  1967 

Dimarzo,  Marino  Assistant  Professor.  Mechanical 
Engineering  Dr  Ing  ,  University  of  Naples  (Italy),  1976.  Ph  D  , 
Catholic  University.  1982 

DINenno,    Philip   J.    Lecturer,   part-time.   Fire   Protection 
Engineering   B  S  .  University  of  Maryland.  1977 
Diner,  Hasia  R.  Assistant  Prolessor.  American  Studies  B  A  . 
University  of  Wisconsin,   1968.  MA  T  ,  University  ot  Chicago, 
1970.  Ph  D  .  University  ot  Illinois.  1975 


Dingwall,  William  O.  Associate  Professor.  Hearing  and 
Speech  Sciences  B  S  .  Georgetown  Unrversity  1957  Ph  D 
1964 

OlPletro,  Janet  A.  Research  Associate.  Human 
Development    B  A  .  Rutgers  University.    1977    Ph  D  .  Stanford 

.    1982 
DIRocco,  Joseph  Patrick   Assistant  Protessor.  Physical 
Education    B  S  .   Ilhaca   College.    1969.    M  S  .    University   ol 
Oregon.  1972.  Ph  D  .  1975 

Dlttmann,  Laura  L.  Prolessor  Ementa.  Human  Development 
BS  .  University  of  Colorado.  1938.  M  A  .  University  of  Maryland. 
1963  Ph  D  ,  ,  1967 

Dlvely,  Galen  P.  Associate  Prolessor.  Entomology  B  S  , 
Juniata  College.  1966.  M  S  .  Rutgers  University  1968  Ph  0 
1974 

Dixon,  Jack  R.  Adiunct  Associate  Professor.  Physics  and 
Astronomy  B  S  .  Case-Western  R«"  148;  M.S., 

1950.  Ph  0  .  University  ol  Maryland.  1956 
Diz,     Marta     Ana     Associate    Professor.     Spanish    and 
Portuguese   MA  ,  University  of  Maryland,   1969,  PhD  .   19/6 
Dobin,   Howard   Assistant  Professor.   English    B  A .  Yale 
University.  1974  Ph  D  .  Slanlord  University.  1982 
Doerr,  John  A.  Associate  Professor.  Poultry  Science  B  A  . 
Washington  and  Lee  University.  1968.  B  S  .  North  Carolina  State 
University,   1972.  M  S  .  1975,  Ph  D  .  1978 
Doetsch,  Raymond  N.  Professor,  Emeritus,  Microbiology 
B  S .    University    of    Illinois    (Urbana).    1942,    M  A  .    Indiana 
University.  1943;  Ph  D  .  University  ol  Maryland.  1948 
Doherty,  Lillian  E.  Visiting  Assistant  Professor,  Classics 
B  A  .  St   Mary's  College,   1974,  M  A  ,  University  ol  Chicago. 
1977,  Ph  D  .  1982 

Doherty,  Robert  Lecturer.  Part-time,  College  ol  Journalism 
B  S  ,  University  ot  Maryland.  1979;  M  S  ,  Columbia  University. 
1982 

Donaldson,  Bruce  K.  Professor.  Aerospace  Engineering 
A  B  .  Columbia  University,  1954;  B  S  .  1955;  M  S  .  University  of 
Wichita.  1963.  Ph  D  .  University  ol  Illinois  (Urbana),  1968 
Donawerth,  Jane  L.  Associate  Professor,  English  BA  . 
Miami  University.  1969,  MA  ,  University  of  Wisconsin,  1970, 
Ph  D  .  1975 

Dooling,  Robert  J,  Associate  Professor.  Psychology  B  S  . 

Creighton  University.   1967.  MS  .  St    Louis  University,   1969; 

Ph  D  .  1975 

Dorfman,  J.  Robert  Professor.  Physics  and  Astronomy  and 

Institute    for    Physical    Sciences;    Acting    Dean,    College    of 

Computer.  Mathematical  and  Physical  Sciences   AB  .  Johns 

Hopkins  University,   1957,  PhD.  1961 

Dotson,  Charles  O.  Professor.  Physical  Education    BA. 

Morehead  Slate  University.  1963,  MS  ,  Purdue  University.  1964; 

PhD  ,  1968 

Dotson,  James  H.,  Jr.  Instructor.  Health  Education   B  A  , 

Columbia  Union  College.   1970.  M  A  .  University  of  Maryland. 

1977 

Douglass,  Larry  W.  Associate  Professor.  Animal  Sciences 

B  S  ,  Purdue  University.  1964.  M  S  .  1966;  Ph.D.,  Oregon  State 

University.  1969 

Douglis,  Avron.  Professor,  Mathematics  AB,  University  of 

Chicago.  1938;  MS,  New  York  University,  1948,  Ph  D  .  1949 

Doyle,  Terrence  A.  Lecturer,  Part-time.  Communications 

Arts  and  Theatre    B  S  .  University  ot  Wisconsin  (Platteville), 

1970,   MA,   University  of  Nebraska.    1972.   PhD.,   Howard 

University.  1983 

Dragt,   Alex  J.  Professor.  Physics  and  Astronomy    AB 

Calvin  College.  1958.  Ph  D  .  Univers.ty  of  California  (Berkeley). 

1963 

Dreher,    M.    Jean    Associate   Professor.   Curriculum   and 

Instruction  B  A  ,  University  ot  California  (Riverside).  1970.  M  A  , 

1976;  PhD.  1980. 

Dreifuss,  Susan  B.  Research  Assistant.  Special  Education 

B  S  .  University  ot  Maryland.  1970,  M  Ed  .  1976 

Drew,  H.  Dennis,  Professor,  Physics  and  Astronomy  BS  . 

University  ot  Pittsburgh.  1962.  Ph  D  .  Cornell  University.  1968 

Driskell,  David  C.  Professor,  Art    AB.  Howard  University. 

1955;  M  F  A  ,  The  Catholic  University  of  America.  1962,  Doctor 

of  Fine  Arts.  Tougaloo  College.        .  Doctors  of  Letters.  David 

Payne  College, 

Druker,  Sylvia  Lecturer,  Part  time.  Dance. 

Drum,    Barbara   A.    Instructor.   Physical   Education    BS. 

Pennsylvania  State  University,   1958;  M  A  ,  University  of  Iowa, 

1963 

Dudley.  James  Professor,  Education  Policy.  Planning  and 

Administration    BA,  Southern  Illinois  University,   1951.  MS. 

1957,  Ed  D  .  University  ol  Illinois  (Urbana).   1964 

Duffey,  Dick  Prolessor.  Chemical  and  Nuclear  Engineering 

B  S  .  Purdue  University.  1939,  M  S  .  University  ol  Iowa.  1940; 

Ph  D  ,  University  ot  Maryland.  1956 

Duffy,  John  Professor  Emeritus,  History  B  A  ,  Louisiana  State 

University,  194 1 .  M  A  ,  1943.  Ph  D  .  University  of  California  (Los 

Angeles),  1946 


Dufly.  John  M.  Associate  Professor,  Classics  B  A . 
Maynoolh  College  (Ireland)  1965  M  A  National  University  ol 
Ireland.  1967  Ph  D  .  State  University  ol  New  York  (Buffalo) 
1975 

Dunaway-Marlano.  Oebra  Associate  Prolessor  Chemistry 
and  Biochemislry  B  S    Texas  A&M.  1973  Ph  D.  ,  1975 
Dungey,    Kevin    R.    Assistant    Professor.    English    A  B . 
University  ol  North  Carolina.  1972.  Ph  D  .  Stantord  Unrversity 
1980 

Dunn,  Norma  E.  Assistant  Protessor.  English  B  A  .  Madison 

College.  1946   MA,  University  ol  Pennsylvania,  195; 

1968 

Dunn,  Robert  Ellis  Associate  Professor.  Dance  B  M  .  New 

England    Conservatory    ot    Music,     1958     MLS.    Rutgers 

University.  1966 

Dunn,    Samuel    Watson   Adjunct   Prolessor.   College   of 

Journalism    A  B .   Harvard   College.    1943.   MBA.   Harvard 

University.  1946.  PhD  ,  University  of  Illinois.  1951 

OuPuy.     Karl     F.G.     Associate    Prolessor.     School    ot 

Architecture  B  A  ,  Dartmouth  College.  1964,  M  Arch  .  Unrversity 

ol  Pennsylvania,  1967,  M  Arch  .  Delft  University  ol  Technology 

(The  Netherlands)    1969 

Durelli,     August     J.     Prolessor.    Part-time.    Mechanical 

Engineering  B  S  .  University  ot  Buenos  Aires.  1932.  Soc  Sc  D  . 

Catholic  University  ol  Pans.   1936,  D  Eng  .  University  ol  Pans 

(Sorbonne).  1936 

Dutta,     Sukanta    K.    Associate    Professor.    College    of 

Veterinary  Medicine    B  Sc    (Vet ).  Bombay  University  (India). 

1956.  M  S  ,  University  ot  Minnesota.  1960.  Ph  D  .  1962 

Dynerman,     Alan     B.     Lecturer,    Part-time.    School    ol 

Architecture     BA,    Columbia    University.     1976.    M     A/ch . 

University  ol  Virginia,  1981 

Earl,  James  A.  Prolessor,  Physics  and  Astronomy    B  S., 

Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  1953,  Ph  D  .  1957 

Ebert,   David  Research  Associate.  Chemical  and  Nuclear 

Engineering  B  S  .  University  ot  Wisconsin,  1963,  MS  ,  Georgia 

Tech.  1965,  PhD.  1972 

Eckersley,  Michael  D.  Assistant  Professor.  Housing  and 

Design  B  A  ,  Weber  State  College.  1978,  M  F  A  ,  Washington 

University.  1980.  Ed  D  .  Ball  State  University,  1985 

Eckstein,   Arthur  M.   Associate  Professor,  History    BA. 

University  of  Calilorma  (Los  Angeles),  1968,  M  A  .  1970.  Ph  D  . 

University  of  California  (Berkeley),  1978 

Edds,    Peggy   L.   Instructor.   Zoology    B  S .   University  of 

Maryland.  1972.  MS  .  1980 

Edelson,    Charles    B.    Associate   Prolessor.   College   of 

Business  and  Management  B  B  A  .  University  of  New  Mexico. 

1949,  MBA.  Indiana  University.  1950 

Edelsteln,     Stewart    L.    Associate    Dean.    College    of 

Behavioral  and  Social  Sciences,  Affiliate  Assistant  Professor. 

Gov  and  Politics  and  Educ  Policy.  Planning  and  Administration 

B  A  .   State   University   ot   New   York    (Buffalo),    1968,    M  A  . 

University  ot  California  (Berkeley).  1973.  Ph  D  .  1979 

Edgar,  Timothy  M.  Assistant  Professor.  Communication  Arts 

and  Theatre  BA.  Eastern  Illinois  University.  1979;  M  A  .  Purdue 

University.  1982,  PhD.  1986 

Edmister.    Robert    O.    Associate   Prolessor.   College   ol 

Business  and  Management  B  S  .  Miami  University.  1964,  MB  A  , 

University  ol  Michigan,  1965.  Ph  D  .  Ohio  Stale  University.  1970 

Edmundson,    Harold    P.   Professor.   Computer   Science. 

Professor.   Mathematics    B  A  ,   University  of  California,    1946. 

MA  .   1948,  PhD.  1953 

Edwards,      A.      H.      Vice     Chancellor     for     institutional 

Advancement  B  S  .  Northwest  Missouri  State  University.  1957. 

MS.  1971.  Ph  D  .  Clayton  University.  1975 

Egel,  Andrew  L.  Associate  Professor.  Special  Education 

B  A  .  University  ot  California.  1976,  M  A  .  1977,  Ph  0  .  1979 

Ehrlich,  Gertrude  Professor.  Mathematics    B  S  .  Georgia 

College.  1943.  M  A  .  University  ol  North  Carolina.  1945.  Ph  D  . 

University  of  Tennessee,  1953 

Elchler,    David    S.    Associate    Professor.    Physics    and 

Astronomy     S  B .    Massachusetts    Institute    ot    Technology 

(Physics).  1972,  SB   (Math).  1972.  PhD.  1969 

Eidaon,  John  R.  Instructor,  Part-time,  Anthropology   B  A 

Duke  University.  1976;  Ph  D  .  Cornell  University.  1983 

Einstein,  Theodore  L.  Associate  Professor.  Physics  and 

Astronomy  B  A  .  Harvard  University,  1969.  M  A  .  1969  Ph  D  . 

University  ot  Pennsylvania.  1973 

Elam,  Harry  J.,  Jr.  Assistant  Professor.  Communication  Arts 

and  Theatre   A  B  .  Harvard  University.  1978.  Ph  D  ,  University  of 

California  (Berkeley).  1983 

Eley,   George,   Jr.   Associate  Prolessor.  Curriculum  and 

Instruction  B  S  .  Ohio  State  Unrversity.  1952.  M  Ed  .  1957  Ph  D  . 

1966 

Eliot,  John  Professor.  Human  Development   A  B  .  Harvard 

University.  1956.  A  M  T  .  1958.  Ed  D  .  Stanford  University,  1966 

Elkin,  Stephen  L.  Associate  Protessor,  Government  and 

Politics   B  A  ,  Alfred  University.  1961.  Ph.D..  Harvard  University. 

1969 
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Elkina.      Richard     L.      Assistant     Professor,     industrial 

Technological  and  Occupational  Education  B  S  .  University  of 

Maryland    1953   M  A  .   19S8.  Ed  D  .  1972 

Elkina,  Wilton  H.  President  Emeritus    B  A  .  University  o 

Texas.  1932.  M  A  .  1932  B  Lilt  .  Oxtord  University.  1936  Ph  D 

1936 

Ellington,   R.   G.  Associate  Prolessor.  Meteorology   BS 

Florida  State  University.  1967   M  S  .  1968.  Ph  0  .  1972 

Elliott,  Loy  G.  I .    turer.  Part-time.  Housing  and  Design  B  A 

University  ol  Iowa.  1971.  M  F  A  .  Maryland  Institute  ol  Ait.  1983 

Ellis.     Richard    F.    Associate    Prolessor.    Physics    and 

Astronomy    B  S  .   Cornell   University.    1966.    M  A  .    Princeton 

University,  1968.  Ph  D  .  1970 

Ellis,   Robart  L.   Associate  Prolessor    Mathematics    AB. 

Miami  University  (Ohio).  1960.  Ph  D  .  Duke  University.  1966 

Edition,    Ronald    J.    Associate   Prolessor.    Music    B  S . 

University  ol  Illinois  (Urbana).  1970.  M  S  .  1973 

Elltworth,  Robart  W.  Visiting  Associate  Prolessor.  Physics 

and  Astronomy  B  S  .  Yale  University.  1960.  Ph  D  .  University  ot 

Rochester.  1965 

Elman,   Howard   Assistant  Prolessor.  Computer  Science 

Assistant    Prolessor,     Institute    lor    Physical    Science    and 

Technology  B  A  ,  Columbia  University.  1975,  M  A  .  1977.  M  S  , 

Yale  University.  1979.  Ph  0  .  1982 

Elaing,    Evalyn    L.    Associate   Prolessor.   Music    B  Mus . 

University  ol  Michigan.  1970.  M  Mus  .  1971 

Emad,  Fawzl  P.  Associate  Prolessor,  Electrical  Engineering 

B  S  E  E  ,  American  University  (Beirut).  1961.  M  S  .  Northwestern 

University.  1963.  Ph  D  ,  1966 

Embertit,  James  A.  Lecturer,  Part-time.  College  ol  Business 

and  Management  B  A  ,  The  American  University.  1974.  M  A  . 

Boston  College.  1979.  MBA.  George  Washington  University. 

1982 

Ephramidet.   Anthony  Professor,  Electrical  Engineering 

B  S  ,  National  Technical  University  ot  Athens.  1967.  M  A  ,  1969 

Ph  0  ,  Princeton  University.  1971 

Epstein,    Norman    B.    Assistant    Prolessor.    Family   and 

Community  Development    B  A  ,  University  ol  Calilornia   (Los 

Angeles).  1969,  M  A  .  1970,  Ph  D  .  1974 

Erdman,  Richard  A.  Associate  Professor,  Animal  Sciences 

B  S    University  ol  Wisconsin.  1974.  M  S  .  University  ol  Kentucky. 

1977.  PhD.  1979 

Erlckson,  William  C.  Prolessor,  Physics  and  Astronomy 

B  A  .  University  ot  Minnesota.  1951.  M  A  .  1955  Ph  D  ,  1956 

Erwin,  Tarry  L.  Adjunct  Professor,  Entomology   B  A  .  San 

Jose  State  College,    1964.  MA.    1966,   PhD.   University  ot 

Alberta,  1969 

Etheridga.    Jeftery    M.    Lecturer.   Part-time.   Mechanical 

Engineering  B  S  .  University  ot  Maryland.  1966  MS,  MIT.  1967. 

Ph  D  .  University  of  Maryland.  1976 

Ellin.     Richard     A.     Associate     Prolessor.     School     ol 

Architecture   A  B  .  Princeton  University.  1969.  M   Arch  .  1972, 

Ph  D  .  1978 

Ettanton,  Thomas  Richard  Assistant  Professor,  Textiles 

and  Consumer  Economics  B  A  ,  Fairleigh  Dickinson  University. 

1978.  M  S  ,  Kansas  State  University.  1981.  Ph  D  .  1984 
Eun,  Choel  S.  Assistant  Professor.  College  ot  Business  and 
Management  B  A  .  Seoul  National  University.  1968.  MA.  1971. 
Ph  0  .  New  York  University,   1981 

Evans.  Emory  G.  Professor,  History  B  A  .  Randolph-Macon 
College.  1950.  M  A  .  University  ol  Virginia.  1954  Ph  D  ,  1957 
Evant.  Lawrence  Craig  Prolessor.  Mathematics  B  A 
Vanderbilt  University.  1971,  PhD  .  University  of  California,  1975 
Eyler,  Marvin  H.  Professor  Emeritus.  Physical  Education, 
Dean  Emeritus.  College  ol  Physical  Education.  Recreation,  and 
Health  A  B  .  Houghton  College.  1942.  M  S  .  University  of  Illinois 
(Urbana).  1948  Ph  D  .  1956 

Eyo,  Ekpo  Professor.  Art  B  A  .  Pembroke  College.  Univ  ot 
Cambridge  (England).  1963  MA  1967  PhD.  University  ot 
toadan  (Nigeria).  1974 

Faber.  John  E.  Professor  Emeritus,  Microbiology  BS. 
Unrversity  ol  Maryland.  1926  M  S  .  1927.  Ph  D  .  1937 
Fabunml.  Jamat  A.  Assistant  Professor.  Aerospace 
Engineering  M  E  .  Kiev  Institute  ol  Civil  Aviation  Engineers 
USSR.  1974  M  Sc  1974  Ph  D  .  Massachusetts  Institute  ol 
Technology.  1978 

Fagan.  Sarah  M.  B.  Assistant  Prolessor  Germanic  and 
Slavic  Languages  and  Literatures  B  A  .  University  ol  Hawaii. 
1977.  M  A  .  1979  Ph  D  .  Cornell  University.  1985 
Fahim-Nader.  Mahnaz  Lecturer.  Economics  B  S  .  University 
ol  Tehran.  1965,  M  A  .  Urwersity  ol  Maryland.  1972.  Ph  0  . 
1978 

Fahnattock.  Jeanne  Assistant  Prolessor.  English  BA. 
Unrversity  of  mines  1966  M  A  .  tnckana  Unrversity.  1967  Ph  D  . 
University  ot  London,   1970 

Falabelia.  Gonzalo  Assistant  Prolessor.  Sociology  B  A 
Un.vers.dad.  Catobca  De  ChJe,  1967.  M  S .  University  ol 
Wisconsin  1970.  Ph.D  .  University  ol  Sussex  1981 
Falclone.  Raymond  L.  Associate  Prolessor 
Communication  Arts  and  Theatre  B  A  ,  Urwersity  ol  Akron. 
1965.  M  A  .  1967  Ph  D    Kent  State  Urwersity    1972 


Falk,  David  S.  Prolessor  Physics  and  Astronomy  Assistant 

Vice  Chancellor  (or  Academic   Affairs    B  Eng  Phys  ,   Cornell 

University,  1954   M  S  .  Harvard  University    1955   Ph  D        1959 

Falk,  William  W.  Prolessor  and  Chair.  Sociology  B  A    North 

Texas  State  University    1969   M  A     1970   Ph  D  .  Texas  A  &  M 

University.  1975 

Faller,   Alan  J.  Research  Prolessor.  Institute  lor  Physical 

Science   and   Technology    B  S .   Massachusetts   Institute   ol 

Technology.  1951.  MS.  1953.  D  Sc  .  1957 

Falouttot,  Crlttot  Assistant  Prolessor.  Computer  Science 

BS.   National   Technical  University  ol  Athens.    1981.   MS. 

ly  ol  Toronto.  Canada.  1982.  Ph  D  .  1985 
Falvo,  Gluteppe  Assistant  Prolessor.  French  and  Italian 
BA  ,  Loyola  University.  1974  MA  .  Catholic  University.  1979 
Ph  D  .  Johns  Hopkins  University,  1985 
Fanning,  Deivln  S.  I'rofessor,  Agronomy  BS.  Cornell 
University.  1954  M  S  .  1959  Ph  D  .  University  ol  Wisconsin. 
1964 

Fanoa,  Stavroula  A.  Associate  Prolessor  Music,  Assistant 
Vice  Chancellor,  Academic  Aflairs  B  Mus  Ed  .  Oberiin  College. 
1957.  M  Ed  .  University  ol  Maryland.  1963.  Ed  D  ,  1970 
Farquhar,  Jamea  0.  Associate  Prolessor,  Art  BA 
Washington  and  Lee  University,  1963,  M  A  ,  unrversity  ol 
Chicago.  1966  Ph  D  .  1972 

Farrell,  Richard  T.  Associate  Prolessor.  History  Associate 
Prolessor.  Curriculum  and  Instruction  B  A  .  Wabash  College. 
1954,  M  S  .  Indiana  University.  1958,  PhD  .  1967 
Farvardln,  Narlman  Assistant  Prolessor.  Electrical 
Engineering  B  S  ,  Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Institute.  1979.  M  S  . 
1980.  PhD  ,  1983 

Fauat,  Miklot  Adiunct  Prolessor.  Horticulture  B  S  ,  University 
ot  Budapest.  1952.  M  S  ,  Rutgers  University.  1960.  Ph  D  . 
Cornell  University.  1965 

Favero,  Phillip  G.  Affiliate  Assistant  Professor.  Agricultural 
and  Resource  Economics  B  A  .  University  ot  Montana.  1965 
M  A  .  1970.  Ph  D  .  Michigan  State  University.  1977 
Fedler,  Anthony  J.  Assistant  Professor.  Recreation  B  S  . 
Oregon  State  University,  1972,  M  A  ,  Texas  A  &  M  University. 
1978,  PhD  .  1981 

Fein,  Greta  Prolessor.  Curriculum  and  instruction  B  A . 
Queens  College.  1951.  M  S  .  Bank  Street  College  ol  Education. 
1961.  Ph  D  ,  Yale  University.  1969 

Felder,  Stanley  Lecturer.  Part-time.  College  ol  Journalism 
B  S  ,  George  Washington  University,  1953 
Feldman,  Robert  H.L.  Associate  Prolessor.  Health 
Education  BA.  City  University  of  New  York.  1964.  MA. 
Pennsylvania  Slate  University.  1966,  M  S  .  Syracuse  University 
1972,  PhD  ,   1974 

Fellows,  Frank  C.  Lecturer.  Physical  Education.  College  ot 
Physical  Education,  Recreation  and  Health  B  S  .  Unrversity  ol 
Maryland.  1953,  MA  .  1957 

Felton,     Kenneth     E.    Prolessor    Emeritus.    Agi 
Engineering    B  S    (Agriculture).  University  ol  Maryland.    1950 
BS   (Civil  Engr  ),  .   1951.  MS  ,  Pennsylvania  State  University 
1962 

Ferguson,  Alexander  D.  Adiunct  Professor.  Entomology 
B  Sc  .  Dalhousie  University.  1950,  M  S  ,  Cornell  University,  1956. 
PhD  ,  1967 

Fernandez,  Jose  L.  Assistant  Professor.  Mathematics  B  A  . 
Umversidad  De  Zargosa.  1978  PhD.  Washington  University. 
1983 

Ferragut,  Diana  M.  instructor.  Part-time.  Spanish  and 
Portuguese  B  A  .  University  ol  Maryland.  1974,  M  A  ,  1976 
Farrell,  Cathy  S.  Director.  Cooperative  Engineering 
Education  B  A  .  Virginia  Tech.  1975.  M  A  .  1976 
Farrell,  Richard  A.  Prolessor.  Physics  and  Astronomy  B  S  . 
California  institute  ot  Technology  1948  M  S  ,  1949  Ph  D  , 
Princeton  University    1952 

Fay,  Jamat  T.  Professor.  Mathematics  and  Curriculum 
Professor.  Curriculum  and  Instruction  B  S .  UmversitY  of 
Wisconsin.  1962,  M  A  .  1963,  Ph  D  ,  Columbia  University,  1968 
Fink,  Beatrice  C.  Associate  Prolessor.  French  and  Italian 
B  A  .  Bryn  Mawr  College  1953  M  A  .  Yale  University.  1956 
Ph  D  .  University  ol  Pittsburgh.  1966 

Fink.  Edward  Associate  Prolessor  Communication  A/ts  and 
Theatre  B  A  .  Columbia  University  1966  M  S  .  Urwersity  ol 
Wisconsin  (Madison).  1969  Ph  D  .  1975 
Flnkeltleln,  Barbara  J.  Prolessor.  Education  Pokey. 
Planning  and  Administration  Director.  Center  lor  the  Study  ot 
Education  Policy  and  Human  Values  B  A  .  Barnard  College 
1959  M  A  .  Teachers  College  Columbia  University.  1960 
Ed  D  .  1970 

Fintterbutch.  Kurt  Associate  Prolessor  aotogy  B  A  . 
Prncelon  Urwersity.  1957  B  D  Grace  TheotogKal  Semnary 
1960.  Ph  D  .  Columbia  University  1969 
Fltchetti,  Michael  J.  Lecturer  Part-Un*  Cotege  ol 
Buswess  and  Management  BBA.  Pace  Urwersity  1967 
MBA     1969 

Flte.  Mary  Elian  Lecturer  partKne.  Textiles  and  Consumer 
Econorrscs  B  S  Urwersity  ol  Maryland.  1977  J  D  .  Urwersity  ol 
Baftmore  Law  School.  1983 


Fither.  Allan  J.  Prolessor  Emeritus.  Cotege  ol  Business  and 

Management    BS.  University  ol  PerwsytvarM     1928    Lift  M. 

University  ol  Pittsburgh.  1936   PhD     1937 

Fltzpatrlck.    Patrick    M.    Protestor.    Mathematics    BA. 

Rutgers  Urwersity    1966.  Ph  D  .  1971 

Flvel.  Daniel  I.  Associate  Prolessor  Physics  and  Astronomy 

B  A  .  Johns  Hopkins  university.  1SS3.  Ph  0  .  1959 

Flack,  Jamat  K.,  Jr.  Associate  Prolessor.  History   BA. 

Albion  College    1959  M  A    Wayne  Stale  University.  1963.  Ph  D  . 

1968 

Flatter,      Charlaa      H.      Associate     Protestor.     Human 

Development   B  A    DePauw  Urwersity.  1961.  E  Ed  .  Urwersity 

ol  Toledo.  1965.  Ed  D  .  Urwersity  ol  Maryland    1968 

Flack,    Jara    Associate   Prolessor.   Germane    and   Slave 

Languages  and  Literatures  Ph  D  .  Urwersity  ol  Munch    1966 

Fleishman,  John  A.  Assistant  Prolessor   Sociology   B  A  . 

Brown  University.    1970.  M  S  .  Urwersity  ol  Wisconstfv    1974 

Ph  D     1978 

Fleitell,  Sandra  M.  Inttruclor.  Pari-tme.  Dance  B  A  .  Slate 

University  ot  New  York  (Brockporl).   1975    M  A  .  Urwersity  ol 

Cotordao.  1977 

Flaming.  Leon  B.  Associate  Prolessor,  Music   B  S  ,  East 

Carolina  College.   1948.  M  Mus     Westminster  Cho»  Cotege 

1950 

Fleming.  Rudd  Prolessor  Emeritus.  Engksh  B  A  .  Urwersity 

ol  Chicago.  1930  M  A  .  Comes  Urwersity.  1932  Ph  D     1934 

Flieger.    Verlyn    B.    Associate   Prolessor.   Engksh    BA. 

George  Washington  University.  1955.  M  A  .  Cathokc  Urwersity 

of  America.  1972.  PhD  .   1977 

Floreatano.  Patricia  S.  AIMate  Assistant  Prolessor.  Urban 

Studies  Vice  President.  Governmental  Relations  B  A  .  Urwersity 

ol  Maryland,   1958.  M  A  .  1970.  Ph  D  .   1974 

Fogle,  David  P.  Associate  Prolessor.  School  ol  Architecture 

Affiliate  Associate  Prolessor.  Urban  Studies    A  B  .  Pnnceton 

University.  1951    M  C  R  P  .  Unrversity  ol  Cablorna  (Berkeley). 

1958 

Folaom,   Kenneth  E.  Associate  Professor    t-kstory    AB. 

Princeton      University.      1943       A  B  .      Instructor.      Cakfornma 

(Berkeley).  1955.  M  A  .  1957   Ph  0     1964 

Folatrom,  Roger  J.  Prolessor,  Muse  Prolessor  Curriculum 

and  Instruction  B  S  .  Cotege  ol  Si  Thomas.  1956  M  Ed  .  1959 

MM  .  Northwestern  University.  1962.  PhD  .  1967 

Fonaroff,     L.     Schuyler    Prolessor.    Geography     BA. 

University  of  Arizona.  1955   PhD  .  Johns  Hopkrns  Urwersity. 

1961 

Fontecllla.  Rodrigo  Assistant  Prolessor.  Computer  Science 

B  S .   Unjversite   de   Grenoble   (France).    1978    Ph  D  .   Fkce 

University.  1983 

Forbet.  Jamea  Associate  Prolessor.  Art  B  A  .  Urwersity  ot 

Maryland.  1964.  M  A     1966 

Foreman.  Chrittophar  Assistant  Prolessor.  Government 

and  Politics   B  A  .  Harvard  Unrversity.  1974;  M  A  ,  1977.  Ph  D  . 

1980 

Forteth,  Irwin  N.  Assistant  Prolessor  Botany  B  A   Hamkne 

University.  1976  Ph  D  .  Urwersity  ol  Utah    1982 

Foster,  John  E.  Professor  Emeritus.  Arwnal  Sciences  B  S  . 

North  Carolina   State  Urwersity.    1926    M  S .  Kansas  Stale 

University.   1927   Ph  D  .  Cornel  Urwersity    1937 

Foater,  Phillips  W.  Prolessor    Agricultural  and  Resource 

Economics   B  S  .  Cornel  Urwersity    1953   M  S  .  Urwersity  ol 

Illinois  (Urbana).  1956.  Ph  D  .  1958 

Fottor,  Valeria  Lecture'  Part-tine  Muse  B  S   Morgan  Stale 
Urwersity.  1977 

Fourney,  William  L.  Prolessor  and  Charman.  Mecheracal 
Engineering  B  S  A  E  .  West  Vrgna  Urwersity  1962  M  S 
1963  Ph  D  .  Urwersity  ol  ernes  (Urbana)  1966 
Fouat,  Clifford  M.  Prolessor  Hkslory  BA  Syracuse 
University.  1949  MA  University  ot  Cheago.  1951  PhD.  1959 
Fox.  Nathan  A.  Associate  Prolessor.  Human  Development 
A  B  .  Williams  Cotege.  1970.  Ph  0  .  Harvard  Urwertrty.  1975 
Fralttat.  Nell  R.  Associate  Protestor.  Engksh  B  A 
Urwersity  ol  Connecticut  1974  MA.  Urwersity  ol 
Penrisytvanuj.  1976  PhD  .  1979 

Francetcato.  Guldo  f  rotessor  and  Chafman.  Housng  and 
Os.gn    B  Arch    Urwersity  ol  Brat.  1959   M  Arch  .  1966 
Frank.   George  R.  Assistant  Protestor.  Arwnal  Soencet 
B  S  .  Texas  A  &  M  University    1975  M  S    Urwertrty  ol  Bras. 
1977   Ph  D     1982 

Frenklin.  Alan  D.  Visitrvg  Prolessor  Phyecs  and  Astronomy 

A  B  .  Prrceton  Urwersity.  1946  Ph  D     1949 

Franklin.  Ariey  Tom  Actng  Assistant  to  the  Dean.  Cotege  ol 

Education    BS     Southwest  Mkssoun  state  Urwertrty.   19S0. 

M  A     George   Westwvjton  Urwersity     1978     AGS    Columbe 

Urwersity   1981 

Frtzler.  Michael  Assistant  instructor  Afrc-Amencan  Stuckes 

B  A  .  v>gna  State  Cotege.  1973  M  A   urwersm/  ol  Cnowak. 

1975  N  C  P    1975 
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Frederlksen.  Elk*  P.  Associate  Professor.  Germanic  and 

Slavic   Languages   and  Literatures    M  A  .   university   ol   Kei 

(Germany).   1962.  MA  ,  University  ot  Wisconsin.   1965.  PhD 

University  ol  Colorado.  1973 

Freedman,  Morrla Profsitoi  I  ngMh  B  A    l  lt\ 

New  York  (City  College).  194 1.  M  A  .  Columbia  University.  1950 

Ph  D  .  1953 

Frismin.  David  H.  Professor,  Chemistry  and  Biochemistry 

B  S    Un.vtirsity  ot  Rochester.  1952.  M  S  .  Carnegie  Institute  ol 

Technology.      1954.     PhO.     Massachusetts     InaHtutl 

Technology.  1957 

Freeman,    Robert    Assistant   Protessor.   Counseling   and 

Personnel    Services    BA.    Havertord   College.    1951     MA 

Wesleyan  College.  1954.  Ph  D  .  University  ot  Maryland.  1964 

Fralmuth,  Vlckl  S.  Associate  Protessor.  Communication  Arts 

and    Theatre     BS.    Eastern    Illinois    University.     1966.    MA. 

University  ol  Iowa.  1967.  Ph  D  .  Florida  Slate  University,  1974 

Fralvogel.  David  C.  Associate  Stall.  Accompanist.  Dance 

■i nglon  University  (St  Louis).  1958 
Fratz,  Bruca  R.  Protessor.  Psychology  B.A  .  Gettysburg 
College.  1961.  M  A  Ohio  Slate  University.  1963.  Ph  D  .  1965 
Fray,  Jaffray  Protessor.  Electrical  Engineering  BSEE. 
Cornell  University,  1960.  Ma  Sc  .  University  ol  Calilornia 
(Berkeley).  1963  Ph  D  .  1965 

Friar,  Shlrlay  A.  Assistant  Protessor.  College  ol  Business 
and  Management  B  S  C  .  University  ol  Santa  Clara.  1974. 
MBA.  University  ol  Washington,  1976.  PhD.  University  ot 
Texas  (Austin).  1986 

Frladal,  Robert  D.  Associate  Protessor,  History  A  B  ,  Brown 
University,  1971,  M  Sc  .  University  ot  London,  1972,  PhD. 
Johns  Hopkins  University.  1977 

Friedland,  Arlene  Lecturer.  Parl-lime,  Early  Childhood 
Elementary  Education  B  S .  University  ot  Wisconsin,  1958, 
M  Ed  .  University  ot  Maryland.  1975 

Fries,  Janet  E.  Lecturer.  Part-time,  College  ol  Journalism 
B  A  ,  Smith  College,  197 1.  M  A  .  San  Francisco  Stale  University, 
1976 

Frlatwyk,  Hanry  Lecturer.  Part-lime,  Geography  A  B  ,  Clark 
University,  1942 

Fromovlti,  Stan  Associate  Protessor.  College  ol  Business 
and  Management  B  A  Sc  ,  University  ol  Toronto.  1960,  MA. 
1961.  Ph  D  .  Stantord  University.  1965 
Fry,  Gladys-Marie  Associate  Professor,  English  BA , 
Howard  University,  1952,  M  A  .  1954,  Ph  D  ,  Indiana  University. 
1967 

Fuegi,  John  Professor,  Germanic  and  Slavic  Languages  and 
Literatures.  Protessor,  Comparative  Literature  Program  BA 
Pomona  College.  1961:  Ph  D  .  University  ol  Southern  California, 
1967 

Fulllnwlder,  Robert  K.  Research  Associate.  Center  for 
Philosophy  and  Public  Policy  B  A.  University  of  Kentucky.  1964 
M  A  .  Purdue  University,  1967,  Ph  D  .  1970 
Furuta,  Richard  Assistant  Professor.  Computer  Science 
B  A  .  Reed  College.  1974.  MS  .  University  ot  Oregon.  1978, 
Ph  D  .  University  of  Washington,  1986 
Gaines,  Robert  N.  Associate  Professor,  Communication  Arts 
and  Theatre  B  A  .  University  of  Calilornia  (Davis).  1972,  MA. 
1975.  Ph  D  .  University  ol  Iowa.  1982 

Gallagher,  Charles  C.  Associate  Professor,  Music  B  Mus  , 
University  ol  Michigan,  1950.  M  Mus  ,  1952. 
Galletta,  Gene  J.  Adjunct  Professor.  Part-time,  Horticulture 
BS.  University  ol  Maryland.    1981,  MS,  Rutgers  University. 
1953.  Ph  D  .  University  ot  California.  1959 
Gallman.    Vanessa    J.    Lecturer.    Part-time.    College    ot 
Journalism   B  A  .  University  of  North  Carolina,  1976 
Galvin,  Martin  G.  Lecturer,  General  Honors  Program  A  B  , 
Villanova  University.  1958.  MA.  University  ol  Maryland.  1968. 
PhD  .  1977 

Gambrell,  Linda  B.  Associate  Professor,  Curriculum  and 
Instruction  A  A  .  Anderson  College.  1962.  B  S  .  University  ol 
Maryland.  1966.  M  Ed  .  1970.  Ph  D  .  1973 
Gammon,  R.  W.  Associate  Protessor,  Institute  for  Physical 
Science  and  Technology  A  B  ,  Johns  Hopkins  University.  1961, 
M  S  ,  California  Institute  ot  Technology.  1963,  Ph  D  .  Johns 
Hopkins  University,  1967 

Gandhi,  Natwar  M.  Lecturer,  Part-time,  College  ot  Business 
and  Management  LL  B  .  University  of  Bombay,  1964,  MBA, 
Atlanta  University.  1967.  Ph  D  .  Louisiana  Stale  University.  1974 
Gannon,  John  D.  Associate  Professor.  Computer  Science 
A  B  .  Brown  University.  1970.  M  S  .  1972.  Ph  D  .  University  ol 
Toronto.  1975 

Gannon,  Martin  J.  Protessor.  College  of  Business  and 
Management  BA.  University  ol  Scranlon.  1961,  PhD, 
Columbia  University,  1969 

Gantt,  Elisabeth  Adiuncl  Protessor,  Botany  B  A  .  Blackburn 
College.  1958.  M  S  ,  Northwestern  University.  1960.  Ph  D  .  1963 
Garber,  Daniel  L.  Associate  Professor.  Civil  Engineering 
B  S  .  University  ol  Maryland.  1952,  M  S  .  1959.  Ph  D  ,  1965 


Garbuny,    Siegfried    N     La  tun  siege   ol 

Business  and  Management  Arh  Si  New  Realgymnasium 
(Berlin).  1933,  M  A  .  University  ot  Berlin.  1936.  Ph  D  .  I  n 

, i  1938 
Gardner,  Albert  H.  Associate  Protessor.  Human 
Development  B  S  ,  Slate  University  of  New  York  (Cortland). 
1958  M  A  .  Syracuse  University.  1964.  Ph  D  .  1967 
Gardner,  Bruce  L.  Protessor.  Agricultural  and  Resource 
Economics  B  S  .  University  ol  Illinois.  1964  Ph  D  .  University  ol 
Chicago,  1968 

Gardner,  Leland  L.  Lecturer,  Part-time.  College  ol  Business 
and  Management  B  S  ,  University  ot  Maryland.  1970.  MBA. 
1976 

Garllck,  Karen  Lecturer.  Part-time.  College  ol  Library  and 
Information  Services  BA.  Catholic  University.  1974  MA 
1980.  M  S  ,  George  Washington  University.  1984 
Garner,  Ruth  A.  Associate  Protessor,  Curriculum  and 
Instruction  B  S  .  University  ol  Wisconsin  (Madison),  1967.  M  S  . 
1970,  PhD  .  1977 

Garvey,  Evelyn  F.  Protessor.  Music  B  S  .  Temple  University. 
1943,  M  M  .  University  ot  Rochester.  1946 
Gaserch,  William  Assistant  Protessor.  Computer  Science 
B  S  .  SUNY  (Slony  Brook),  1980,  M  S  ,  Harvard  University.  1982 
Ph  D  .  1985 

Gasner,  Larry  L.  Associate  Professor,  Chemical  and  Nuclear 
Engineering  B  S .  University  ol  Minnesota,  1965,  MS , 
Massachusetts  Institute  ot  Technology.  1967.  PhD  ,  1971 
Gass,  Saul  I.  Protessor.  College  ol  Business  and 
Management  B  A  ,  Boston  University,  1949.  MA.  1949,  Ph  D  . 
University  otCalilorma  (Berkeley),  1965 
Gates,  S.  James  Associate  Professor.  Physics  and 
Astronomy  B  S  .  Massachusetts  Institute  ol  Technology,  1973 
PhD..  ,   1977 

Gatwood,  Joseph  G.  Lecturer  Part-time.  Music  B  S  . 
Juilliard  School  ot  Music,  1970 

Gaylin,  Ned  L-  Professor,  Family  and  Community 
Development  BA  ,  University  ot  Chicago.  1956.  MA  .  1961, 
Ph  D  ,  1965 

Gehlhausen,  Grace  A.  Visiting  Lecturer.  Part-time.  Food. 
Nutrition  and  Institution  Administration  B  S  .  Southern  Illinois 
University,  1970.  MA  ,  Webster  Universily,  1980 
Gelman,  Ellen  P.  Associate  Protessor,  Art  AB,  Brandeis 
University,  1961.  M.F.A.,  Columbia  University.  1964. 
Gelao,  Charles  J.  Protessor.  Psychology  B  S  ,  Bloomburg 
State  College.  1963.  M  S  ,  Florida  State  University,  1964,  Ph  D  . 
Ohio  Slate  University.  1970 

Gentry,  James  W.  Professor.  Chemical  and  Nuclear 
Engineering  BS,  Oklahoma  State  University,  1961,  MS, 
University  ot  Birmingham.  1963,  PhD.  University  of  Texas, 
1969 

Geracl,  Philip  C.  Associate  Protessor.  College  ot  Journalism 
B  S  .  University  of  Maryland.  1953.  M  A  .  1961 
Geraniotis,  Evaggelos  Assistant  Professor,  Electrical 
Engineering  B  S  .  National  Tech  University  of  Athens.  1978, 
M  S  .  University  of  Illinois,  1980.  Ph  D  .  1983 
Gerlt,  John  A.  Protessor.  Chemistry  and  Biocnemistry  B  S  . 
Michigan  Slate  University.  1969.  A  M  ,  Ph  D  .  Harvard  University. 
1974 

Gessow,  Alfred  Professor  and  Chairman.  Aerospace 
Engineering  B  E  ,  City  College  ol  New  York,  1943.  M  S  .  New 
York  University.  1944 

Gibson,  George  R.,  Jr.  Assistant  Protessor.  Agricultural  and 
Extension  Education  BS,  University  of  Maryland,  1968;  MS, 
Michigan  State  University,  1972;  Ph  D  .  1977 
Gibson,  Robert  L.  Assistant  Professor.  Music  B  M , 
University  of  Miami.  1972;  MM,.  Catholic  Universily,  1975. 
DMA.  University  of  Maryland,  1980 

Gilbert,  Glen  G.  Professor  and  Chairman,  Health  Education 
B  S  .  University  of  Oregon.  1968.  MS,  1971;  Ph  D  ,  The  Ohio 
Slate  University.  1975 

Gilbert,  James  B.  Professor,  History  BA,  Carleton  College, 
1961.  MA.  University  ot  Wisconsin,  1963.  Ph  D  .  1966 
Gill,  Douglas  E.  Professor,  Zoology  BS  ,  Marietta  College, 
1965,  M  A  ,  University  ol  Michigan.  1967.  Ph  D  .  1971 
Gillespie,  Petti  P.  Professor  and  Chairperson. 
Communication  Arts  and  Theatre  B  S  .  University  of  Kentucky. 
1958,  M  A  ,  Western  Kentucky  University.  1962,  Sp  Ed  .  1964. 
PhO  ,  Indiana  University.  1970 

Gillian,  Lonnie  Ray  Assistant  to  the  Chancellor  BS  ,  Ohio 
Slate  University.  1970.  M  A  .  .  1971 

Gilllngham,  Mark  G.  Assistant  Protessor.  Curriculum  and 
Instruction  B  A  ,  University  ot  Minnesota.  1976.  MS  .  Iowa  State 
University.  1978.  Ph  D  ,  University  of  Wisconsin  (Madison).  1984 
Gllmour,  Joseph  E.  Executive  Assistant  to  the  Chancellor. 
Affiliated  Assistant  Protessor.  Education  Policy.  Planning  and 
Administration  B  A  ,  University  of  Delaware.  1966,  M  Ed  .  1970, 
Ph  D  .  University  ol  Michigan,  1974 

Ginter,  Marshall  L.  Professor.  Institute  for  Physical  Science 
and  Technology  A  B  .  Chico  Slate  College.  1958,  Ph  D  , 
Vanderbtlt  University,  1961 


Glps,  C.  L.  Terry  Assistant  Protessor.  Housing  and  Design 
BS  .  Cornell  University.  1967.  M  Arch  ,  Yale  Universily.  1971 
Gird,  John  W.  Instructor.  Agricultural  Engineering  BS, 
University  ot  Massachusetts.  197 1  M  S  University  ol  Maryland, 
1977 

Glttens,  Anthony  E.  Lecturer,  part-lime.  Afro-American 
Studies  B  A  .  Howard  University.  1968.  MA.  1974.  Ph  D  ,  Union 
Graduate  School,  1976 

Glad,  John  Associate  Protessor,  Germanic  and  Slavic 
Languages  and  Literatures  B  A  .  Indiana  University.  1962.  M  A  . 
1964.  Ph  D  .  New  York  University.  1970 
Glass,  James  M.  Protessor.  Government  and  Politics  B  A  . 
University  ol  Calilornia  (Berkeley).  1961.  MA.  1964,  PhD. 
1970 

Glasser,  Robert  G.  Protessor.  Physics  and  Astronomy  A  B  . 
University  ol  Chicago.  1948.  BS.  1950,  MS.  1952.  PhD. 
1954 

Glaz,  Harland  M.  Associate  Prolessor.  Mathematics  BA. 
University  ol  Pennsylvania.  1971,  MA  ,  University  ol  Calilornia 
(Berkeley),  1975.  Ph  D  .  1977 

Glendening,  Parris  N.  Associate  Prolessor.  Government 
and  Politics  B  A  .  Florida  State  University.  1964.  M  A  .  1965. 
Ph  D  .  1967 

Glenn,   Donald  S.  Associate  Prolessor.  Agronomy    B  S  . 
University  ot  Kentucky,   1975.  Ph  D  .  1979 
Glick,  Arnold  J.  Prolessor.  Physics  and  Astronomy  B  A  .City 
University  ol  New  York  (Brooklyn).   1955.  Ph  D  ,  University  ot 
Maryland,  1961 

Gligor,  Virgil  D.  Associate  Protessor.  Electrical  Engineering 
B  S  ,  University  ol  Calilornia  (Berkeley).  1972.  MS..  1973. 
Ph  D  .  1976 

Gloeckler,  George  Professor.  Physics  and  Astronomy  B  S  . 
University  ol  Chicago.  1960.  S  M  .  1961.  Ph  D  ,  1965 
Glover,  Rolfe  E.,  III.  Professor,  Physics  and  Astronomy 
AB  .  Bowdom  College,  1948,  BS  .  Massachusetts  Institute  ot 
Technology.  1948,  Ph  D  .  University  ol  Goettmgen  (Germany). 
1953 

Gluckstern,  Robert  L.  Professor,  Physics  and  Astronomy 
BE  E  .  City  University  of  New  York  (City  College).  1944,  Ph  0  . 
Massachusetts  Institute  ol  Technology.  1948 
Goering,  Jacob  D.  Protessor  Emeritus.  Human 
Development  BA,  Bethel  College,  1941.  PhD.  University  ol 
Maryland.  1959 

Gold,  Robert  S.  Prolessor.  Health  Education  AS  .  Orange 
County  Comm .  1967.  BS,  State  University  ol  New  York 
(Brockport).  1969,  MS.  State  University  ol  New  York.  1971. 
Ph  D  .  University  ol  Oregon.  1976,  Dr  Ph  H  ,  University  ol  Texas. 
1980 

Goldberg,  Andrew  P.  Adiunct  Associate  Protessor.  Part- 
time.  Food,  Nutrition  and  Institution  Administration  B  A  .  Clark 
University,  1965.  M  D  .  Slate  University  ol  New  York.  1969 
Goldberg,  Frederick  B.  Lecturer.  Part-time.  Textiles  and 
Consumer  Economics  BA,  University  ot  Maryland.  1972.  J  D  . 
John  Marshall  Law  School.  1976 

Goldberg,  Seymour  Protessor.  Mathematics  A  B.  Hunter 
College,  1950,  MA.  Ohio  State  University.  1952.  PhD, 
UCLA,  1958 

Golden,  Bruce  L.  Professor.  College  of  Business  and 
Management  BA.  University  ol  Pennsylvania.  1972,  SM, 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology.  1974.  Ph  D  .  1976 
Goldenbaum,  George  C.  Professor.  Physics  and 
Astronomy  B  S  .  Muhlenberg  College.  1957,  Ph  D  .  University  ot 
Maryland,  1966 

Goldfarb,  Allan  H.  Assistant  Prolessor,  Physical  Education 
BS  .  Brooklyn  College.  1972,  M  Ed  ,  Temple  University,  1976. 
Ph  D  .  1979 

Goldhaber,  Jacob  K.  Prolessor.  Mathematics.  Acting  Dean. 
Graduate  Studies  and  Research  B  A  .  City  University  of  New 
York  (Brooklyn  College),  1944.  M  A  .  Harvard  University.  1945. 
PhD,  University  ol  Wisconsin.  1950 

Goldhar,  Julius  Associate  Professor.  Electrical  Engineering 
B  S  .  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology.  1971,  Ph  D  .  1976 
Golding,  Kathleen  Lecturer.  Part-time.  Music  B  M . 
Northwestern  University.   1975 

Goldman,  Harvey  Associate  Professor,  Education  Policy. 
Planning  and  Administration  BA  .  University  of  Rhode  Island, 
1960.  M  A  .  John  Carroll  University,  1962.  Ed  0  .  Michigan  Stale 
University.  1966 

Goldman,  William  M.  Associate  Prolessor.  Mathematics 
AB  .  Princeton  University.  1977,  Ph D  .  University  of  California 
(Berkeley).  1980 

Goldsmith,  Harold  F.  Adjunct  Prolessor.  Part-time. 
Sociology  Ph  B  .  University  ot  Chicago.  1949.  M  A  .  1954,  Ph  D  . 
Michigan  State  University.  1961 

Goldstein,  Irwin  L.  Prolessor  and  Chairman.  Psychology 
B  B  A  .  City  University  ol  New  York  (City  College).  1959.  M  A  , 
University  ot  Maryland.  1962.  Ph  D  .  1964 
Gollub,  Lewis  R.  Professor,  Psychology  AB.  University  ol 
Pennsylvania.  1955.  PhD  ,  Harvard  University.  1958 
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Gomery,  J.  Douglas  Associate  Professor,  Communications 

Arts  and  Theatre  B  S  .  Lehigh  University.  1967,  MA    i  >.    . 

ol  Wisconsin  (Madison),  1970,  Ph  D  ,  1975 

Gong,  Elizabeth  J.  Lecturer,  Part-time,  Food  Nutrition  and 

Institution  Administration    8  S  ,  University  at  California  (Davis). 

1977,  M  P  H  ,   University  ol  Calilornia  (Berkeley).    1982.  M  S  . 

1985 

Gonzalez.  Nancle  L.  Professor   Anthropology   Professor. 

Alliiiale.  Sociology  B  S  .  University  of  North  Dakota.  1951.  M  A  . 

University  ot  Michigan.  1955.  Ph  D  .  1959 

Good,  Richard  A.  Professor.  Mathematics    A  B  .  Ashland 

College.  1939.  M  A  .  University  ol  Wisconsin.  1940.  Ph  D  .  1945 

Goodblatt,  David  Louis  L  Kaplan  Professor.  History  A  B  . 

Harvard  University.    1963.   M    Heb    Lit .  Jewish  Theological 

Seminary  ot  America.  1968.  Ph  D  ,  Brown  University.   1972 

Goode,   M.   Dennis   Associate  Professor.  Zoology    B  S 

University  of  Kansas.  1963.  Ph  D  ,  Iowa  State  University,  1967 

Goodlngs,      Deborah     J.      Associate     Protssor.     Civil 

Engineering  B  S  .  University  ol  Toronto,  1975,  Ph  D  .  Cambridge 

University.   1979 

Goodman,    Jordan    Associate    Prolessor,    Physics    and 

Astronomy    8  S  .  University  ol  Maryland.    1973.  M  S  .    1975. 

Ph  D  ,  1978 

Goodwin,  Edwin  E.  Extension  Associate  Prolessor,  Animal 

Sciences  B  S  .  Louisiana  State  University.  1946  M  S  .  Cornell 

University.  1948,  Ph  D  .  Washington  State  University.   1955 

Goodwyn,     Frank     Professor     Emeritus.     Spanish     and 

Portuguese   B  A  .  College  of  Arts  and  Industries.  1939;  M  A 

1940.  Ph  D  ,  University  ol  Texas,  1946 

Gordo.    Manoel    S.    Instructor.    Part-time.    Spanish    and 

Portuguese  B  A  .  University  of  Maryland.  1985 

Gordon,    Donald    C.    Professor   Emeritus,    History    B  A , 

College  ol  William  and  Mary,  1934,  M  A  ,  Columbia  University. 

1937,  PhD  .  1947 

Gordon,  Glen  E.  Prolessor,  Chemistry  and  Biochemistry. 

Acting  Associate  Dean  for  Research.  Graduate  Studies  and 

Research   B  S  .  University  of  Illinois.  1956,  Ph  D  .  University  of 

Calilornia  (Berkeley).  1960 

Gordon,  Lawrence  A.  Professor.  College  ot  Business  and 

Managemenl  B  S  .  State  University  ot  New  York  (Albany),  1966; 

MB  A  .  1967,  PhD  .  Rennsealer  Polytechnic  Institute.  1973 

Gordon-Salant,  Sandra  M.  Assistant  Prolessor.  Hearing 

and  Speech  Sciences    B  A  .   State  University  ot  New  York 

(Albany),    1974.  M  A  .  Northwestern  University.    1976    Ph  D  . 

1980 

Gorham,    Sammy    L.    Assistant    Professor.    College    ol 

Veterinary  Medicine  B  S  ,  Tuskegee  Institute,  Alabama,  1976, 

D  V  M  .  .  1978.  Ph  0  .  Louisiana  State  University.  1983 

Gottlredson.  Denlae  C.  Assistant  Prolessor,  Institute  of 

Criminal  Justice  and  Criminology    B  A  ,   Fairleigh  Dickinson 

University.  1974   Ph  0  .  The  Johns  Hopkins  University,  1980 

Gouln,  Francis  R.  Prolessor,  Horticulture  8  S  .  University  of 

New  Hampshire.  1962.  M  S  .  University  ol  Maryland,  1965.  Ph  D  . 

1969 

Gould,  William,  Jr.  Associate  Professor.  Horticulture  B  A  . 

Albion  College.  1940,  M  L  A  .  University  ol  Georgia,  1975 

Goward,  Samuel  N.  Professor.  Geography   BA.  Boston 

University.   1967,  M  A  .   1974.  Ph  D  ,  Indiana  State  University, 

1979 

Gowen,  Bradford  Associate  Prolessor.  Music  8  M  ,  Eastern 

School  ol  Music,  1968  MM.,  1969 

Graeber,    Anna   O.   Assistant  Prolessor,   Curriculum  and 

Instruction    B  S  .  Stale  University  (Bullalo).   1964,  M  S  ,  Indiana 

State  University,    1965,   Ed  D .   Teachers  College,   Columbia 

University,  1974 

Graham,   Steven  Assistant  Prolessor,  Special  Education 

B  A  .  Valdosta  State  College.  1972,  M  S  ,  1975,  Ed  D  .  University 

ol  Kansas    1978 

Gramberg,   Eduard   Professor,  Spanish  and  Portuguese 

M  A  ,   University   of   California   (Los   Angeles).    1949.   Ph  D  , 

University  of  California  (Berkeley).  1957 

Grambs,   Jean  D.  Prolessor.  Human  Development    B  A  . 

Reed  College.   1940   MA.  Stanford  University.   1941.  Ed  D 

1948 

Granatsteln,  Victor  L.  Professor    Electrical  Engineering 

B  S  .  Columbia  University,   1960   MS.  1961    Ph  D  .  1963 

Grant,  Lee  P.  Associate  Professor.  Agricultural  Engineering. 

Allfrate    Associate    Professor,    industrial.    Technological    & 

Occupational  Education  B  S  .  University  ot  Connecticut..  1962. 

M  S  .  Pennsylvania  State  University.  1971    Ph  D  .  1974 

Grant-Davie,  Keith  A.  Assistant  Prolessor.  English   B  A  . 

University    ot    Exeter    (England).     1979.    M  A  ,    University    of 

Calilornia  (San  Diego).  1980  C  Phil .  1983 

Gravely,  William  H.,  Jr.  Professor  Emeritus.  Engksh  B  A  . 

Coiege  ol  Witiam  and  Mary   1925  Ph  D  ,  University  ot  V»gm,a 

1953 

Gray,   Alfred   Prolessor.   Mathematics    B  A .  University  ot 

Kansas    i960  MA.  1961   Ph  D  .  University  ol  California  (Los 

Angeles).  1964 


Gray,  George  A.  Lecturer.  Part-time.  Electrical  Engineering 

A  B  .  Franklin  and  Marshall  College.   1964   M  S  .  Rensselaer 

Polytechnic  Institute.  1967,  M  A  ,  University  ot  Delaware    1972; 

Ph  D  .  1978 

Green,     Harry     B..     Jr.     Assistant    Prolessor.    Human 

Development   B  A  ,  University  ot  Virginia.   1959   M  Ed     1963 

Ph  D  .  1965 

Green,   Paul   S.  Associate  Prolessor.  Mathematics    B  A  . 

Cornell  University.  1959  M  A  ,  Harvard  University.  1960  Ph  D  . 

Cornell  University.  1964 

Green,      Robert     L.     Professor     Emeritus      Agricultural 

Engineering   B  S  A  E  .  University  of  Georgia.  1934.  M  S  .  State 

College  of  Iowa.  1939  Ph  D  .  Michigan  Stale  University.  1953 

Green,  Wlllard  W.  Prolessor  Emeritus,  Animal  Sciences 

B  S    University  of  Minnesota.  1933  M  S  .  1934   Ph  D  .  1939 

Greenberg,    James    0.     Aiuate    Associate    Prolessor. 

Curriculum   and   Instruction,    Director.   Office   ol   Laboratory 

Experiences    A  8  .  Brown  University,   1964,  M  A  ,  University  ol 

Connecticut.  1966.  Ph  0  .  1969 

Greenberg,  Jerrold  S.  Prolessor.  Health  Education  BS. 

City  College  of  New  York.  1964.  M  S  .  1965.  Ed  D  .  Syracuse 

University.   1969 

Greenberg,     Jill     Moss     Proiect    Coordinator.    Special 

Education  B  S  .  Syracuse  University.  1964  M  A  .  University  ol 

Connecticut.  1967 

Greenberg.  Kenneth  R.  Associate  Prolessor.  Counseling 

and  Personnel  Services  8  S  .  Ohio  State  University,  1951.  M  A  , 

1952,  Ph  D  ,  Case-Western  Reserve  University.  1960 

Greenberg,     Leon    Professor,    Mathematics     B  S ,    City 

University   ol   New   York   (City   College).    1953.   M  A .   Yale 

University.  1955.  PhD.  1958 

Greenberg.  Oscar  W.  Prolessor.  Physics  and  Astronomy 

B  S  .    RutgersThe    State    University.     1952,    A  M  .    Princeton 

University,  1954.  PhD.  1956 

Greenfeld,  Alexander  Lecturer.  College  of  Journalism  B  A  , 

University  ol  Delaware,  1949.  J  D  .  University  ol  Pennsylvania 

Law  School.  1953 

Greenspan,  Patricia  Associate  Professor.  Philosophy  A  8  . 

Columbia    University.    1966.    AM.    Harvard    University,    1968 

Ph  D  ,   1972 

Greer,  Sandra  C.  Professor.  Chemistry  and  Biochemistry 

B  S    Furman  University,  1966,  M  S  ,  University  ol  Chicago.  1968 

Ph  D  ,  1969 

Greer.   Thomas   V.   Prolessor.  College  ol  Business  and 

Management    B  A  ,  University  of  Texas.    1953,  MBA.  Ohio 

State  University.  1957,  Ph  D  .  University  ol  Texas,  1964 

Grentzer,  Rose  M.  Professor  Ementa.  Music  A  8  .  Carnegie 

Institute  ot  Technology.  1935.  A  8  ,  1936,  MA  ,  1939 

Grlem,  Hans  Prolessor,  Physics  and  Astronomy  Bach  .  Max 

Planck  Schule,  1949.  Ph  D  .  University  of  Kiel.  1954 

Griffin,  James  J.  Prolessor.  Physics  and  Astronomy   B  S 

Villanova  College.  1952.  MS  .  Princeton  University.  1955.  Ph  D  . 

1956 

Grim,  Samuel  O.  Professor.  Chemistry  and  Biochemistry 

B  S  ,  Franklin  and  Marshall  College.  1956,  Ph  D  .  Massachusetts 

Institute  of  Technology.  1960 

Grimes,  D.  Jay  Leclurer.  Microbiology  B  A  .  Drake  University. 

1966.  M  A  .  1968.  Ph  D  .  Colorado  State  University.  1971 

Grimm,  Curtis  M.  Assistant  Professor.  College  of  Business 

and  Management    8  A  .  University  of  Wisconsin.    1975.  MA  . 

University  ol  California.  1980.  PhD  ,  1983 

Grimsted,   David   A.   Associate  Prolessor.  History    AB. 

Harvard    University.     1957,     M  A .    University    ol    California 

(Berkeley).  1958.  Ph  D  .  1963 

Grlssell,    E.    Eric    Adiuncl   Prolessor.   Entomology    8  S . 

University  of  Calilornia  (Dav.s).   1962.  M  S  ,  1967,  Ph  D  ,   1973 

Groff,   Charlotte   E.   Instructor,   Maryland  English  Institute 

B  A  .  University  ol  Florida,  1979,  MA,.  1982 

Grove,    Karsten   Prolessor.   Mathematics    Cand    Scient . 

University  ol  Aarhus.  1971,  Lie   Scent  .  1974 

Groves,   Paul   A.   Associate  Professor,   Geography    B  S . 

University   ol   London.    1956.   Ph  D .   University   ol   Calilornia 

(Berkeley).  1969 

Grunlg,  James  E.  Professor.  College  ol  Journalism   B  S  . 

Iowa  State  University.  1964.  M  S  ,  University  ol  Wisconsin,  1966 

PhO.  1968 

Grunlg,     Larlssa    A.     Assistant    Professor.    College    ol 

Journalism    B  A  .  North  Dakota  Slate  University.    1967    M  A  . 

University  ol  Maryland.  1978   Ph  D  .  1985 

GrybausKas.  Arvydas  P.  Assistant  Prolessor.  Botany  B  S  . 

University  ol  inmo.s  (Urbana).  1976   M  S  .  1977   Ph  D  .  Oregon 

State  University.  1983 

GullcK.  Sidney  L.,  Ill  Professor.  Mathematics  B  A  .  Obertn 

College.  1958.  M  A  .  Yale  University    1960  Ph  D  .  1963 

Gulllckson,    Gay   L.    Associate  Prolessor    History    BA. 

Pomona  College    1965.  B  D  .  Yale  University  Divnty  School. 

1968  S  T  M    1970  Ph  D  .  University  ol  North  Carokna  (Chapel 

HJ).  1978 

Gupta,  Anil  K.  Assistant  Professor  Coiege  ol  Busness  end 

Managemenl  B  ol  Tech    maun  institute  ot  Technology   1970 

DBA    Harvard  Rusi«s  School.  1980 


Gupta,    Ashwanl    K.    Associate    Prolessor.    Mecharacal 

Engineering    8  Sc      Pan|ab   University    (Incks).    1966.    M  Sc  . 

University  of  Southampton  (England).  1970  Ph  D  .  University  ot 

Sheffield.  1973 

Gurevltch,  Michael  Prolessor.  College  ol  Journalism  B  A  . 

Hebrew  University  ol  Jerusalem.    1953.   M  A     University  ol 

Chicago.  1958  PhD.  MIT.  1961 

Guthrie,   John   T.   Prolessor.  Curriculum  and  Instruction 

Director  ol  Research.  College  ol  Education    B  A  .  Eartham 

College.  1964  M  A  .  University  ol  aknois.  1966  Ph  D  .  1968 

Guttman,   Charles  M.   Adiuncl  Prolessor.  Chemical  and 

Nuclear  Engineering  and  i  P  S  T    B  A  ,  Fariham  College.  1961. 

Ph  D  .  Brandeis  University.  1967 

Gwadz,  Robert  W.  Adiuncl  Prolessor    Entomology   BS. 

University  ot  Noire  Dame    1962.  Ph  D  .   1970 

Haber,   Francis  C.  Prolessor    History    B  A  .  University  ol 

Connecticut    1948  M  A    Johns  Hopkins  University.  1952.  Ph  D 

1957 

Hacklander,    Effle    Associate   Dean.   College   ol   Human 

Ecology.     Assistant     Prolessor.     Textiles     and     Consumer 

Economics  B  S  .  University  ol  Minnesota  (Mvmeapoks-St  Paul). 

1962  M  S  .  Michigan  Stale  University.  1968  Ph  0     1973 

Hage,   Jerald   Prolessor.   Sociology    B  B  A  .  University  of 

Wisconsin.  1955.  Ph  D  .  Columbia  University.  1963 

Hage,  Madeleine  Associate  Prolessor.  French  and  Hasan 

CAPET,     Ecole     Normale     Superieur     de     I  Enseignement 

Techmqu,    1955.    Agregadon   (English).   University   ol   Paris. 

Sorbonne.   1965.  Doctoral  de  Troisteme  Cycle.  University  ol 

Nancy  (France).  1973 

Halgler  de  Robles.  Mary  Susan  instructor   Dance  8  A  . 

Columbia  College  (SC).  1982.  M  F  A  .  Temple  University.  1984 

Haldemann,    Paul    R.    Engineering    Physicist.    Electrical 

Engineering  6  S  .  University  of  Maryland.  1959.  M  S  .  1964 

Halemane,  Keshava  P.  Assistant  Prolessor.  Chemical  and 

Nuclear  Engineering  B  S  .  Cornell  University.  1979.  MS.  1981, 

Ph  D  .  University  ol  Michigan,  1984 

Haley,    A.    James    Professor    Emeritus.    Zoology     B  S . 

University  ol  New  Hampshire,  1949,  M  S  .  1950.  Sc  0  .  Johns 

Hopkins  University.   1955 

Hallassos.  Michael  Leclurer.  Economics  B  A  .  University  ol 

Cambridge  (U  K  ).   1981.  M  A  .  Yale  University.   1982.  M   Phi . 

1984 

Hallett,    Judith   P.   Associate   Prolessor.   Classics    B  A . 

Weuesley  College   1966  A  M  .  Harvard  University.  1967  Ph  D  . 

1971 

Hallfrlsch,  Judith  Adiuncl  Assistant  Prolessor.  Part-time 

Food.   Nutrition  and  institution  Administration    B  A .   kxfcana 

University.    1965    MS  ,  University  of  Maryland.    1978.  Ph  D  .  . 

1982 

Halpin,    Daniel    W.    A    J     Clark    Chan    Prolessor.   Ovi 

Engineering   8  S  .  U  S   Military  Academy    1961    MS.  University 

of  Illinois    1969   Ph  D  .  1973 

Halsey,    Royden    L.    Lecturer.    Classics     AB.    Stanford 

University.  1979  B  S  .  1980  Ph  D    University  ol  North  Caroma. 

1986 

Hamby,   Trudy   M.   Associate  Research  Scholar.  Human 

Development  B  A    Eastern  Washington  Coiege.  1943.  M  Ed  . 

University  of  Maryland.  1963.  Ph  0  .  1966 

Hamad.  Saf el  A.  Assistant  Prolessor.  Horticulture  B  S  .  Caeo 

University.  1968  M  L  A    university  ol  Georgia.  1973 

Hamilton,    David   H.    Associate  Professor    Mathematics 

B  Sc  .  Tasmania  University.  1977.  M  Sc  .  University  ot  London. 

1978  Ph  D  .  1980 

Hamilton,   Donna  B.   Associate  Professor.  English    BA . 

Saint  Olal  College.  1963.  Ph  D  .  University  ol  Wisconsin    1968 

Hamilton,  Gary  D.  Associate  Prolessor.  English  8  A  .  Sail 

Olal  College.  1962  M  A  .  University  ol  Wisconsn.  196S,  Ph  D  . 

1968 

Hamlet,  Sandra  L.  Chairman  Hearing  and  Speech  Sciences 

B  A  .  University  ol  Wisconsin    1959  M  A     1967.  Ph  D  .  University 

ol  Washington.   1970 

Hammer,     John     N.     Assistant    Prolessor.     Mechancaf 

Engineering      O  N  D  .     The     Coiege     ot     Further     Education 

(England).    1974    H  N  D  .    1977    M  S  .   Cranlieid   Institute   ol 

Technology  (England).  1979.  Ph  D     1984 

Hammond,  Eugene  R.  Associate  Prolessor  Engksh  B  A  . 

University  ol  Notre  Dame    1969  B  A  .  Oxford  Uroversm/.  1973 

Ph  0  .  Ysle  University.  1977 

Hammond,  Robert  M.  instructor    Part-tone.  Spares*  and 

Portuguese  B  A  .  University  ol  Wisconsw  1967  M  A  .  Florals 

Atlantic  University    1973   Ph  D  .  University  ol  Florida    1976 

Hamosh.  Marglt  Adjunct  Prolessor  Pan-tone.  Food.  Nutrition 

and  Institution  Adrrwvstration   M  Sc  .  Hebrew  University    1956 

Ph  0     1959 

Handelman.    Susan    Associate  Prolessor.   Engksh    A  B . 

Smith    Coiege.    1971     MA      Stale    University    ol    New    York 

(Buflak)).  1977.  Ph  D  .  1979 

Hanges.  Paul  J.  Assistant  Prolessor  Psychology  8  A    New 

York  University    1980.  M  A  .  University  ol  Akron    1964    Ph  D  . 
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Hanna,  Judith  L.    enioi  Faculty  Research  Associate.  Cdnter 

tor    Family.    Housing,    and    Community    Development     B  A , 

University  ol  Calttorma  (Los  Angeles)     1958,  M  A  ,  Michigan 

State  U  nwsjty    1975  PhD 

1976 

Hanna.    William    J.    Prolessor.    Family    and    Community 

Development  B  S  ,  University  ot  California  (Los  Angeles)    1957 

M  A  ,  1960  Ph  D  ,  1962 

Hanaan.  J.  Norman  I'roiessor.  Chemistry  and  Biochemistry 

PhD    U  'ma  (Los  Angeles),  1968 

Hanaon.  Jamaa  C 

B  S  .  University  ol  Maryland,  1972,  M  S  ,  University  ol  Minnesota. 

1974,  M  S  ,  University  ol  Maryland,   1978.  Ph  D  .   1983 

Hao.  Oliver  J.  Assistant  Prolessor.  Civil  Engineering   B  S  . 

Cheng  Kung  Univi  "'80,  MS.  Colorado  Stale 

University.  197 1 .  Ph  D  .  University  ol  California  (Berkeley),  1982 

Harbour.  Frances  I  a<  ulty  Research  Associate,  School  ol 

Public  Allairs    A  B  .  Barnard  College,   1975    M  A  ,  Columbia 

University.    1977,   M  Phil  .    1979.   PhD.   Columbia   Un 

1986 

Hardie,    Ian    W.    Associate    Prolessor.    Agricultural    and 

Resource  Economics    B  S  .  University  ot  California  (Davis), 

1960,  Ph  D  .  University  ol  California  (Berkeley),  1965 

Hardy,  Kendrall  C.  Lecturer.  Part-time.  College  ol  Business 

and  Management    BA,  University  ot  Baltimore.    1968    JD 

1972 

Hardy,     Robert     C.     Professor     and    Director.     Human 

Development     B  S  Ed  .    Bucknell    University.    1961.    M  S  Ed  . 

Indiana  University,  1964   Ed  D  .  1969 

Hargar,  Robart  O.  Prolessor,  Eleclncal  Engineering   BS. 

University  ol  Michigan.  1955.  M  S  .  1959.  Ph  D  .  1961 

Hargrove,  June  E.  Associate  Prolessor.  Art  BA  ,  University 

ot  Calrlornia,  Berkeley.  1968.  M  A  .  New  York  University.  1971 

Ph  D  .  1976 

Harhalakls,     George     Assistant    Professor.    Mechanical 

Engineering    B  S  .   National   Technical   University   of   Athens 

(Greece).    1971.   MS,   University  ol   Manchester   Institute  of 

Science  and.        ,  ,  Technology  (England),  1981.  PhD  ,  1984 

Harlk,    Fadla    F.    Lecturer.    Early    Childhood    Elementary 

Education    B  Sc  .  American  Umverstty  ol  Beirut.    1970,  M  A  , 

Indiana  University.  1972 

Harlan,    Louis   R.   Distinguished  Professor.   History    B  A . 

Emory  University.  1943.  M  A  .  Vanderbilt  University.  1948.  Ph  D  . 

Johns  Hopkins  University.  1955. 

Harley,  Sharon  Assistant  Professor,  Afro-American  Studies 

BA.  St   Mary  ol  The  Woods  College.   1970,  MA.  Antioch 

College,  1971,  Ph  D  .  Howard  University,  1978 

Herman,  John  H.  Lecturer,  Part-time.  College  ol  Business 

and  Management   B  S  ,  North  Carolina  State  University.  1966. 

J  D  .  American  University.  1970 

Harper.  Glenn  Assistant  Prolessor.  Sociology  BS.  Purdue 

University.  1958,  MS,  1961    PhD.  1968, 

Harper,  Robert  A.  Prolessor.  Geography  Ph  B  .  University  ot 

Chicago.  1946.  B  S  ,  1947,  M  S  .  1948,  Ph  D  .  1950 

Harrington,  J.  Patrick  Associate  Professor.  Physics  and 

Astronomy  B  S  ,  University  of  Chicago.  1961.  M  S  .  Ohio  State 

University.   1964    PhD.  1967 

Harris,  Curtis  C.  Prolessor.  Economics,  Professor.  Bureau  of 

Business  and  Economic  Research   B  S  .  University  of  Florida. 

1956,  M  A  .  Harvard  University,   1959.  Ph  D  .   1960 

Harris,  James  F.  Associate  Prolessor.  History  B  S  .  Loyola 

University.   1962.  M  S  .  University  of  Wisconsin.    1964,  Ph  D  . 

1968 

Harris,   Karen  R.  Assistant  Professor.  Special  Education 

B  A  ,  University  ol  Northern  Colorado.  1974,  MA.  University  of 

Nebraska.  1978,  Ed  D  .  Auburn  University.  1981 

Harris,    Wesley    L.    Prolessor,    Agricultural    Engineering. 

Director  Agricultural  Experiment  Station   B  S  A  E  .  University  of 

Georgia.   1953,  MS.   1958.  PhD,  Michigan  State  University 

1969 

Harrison,  Floyd  P.  Professor.  Entomology  BS  .  Louisiana 

Slate  University,  1951.  M  S  ,  1953;  Ph  D  ,  University  of  Maryland 

1955 

Harrison,  Horace  V.  Prolessor  Emeritus.  Government  and 

Politics  B  A  ,  Trinity  University  (Texas),  1932,  M  A  ,  University  of 

Texas,  1941.  PhD  .  1951 

Harte,  William  E.  Lecturer.  Part-time,  Electrical  Engineering 

B  S  .  Providence  College,  1954,  M  A  ,  Dartmouth  College,  1956 

Harter,  Philip  J.  Lecturer,  part-time.  School  ol  Public  Affairs 

A  B  ,  Kenyon  College.  1964.  M  A  .  University  ot  Michigan.  1966 

JD.  1969 

Hartsock,     Thomas     G.     Associate    Prolessor.    Animal 

Sciences  B  S  .  Pennsylvania  State  University.  1968.  M  S  .  1969 

Ph  D  .  1974 

Hartwick,  Ann  R.  Visiting  Lecturer,  Part-time.  Food.  Nutrition 

and  Institution  Administration.  BS,  Seton  Hill  College,   1959. 

MA .    Central    Michigan    University.     1978:    D  P  A .    NOVA 

University.  1981 

Haslem,    John    A.    Professor.   College   ot   Business   and 

Management  A  B  .  Duke  University,  1956,  MBA,  University  of 

North  Carolina.   1961.  PhD  .  1967 


Hassam.     Adll     B  hysica    and 

Aslron. 

Ph  0  .  1978 

Hatfield,     Bradley     D  Physical 

1975  M  1976,  PhD.  1982 

Havlland,     Elizabeth    E  -lessor    Emenla. 

Entomology    A  B  .   Wrfminglon   (01 

Cornell  University.  1926  M  S  ,  University  of  Maryland.  1936 
PhD  .  1945 

Hawkins,  William  tncal  Engineering 

B.S..  Com 
Technology.  1971 

Haynas,    Jacqueline    A  Special 

ly  ol  Maryland,   1970    M  Fd     1976 
Ph  D  .  1982 

Head,  Emerson  W.  lessor  Mus  B  Mus  ,  University  ol 
Michigan.   1957    M  Mus  .   1961.  DMA.  Catholic  Univi 

i    1980 
Healy,   William  E.  Assistant  Professor.  Horticulture    B.S  . 

iota.  1977,  M  S  ,  1980.  Ph  D  .  1982 
Heath,  James  L.  I  rolessor,  Poultry  Science  B.S..  Louisiana 
State  University    1963    M  S  .   1968   Ph  D  .  1970 
Hebeler,  Jean  R.  Prolessor,  Special  Education  BS  ,  State 
University  of  New  York  (Albany).  1953.  M  S  .  University  ot  Illinois 
(Urbana).  1956.  Ed  D  .  Syracuse  University.  1960 
Hebert,       Mitchell       Patrick       Assistant      Professor. 
Communication     Arts     and     Theatre      8  F  A  ,     University    ol 
Wisconsin.  1980,  M  F  A  ,  University  ol  Washington.  1983 
Heckman.  Timothy  M.  Associate  Prolessor.  Physics  and 
Astronomy   BA  .  Harvard  University,   1973;  Ph  D  ,  University  ol 
Washington  (Seattle).  1978 

Hegwood,  Donald  A.  Prolessor.  Horticulture  B  S . 
Mississippi  State  University,  1954.  M  S  .  1959.  Ph  D  .  Louisiana 
Slate  University,  1965 

Held,  Bhramara  Lecturer,  Part-time,  Housing  and  Design 
B  S  .  University  ol  Maryland.   1983 

Heidelbach,  Ruth  A.  Associate  Professor.  Curriculum  and 
Inslruction  B  S  .  University  ol  Maryland,  1949;  M  Ed  ,  Umversily 
ol  Florida.  1957,  Ed  D  ,  Teachers  College  Columbia  University 
1967 

Heikklnen,  Henry  W.  Associate  Professor,  Chemistry  and 
Biochemistry,  Associate  Professor.  Curriculum  and  Inslruction 
B  Eng  .  Yale  University,  1956,  M  A  ,  Columbia  University 
Teacher's  College.  1962  Ph  D  .  University  of  Maryland,  1973 
Heilprin,  Laurence  B.  Prolessor  Emeritus.  College  ol  Library 
and  Information  Services  B  S  .  University  of  Pennsylvania,  1928. 
MA.  1931.  Ph  D  .  Harvard  University.  1941 
Heim,  Norman  M.  Professor.  Music  B  M  Ed  .  University  of 
Evansville.  1951,  M  Mus  .  University  ol  Rochester,  1952  DMA 
1962 

Helns,  Maurice  H.  Prolessor.  Mathemalics  A  B  ,  Harvard 
University.  1937,  A  M  ,  1939.  Ph  D  .  1940,  A  M  .  Brown 
University.   1947 

Heisler,  Martin  O.  Associate  Professor.  Government  and 

Politics  BA  .  University  of  California  (Los  Angeles).  I960,  M  A  . 

1962.  Ph  D  ,   1969 

Hellman,  John  L.  Associate  Professor.  Entomology   BS, 

University  of  Maryland.  1966.  M  S  .   1968.  Ph  D  .   1975 

Helm,  Eugene  E.  Prolessor.  Music  B  Mu  Ed  ,  Southeastern 

Louisiana  College.  1950;  M  Mu  Ed  ,  Louisiana  State  Umversily. 

1955.  Ph  D  North  Texas  State  Univer.  1958 

Helms,   Janet  E.  Associate  Prolessor.  Psychology    BA  . 

University  of  Missouri  (Kansas  City).  1968.  M  A  .  1972.  Ph  D  . 

Iowa  Slate  University.  1975 

Helz,   George   R.  Professor,  Chemistry  and  Biochemistry 

AB.   Princeton   University,    1964;   PhD.   Pennsylvania   State 

University.   1971 

Helzer,  Garry  A.  Associate  Prolessor.  Mathematics   B  A  . 

Portland  State  College.   1959.  M  A  .  Northwestern  University 

1962.  Ph  D  .  1964 

Hendler,   James  Assistant  Professor,  Computer  Science 

B  S  .  Yale  University,  1978,  M  A  ,  Southern  Methodist  University, 

1982.  M  S  ,  Brown  University.  1983.  Ph  D  .  1985 

Henery-Logan,    Kenneth   R.   Prolessor.   Chemistry   and 

Biochemistry   B  Sc  .  McGill  University.  1942.  Ph  D  .  1946 

Henkel,    Ramon    Associate   Professor,   Sociology    Ph  B  , 

University  ot  North  Dakota,  1958  M  A  .  Umversily  ol  Wisconsin. 

1961.  PhD  .   1967 

Henkelman,  James  Associate  Professor,  Curriculum  and 

Instruction    BS,  Miami  University  (Ohio).    1954    M  Ed  ,    1955; 

Ed  D  .  Harvard  University,   1965 

Henretta,  James  A.  Pnscilla  Alden  Burke  Prolessor.  History 

B  A  ,  Swarthmore  College,  1962.  M  A  .  Harvard  University.  1963 

Ph  D  .  1968 

Herb,  Rebecca  A.  Associate  Prolessor.  Mathemalics  B  A  . 

University  ol  Oregon.    1969    MA.    1970.  PhD.  University  ol 

Washington.  1974 

Herin,    Christoph    A.    Professor.    Germanic    and    Slavic 

Languages  and  Literatures  Ph  D  .  University  ot  Bonn.  1950 


Herman,  Harold  J.  Associate  Professor.  English  BA. 
University  of  Maryland,  1952.  Ph  D  .  University  ot  Pennsylvania 
1960 

Herman,  Wayne  L.  Associate  Prolessor.  Curriculum  and 
Instruction     B  A  ,    Ursinus    College.     1955,    M  Ed  .    Temple 

'960,  EdD  1965 
Herndon,  James  W.  Assistant  Prolessor.  Chemistry  and 
Biochemistry  B  S  .  University  of  North  Carolina  (Greensboro). 
1979,  M  A  ,  Princeton  University.  1980.  Ph  D  .  1983 
Herschbach,  Dennis  H.  Associate  Professor.  Industrial. 
Technological  and  Occupational  Education  A  B  .  San  Jose 
Sfale  College.  1960.  M  S  .  University  of  Illinois  (Urbana)  1968 
Ph  D  .  1972 

Herahenson,  David  B.  Professor  and  Chairman.  Counseling 

and  Personnel  Services   A  8  .  Harvard  University    1955   A  M 

Boslon  University.  1960.  Ph  D  .  1964 

Hershey,  Devld  R.  Assistant  Prolessor   Horticulture   B  S 

The  Pennsylvania   Stale  University     1977    M  S  .   University  ol 

California  (Davis),  1980,  Ph  D  .  University  of  California.  1983 

Hershlleld,  Allan  F.  Affiliate  Associate  Prolessor.  Education 

Policy.  Planning  and  Administration,  Executive  Vice  Chancellor 

University  College    B  S  ,  University  ol  Wisconsin  (Madison)! 

1953.  M  S  .  Syracuse  University.  1958  M  A  .  Indiana  University 

(Bloommgton),  1966,  Ph  D  ,  1968 

Hester,    Ron   Lecturer.   Afro-American  Studies    B  A ,   San 

Francisco  Slate.  1973,  M  A  ,  University  ol  Southern  California 

1975 

Hetrlck,  Frank  M.  Professor.  Microbiology   B  S  .  Michigan 

Stale  University.  1954.  M  S  .  University  ol  Maryland   1960  Ph  D 

1962 

Hevner,  Alan  R.  Associate  Professor,  College  ol  Business 

and  Management    B  S  .  Purdue  University.   1973   M  S     1976 

Ph  D  .  1973 

Heyndels,    Ralph    Director   and   Professor,    Comparative 

Liturature    BA,   Free  University  Brussels,    1971    MA      1973 

Ph  D  .  1978 

Heynen,  Jeffrey  Lecturer,  Part-time.  College  of  Library  and 

Information  Services    BA,  Swarthmore  College,    1964.  MA. 

University  ol  Wisconsin  (Madison).  1968 

Hlckey,    Harry    E.    Lecturer,    Part-time.    Fire    Protection 

Engineering  B  S  .  New  York  University.  1955.  M  S  ,  1960.  Ph  D  . 

American  University.  1977 

Hiebert,   Ray   E.  Prolessor,  College  ol  Journalism    B  A  , 

Stanford  University.  1954,  M  S  .  Columbia  University,  1957,  M  A  . 

University  of  Maryland,   1961,  Ph  D  .  1962 

Higgins,  Elizabeth  A.  Instructor.  Botany  B  S  .  Umversrty  ol 

Maryland.  1950,  M  S  ,  1969 

Higgins,  William  J.  Associate  Prolessor.  Zoology.  Campus 

Retention  Officer   B  S  .  Boston  College.   1969.  Ph  D  .  Florida 

State  University.  1973. 

Highton,    Richard    Professor    Zoology    B  A .   New   York 

University.  1950.  M  S  .  University  ot  Flonda.  1953,  M  A  .  1956 

Hill,    Bennett    D.    Lecturer.    Part-time,    General    Honors 

Program     A  B  ,    Princeton    University,     1956,    A  M  .    Harvard 

University.  1958.  Ph  d  ,  Princeton  University.  1963 

Hill,  Clara  E.  Professor.  Psychology   B  A  .  Southern  Illinois 

University.  1970,  MA.  1972,  PhD,   1974 

HIM,  John  W.  Prolessor.  School  ol  Architecture   BA,  Rice 

University,     1951,    B     Arch.     1952.    M  Arch  ,     University    ol 

Pennsylvania,   1959 

Hill,  Robert  L.  Assistant  Professor,  Agronomy   BS  ,  North 

Carolina  State  University,  1974,  MS.,  1981    Ph  D  .  Iowa  Stale 

University.   1984 

Hill,  Wendell  T.,  Ill  Assistant  Prolessor.  Institute  tor  Physical 

Science  and  Technology   BA,  University  ol  California  (Irvine). 

1974,  M  S  .  Stanford  University,  1976,  Ph  D  .  ,  1980 

Hinden,  Stanley  Lecturer.  Part-lime,  College  ol  Journalism 

B  A  ,  Syracuse  University,   1950 

Hirzel,   Robert   K.  Associate  Prolessor.  Sociology    B  A  . 

Pennsylvania     Slate    University.     1946;     M  A  .     1949;     Ph  D  . 

Louisiana  State  University.  1954 

Hitchcock,  Donald  R.  Associate  Professor.  Germanic  and 

Slavic  Languages  and  Literatures  B  A  .  University  of  Maryland. 

1952,  M  A  .  Harvard  University,   1954,  Ph  D  .  1965 

Ho,  Ping-Tong  Assoaale  Prolessor.  Electrical  Engineering 

S  B  .  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology.  1973  S  M     1975 

Sc  D  .  1978 

Hochheimer,  John  N.  instructor,  Agricultural  Engineering 

B  S  ,  West  Virginia  University,  1979:  M  S  .  University  of  Maryland 

1982 

Hochuli,    lira   E.    Professor,   Electrical   Engineering    B  S , 

Technikum  Biel.  Switzerland.  1950.  M  S  .  Umversily  ol  Maryland. 

1955.  Ph  0  ,  Catholic  University  of  America.  1962 

Hodos,  William  Prolessor.  Psychology  B  S  .  City  University  of 

New    York    (Brooklyn    College).     1955.    MA.    University    of 

Pennsylvania.  1957,  Ph  D  ,  1960 

Hoffman,  Mary  Ann  Associate  Professor.  Counseling  and 

Personnel  Services    BA.  Macalesler  College.   1971.  PhD.. 

University  of  Minnesota.  1975 

Hoffman,    Mllea    Lecturer.    Part-time.    Music     B  A .    Yale 

University.   1973.  M  M  .  Juilliard  School  ol  Music.  1977, 
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Hoffman,  Ronald  Associate  Prolessor  History  B  A  George 
Peabody  College.  1964  MA  ,  university  ol  Wisconsin  1965. 
PhD  .  1969 

Holcomb,  John  L.  Assistant  Prolessor.  College  ol  Business 
and  Management  B  A .  Augustana  College.  1967  M  A . 
Vanderbilt  University.   1972.  J  D .  Georgetown  University  Law 

1977 
Hollander,     Roberta     B.     Assistant    Prolessor.     Health 
Education     B  A  .    Boston    Unrversity.    1967,    M  S  .    George 
Washington  University.  1971.  M  P  H  ,  Johns  Hopkins  Unit 
1977.  Ph  0  .  American  University,  1979 
Holllday,  William  Prolessor.  Curriculum  and  Instruction  B  S  . 
Purdue  University,  1963   M  S  ,  1968   Ph  0  .  University  ol  Texas 
(Austin).  1970 

Hollies.  Norman  R.  S.  Prolessor,  Textiles  and  Consumer 
Economics  B  S  .  University  ol  Alberta  (Canada),  .  Ph  0  . 
McGill  University  (Montreal).  1947 

Holloway,  David  C.  Prolessor.  Mechanical  Engineering  B  S  . 
University  ol  Illinois  (Urbana).  1966,  M  S  .  1969.  Ph  D  .  1971 
Holloway,  Susan  D.  Assistant  Professor.  Human 
Development  B  A  ,  University  ol  Calilornia  (Santa  Cruz).  1976. 
Education  Specialist.  Stantord  University.  1982.  Ph  D  ,  1983 
Holman,  Benjamin  F.  Prolessor,  College  ol  Journalism  B  S  , 
University  ol  Kansas,   1952 

Holmgren,  Harry  D.  Prolessor.  Physics  and  Astronomy  B  S  . 
University  ol  Minnesota.  1949.  M  A  .  1950.  Ph  D  .  1954 
Holmlund,  Chester  E.  Prolessor,  Chemistry  and 
Biochemistry  B  S  ,  Worcester  Polytechnic  Institute,  1943,  MS  , 
1951.  PhD  .  University  ol  Wisconsin,  1954 
Holohan,  Thomas  V.  Lecturer, Part-time.  General  Honors 
Program  B  A  ,  St  Johns  University,  1963.  MA.  1965.  MD. 
Temple  University,  1973 

Holton,  W.  Milne  Prolessor.  English  B  A ,  Dartmouth 
College.  1954,  LLB.  Harvard  University.  1957,  MA.  Yale 
University,  1959,  Ph  D  .  1965 

Holum,  Kenneth  Associate  Prolessor,  History  B  A , 
Augustana  College.  1961  MA.  University  of  Chicago.  1969, 
Ph  D  ,  1973 

Hong,  Young  S.  Lecturer,  Part-time,  Aerospace  Engineering 
B  S  .  Seoul  National  University,  1964  Diplom  .  Techmoche 
Hochochule.  1970.  Ph  D  .  University  ol  Calilornia,  1975 
Hoover,  Bryan  D.  Lecturer,  Part-time.  Housing  and  Design 
BA,  Iowa  Stale  University,  1973.  MGA,  University  ol 
Maryland /University  College.  1983 

Hopkins,  Richard  L.  Associate  Prolessor.  Education  Policy. 
Planning  and  Education  B  S  .  Stanford  University.  1962.  M  S  . 
1963.  Ph  0  .  University  ol  Calilornia  (Los  Angeles).  1969 
Hopkins,  Thomas  D.  Visiting  Associate  Prolessor.  School  of 
Public  Allairs  B  S  .  Oberlm  College.  1964.  M  A  .  Yale  University. 
1967,  PhD  .  1971 

Hornbake,  R.  Lee  Professor  Emeritus.  Industrial. 
Technological  and  Occupational  Education.  Vice  President  lor 
Academic  Allairs  Emeritus  B  S ,  California  State  College 
(Pennsylvania).  1934,  M  A  .  Ohio  Stale  University.  1936,  Ph  D  , 
1942.  LL  D  .  Eastern  Michigan  University.  1963 
Horner,  David  W.  Lecturer.  Part-time,  Electrical  Engineering 
BS.  West  Virginia  University,  1968.  MS.  Johns  Hopkins 
University.  1974 

Hornsteln,  Norbert  Associate  Prolessor.  Linguistics 
Program  B  A ,  McGill  University.  1975.  Ph  D  ,  Harvard 
University.  1979 

Hornyak,  William  F.  Prolessor.  Physics  and  Astronomy 
BEE.  City  University  ot  New  York  (City  College).  1944.  M  S  . 
Calilornia  Institute  ol  Technology.  1946,  Ph  D  .  1949 
Horton,  David  L.  Prolessor.  Psychology  B  A  ,  University  of 
Minnesota.  1955  M  A  .  1957  Ph  D  .  1959 
Horvath,  John  M.  Prolessor.  Mathematics  Ph  D  .  University 
ol  Budapest.  1947 

Hosteller,  Cheryl  A.  Visiting  Lecturer,  Part-time.  Food, 
Nutrition  and  institution  Administration  B  S  .  Pennsylvania  State 
University.  1971  MS.  Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute  &  State 
University  .  1981 

Houseman,  Susan  N.  Assistant  Professor.  School  of  Public 
Allairs  B  A  .  University  of  Virginia. ,1978.  Ph  D  .  Harvard.  1985 
Hovey,  Richard  B.  Prolessor.  English  B  A  .  University  ol 
Cncinnati.  1942.  M  A  ,  Harvard  University.  1943.  Ph  D  .  1950 
Howard,  John  D.  Associate  Prolessor.  English  B  A . 
Washington  College  (Maryland).  1956  M  A .  Unrversity  ot 
Maryland.  1962.  Ph  D  .  1967 

Howarth,  John  L.  Prolessor.  Physics  and  Astronomy 
Director.  General  Honors  Program  B  A .  University  ol 
Cambridge.  1945  M  A  .  1948  B  Sc  .  University  ol  London. 
1948.  M  Sc  .  1950.  Ph  D  .  1963 

Howell,  Robert  E.  Visiting  Prolessor.  Agricultural  and 
Extension  Education  B  S  .  Unrversity  ol  Georgia.  1965.  M  S  . 
1966.  Ph  D  .  Pennsylvania  State  University.  1970 
Howland,  Marl*  Assistant  Prolessor.  Urban  Studws  B  A  . 
University  ol  California  (Berkeley).  1972  M  C  P  .  1974.  Ph  D  . 
MIT.  1981 

Hoyert,  John  H.  Professor  Emeritus.  Agronomy  B  S . 
University  ol  Maryland.  1943  M  S  .  1949.  Ph  D  .  1951 


Hsu,    HeUI    Adjunct    Professor,    Entomology    BS,    Taiwan 

Chung-Hs.ng  University.  1962.  M  S  .  University  ol  the  Phikpples. 

1967    PhO  .  University  ol  Illinois.   1971 

Hsu,  Ylh-Yun  Professor.  Chemical  and  Nuclear  Engineering 

B  S  .  Taiwan  University,  China.  1952.  M  S    University  of  Illinois 

1957    PhD.   1958 

Hsueh,  Chun-Tu  Prolessor.  Government  and  Politics  LLB. 

Chaoyang  University  (China),  1946.  M  A  .  Columbia  University. 

1953.  PhD  .   1958 

Hu,  Bel-Lok  Associate  Prolessor,  Physics  and  Astronomy 

A  B  ,  University  ot  Calilornia  (Berkeley).  1967,  M  A  .  Princeton 

'969.  PhD  ,  1972 
Hubbard,   Bert  E.  Research  Professor.  Mathematics  and 
Institute  tor  Physical  Science  and  Technology   B  S  .  Western 
Illinois  University.   1949.  MS.  State  University  ol  Iowa.   1952. 
Ph  D  .  University  ol  Maryland.   1960 

Hubbe,  Rolf  O.  Associate  Prolessor.  Classics  B  A  .  Hamilton 
College,  1947   M  A  .  Princeton  University.  1950.  Ph  D  .  1950 
Hudak,  Bonlta  L.  Instructor.  Part-time.  Special  Education 
BS.  Towson  State  University.   1971    MA.  Loyola  College. 
1975 

Huden,  Daniel  P.  Associate  Prolessor.  Education  Policy. 
Planning  and  Administration  B  S  .  University  ol  Vermont,  1954, 
M  A  .  Columbia  Teachers  College.  1958.  Ed  D  .  1967 
Hudson,  William  L.  Prolessor,  Music  B  Mus  .  Philadelphia 
Music  Academy.  1954.  A  B  ,  University  of  Pennsylvania.  1957, 
M  Mus  .  Yale  University.  1961 

Huebner,  Robert  W.  Associate  Professor.  Human 
Development  B  S  .  Concordia  Teachers  College.  1957,  M  A  . 
1960.  Ph  D  .  University  ol  Maryland.  1969 
Hueth,  Darrell  L.  Prolessor  and  Chairman,  Agricultural  and 
Resource  Economics  BS,  Montana  State  University,  1959, 
MS,,  1969,  Ph  0  .  University  ol  Calilornia  (Berkeley),  1973 
Huffman,  George  J.  Assistant  Prolessor.  Meteorology  B  S  . 
Ohio  State  University.  1976,  Ph  D  ,  Massachusetts  Institute  ol 
Technology,  1982 

Huh,  Prlscllla  Gail  Lecturer,  Economics  B  A .  Bradley 
University,  1961,  MA,  University  ol  Michigan,  1965.  PhD. 
1969 

Huheey,  James  E.  Professor.  Chemistry  and  Biochemistry 
B  S  .  University  ol  Cincinnati.  1957.  M  S  .  University  of  Illinois. 
1959,  PhD.  1961 

Hula,  Richard  C.  Associate  Prolessor,  Family  and  Community 
Development  B  A  .  Michigan  State  University,  1969,  M  A  . 
Northwestern  University,  1970,  Ph  D  ,  1975 
Hult,  Joan  S.  Associate  Prolessor.  Physical  Education  B  S  , 
Indiana  University.  1954.  M  Ed  ,  University  ol  North  Carolina 
(Greensboro).  1957.  Ph  D  .  University  ot  Southern  Calilornia 
1967 

Hulten,  Charles  R.  Prolessor  and  Chairman.  Economics 
A  B  .  University  ot  California,  1965.  Ph  D  .  1973 
Hultgren,  Franclne  H.  Assistant  Professor.  Industrial 
Technological  and  Occupational  Education  B  S  .  University  ot 
Minnesota.  1968,  MS.  North  Dakota  State  University,  1977 
Ph  D  .  Pennsylvania  State  University,  1982 
Hummel,  James  A.  Prolessor.  Mathematics  B  S  .  Calilornia 
Institute  ol  Technology.  1949.  M  A  .  Rice  University  1953,  Ph  0  . 
1955 

Humphrey,  Fred  N.  Prolessor  and  Chairman   Recreation 
BA,   Tarkio  College.    1946.   MA,   University  ol  Iowa,    1953 
Ph  D  ,  Pennsylvania  Slate  University.  1973 
Humphrey,     James     H.     Professor    Emeritus.    Physical 
Education    A  B     Denison   Unrversity.    1933    M  A  ,   Western 
Reserve  University.  1946.  Ed  D  ,  Boston  University,  1951 
Hunt,   E.  Joan   Assistant  Prolessor.  Human  Development 
A  B  .  University  ol  Redlands.  1954.  M  A  .  Fresno  State  College. 
1964    Ed  D  ,  University  ol  Maryland,   1967 
Hunt,    Janet    G.    Associate    Professor.    Sociology     B  A 
University  ot  Redlands.  ,  1962  MA  .  Indiana  University.  1966 
PhD.   1973 

Hunt,  Larry  L.  Associate  Professor.  Sociology  B  S  .  Ban  Slate 
University,  1961  M  A  .  Indiana  University.  1964,  Ph  0  .  1968 
Hunter,  Alain  E.  Assistant  Professor,  industrial. 
Technological  and  Occupational  Education  8  S  .  Pennsylvania 
Slate  University  1973  M  Ed  1974  Ed  D  University  ot  Ulinots. 
1980 

Hurley.  Bernard  F.,  Jr.  Assistant  Professor  Physical 
Education  B  A  ,  University  ot  South  Florida  1972  M  A  ,  1975 
PhD  .  Florida  State  University    1981 

Huaman,  Burrls  F.  Prolessor  Emeritus.  Physical  Education 
BS.  University  of  Ibnois  (Urbana)  1941  MS  1948  Ed  D  . 
University  ol  Maryland,   1954 

Hues,  H.  Fenwlck  Assistant  Prolessor.  Cotege  of  Bu&ness 
and  Management  B  A  .  University  ol  North  Carokna  1972.  M  A 
University  ol  Connecticut,  1975  DBA.  Unrversity  ot 
Tennessee,  1982 

Hulcheson.  Steven  W.  Assistant  Prolessor  Botany  B  A  . 
University  of  CaHornia  (Santa  Cruz)  1975  Ph  D  .  University  of 
Calilornia  (Berkeley).  1982 

Hyatt.  James  A.  Assistant  Vice  Chancetor  tor  Admnstratrve 
Affairs   B  A    University  ol  Washington    1972  MBA     1976 


Hyer,  Michael  Prolessor.  Mecharacal  Engineering  B  S  .  State 

University  ol  N  Y   (Bullalo)    1964  M  S  .  Purdue  University.  1966 

Ph  D  .  University  ol  Michigan    1974 

Hynes,  Cecil  V.  Associate  Prolessor   College  ol  Business 

and  Management  B  A  .  M«higan  State  University.  1948  M  A  . 

1949   PhD.  1965 

Igel,  Reglna  Associate  Prolessor.  Spanish  and  Portuguese 

M  A  .  State  Unrversity  ol  Iowa    1969    Ph  D  .  University  ol  New 

Mexico.  1973 

llladls,  Aglsllaos  Assistant  Prolessor.  Electrical  Engneermg 

B  S  .     Aristotelian    Unrversity    ol    Thessaloraki,     1975      M  S  . 

University  ol  Manchester.  1976.  Ph  D     1980 

llogu,  Edmund  Christopher  O.  Lecturer   Part-ume.  Atro- 

American  Studies  Associate,  London  College  ol  Diwraty.  1953. 

Diploma  Adv   Religious  Stu     1958   SIM.  union  Theotogcal 

Seminary  (New  York)    1958    MA  ,  Columbia  University  (New 

York).  1959  Pn  D    Slate  University  ot  Leiden  (Hotand)   1974 

Imamura.  Anne  E.  Assistant  Prolessor.  Sociology  B  A  .  Oho 

Dominican  College   1968  M  A  .  University  ot  Hawa>    1979  MA. 

Columbia  University.  1976.  Ph  D  .  1980 

Imberskl.  Richard  B.  Associate  Prolessor.  Zoology  B  S  . 

University  ol  Rochester,  1959.  Ph  D  .  1965 

Inana,  Marjorle  Assistant  Prolessor  industrial.  Technological 

and  Occupational  Education  B  S  .  Hood  Cotege.  197 1  M  Ed  . 

National  College  ol  Education.  1976.  Ph  D  .  University  of  aknois. 

1981 

Ingllng.  Allen  L.  Assistant  Prolessor.  Cotege  ol  Vetewary 

Medicine     B  S  E  E  .    University    ol    Maryland.    1963.    V  M  0  . 

University  ol  Pennsylvania.  1969 

Ingraham,    Barton,    L.   Associate   Prolessor    institute   ol 

Criminal  Justice  and  Criminology  A  B  .  Harvard  University.  1962. 

J  D  .   1957.  M  Crim  ,  University  ot  Calilornia  (Berkeley).    1968. 

PhO.  1971 

Ingram,    Anne    G.    Prolessor.   Physical   Education    AB. 

University  ol  North  Carolina.  1944.  M  A  .  University  ol  Georgia. 

1948.  Ed  D  .  Columbia  University   1962 

Ingram,  Darryl  R.  Lecturer.  Part-time  Electrical  Engneerng 

B  S  ,  University  ol  Wisconsin.    1967    M  S  .   1968    M  S  .  FlorxJe 

Institute  ol  Technology.  1975  M  S  .  1977 

Inouye,    David   W.    Associate   Prolessor.   Zoology    B  A , 

Swarthmore  College.  1971   Ph  D  .  Univetsrty  ol  North  Carokna. 

1976 

Intrlllgator.    Barbara   A.   Assistant  Prolessor.  Education 

Policy,  Planning,  and  Administration  A  B  .  Syracuse  University. 

1962,  M  Ed  .  Tults  University.    1963    Ed  D  .  Boston  University. 

1978 

loannou,  Dlmltrls  E.  Assistant  Prolessor  Electrical 
Engineering  B  S  University  ot  Thessatontki.  1974  M  S . 
University  of  Manchester.  1975.  Ph  D  ,  1978 

Iqbal,  Sablha  Lecturer  Part-time  Economics  B  A , 
Cantonement  Board  College.  1970  M  A  .  Islamabad  university 

1972,  M  A  .  University  ol  Maryland.  1982 

Irwin,     George     R.     Prolessor      Part-ume.     Mecharacal 

Engineering  A  B  .  Knox  College.  1930  M  S  .  University  ol  anon 

(Urbana).  1933  Ph  D  .  1937.  Hon  Doctor  ol  Engineering.  Leragh 

University.   1977 

Isaacs,  Nell  D.  Prolessor  English  A  B  .  Dartmouth  Cotege. 

1953,   A  M  ,   University   ol   California   (Berkeley).    1956    Ph  D  . 

Brown  University.  1959 

laeman.  Sheila  C.  instructor  part-time.  Human  Development 

B  A  .  Brooklyn  College   1967  M  A    Oklahoma  State  University. 

1970   Ph  D  ,  University  ot  Maryland.   1982 

Iso-Ahola,  Seppo  E.  Prolessor  Recreation  B  S  .  University 

ol  Jyvaskyla.  Finland.    1971    MS     University  Ol  Bnos.    1972. 

M  S  .  University  ol  Jyvaskyla.  Finland.  1973  Ph  D  .  Urwersity  of 

Illinois    1976 

Jackaon.  Diana  Ryder  Assistant  to  the  Dean.  Cotege  ol 

Behavioral  and  Social  Sciences  B  A  .  Michigan  State  University. 

1975.  M  L  I  R  .  1977   M  A    University  ol  Maryland.  1981 

Jackson,     John     W.     Prolessor    Emeritus     Mecharacal 

Engineering  B  S  .  University  ol  Ocinnati.  1934   M  Eng  .  1937. 

M  S  .  Calilornia  Institute  ol  Technology.  1940 

Jackson,  Paul  D.  Lecturer.  Dance  B  F  A  .  urwersity  ol  Utah. 

1976  M  A  .  The  Ohio  Slate  Urwersity    1980 

Jackson,  Reginald  B.  Lecturer  Part-ume.  Muse  B  M   North 

Texas  Slate  Urwersity    1968  M  M  ED  .  1973 

Jackaon.  Stanley  B.  Prolessor  Emeritus  MathemsUcs  B  A  . 

Bates  Cotege.   1933   MA     Harvard  Uraversrty    1934    PhD. 

1937 

Jackson.    Trevor    w.    Assistant    Prolessor     Mecharacal 

Engineering     H  N  D .    Dorset    Institute    ol    higher    Education 

(England).     1978.    M  S .    Cranhek)    intitule    ol    Technology 

(England)    1980  Ph  D  .  Oklahoma  State  Urwersrty.  1983 

Jacoba.    Wendy   Lecturer.   Housng  and  Deagn    BFA. 

Ednboro  Stele  Cotege    1980  M  F  A  .  Cranbrook  Academy  ol 

Art.  1984 

Jacoby.  Barbara  Affeete  Lecturer.  French  and  Itaken  B  A  . 

University  ol  Maryland    1971   M  A  .  1972  PhD     1978 

Ja'Ja'.  Joseph  Associate  Prolessor  Electncal  Engneerng. 

Artiste  Associate  Professor.  Computer  Science  B  S  .  American 

Urwersity  (Beirut)    1974  M  S  .  Harvard  University.  1976  Ph  D  . 

1977 


Klein,  Katherine  J. 
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Jalote.  PankiJ  Assistant  Professor.  Computer  Science  B  S  . 

Indian  Institute  ot  Technology,   1980,  M  S  .  Pennsylvania  State 

University    1982.  Ph  O  .  University  ol  Illinois  (Urbana).  1985 

James     Bruce    R.    Assistant   Prolessor.   Agronomy    B  S  . 

Williams  College.  1973  M  S  ,  University  ol  Vermont.  1979  Ph  0  . 

1981 

James,    Edward    F.    Assistant    Prolessor.    English    and 

Secondary  Education   B  A  .  University  ot  Maryland.  1954   M  A  . 

1955  Ph  D    Catholic  University  ol  America.  1969 

James.  Kenneth  D.  Adjunct  Assistant  Prolessor.  Part-time. 

Food.  Nutrition  and  Institution  Administration  B  S  .  Walla  Walla 

College.      1967      M  H  A  ,     Baylor     University.      1976.     Ph  D  . 

Washington  State  University.  1984 

James,      Mary     Bath     Assistant     Prolessor.     Electrical 

Engineering   B  S  .  Hampshire  College  (Amherst),  1976,  Ph  0  , 

Stanlord  University.  1986 

Janaa,  Robart  W.  Prolessor  Emeritus.  Sociology  and  institute 

lor  Urban  Studies  A  B  .  University  ol  Chicago.  1938  M  A  .  1939 

Ph  D  .  University  ot  Illinois.  1942 

Janlga.  Karan  Smith  instructor.  Physical  Education   BA, 

Wittenberg  University.  1982 

Jantz,  Richard  K.  Professor.  Curriculum  and  Instruction  B  S  . 

Indiana  University.  1968  M  S  .  1970,  Ed  0  .  Ball  State  University. 

1972 

Jaqulth,  Richard  H.  Prolessor.  Chemistry  and  Biochemistry, 

Assistant  Vice  Chancellor.  Academic  Affairs  B  S  .  University  ot 

Massachusetts,    1940     M  S .    1942.    Ph  0 .    Michigan    State 

University,   1955 

Jarvla.  Bruca  B.  Professor,  Chemistry  and  Biochemistry 

BA.   Ohio  Wesleyan   University.    1963    PhD.   University   ol 

Colorado.  1966 

Jarvla,  Patar  Adiunct  Professor.  Agricultural  and  Extension 

Education  B  D  ,  University  ot  London.  1963.  B  Sc  .  University  of 

Sheffield.  1969,  M  Sc  .  University  of  Birmingham,  1972,  PhD  . 

Unrversity  ol  Aston.  1977 

Jaahamakl,  Wllhelmlna  F.  Professor  Ementa,  History  B  A  . 

York  College.  1931,  M  A  .  University  ot  Nebraska.  1933.  Ph  D  . 

University  of  Chicago.  1942 

Jallama,  Roderick  H.  Associate  Professor.  English   B  A 

Calvin  College.  1951,  M  A  ,  1954  Ph  D  ,  University  ot  Edinburgh, 

1962 

Johna,  Elizabeth  B.  Associate  Professor.  American  Studies 

BA.  Birmingham-Southern  College.  1959.  MA.  University  of 

California  (Berkeley).  1965.  PhD,  Emory  University.  1974 

Johna,    Ferdinand    S.    Associate   Professor.    School   of 

Architecture   B  A  .  Hampton  Sydney  College.  1963.  B   Arch  . 

University   of   Virginia,    1971.   MS    Arch    &   Urban   Design, 

Columbia  University,  1975 

Johnaon,    Arthur   T.   Prolessor,   Agricultural  Engineering 

B  S  A  E  .  Cornell  University.  1964;  M  S  .  1967.  Ph  D  .  1969 

Johnson,  Charles  E.  Associate  Professor.  Measurement. 

Statistics,  and  Evaluation  B  A  .  University  of  Minnesota,  1957, 

Ph  D  .  1964 

Johnson,  Conrad  D.  Associate  Professor.  Philosophy  A  8  , 

Stanlord  University    1965,  M  A  ,  University  of  Michigan    1966 

PhD,  1969 

Johnson,  Gary  R.  Instructor,  Institute  ol  Applied  Agriculture 

B  S  .  Western  Illinois  University.  1970.  M  S  .  1977. 

Johnson,  Gregory  Assistant  Prolessor.  Computer  Science 

BA,  Pomona  College.    1976.  MS,  University  ol  Wisconsin, 

1981    PhD.  1983 

Johnson,    Islah   Associate   Staff.   Accompanist.   Dance 

University  ot  Maryland,  1976 

Johnson,  Janet  W.  Assistant  Prolessor,  Psychology  A  B  , 

George  Washington  University.  1951    A  M  .  1956.  Ph  D  .  1962 

Johnson,  Martin  L.  Prolessor,  Curriculum  and  Instruction 

B  S  ,  Moms  College.  1961.  M  Ed  ,  University  ol  Georgia.  1968. 

EdD.  1971 

Johnson,    Raymond    L.    Professor     Mathematics    BA. 

University  ot  Texas.  1963.  Ph  D  .  Rice  University,  1969 

Johnson,    Roy    Professor,    Music     B  Mus ,    University   ol 

Rochester.  1949  M  Mus  .  1951,  D  M  A  ,  1960 

Jolson,   Marvin   A.   Professor.   College  of  Business  and 

Management    BEE.   George   Washington   University.    1949; 

MBA.   University   ot   Chicago.    1965.    D  B  A  .    University   of 

Maryland.  1969 

Jones,   Bruce  E.  instructor,  industrial.  Technological  and 

Occupational  Education   B  S  .  Mankalo  Slate  University.  1984, 

M  S     1986 

Jones,      Christopher      K.R.T.      Assistant      Professor, 

Mathematics  B  A  ,  University  of  Bristol.  1974,  M  A  .  University  ol 

New  Mexico,  1976   PhD.  University  of  Wisconsin  (Madison). 

1979 

Jones,  Everett  Associate  Prolessor,  Aerospace  Engineering 
B  A  E  .  Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Institute.  1956;  MAE,  1960. 
PhD  ,  Stanlord  University.  1968 

Jones,  George  F.  Prolessor  Emeritus.  Germanic  and  Slavic 
Languages  and  Literatures  BA.  Emory  University,  1938.  MA  . 
Oxlord  University.  1943;  PhD  .  Columbia  University.   1951 


Jonas,    Jack    C.    Prolessor   Emeritus.   Entomology    B  S . 
Auburn    Unrversity      1942     M  S       1947     Ph  D      Iowa    State 

.     1950 
Jones,  Rose  L.  Lecturer,  institute  ol  Applied  Agriculture 
Certificate.  Anoka  Technical  Institute  (Minnesota).  1970.  B  A  . 
University  ol  Minnesota    1973   M  S  .  University  ol  Illinois.  1979 
Ph  D  .  Iowa  Slate  University,  1985 

Joseph,  John  E.  Assistant  Prolessor,  French  and  Italian 
B  A  ,  University  ot  Michigan.   1977    M  A  .   1978.  Ph  D  .   1981 
Joseph,  Sam  W.  Prolessor  and  Chairman.  Microbiology 
BS.  University  ol  Florida.    1956    M  S  ,  SI    John's  Unrversity 
1964.  PhD  .  .  1970 

Joyce,  Joyce  A.  Assistant  Professor.  English  BA   ValDosIa 

State  College.  1972.  M  A  .  University  ol  Georgia.  1974   Ph  D 

1979 

Juat,     Richard     Professor.     Agricultural    and    Resource 

Economics     B  S  .    Oklahoma    Stale    University.    1969     M  A  . 

University  of  California  (Berkeley),   1971,  Ph  D  .   1972 

Kacser,     Claude     Associate     Prolessor,     Physics     and 

Astronomy    B  A  ,  Oxlord  University.   1955    M  A      1959    Ph  D 

1959 

Kadec,  Sarah  B.  Lecturer.  Part-time.  College  ol  Library  and 

Inlormalion  Services    BA.   Madison  College,    1952,   MLS, 

Carnegie  Library  School,  1961 

Kamerae,  Beth  A.  instructor,  Maryland  English  Institute  B  S  . 

Coe  College.   1975;  MAT,  Georgetown  University,   1981 

Kamlnlskl,  BartlomleJ  K.  Assistant  Prolessor.  Government 

and  Politics   M  S  .  University  of  Warsaw,  1967,  Ph  D  .  1972 

Kammeyer,  Kenneth  C.  W.  Prolessor.  Sociology   BA 

University  ol  Northern  Iowa,  1953,  MA.  State  University  ot  Iowa. 

1958.  Ph  D  .  1960 

Kanal,    Laveen    N.    Prolessor,   Compuler   Science    B.S.. 

University  ol  Washington,  1951,  M  S  .  1953.  Ph  D  .  University  ol 

Pennsylvania.  1960 

Kantzes,  James  G.  Prolessor.  Botany   B  S  .  University  ol 

Maryland.   1951.  MS  .   1954,  PhD  ,  1957 

Kardltsas,       Panaylotla      J.      instructor.      Mechanical 

Engineering  B  S  .  Imperial  College  (University  of  London),  1980, 

M  S  .  University  of  Maryland.  1982 

Karlander,  Edward  P.  Associate  Prolessor.  Botany  B.S.. 

University  ol  Vermont.  1960.  M  S  .  University  ot  Maryland,  1962 

Ph  D  ,  1964 

Kasler,     Franz     Associate     Prolessor,     Chemistry     and 

Biochemistry  Doctorandum,  University  ol  Vienna,  1956,  Ph.D  , 

1959 

Kaufman,   Stuart   B.   Associate  Prolessor.  History    BA, 

University  of  Florida.  1962.  M  A  .  1964,  Ph  D  ,  Emory  University, 

1970 

Kay,  Lois  E.  instructor.  College  ol  Journalism   B  S  .  Boston 

University,  1950 

Kearney,  Michael  S.  Assistant  Professor.  Geography  B  S  , 

Unrvenstyot  Illinois,  1973,  M  A,  Western  Illinois  University,  1976, 

Ph  D  .  University  ol  Western  Ontario.  1981. 

Kedem,  Benjamin  Associate  Prolessor,  Mathematics  B.S  , 

Roosevelt  University.    1968,  MS  ,  Carnegie-Mellon  University. 

1970,  PhD  ,  1972 

Keeney,      Mark      Professor     Emeritus.     Chemistry     and 

Biochemistry   B  S  .  Pennsylvania  State  University,   1942.  M  S  . 

Ohio    State    University.     1948.    PhD.    Pennsylvania    Stale 

University.  1950. 

Kehoe,  Patrice  Assistant  Prolessor.  Art  B.F.A..  University  ol 

North  Carolina.  1973,  M  F  A  .  Washington  University  (St.  Louis). 

1977 

Kelejian,   Harry   H.   Prolessor,   Economics    B  A  ,  Hotstra 

College.  1962,  M  A  .  University  of  Wisconsin.  1964.  Ph  D  .  1968 

Kelleher,  Catherine  Professor.  School  ol  Public  Affairs 

A  B  ,  Mount  Holyoke  College.  1960.  PhD  .  MIT.  1967.  D  Litt . 

Mount  Holyoke  College.  1980 

Keller,  PaU  F.  G.  Lecturer,  Part-time.  College  ol  Library  and 

Inlormation  Services  B.S..  Manslield  State  College.  1963.  M  S  . 

Elmira    College.     1967,     Ph  D .    Southern    Illinois    University 

(Carbondale).  1977 

Kelley,  David  L.  Prolessor,  Physical  Education   AB,  San 

Diego    State    College.    1957,    M  S ,    University    ot    Southern 

California.   1958.  PhD  ,  1962 

Kellogg,  R.  Bruce  Research  Professor,  Mathematics  and 

Institute     lor     Physical     Science     and     Technology      B  S , 

Massachusetts  Institute  ot  Technology.  1952.  Ph  D  .  University 

of  Chicago,  1959 

Kelly,  James  J.  Assistant  Prolessor.  Physics  and  Astronomy 

BS.     California     Institute     ot     Technology,     1977      Ph.D. 

Massachusetts  Institute  ot  Technology,  1981 

Kelly,  Kathleen  S.  Lecturer  and  Associate  Dean,  College  of 

Journalism    B  S  .  University  of  Maryland.   1973   M  A  .  1979 

Kelly,    R.    Gordon    Associate   Prolessor   and   Chairman. 

American    Studies     BA.    Depauw    University,    1961.    MA. 

Claremont  Graduate  School.   1962.  Ph  D  .  University  ol  Iowa, 

1970 

Kelly,  Thomas  J.  Adjunct  Associate  Professor.  Zoology 

B  S  ,  University  ol  Illinois  (Urbana),  1969,  Ph  D  ,  1975 


Kelsay,  June  L.  Adjunct  Prolessor.  Part  t«ne  Food  Nutrition 

and  institution  Administration  B  S  .  North  Texas  State  College. 

1946  M  S     1947  Ph  D  .  University  ot  Wisconsin.  1967 

Kent.    George    O.    Prolessor.    History     BS.    Columbia 

Unrversity    1948  M  A  ,  1949  Ph  D  .  Oxlord  Unrversity    1958 

Kenworthy,   William  J.  Associate  Professor.  Agronomy 

B  S  .   Purdue   University.    1970    M  S  .   North   Carolina   State 

University.  1972  Ph  0     1976 

Kerkham,  H.  Eleanor   •'  -.^ociate  Professor.  Hebrew  and 

East   Asian    BA.   Pomona   College.    1961.   MA.   stanlord 

University.  1963.  Ph  0  .  Indiana  Unrversity.  1974 

Kerley,  Ellis  R.  Prolessor,  Anthropology  B  S  .  Unrversity  of 

Kentucky    1950  MS.  University  ol  tvVchigan.  1956  Ph  D  .  1962 

Kerr,    Frank    J.    Prolessor.    Astronomy   Program    B  Sc . 

University   ol   Melbourne     1938    M  Sc  .    1939    M  A      Harvard 

University    1951    D  Sc  .  Unrversity  ol  Melbourne,  1962 

Kerrigan.     William    Prolessor.    English     8  A .    Stanlord 

University.  1964  M  A  ,  Columbia  University    1966  Ph  0  ,  .  1970 

Kessldes,  loannla  N.  Assistant  Prolessor.  Economics  B  S  . 

California    Institute    ot    Technology.    1974     M  A  ,    Princeton 

University.  1980  Ph  D  .  Massachusetts  institute  ol  Technology 

1984 

Kestln,   Joseph   Visiting   Prolessor    institute  tor   Physical 

Science  and  Technology  Ph  D  ,  University  ot  London  (imperial 

College)     1945.  MA.  Brown  University  (Ad  Eundem).   1955. 

D  Sc  ,  University  ol  London.   1956 

Khanna,   Raj   K.   Prolessor.   Chemistry  and  Biochemistry 

M  Sc  .  Unrversity  of  Delhi,  1957,  Ph  D  ,  Indian  institute  ol  Science 

(Banglore).  1962 

Khatrl,  Ram  K.  Lecturer.  Part-time.  Electrical  Engineering 

8  S  .  Agra  University.  1952  8  E  .  Sagar  University.  1956.  M  S  . 

Lehigh  University.  1961,  Ph  D  ,  University  ol  Maryland.  1971 

Kldd,  Jerry  S.  Prolessor.  College  ol  Library  and  Inlormalion 

Services      8  S  .     Illinois     Wesleyan     University,      1950.     M  A . 

Northwestern  University.  1954   PhD.  1956 

Klehl,  Edward  Assistant  Prolessor.  Part-time,  Music  8  M  E  . 

Wichita  State  University.  1961 

Klguel,   Miguel   A.   Assistant  Prolessor.  Economics    BA 

(Licenciatura).  University  of  Buenos  Aires.  1976.  MA,  Columbia 

University.  1980.  Ph  D  .  1983 

Kim,  Hongnam  Assistant  Professor,  Art  B  A  ,  Seoul  National 

University,  1971,  M  A  .  University  ol  Kansas.  1976.  M  A  .  Yale 

University,  1979.  Ph  D  .  1983 

Kim,     Young     Suh    Associate    Prolessor.    Physics    and 

Astronomy  B  S  .  Carnegie  Institute  ol  Technology,  1958.  Ph  D  , 

Princeton  University.  1961 

King,   Henry  C.  Associate  Prolessor,  Mathematics    AB. 

Brown  University.  1969.  MA.  University  of  California  (Berkeley). 

1973,  Ph  D  .  1974 

King,  Katherine  R.  instructor.  Women  s  Studies  Program 

B  A,  University  of  California  (Santa  Cruz),  1975.  M  A  ,  University 

of  Chicago  (Illinois).  1978 

King,    Nancy    R.    Assistant   Prolessor.    Education   Policy. 

Planning  and  Administration  B  A  .  Antioch  College.  1964.  M  Ed  . 

Harvard  University.  1965.  Ph  D  .  University  of  Wisconsin.  1976 

King,  Raymond  L.  Professor  Emeritus.  Animal  Sciences 

A  B  .  University  ot  California  (Davis).  1955.  Ph  D  .  1958 

Kinter,  James  L,  III  Assistant  Professor.  Meteorology  AB, 

Princeton  University.  1979  MA.  1981,  PhD,  1984 

Kirk,  James  A.  Professor,  Mechanical  Engineering  B  S  .  Ohio 

State    University.     1967,    MS  ,    Massachusetts    institute    ol 

Technology.  1969.  Ph  D  .  1972 

Klrkley,       Donald      H.,      Jr.      Associate      Professor. 

Communication  Arts  and  Theatre  B  A  .  University  of  Maryland. 

1960.  M  A  ,  1962.  Ph  D  .  Ohio  Slate  University.  1967 

Klrkpatrick,  Theodore  R.  Assistant  Professor,  Institute  for 

Physical  Science  and  Technology,  Assistant  Prolessor.  Physics 

and  Astronomy   B  S  .  University  of  California  (Los  Angeles). 

1977.  Ph  D  .  Rockefeller  University.  1981 

Klrshner,    Joseph    M.   Lecturer.   Part-time.   Physics   and 

Astronomy   BS  .  University  of  Delaware.  1947.  MS.  University 

of  Maryland,  1952 

Kirwan,  William  E.  Professor.  Mathematics.  Vice  Chancellor 

for  Academic  Affairs  A  B  .  University  of  Kentucky,  1960,  MS, 

Rutgers  The  State  University.  1962,  Ph  D  ,  1964 

KJaer,  Bodll  Professor.  Housing  and  Design    Diploma  Int 

Des    int     Arch .     State    School    of    Interior     Arch  /Design 

(Denmark).  1954,  Arch  Assn  ,  School  of  Architecture  (England), 

1967.  Ph  D  ,  Royal  College  of  Art  (London.  England).  1967 

Klank,  Richard  Associate  Professor,  Art  B  Arch  .  Catholic 

University  of  America.  1962.  M  F  A  .  1964 

Klavon,  Albert  J.  Assistant  Dean,  Colleges  ot  Agriculture  and 

Life  Sciences  B  S  .  University  of  Maryland,  1968,  M  S  ,  1973 

Ph  D  .  1975 

Kleiman,   Devra   Gail   Adiunct  Professor.  Zoology    B  S 

University  ol  Chicago.  1964.  Ph  D  .  University  ol  London,  1969 

Klelmann,     Susan    instructor,    part-time.    English     B  A 

Southern  Illinois  University.  1968.  MA,  University  of  Maryland 

1973 

Klein,  Katherine  J.  Assistant  Professor.  Psychology  B  A. 

Yale  University,  1978;  Ph  D  ,  University  ot  Texas  (Austin),  1984 
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Kleine.  Don  W.  Associate  Professor  English  B  A   . 

01  Chicago.   1950.  M  A  .   1953   Ph  D  .  University  ol  Michigan. 

1961 

Kloppner.     Adam    Prolessor.    Mathematics     BS.    Yale 

University,    1953    MA.   University   ot   Michigan.    1954    Ph  0  . 

Harvard  University.  1960 

Klumpp,   James  F.  Associate  Prolessor.  Communication 

Arts  and  Theatre    B  A  .  University  ot  Kansas.    1966.  M  A  . 

University   ol   Minnesota    1971.    1971.   PhD.    University   ol 

Minnesota.  1973 

Knltfen,    Donald    A.    Lecturer.    Part-time.    Physics    and 

Astronomy     8  S .    Louisiana    Slate    University,     1959     M  A  . 

Washington  Umversily.  1960.  PhD  .  Catholic  University,  1967 

Knlfong,  James  D.  Assistant  Prolessor.  Early  Childhood 

Elementary  Education   BS.  Norths-  \    1964. 

M  S  .  University  ol  Illinois  (Urbana).  1968  Ph  0  .  1971 

Knight,  Robert  E.L.  Associate  Prolessor.  Economics  A  B  , 

Harvard    University.     1948.    PhD.    University    ol    California 

(Berkeley).  1958 

Knott,    Gary   D.   Visiting  Associate   Professor.   Computer 

Science    B  A  .   American   University.    1964.   M  S  .   California 

Institute  of  Technology,  1968,  Ph  D  .  Stanlord  University.  1975 

Knutson,    Lloyd.    Adiunct   Professor.    Entomology    BA. 

Macalester  College.  1957.  M  S  .  Cornell  University,  1959  Ph  D  . 

1963 

Koffel,    William    E.    Lecturer,    Part-time.   Fire   Protection 

Engineering    B  S  ,  University  of  Maryland,   1979 

Koh,    Severlno    L.    Professor.    Mechanical    Engineering. 

Associate   Oean,   College   ol   Engineering    B  S .   New   York 

University,    1950,  BS,  National  University  (Manila,  Philipmes), 

1952.  MS,  The  Pennsylvania  Stale  University.    1957.  Ph  D  , 

Purdue  University,  1962 

Kohl,  Franca*  L.  Associate  Prolessor.  Special  Education 

B  S  ,  University  of  Wisconsin,  1973.  M  Ed  .  Temple  University, 

1975.  Ph  D  .  University  ot  Illinois.  1979 

Koines.   Penelope   M.   Instructor.  Botany    B  A .   George 

Washington  University,  1963.  M  S  .  University  ol  Maryland.  1980 

Kola,    Linda    S.    Assistant    Prolessor.    Economics     A  B . 

University  of  Michigan.  1979,  Ph  D  .  Massachusetts  Institute  ol 

Technology.  1984 

Kolker,    Robert   P.   Prolessor.   Communication  Arts   and 

Theatre   B  A  .  City  University  of  New  York  (Queens  College). 

1962.  M  A .    Syracuse    University.     1965.    Ph  D  .    Columbia 

.    1969 
Kolodny,    Richard    Prolessor.   College   of   Business   and 
Management  B  S  8  A  ,  Northwestern  University.  1965.  MBA. 
New  York  University.  1967.  Ph  D  .  1972 
Koonce,  Susan  L.  Lecturer.  Part-time.  Human  Development 
B  S .    University    ol    Colorado.     1964.    M  S .    West    Virginia 
University.  1971.  Ph  D  .  University  ol  Maryland.   1984 
Koopman,    Elizabeth    Janssen    Associate    Prolessor. 
Human  Development   A  B  .  University  ot  Michigan.  1960   M  A 

1963.  Ph  D  .  University  of  Maryland.  1973 

Kopecko,     Dennis     J.     Adiunct    Associate    Prolessor. 

Microbiology  B  S  .  Virginia  Military  Institute.  1968,  Ph  D  .  Medical 

College  of  Virginia.  1972 

Korenman,  Victor  Professor.  Physics  and  Astronomy  8  A  . 

Princeton  University.    1958.   AM.   Harvard   University.    1959 

Ph  D  .  1965 

Korkegi,     Robert     H.     Lecturer.     Part-time.     Aerospace 

Engineering    BS.   Lehigh   University.    1949.   M.S.,   California 

institute  of  Technology.  1950.  Ph  D  .  1954 

Kornblatt,   Joyce   R.   Assistant  Prolessor.  English    BA, 

Carnegie-Mellon  university,  1966,  M  A  .  Case-Western  Reserve 

.    1968 
Kosclanski,    Leonard    Assistant   Professor.   Art    BFA. 
Cleveland  Institute  ol  Art,  1977,  M  F  A  .  University  of  California 
(Daws).  1979 

Kotz,  Samuel  Prolessor.  College  ol  Business  and 
Management  M  S  .  Hebrew  Univerity.  Jerusalem,  1956,  Ph  D  , 
Cornell  Unrversity.  1960 

Koutalidis,  Harry  C.  Lecturer  Part-time,  institute  ot  Applied 
Agriculture   B  A  .  University  ot  Miami.   1950 
Kovach,    Kenneth    A.    Lecturer,    part-time,    College    ol 
iss  and  Management   8  B  A  ,  University  ol  Ohio.  1968. 
MBA  .  1971 

Kozarich,  John  W.  Professor  Chemistry  and  Biochemistry 
8  S  .  Boston  College.  1971  Ph  D  .  Massachusetts  institute  of 
Technology.  1975 

Krajcik,  Joseph  S.  Assistant  Prolessor.  Curriculum  and 
instruction  B  A  .  University  of  Wisconsin  (Milwaukee).  1973. 
M  S  ,  1983.  Ph  D  .  University  ol  Iowa.  1986 
Kraplel.  Robert  E.  Assistant  Professor.  College  of  Business 
and  Management  8  A  .  Unrversity  ol  Connecticut.  1970.  M  B  A  . 
1975  Ph  D  .  Michigan  State  University.  1979 
Krayterman,  Boris  L.  Lecturer  Mechanical  Engineering 
Saratov.  USSR).  19S8.  Ph  D  1964 
Kreiser,  Jeannette  Sharp*  Lecturer,  part-lime.  Counseling 
and  Personnel  Services  B  A  .  Unrversity  ot  Chicago.  1965 
MAT     1969  Ed  D  .  University  ol  Rochester.  I960 


Kretchmer,      Paul     J.     Adiunct     Associate     Prolessor. 
i  ue  B  S  .  California  Polytechnic  State  University    1973 
MS.  Con  176   PhD.  1979 

Krewatch,     Albert     V.     Extension    Prolessor    Emeritus, 
tural  Engineering    BS.  Unrversity  of  Delaware.    1925 
M  S  .  1929.  E  E  .  1933 

Krlebs,  David  K.  Assistant  Prolessor.  Communication  Arts 
and  Theatre  B  S  .  University  ol  Tennessee.  1972.  M  A  .  1973 

lie  School  ol  Drama.  1982 
Krlemelmeyer,  Harry  Assistant  Vice  Chancellor.  Facilities 
Management.      Administrative      Allans       B  M  E  .      George 
Washington  University.  1953 

Krlsher,  Lawrence  C.  Prolessor.  Part-time.  Institute  lor 
Physical  Science  and  Technology  A  B  .  Syracuse  University. 
1955,  A  M  .  Harvard  Unrversity.  1957  Ph  D  ,  1959 
Krlshnamurthy,  Venkataramen  Lecturer,  pai 
Electrical  Engineering  B  S  .  University  ol  Madras.  1958.  M  S  . 
Indian  Institute  ol  Science,  1962,  Ph  D  .  University  of  Minnesota. 
1974 

Krishnaprasad,     P.S.     Associate    Prolessor.     Electrical 

Engineering  B  Tech  .  Indian  Institute  ol  Technology.  1972,  M  S  , 

Syracuse  University.  1973.  Ph  D  ,  Harvard  University,  1977 

Kristal,     Efrain     S.    Assistant    Prolessor.    Spanish    and 

Portuguese  B  A  .  University  ot  California  (Berkeley).  1980.  M  A  , 

Stanlord  University,   1982,  Ph  D  .  1985 

Krlzek,  Donald  T.  Adjunct  Associate  Prolessor.  Horticulture 

B  A  ,  Western  Reserve  University.    1957.  M  S  .  University  ot 

Chicago.  1958,  Ph  D  .  1964 

Krumins,      Maigonls     Lecturer,     Part-time.     Mechanical 

Engineering    B  S  .  University  of  Michigan,    1959,  M  S  ,    1963 

Ph  D  .  University  of  Maryland.  1976 

Krusberg,  Lorln  R.  Prolessor.  Botany   BS.  University  ol 

Delaware.   1954.  MS,  North  Carolina  State  Unrversity.    1956. 

Ph  D  .  1959 

Krushenlck,  Nicholas  Associate  Prolessor.  Art   B  A  ,  Art 

Students'  League.  1950.  M  A  .  Hans  Holmann  School.  1951 

Kruskal,  Clyde  Assistant  Professor.  Computer  Science  B  A  , 

Brandeis     University,      1976,     M  S ,     Courant     Institute     ol 

Mathematical  Sciences.  1978,  PhD  ,  1981 

Kudla,  Stephen  S.  Prolessor.  Mathematics   BA    Harvard 

University.      1971.     PhD,     State     University     ol     New     York 

(StonyBrook),  1975 

Kueker,  David  W.  Prolessor,  Mathematics  A  8  ,  University 

ol  California  (Los  Angeles).  1964.  M  A  .  1966.  Ph  D  .  1967 

Kuenzel.    Wayne    J.    Prolessor.    Poultry   Science    B  S . 

Bucknell   University.    1964.   M  S  .    1966,   Ph  0  .   University   ot 

Georgia.  1969 

Kundt,  John  F.  Associate  Professor,  Horticulture  8  S  .  West 

Virginia  University,  1952,  Ph  D  ,  North  Carolina  State  University. 

1972 

Kundu,  Mukul  R.  Professor.  Physics  and  Astronomy  B  Sc  . 

Calcutta  University.  1949.  M  Sc  .  1951;  DSc  .  University  ol  Paris. 

1957 

Kung,   Shain-dow   Prolessor.  Botany    8  S     University  of 

Chung-Hsmg    (China).     1958,    M  S .    University    ot    Guelph 

(Canada),  1965.  Ph  D  .  Indiana  University.  1968 

Kurtz,   John   J.   Professor  Emeritus.  Human  Development 

B  A  .    University    of    Wisconsin.     1935.    M  A  .    Northwestern 

University,   1940.  PhD  ,  University  ot  Chicago,   1947 

Kushner,  Alan  Lecturer.  Part-time.  Aerospace  Engineering 

8  S  .  New  York  University.  1968,  M  S  .  Johns  Hopkins  University 

1972.  Ph  D  .  Unrversity  ol  Maryland.  1976 

Kuss,    Fred    R.    Associate    Prolessor.    Recreation     BS. 

University  ot  New  Hampshire.  1948.  M  S  .   1950.  Ph  D  .  Cornell 

University.   1970 

Kutz,  Richard  L.  Lecturer.  Part-time.  Electrical  Engineering 

B  S  .  Pennsylvania  State  University.  1962 

Lai,    Poh-Chln    Assistant    Prolessor.    Geography     8  E  S . 

University  ol  Waterloo.   1978.  M  A  ,   1980.  Ph  D  ,   1983 

Laidlaw,  Charles  D.  Lecturer  Part-time  Urban  Studies  B  A  . 

Colgate  University.    1952.  M  A  .  Yale  University.    1953.  Ph  D  . 

University  ol  Pennsylvania.  1968 

Lamone.    Rudolph    P.   Prolessor   and  Dean,   College  ol 

Business  and  Managemennt   8  S  .  University  ot  North  Carolina. 

1960,  Ph  0  .  1966 

Lamp,    William    Assistant    Prolessor     Entomology     8  S . 

University  ol  Nebraska.  1972,  M  S  ,  Ohio  Stale  University.  1976 

Ph  D  .  Unrversity  ol  Nebraska.  1980 

Lampe,  John  R.  Professor.  History  B  A  .  Harvard  Un 

1957    MA.  University  ol  IVtainesota.  1964   Ph  D  .  University  ol 

Wisconsin    1971 

Lancaster,    Dalton    Lecturer     Communication    Arts    and 

Theatre    B  A  .  University  ol  Missouri.  1956   M  A  .  Unrversity  ol 

Washington  (Seattle)    1960 

Landers,     Rita     P.    instructor.    Part-fame.    Spanish    and 

Portuguese    Laurea  .  Unrversity  ol  Florence.  1970 

Landry.  L.  Bartholomew  Associate  Prolessor.  Sociology 

BA    Samt  Mary's  Senwiary    1961   B  A    Xawer  Unrversity    1966 

Ph  D  .  Columbia  University    1971 

Lanier.  Lois  Klainhenn  instructor  Maryland Engbsh  institute 

8  A  .  Anderson  CoSege.  197 1   M  A    Columbia  University    1977 


Lannlng,  Eldon  W.  Assistant  Prolessor.  Government  and 
Polrlics  8  S  .  Northwestern  Unrversity  1960.  Ph  D  .  University  ol 
Vac-ma    1965 


Larlsch,  Sally  instructor.  Part-time  Spanish  and  Portuguese 

8  A  .  Georgetown  Unrversity.    1980.  M  A  .  University  ol  Utah, 

1986 

Larkln,  Wlllard  D.  Associate  Professor.  Psychology   B  S  . 

Unrversity  ot  Michigan.  1959.  M  A  ,  Unrversity  ol  Pennsylvania. 

1963  Ph  D  .  Unrversily  ol  Illinois  (Urbana).  1967 

Laraon,    Ronald    Ml  ate   Associate  Prolessor.   Computer 

Science.  Assistant  Vice  President.  Administrative  Compuhng 

B  S  .  Purdue  University.   1968    M  S  .  Catholic  University    1971 

Ph  D  .  University  ol  Maryland.   1981 

Lau.  William  K.  M.  .  ntng  Lecturer,  part-ume.  Meteorology 

B  S   Hon.  Unrversily  ol  Hong  Kong.  1973   M  S    unrversity  ot 

Washington  (Seattle).  1974   Ph  D  .  1977 

Lavlne,    Roberta    Z.    Assistant   Prolessor.    Spanish   and 

Portuguese  B  A  .  Queens  College  (CUNY).  1974  M  A  .  Cathokc 

University  ol  America.  1976.  Ph  D  .  1983 

Lawrence,  Richard  E.  Assocale  Prolessor,  Counseling  and 

Personnel  Services  B  S  ,  Michigan  Stale  Unrversity.  1955  M  A  . 

1957.  Ph  D  .  1965 

Lawrence,  Robert  G.  Associate  Prolessor.  Agricultural  and 

Resource  Economics    B  S .   University  ol   Oklahoma,    1957. 

MB  A .    1960.    Ph  D ,    Texas    Agricultural    and    Mecharacal 

1969 
Lawrence,  Samuel  A.  Assistant  Vice  Chancesor  tor 
Administrative  Allans  8  A  ,  Harvard  College  1950  M  P  A  . 
American  University,  1958.  Ph  D  .  1965 
Lawson,  Lewis  A.  Prolessor.  English  8  S  .  East  Tennessee 
State  Unrversity.  1957.  M  A .  1959.  Ph  D .  Unrversity  ol 
Wisconsin.  1964 

Lay,  David  C.  Professor.  Mathematics  B  A  .  Aurora  Cotege. 

1962.  M  A  ,  University  of  California  (Los  Angeles).  1965.  Ph  D  . 

1966 

Layman,  John  W.  Prolessor.  Curriculum  and  Instruction  and 

Physics  and  Astronomy   A  8  .  Park  College.   1955,  M  S  Ed  . 

Temple  University.   1961.  Ed  D  .  Oklahoma  Slate  Unrversity. 

1970 

Leatherman,  Stephen  P.  Associate  Prolessor.  Geography 
B  S  .  North  Carolina  Slate  University.  1970.  Ph  D  .  Unrversity  ol 
Virginia.   1975 

Leathers.  Howard  D.  Assistant  Prolessor.  Agricultural  and 
Resource  Economics  A  8  ,  Princeton  Unrversity.  1974.  M  S  . 
University  ot  Minnesota.  1978.  Ph  D  .  University  ol  Wisconsin 
1986 

Lecar,  Harold  Lecturer,  Part-time.  Physics  and  Astronomy 
A  8  .  Columbia  College.  1957  Ph  D  .  Columbia  University.  1963 
Lee,  Chi  H.  Prolessor  Electrical  Engineering  B  S  .  National 
Taiwan  University  (Taipei).  1959  M  S  .  Harvard  University.  1962. 
Ph  D  .  1967 

Lee,  Edward  H.  Adjunct  Associate  Prolessor.  Agronomy 
B  S  .  National  Taiwan  University.  1959.  M  A  .  Unrversity  ol 
Kansas.  1966.  Ph  D  .  University  of  Okarhoma.  1969 
Lee,  Hugh  M.  Assistant  Prolessor.  Classics  B  A  .  SI.  Mary  a 
College  ol  California  1966  MA.  Stanlord  Unrversity  1971 
Ph  D  ,  1972 

Lee.  Richard  Lecturer,  part-time.  Chemical  and  Nuclear 
Engineering  8  S  .  University  ol  Maryland.  1977  M  S  .  1980. 
PhD.  1982 

Lee,    Richard    C.    Assistant   Prolessor.    Early   Chedhood 

lary  Education  and  Special  Education  B  S  .  University  ol 

Wisconsin.  1973.  M  S  .  1974  Ph  D  .  Unrversity  ol  Sknos    1978 

Lee.  Steven  X.  Lecturer.  Part-time  Housing  and  Design  BS  . 
Howard  University.   1974.  M  S  .  Pratt  Unrversity    1977 
Lee,  Sung  W.  Associate  Prolessor.  Aerospace  Engjneenng 
B  S  .   Seoul  National  University.    1966.  M  S  .   Massachusetts 

i  Technology.  1974.  Ph  D  .  1978 
Lee,   Yee-Chun  Prolessor.  Physics  and  Astronomy    B  S  . 
National  Taiwan  University.   1966   PhD.  Dartmouth  Cotege. 
1970 

Leedy,  Charlotte  A.  Assistant  Prolessor.  Recreation  BS. 
Unrversity  ol  Maryland.  1960  MA  1966  PhD  Temple 
University    1975 

Leete.  Burt  A.  »olessor  and  Acbng  Associate  Dean  CoSege 
ol  Business  and  Management  B  S  .  Juruta  Cotege  1962 
MBA.  Unrversrty  ol  Maryland.  1964  J  0  .  Amercan  university 
1969 

Leffel.  Emory  C.  Protestor  Emeritus  Arvmai  Sciences  B  S  . 
University  ol  Maryland    1943   M  S     1947   Ph  D  .  1953 
Lehner.   Guydo   R.   Protestor,  Mathematics    BS     Loyola 
University     1951    MS.  University  ol  WrsconOT     19S3    Ph  0 . 
1958 

Leinwand.  Theodore  B.  Asbstant  Prolessor.  Engksh  B  A  . 
Hamflon  Cotege  1973  M  A  .  Johns  Hopiuns  Unverwty  1978 
PhD.  1980 


Mann,  Patricia  H. 
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LeJIna,   Peter  P.  Prolessot  Emeritus.  Inslilule  ot 

Justice  and  Criminology.  Professor  Emeritus.  Sociology  M  Phil . 

University  ot  Latvia.  1930  Mag  lur  .  1933.  Ph  0  .  Unrversity  ot 

Chicago    1938 

Leklc.  Marl*  D.  Assistant  Professor.  Germanic  and  Slavic 

Languages  and  Literatures  Dipiom  .  Moscow  State  Pedagogical 

IntWula    fl    1971.  PhD  ,  University  ol  Pennsylvania.   1983 

Lsngtrmsnn,  Joseph  J.  Associate  Professor.  Sociology 

B  A  ,    University    of    Notre    Dame.     19S8,    STB.    Gregorian 

University,   1960.  STL.  1962.  M  A  ,  University  of  Notre  Dame, 

1964    Ph  D  .  Cornell  University,   1969 

Leonard,   Mary  M.   Associate  Professor.  Counseling  and 

Personnel  Services  B  S  .  Boston  College.  1968.  MA.n. 

ol  Minnesota,   1971,  PhD  ,   1974 

Laona,  Mark  Associate  Professor,  Anthropology  B  A  ,  Tults 

University.  1963.  M  A  ,  University  ol  Arizona.  1965,  Ph  D  ,  1968 

Laona.  Palar  E.  Assistant  Professor.  Special  Education  B  A  . 

University    ot    Iowa.    1972.    M  A  .    1974,    Ph  D  .    University    of 

Washington.  1981 

Laahar,  Jamaa  H.  Professor.  Philosophy.  Associate  Dean  lor 

Academic    Affairs.    Graduate    Studies    and    Research     BA. 

University  ol  Virginia.  1962.  Ph  D  .  University  ol  Rochester,  1966 

Laalla,  Lalgh  A.  Assistant  Professor.  Family  and  Community 

Development   BS.  Texas  Tech  University.  1975.  MS.  1977, 

Ph  D  ,  Pennsylvania  State  University.  1982 

Laaalay,    Billy    V.    Professor.   Agricultural   and   Resource 

Economics    B  S  .  University  of  Arkansas.    1957.  MS  ,    1960. 

Ph  D  ,  University  ol  Missouri,  1965 

Lavln,  Malvln  R.  Allihate  Professor.  Urban  Studies.  Director. 

Community  Planning   A  M  .  University  ot  Chicago.   1949.  Ph.D.. 

1956 

LaVina,   David  Lecturer.  Part-time.  Electrical  Engineering 

BSE.  University  of  Michigan.  1963  M  S  E  .  1966.  Ph  D  .  1968 

Lavlna,    Marvin   J.   Professor.   College   of   Business  and 

Management  B  A  ,  University  ot  Wisconsin.  1952.  J  D  .  1954 

MA.  1959,  PhD.  1964 

Lavlna,  Robari  Assistant  Professor.  English  BA,  Columbia 

University.  1975.  PhD  .  Stanford  University.  1981 

Lavlna,  William  S.  Professor,  Electrical  Engineering   B  S  . 

Massachusetts  institute  ot  Technology,  1962,  Ph  D  ,  1969 

Lavlnaon,  Jerrold  Associate  Professor,  Philosophy    B.S.. 

Massachusetts  Institute  ol  Technology.  1969.  Ph  D  ,  University 

ol  Michigan,  1974 

Lavlnaon,  John  Z.  Professor,  Emeritus.  Psychology   BA  , 

University  ol  Toronto.  1939.  M  A  .   1940,  Ph  D  .  1948 

Lavltan,     Harbert    Professor.    Zoology     BEE,    Cornell 

University.  1962.  Ph  D  ,  1965 

Lavltlna,  Gaorga  Prolessor.  Art   BA,  University  of  Pans. 

1938,  M  A  ,  Boston  University,  1946,  Ph  D  .  Harvard  University, 

1952 

Lavlton,  Daniel  Prolessor.  Health  Education   BS  .  George 

Washington  University.   1953,  M  A  .  Springfield  College.  1956. 

PhD  .  University  ol  Maryland,  1967 

Lavy,  Frank  S.  Professor,  School  ot  Public  Allans  BS  .  MIT, 

1963,  M  A  ,  Yale  University,  1965,  Ph  D  .  1969 

Lavy,  Mark  R.  Associate  Professor.  College  of  Journalism 

B  A  ,  Johns  Hopkins  Unrversity.  1964  M  A  ,  Rutgers  University 

1965.  M   Phil  .  Columbia  University.  1975.  Ph  D  ,  1977 

Lavy,  Nlll  Instructor.  Hebrew  and  East  Asian   B  A  ,  Hebrew 

University  ot  Jerusalem,  1966,  M  A  ,  Baltimore  Hebrew  College. 

1985 

Lewis,  Roger  K.  Professor.  School  of  Architecture  B  Arch  . 

Massachusetts  Institute  ot  Technology,  1964;  M   Arch  ,  1967 

Llakos,  Nina  Turftz  instructor.  Maryland  English  Institute 

BA.    University    ot    Rochester.     1971,    MS.    Georgetown 

University.   1978 

Llberman,  Esther  instructor,  Hebrew  and  East  Asian  MA, 

University  ot  Chicago.  1949 

Llchtenberg,    Judith    Research    Associate.    Center    for 

Philosophy  and  Public  Policy    BA  .  University  ot  Wisconsin, 

1968,  MA,  1971.  Ph  D  .  City  University  ot  New  York.  1978 

Llesener,   James  W.   Professor.  College  of  Library  and 

Information    Services     B  A  .    Wartburg    College,    1955     M  A 

University   ot    Northern   Iowa.    1960.    A  M  L  S  .    University   of 

Michigan.  1962.  Ph  0  .  1967 

Llghtfoot,     David     W.     Professor.    Director.    Linguistics 

Program.   Affiliate  Prolessor,  Hearing  and  Speech  Science, 

Psychology     BA.    Kings    College    (London).     1966,    MA, 

University  ot  Michigan,  1969.  Ph  D  .  1971 

Ugomenldes,  Panos  A.  Professor.  Electrical  Engineering 

B  S  ,  University  ot  Athens.  1951.  M  S  .  1952.  M  S  E  E  .  Stanford 

University.   1956,  PhD,  1958 

Lin,  Hung  Chang  Professor,  Electrical  Engineering    B  S  , 

Chiao-Tung  University,    1941.  MSE.  University  of  Michigan, 

1948,  Ph  D  .  Polytechnic  Institute  ol  Brooklyn,  1956 

Under,  Harria  J.  Associate  Professor,  Zoology  B  S  ,  Long 

Island  University,   1951.  MS,  Cornell  University.   1955,  PhD. 

1958 


Lindsay,    Rao   H.   Associate  Prolessor.  Education  Policy. 

Planning  and  Administration    B  A  ,  Brigham  Young  Unh 

1954    MA,    1958    MA     University  ol  Michigan.    1963,  PhD. 

1964 

Llnduska,  Jamas  J.  Associate  Professor.  Entomology  B  S  . 

ind,  1965.  M  S  .  1968.  Ph  D  .  1973 
Link,  Conrad  B.  i  i    i  ulture  B  S  .  Ohio 

Stale  University.  1933   M  S  .  1934.  Ph  D  .  1940 
Llnkow         Irving        Associate       Prolessor       Emeritus. 
Communication  Arts  and  Theatre    B  A  .  University  of  Denver. 
1937.  MA  ,   1938 

Llpovsky,  Jamas  P.  Lecturer.  Part-time.  Classics  BA. 
University  of  Cincinnati.  t972.  M  A  ,  Princeton  University,  1975 
Ph  D  .  1979 

Llpowltz,  Harriet  R.  Instructor,  Maryland  English  Institute 
BA.  Fairleigh  Dickinson  University.  1969.  MAT.  School  lor 
International  Training.  1976 

Llpsman,  Ronald  L.  Prolessor,  Mathematics  B  S ,  City 
University  ot  New  York  (City  College).  1964.  PhD, 
Massachusetts  Institute  ot  Technology,  1967 
Lissllz.  Robert  W.  Professor  and  Chairman,  Measurement, 
Statistics,  and  Evaluation,  Affiliate  Professor,  Psychology  8  S  , 
Northwestern  University,  1963.  Ph  D  .  Syracuse  University.  1969 
Little,  Karen  instructor.  Part-time.  Spanish  and  Portuguese 
B  A  .  University  ot  Maryland.  1973  M  A  .  1975 
Liu,  Chuan  Sheng  Prolessor.  Physics  and  Astronomy  B  S  . 
Tunghai  University  (Taiwan),  1960;  M  A  ,  University  ot  California 
(Berkeley).  1964.  Ph  D  ,  1968 

Liu,  Tal-PIng  Professor,  Mathematics  B  S  .  National  Taiwan 
University.  1968,  MS.  Oregon  Slate  University,  1970.  PhD, 
University  of  Michigan.  1973 

Lockard,  J.  David  Professor.  Botany,  Professor.  Curriculum 
and  Instruction  BS.  Pennsylvania  State  University.  1951  M  Ed 
1955.  Ph  D  .  1962 

Locke,  Edwin  A,  Professor.  Psychology.  Professor.  College 
ot  Business  and  Management   B  A  ,  Harvard  University,  1960, 
M  A  .  Cornell  University.  1962;  Ph  D  ,  1964 
Loeb,  Martin  P.  Associate  Professor.  College  of  Business 
and   Management    B  S  .   SUNY   (Stony   Brook).    1970,    M  S  , 
Northwestern  University.  1972,  Ph  D  .  1975 
Loeb,   Stephen   E.   Professor,   College  of  Business  and 
Management    BS.  University  of  Pennsylvania,   1961,  MBA, 
University  of  Wisconsin,  1963,  Ph  D  ,  1970 
Lottin,   Colin   Professor,  Institute  of  Criminal  Justice  and 
Criminology   BA,  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill. 
1964.  MA  .  1966.  PhD  ,  1971 

Lolzeaux,  Elizabeth  B.  Assistant  Prolessor.  English  B  A  . 
Mount  Holyhoke  College.  1972.  MA  .  University  ol  Michigan. 
1974.  Ph  D  ,  1980 

Longest,  James  W.  Professor,  Agricultural  and  Extension 
Education,  Professor,  Affiliate,  Sociology  BS  .  University  of 
Illinois  (Urbana),  1951,  MS.  1953.  PhD.  Cornell  University. 
1957 

Lopez,  Ramon  S.  Associate  Prolessor.  Agricultural  and 
Resource  Economics  B  S  .  University  of  Chile,  1969,  M  S  . 
University  ol  British  Columbia.  1977,  Ph  D  .  1980 
Lopez-Escobar,  Edgar  G.  Professor,  Mathematics  BA., 
Cambridge  University,  1958;  MA,  University  of  California 
(Berkeley).  1961;  PhD  ,  1965 

Lorion,  Ray  Professor.  Psychology  BS.  Tufts  University. 
1968,  Ph  D  .  University  ol  Rochester,  1972 
Loss,  John  C.  Professor,  School  ot  Architecture  B  Arch  , 
University  of  Michigan,  1954,  M  Arch  ,  1960 
Lounsbury,  Myron  O.  Associate  Professor.  American 
Studies  BA.  Duke  University,  1961,  MA.  University  ot 
Pennsylvania.  1962,  PhD.  1966 

Love,  Nancy  K.  Assistant  Dean.  Undergraduate  Studies  B  A  . 
Vanderbilt  University,  1967.  MS.  University  of  Alabama 
(Birmingham).  1970,  Ph  D  ,  Baylor  College  of  Medicine,  1975 
Lozner,  Ruth  J.  Assistant  Professor.  Housing  and  Design 
BF.A..  Carnegie-Mellon  University.  1972,  MFA.  American 
University.  1979 

Lu,  Paul  C.K.  Professor.  School  ot  Architecture  BS  ,  Chung- 
Kung  University  (Taiwan).  1954,  B  Arch  ,  Kansas  State 
University.  1958,  M  Arch  .  1962,  ML  A,  Harvard  Graduate 
School  of  Design.  1967 

Luban,  David  J.  Research  Associate.  Center  for  Philosophy 
and  Public  Policy  BA,  University  ot  Chicago.  1970,  MA,  Yale 
University,  1973,  M  Phil  ,  1973,  PhD,  1974 
Lucas,  Margaretha  S.  Affiliate  Assistant  Professor, 
Counseling  and  Personnel  Services  B  S  .  Ohio  State  University, 
1979,  M  S  .  Iowa  State  University.  1983.  Ph  D  .  1985 
Luetkemeyer,  Joseph  F.  Professor,  industrial. 
Technological  and  Occupational  Education  BS  ,  Stout  State 
College,  1953,  M  S  ,  1954,  Ed  D  ,  University  ol  Illinois  (Urbana). 
1961 

Lutwack,  Leonard  L.  Professor  Emeritus,  English  BA, 
Wesleyan  University,  1939;  MA.  .  1940,  PhD.  Ohio  Slate 
University.  1950 

Lynn,  Jeffrey  W.  Prolessor,  Physics  and  Astronomy  B  S  , 
Georgia  Institute  ot  Technology.  1969,  M  S  .  1970.  Ph  D  .  1974 


Lytle,  Richard  H.  Lecturer  Part  lime.  College  ol  Library  and 

Information    Services     B  A .    Rice    Unrversity.     1959.    M  A . 

Washington  University    1962,  MLS.  University  ot  Maryland.  1976. 

Ph  D  .  1979 

Ma,   Michael   C.   Associate  Prolessor.   Entomology    B  S . 

University  ol  Wisconsin  (Madison).   1973   MS,   1975.  PhD. 

1978 

Mabbs,     Linda    Associate    Prolessor.    Music     B     Mus. 

Northwestern  Unrversity.   1968   M   Mus  .   1970 

MacArthur.    Charles    A.    Research    Associate.    Special 

Education    B  A  .  Cornell  University.    1969.   M  Ed  .  American 

University,  1974,  Ph  D  ,  1980 

MacBaln,  William  Prolessor.  French  and  Italian  M  A  . 
Honors,  Saint  Andrews  University  (Scotland).  1952.  Ph  D  ,  1955 
MacDonald,  William  M.  Prolessor.  Physics  and  Astronomy 

B  A  ,  University  ot  Pittsburgh.  1950;  Ph  D  .  Princeton  Universrty. 
1955 

Mack,  Maynard,  Jr.  Associate  Professor.  English  B  A  ,  Yale 
University.  1964,  M  Phil  .  1969,  Ph  D  .  1969 

MacLean,  Douglas  E.  Director,  Center  tor  Philosophy  and 
Public  Policy  B  A  .  Stanlord  University.  1968,  Ph  D  .  Yale 
University,   1977 

MacLeod,    Anne   S.    Prolessor.   College   ol   Library   and 

information  Services  B  A  ,  University  ol  Chicago.  1949  MLS, 

University  ot  Maryland.  1966,  Ph  D  ,  1973 

MacQulllan,       Anthony       M.       Associate      Prolessor. 

Microbiology  B  S  A  .  University  ol  British  Columbia,  1956,  M  S  . 

1958.  Ph  0  ,  University  of  Wisconsin.  1962 

Macready,  George  8.  Associate  Prolessor.  Measurement, 

Statistics,  and  Evaluation    B  A  .  Williamette  University.    1965. 

M  A  .  University  of  Oregon.  1967.  Ph  D  .  University  of  Minnesota. 

1972 

Madden,    Dorothy    G.   Professor   Ementa,   Dance    AB. 

Middlebury   College.    1934.    MA  ,    Syracuse   Unrversity.    1937. 

Ph  D  .  New  York  University.  1962 

Maddocks,    John    H.   Assistant   Professor,   Mathematics 

B  Sc  ,  University  of  Glasgow.  1978  D  Phil,  Balliol  College.  1982 

Madison,   John   P.   Assistant  Professor.  Early  Childhood 

Elementary  Education    B  S  .  State  University  College  of  New 

York  (Geneseo),  1962,  M  S  .  1965,  Ed  D  ,  University  ol  Illinois 

1972 

Magette,    William    L.    Assistant    Prolessor.    Agricultural 

Engineering  B  S  ,  Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute  &  Stale  University 

1974.  ME  .  .  1975.  PhD.  1982 
Magoon,  Thomas  M.  Professor.  Counseling  and  Personnel 
Services  and  Psychology.  Director.  Counseling  Center    BA. 
Dartmouth  College.  1947,  M  A  ,  University  of  Minnesota,  1951, 
PhD  .  1954 

Malda,  Peter  R.  Associate  Professor,  Institute  of  Criminal 
Justice  and  Criminology  B  A  .  St,  Vincent  College.  1960,  M  A 
Fordham  University,  1962,  Ph  D  ,  Pennsylvania  State  University, 
1969 

Majeeka,  George  P.  Associate  Professor.  History  B  A  ,  City 
University  of  New  York  (Brooklyn  College),  1961,  M  A  .  Indiana 
University,   1961,  PhD  ,  1968 

Majeskie,  J.  Lee  Associate  Prolessor.  Animal  Sciences  B  S  . 

University  of  Wisconsin,  1964.  M  S  ,  1966.  Ph  D  ,  Kansas  Stale 

University.  1970 

Makowskl,    Armand    M.   Associate   Prolessor.   Electrical 

Engineering  B  S  .  Univ  Libre  de  Bruxelles.  Belgium,  1975.  M  S  . 

University  of  California  (Los  Angeles).  1976.  Ph  D  .  University  of 

Kentucky,  1981 

Male,  George  A.  Professor.  Education  Policy.  Planning  and 

Administration  B  A  .  University  ol  Michigan.  1948,  M  A  ,  1949. 

PhD  .   1952 

Malay,     Donald     Professor     and     Chairman,     Industrial. 

Technological   and   Occupational   Education    B  S  ,    California 

Stale    College    (Pennsylvania).     1944,     MA  .    University    ol 

Maryland,   1947,  Ph  D  .  1950 

Malik,  Arunpal  S.  Research  Associate.  Bureau  ol  Business 

and  Economic  Research   B  A  .  Bowdom  college,  1978;  Ph.D., 

John  Hopkins  University,  1984 

Mallinson,   Edward   T.   Associate  Professor.  College  ot 

Veterinary  Medicine   V  M  D,  University  ot  Pennsylvania.  1956 

Malouf,  David  B.  Research  Associate.  Special  Education 

B  A  ,  University  ol  Utah,  1968,  M  Ed  ,  .  1970,  Ph  D  .  University  ot 

Oregon,   1976 

Manchester,  Jay  A.  Lecturer.  Part-time.  College  of  Business 

and  Management   B  A  .  University  ot  Maryland.  1967.  M  BA, 

Loyola  College.  1980 

Manekin,  Charles  H.  Assistant  Prolessor.  Hebrew  and  East 

Asian   B  A  ,  Yale  University.  1975,  MA  .  Columbia  University. 

1979.  PhD  .   1984 

Mangold,  Martin  C.  Assistant  Prolessor.  Music  B  M  .  North 

Texas  Stale  University,    1975,  M  M  .  Cleveland  Instiutute  of 

Music,  1977 

Mann,  Patricia  H.  Lecturer.  Health  Education  B  A  ,  University 

of  Maryland.   1977,  M  A  ,  1979,  Ph  D  ,   1981 
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Menard,  John  P. 


Manning.    Charles    Prolessor    Emeritus.    English     Dean 

Ementus,  College  ot  Arts  and  Humanities  8  S  .  Tutts  Ui  . 

1929  M  A  .  Harvard  University,  1931   Ph  D  .  University  ol  North 

Carolina    1950 

Manning,    Raymond    Adiuncl   Prolessor    Zoology    BS, 

University  ol  Miami.  Coral  Gables.   1956   MS.   1959.  PhD. 

1963 

Manspeaker,    Joe    E.    Associate   Prolessor.   College  ol 

Veterinary  Medicine  V  M  0  .  university  ol  Pennsylvania.  1952 

Marando.  Vincent  L.  Prolessor.  Urban  Studies  B  S  .  State 

University  at  Butlalo.   1960    MA.  Michigan  Stale  Uniw 

1964.  Ph  D  .  1967 

Marchetti,  Glna  Assistant  Prolessor.  Communication  Arts 

and    Theatre     B  A  .    Florida    State    University.    1976.    M  A  . 

Northwestern  University.  1978.  Ph  D  .  1982 

Marchlonlnl.  Gary  J.  Assistant  Prolessor.  College  ol  Library 

and  Information  Services    B  A  .  Western  Michigan  University. 

1971.  M  Ed  .  Wayne  State  University,  1974.  Ph  D  .  1981 

Marclnkowski,      Marion      J.      Prolessor.      Mechanical 

Engineering  8  S  .  University  ol  Pennsylvania.  1953.  M  S  .  1955. 

Ph  0  .  University  ol  Maryland.  1959 

Marcus.      Robert      F.      Associate     Prolessor.     Human 

Development   B  A  .  Montclair  State  College.  1965.  M  A  ,  New 

York  University.    1967.   PhD.  Pennsylvania  Stale  University, 

1973 

Marcuse,   Michael  J.   Assistant  Prolessor,  English    BA. 

University  ol  Pittsburgh.    1966.  M  A  ,  University  ol  Michigan, 

1967,  PhD.  1971 

Mariano,  Patrick  Prolessor.  Chemistry  and  Biochemistry 

B  S  .  Fairteigh  Dickinson  University.  1964.  Ph  D  .  University  ot 

Wisconsin.  1969 

Mark,   Leo   Assistant  Prolessor,   Computer   Science    B  S . 

Aarhus  University,   1977,  M  S  ,   1980,  Ph  D  .  1985 

Markham,    Paul   L.   Assistant   Professor.   Curriculum  and 

Instruction  B  A  ,  Utah  State  University,  1976,  M  A  .  University  of 

Washington.  1977   Ph  D  .  The  Ohio  State  University.  1984 

Markley.  Nelson  G.  Prolessor  and  Chairman.  Mathematics 

AB.   Lalayette  College,    1962,   MA.   Yale  University.    1964 

PhO  .  1966 

Marks,  Colin  H.  Prolessor.  Mechanical  Engineering   B  S  . 

Carnegie  Institute  ol  Technology.    1956,   M  S  .   1957.  Ph  D  , 

University  of  Maryland,  1965 

Marquardt,  Warren  W.  Professor.  College  of  Veterinary 

Medicme  B  S  .  University  ol  Minnesota.  1959  M  S  .  1961.  Ph  D  , 

1970 

Marquez,  Jaime  Lecturer,  Part-time.  School  of  Public  Altairs 

B  A  .  Universidad  Catoiica  Andres  Bello  (Venezuela),   1978, 

A  M  .  Unrversity  of  Pennsylvania.  1981.  Ph  D  .  1983 

Marra-Lopez,  Jose  R.  Professor,  Part-time.  Spanish  and 

Portuguese   BA  .  (Licenciatura).  University  of  Madrid  (Spam) 

1959 

Marsh,  Paul  Adjunct  Professor.  Entomology  B  S  .  University 

ol  California  (Davis).  1958.  M  S  .  1960  Ph  D  .  1964 

Marshall,  James  T.  Assistant  Professor.  Animal  Sciences 

B  S  .  Texas  Tech  University.  1967  M  S  .  1969.  Ph  0  .  Michigan 

State  University.  1974 

Martin,  James  G.  Prolessor.  Psychology  B  S  .  University  ol 

North  Dakota.  1951.  M  A  .  Unrversity  ol  Minnesota,  1958.  Ph  D  . 

1960 

Martin,   L.  John  Professor.  College  of  Journalism    A  B  . 

American    Unrversity     (Cairo).     1947      M  A  .     University     of 

Minnesota.  1951    PhD.  1955 

Martin.  Monroe  H.  Professor  Emeritus,  institute  lor  Physical 

Science  and  Technology  B  S  .  Lebanon  Valley  College.  1928. 

Ph  D  .  Johns  Hopkins  University.  1932 

Martin,  Raymond  F.  Associate  Prolessor.  Philosophy  B  A  . 

Ohio  Stale  University.   1962,  MA.   1964,  PhD,  University  ol 

Rochester,  1968 

Martinez,   Tomaa   Eloy  Visiting  Prolessor.  Spanish  and 

Portuguese    AB.  National  University  ol  Tucuman.  Argentina. 

1958,  M  A     Universite  de  Paris  VII,   1971 

Marx,  George  L.  Prolessor.  Counseling  and  Personnel 
Services  Dean.  Graduate  Studies  &  Research.  Eastern  Shore 
B  A  .  Yankton  College.  1953  M  A  .  Slate  University  of  Iowa 
1958  Ph  D  .  1959 

Masi,  Oale  AMikale  Professor.  College  of  Business  and 
Management  B  S  .  College  ol  Ml  St  Vocent.  MS.  University 
ot  nnois.  Ph  D    Cathokc  University  of  America. 

Mason.  Glenn  M.  Associate  Professor.  Physics  and 
Astronomy  Associate  Chairman  B  A  .  Harvard  University,  1965. 
M  S  .  University  ol  Chicago.  1967  Ph  0  .  1971 
Mason,  Leslie  E.  instructor.  School  ol  Architecture  B  S 
University  ot  V»gma.  1983  M  Arch  .  Pmceton  Unrversity.  1985 
Mason,  Linda  Lecturer  Assistant  Prolessor.  Government  and 
Politics  A  B  .  Pnnceton  Urwersity  1979  M  A  Cornel 
Unrversity.  1983   Ph  D   lorthcorrwvg. 

Mason,  Ronald  a.  instructor.  Industrial  Technotogcal  and 
Occupational  Education  B  S .  California  State  College 
(Pennsylvania).  1982 


Massle,    Cecil    M.,    Sr.    instructor     institute   ot    Applied 

Agriculture  B  S  .  Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute.  1950  M  S     1957 

Ph  D  .  University  of  Maryland,   1979 

Mather,  Ian  H.  Prolessor.  Animal  Sciences  B  Sc  .  University 

ot  Wales.  1966  Ph  D  .  1970 

Mathias,  J.  Kevin  Instructor.  Institute  of  Applied  Agriculture 

B  S    University  ol  Maryland.   1973   M  S     1976 

Matosslan,   Mary  K.   Associate  Professor.  History    BA. 

Stanford  University.   1951,  MA.  American  Unrversity  (Beirut). 

1952.  Ph  D  .  Slanlord  University.  1955 

Matteson,     Richard     L.     Associate    Prolessor.    Human 

Development   B  A  .  Knox  College.   1952.  M  A  .  University  of 

Maryland.  1955  Ed  D  .  1962 

Matthews,  David  L.  Research  Associate  Professor 

tor  Physical  Science  and  Technology    B  S  .  Oueens  I  k 

(Canada).  1949  Ph  D  .  Princeton  University.  1959 

Matthews,  Thomas  A.  Associate  Professor,  Physics  and 

Astronomy    B  A  .  University  of  Toronto.    1950    M  S  .   Case 

Institute  ot  Technology.  1951.  PhD.  Harvard  University.  1956 

Mattlck,  Joseph  F.  Professor  Emeritus.  Animal  Sciences 

B  S  .  Pennsylvania  State  University,  1942.  Ph  D     1950 

Mattingly.  Joseph  G  .  Jr.  Director.  Undergraduate  Studies. 

College   of   Business   and   Management     Affiliate   Assistant 

Prolessor,    College    of    Business    and    Management     B  S , 

University  ol  Maryland,  1958,  MBA,  1966 

MaurlellO,  Thomas  P.  Lecturer  Part-time,  Institute  ot  Criminal 

Justice  and  Criminology  B  A  ,  Suffolk  University,  1973,  M  F  S 

George  Washington  University.   1976 

Mayergoyz,     Isaak     Professor.     Electrical     Engineering 

E  E  Dipl  .   Polytechnical   Institute.   Novocherkask.USSR.    1963, 

Kandidal  Nauk,  1968.  Doctor  Nauk  E  E  ,  Cybernetics  Inst  of  the 

Ukrainian  Acad  ot  So  ,  1975 


Mayo,  Marlene  J.  Associate  Professor.  History  8  A  .  Wayne 

State  University.  1954.  M  A  ,  Columbia  Unrversity.  1957,  Ph  D  . 

1961 

Mazzocchi,  Paul  H.  Prolessor  and  Chairman.  Chemistry  and 

Biochemistry   B  Sc  .  Oueens  College,   1961    PhD,  Fordham 

University.  1965 

McAvoy,    Thomas   J.   Prolessor.   Chemical  and   Nuclear 

Engineering    BS,  Brooklyn  Polytechnic  Institute.   1961.  MA. 

Princeton  University.  1963,  Ph  D  .  1964 

McCabe,    Margaret   M.   instructor.   Hearing  and  Speech 

Sciences  B  S  .  University  of  Wisconsin.  1974.  M  S  .  1976 

McCaleb,  Joseph  L.  Associate  Prolessor.  Curriculum  and 

instruction.    Associate   Professor.    Communication   Arts   and 

Theatre  B  A  ,  Abilene  Christian  College.  1969.  M  Ed  .  University 

ol  Texas  (Austin),  1973.  Ph  D  .  1976 

McCall.  Gerald  N.  Professor  and  Acting  Chairman.  Hearing 

and  Speech  Sciences  8  S  .  Florida  State  University,  1959  M  A  , 

Northwestern  University.  1962,  PhO  ,  1964 

McCarrick,  Earleen  M.  Assistant  Professor.  Government 

and  Politics  8  A  .  Louisiana  State  University   1953  M  A    1955. 

Ph  D  ,  Vanderbill  University.  1964 

McCarthur,  Charlotte  Assistant  Professor.  Communication 

Arts  and  Theatre  B  A  .  Baylor  Unrversity.  1960.  M  A  .  Valencia 

University   (California).    1962.   Ph  D  .   University   of   Pittsburgh, 

1983 

McCarthy.  Coleman  Lecturer.  Part-time.  General  Honors 

Program  8  S  .  Spnnghili  College,  1960,  Honorary  Doc   Arts  & 

Letters.  Wheeling  College.  1976 

McClure,  L.  Morris  Professor  Emeritus.  Education  Policy. 

Planning,  and  Administration  BA  .  Western  Michigan  University, 

1940.  M  A  .  University  of  Michigan.  1946  Ed  D  .  Michigan  Stale 

University.  1953 

McClurg,  Charles  A.  Associate  Professor.  Horticulture  B  S  . 

Iowa  Stale  University.  1966.  M  S  ,  Pennsylvania  Slate  Unrversity. 

1968.  Ph  D  .  1970 

McConnell,     Kenneth    E.    Prolessor.    Agricultural    and 

Resource  Economics  B  A  ,  University  of  Florida.  1964.  Ph  D  , 

University  of  Maryland    1973 

McCoy,  Robert  Assistant  Professor.  Muse  B  A  .  University  of 

Iowa.     1974     M  A       1975     DMA.    University    ol    Southern 

California    1982 

McCuen,   Richard   H.   Prolessor.  Crvrl  Engineering    B  S  . 

Carnegie-Mellon  University.    1967    MS,   Georgia  institute  of 

Technology,   1969   PhO  .   1970 

McCusker.  John  J.  Professor  History  B  A  .  Saint  Bernards 

College.    1961    MA.  University  ol  Rochester.    1963    PhD 

University  ol  Pittsburgh.   1970 

McDaniel.    Chad    K.    Computer    Science   Center  search. 

Instructional      Computng      Prog      A  B .      Harvard      Colege 

(Cambridge)    1972   PhD.  University  of  CaHorma  (Berkeley). 

1983 

McDonald.    James    Associate    Professor     Music     BM. 

Mornmgstde  Colege    1962    M  A     University  ol  Iowa    1964 

DMA     1974 

McDonald.  Sharon  S.  instructor  Parl-hme  Food  Nutrition 

and  Institution  Admrnrstrahon    B  S     Umverjity  of  Wisconsm. 

1963  M  S    urwers.lv  ol  Maryland.  1979 


McEwen,  Marylu  K.  Assistant  Prolessor    Counseling  and 

Personnel  Services  8  S  .  Purdue  University    1968  M  S    InOana 

Urwersity.  1970   Ph  D    Purdue  University    1973 

McGrath,  Paul  A.  Lecturer.  Part-bme  Electrical  Engneenng 

B  Che      VJanova     University.     1958      Ph  D .     Georgetown 

University    1965 

McGulre.   Martin  C-  Professor    Economics    BS.  United 

Slates  Military  Academy    1955  M  A  .  Oxford  Urwersity.  1958. 

Ph  D  .  Harvard  Urwersity.  1964 

McHugh.  John  C-  instructor  and  Coach  Physical  Education 

B  S  .  Unrversity  of  Maryland.  1959,  M  Ed  .  American  Unrversity. 

1968 

Mcllrath.  Thomas  J.  Professor  institute  lor  Physical  Science 

and  Technology  B  S  .  Meragan  Slate  Urwersity    1960  Ph  D  . 

Princeton  Unrversity.   1966 

Mclntire.      Roger     W.      Professor.     Psychology      BA. 

Northwestern  Urwersity    1958.  M  A  .  Louisiana  State  Urwersity. 

1960  PhD.  1962 

Mcintosh.  Maria  S.  Associate  Prolessor   Agronomy  B  S  . 

Urwersity  of  Illinois.  1974   M  S  .  1976.  Ph  D  .  1978 

Mcintosh.  Wayne  V.  Assistant  Professor  Government  and 

Politics  B  A  .  Urwersity  ol  South  Carolina.  1973  M  A    Wichita 

Stale  Urwersity.  1974.  Ph  D  .  Washington  university    1981 

Mclnturtf,     Mark     C.     Assistant    Prolessor.    School    ol 

Architecture    B  Arch  .  University  ot  Maryland.  1972 

Mclntyre,  Jennie  J.  Associate  Prolessor.  Sociology   AB. 

Howard  College.   1960.  M  S  .  Florida  State  Urwersity.   1962. 

PhD.  1966 

McKay.  Janet  H.  Assistant  to  the  Chancellor  8  A  .  Oakland 

University.  1968  M  A  .  Prucelon  University,  1971.  Ph  D  .  1974 

McKay,  Ruth  B.  Assistant  Professor.  Health  Education  B  A  . 

Brooklyn  College.  1954  M  A  .  University  ol  Pennsylvania.  1961 

Ph  D  .  1965,  M  P  H  .  Johns  Hopkins  School  ol  Hygwne  &  Pubsc 

Health,  1980 

McKee.  Claude  G.  Prolessor.  Agronomy  B  S  .  University  ol 

Maryland.   1951    MS.   1955,  PhD,   1959 

McKenna.  Mary  Catherine  MMata  Assistant  Professor. 

Part-time.  Food.  Nutrition  and  Institution  Adrrxnistration    B  A  . 

University  ol  Maryland.  1968   Ph  D  .   1978 

McLaren.  Brian  instructor,  part-time.  Engksh  B  A  .  Urwersity 

ol  Maryland.  1978.  MA.  1981 

McLaughlin.     Charles     H.,     Jr.     instructor.     Industrial. 

Technological  and  Occupational  Education  B  S  .  Rhode  Island 

CoHege.  1978.  M  Ed  .  1984 

McLaughlin.   Francis  E.  Lecturer    Part-tone.  Colege  ol 

Business  and  Management   6  S  .  Urwersity  ol  New  Mexico 

1960.  J  D  .  American  University    1965 

McLaughlin,   Margaret  M.  Research  Associate    Special 

Education   B  A  .  Unrversity  ot  Denver    1968   M  A  .  University  ol 

Northern  Colorado.  1971   PhD  .  Urwersity  ol  Vrgna.  1977 

McLellan,   Eileen  L.   Assistant  Prolessor.  Geology   BA. 

Urwersity  of  Cambridge.  1979;  Ph  D  ,  .  1983 

McLoone.  Eugene  P.  Prolessor.  Education  Pokey.  Planting 

and  Administration  B  A  .  LaSale  Colege.  195 1  M  S    urwersity 

ol  Denver.  1952.  Ph  D  .  Urwersity  ot  urxxi  (Urbana).  1961 

McNelly,  Theodore  H.  Prolessor.  Government  and  Pokbcs 

BS  .  Urwersity  ol  Wisconsin.  1941.  MA    1942  Ph  D  .  CotumtM 

Urwersity.  1952 

McNesby.  James  R.  Professor  Emeritus.  Chemistry  and 

Biochemistry     B  S  .   Orvo   Urwersity     1943.    M  S  .    New   York 

Urwersity    1946  PhD.  1951 

McWhlnnle.  Harold  J.  Associate  Prolessor   Housng  and 

Design,  Associate  Prolessor.  Curriculum  and  instruction  B  A  E  . 

Art  Institute  ol  Chicago.  1953   MF  A  .  1957   Ed  D  .  Stanford 

University    1965 

Mecklenberg,  Marlon  F.  Assistant  Prolessor.  Mechancal 

Engineering    B  S  .  University   of  Maryland.    1970.   M  9  .    1972 

PhD.  1984 

Medvene.    Arnold   Associate   Professor    Counsefcng  snd 

Personnel  Services   Counselor.  Urwersity  Counsekng  Center 

B  S  .  Temple  Urwersity.  1959  M  Ed     1963  Ed  0  .  Urwersm/  ot 

Kansas.  1968 

Meeker.  Barbara  F.  Associate  Prolessor   Sociology  BA. 

Urwersity  ot  Kansas.   1961    MA     Stanford  Unrversity.   1964. 

PhD.  1966 

Meersman.  Roger  L.  Professor   Commuracafcon  Arts  and 

Theatre  B  A    Savit  Ambrose  Cotsge  1952  M  A    urwersrtv  ol 

smois  (Urbana)    1959  PhD    1962 

Meljer .  Marianne  S.  Associate  Prolessor  French  and  Hasan 

Romance  Language  Umversrty  ol  LeOen  (Holand)   1944  M  A 

Cathokc  urwersity    1960  PhD     1972 

Melsinger.  John  J.  Adfunct  Assistant  Prolessor  Agronomy 

B  S  .  Iowa  Stale  Unrversity  1967  Ph  D   Comes  urwersity  1976 

Melzllk.  Jellrey  N.  Assistant  Prolessor  Art  B  S  .  Urwertaty 

ol  Tennessee.  1969  M  F  A    Brooklyn  Coasge    1972 

Melnlk    Walter  L.  Professor  Aerospace  Engneemg  BS 

Urwersm/  ol  Mmesot*.  1951   M  S     1953  Ph  0     1964 

Menard,  John  P.  Drector  ol  FacMges  Coetge  ol  Computer 

Mathematical  and  Physical   Sciences    A  B     Sent   McheeM 

Colege   1954 


Newcomb,  Robert  W. 
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Mench,  Joy  A.  Assistant  Prolessor.  Poultry  Science  B  A  . 
Calilornia  Statu  University.  1976,  Ph  D  ,  University  ot  Sussex. 
1982 

Menke,    Arnold   S.    Adjunct  Protessor,  Entomology    B  S . 
University  ot  California   (Berkely).    1957.   MS.   Untvej 
Calilornia  (Davis),  1959.  Pn  D  .  1965 
Menzer.  Robert  E.  Prolessor.  Entomology.  Director   I 
Estuarme  Environmental  Sciences.  Director.  Water  Resources 
Research  Center   B  S  .  University  ol  Pennsylvania.  1960.  M  S  . 
University  ol  Maryland,    1962.  PhD.  University  ot  Wisconsin. 
1964 

Merrick.  Chart**  P.  Associate  Prolessor  Emeritus. 
Agricultural  Engineering  B  S  C  E  .  University  ol  Maryland,  1933 
Merrill,  Horace  S.  Prolessor  Emeritus.  History  BE . 
Wisconsin  Stale  University  (River  Falls),  1932  Ph  M  .  University 
ol  Wisconsin.  1933.  Ph  D  .  1942 

Merrill,  Peter  T.  Assistant  Prolessor,  Germanic  and  Slavic 
Languages  and  Literatures  B  A  .  University  ot  Pennsylvania. 
1976.  A  M  ,  1976,  C  Phil ,  University  ol  Calilornia  (Los  Angeles). 
1980.  M  A  .  1982.  Ph  D  ,  1983 

M****r*mith,  Donald  H.  Protessor,  Entomology  B  Ed  . 
University  ol  Toledo.  1951,  M  S  ,  University  ot  Michigan,  1953, 
Ph  D  .  Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute.  1962 
M*y*r,  Paul  A.  Associate  Prolessor.  Economics  B  A  .  Johns 
Hopkins  University.  1961.  Ph  D  .  Stanlord  University.  1966 
Mlchaelis.  Otho  E.,  IV  Adjunct  Assistant  Prolessor.  Part- 
lime.  Food.  Nutrition  and  Institution  Administration  B  S  .  Gannon 
College.  1964,  MS.  West  Virginia  University.  1970;  PhD. 
University  of  Maryland.  1973 

Mletus,  Walter  S.  Associate  Prolessor.  Industrial. 
Technological  and  Occupational  Education  B  S .  Chicago 
Teachers  College.  1957.  M  Ed  .  Illinois  State  Teachers  College, 
1959,  Ed  D  .  Loyola  University.  1966 

Mignerey,  Alice  C.  Associate  Professor,  Chemistry  and 
Biochemistry  B  S  .  University  of  Rochester.  1971.  M  S  ,  1973, 
PhD.  1975 

Mlkulskl.  Plotr  W.  Professor,  Mathematics  BA.  Lyceum 
(Warsaw).  1942.  M  S  .  School  ol  Planning  and  Statistics.  1952, 
Ph  D  .  University  of  California  (Berkeley).  1961 
Mile*,  Carolyn  W.  Adiunct  Assistant  Prolessor.  Part-time. 
Food.  Nutrition  and  Institution  Administration  B  S  .  Virginia 
Polytechnic  Institute  &  State  University  .  1969.MS,  1971, PhD. 
1977 

Mllhous,  Judith  Prolessor,  Communication  Arts  and  Theatre 
BA,  University  ol  North  Carolina  (Chapel  Hill),  1968,  PhD, 
University  of  Cornell,   1974 

Mllke,  James  A.  Lecturer.  Fire  Protection  Engineering  B  S  . 
University  ol  Maryland.   1976,  M  S  .   1981 
Miller,  Arthur  G.  Professor,  Art  B  A  ,  Colby  College,  1964. 
Ph  D  ,  Harvard  University.   1969 

Miller,  Catherine  M.  Associate  Prolessor.  Health  Education 
BS,  Illinois  State  University.  1956,  MA.  Colorado  State 
College,  1959.  Ph  D  .  Ohio  State  University,  1967 
Miller,  Douglass  R.  Adiunct  Prolessor.  Entomology  B  S  . 
University  of  Calilornia  (Davis).  1964.  MS.  1965.  Ph  D  ,  1969 
Miller,  Gerald  R.  Prolessor.  Chemistry  and  Biochemistry 
B  S  .  University  ol  Wisconsin.  1958,  M  S  .  University  ol  Illinois 
1960  Ph  D  .  1962 

Miller,  James  R.  Professor  Emeritus,  Agronomy  B  S . 
University  of  Maryland.  1951.  M  S  .  1953,  Ph  D  .  1956 
Miller,  Joseph  W.  Lecturer,  English  B  A  .  Saint  John  Fisher 
College.  1958.  M  A  .  University  ol  Rochester.  1960 
Miller,  Mary  R.  Associate  Protessor.  English.  BA,  University 
ot  Iowa.  1941.  MA.  University  ot  Denver.  1959.  PhD. 
Georgetown  University.   1969 

Miller,  Merl  E.  Acting  Chair  and  Associate  Prolessor, 
Agricultural  and  Extension  Education  B  S  .  Oklahoma  State 
University.  1958.  MS  .  1971.  Ed  E  1981 
Miller,  Raymond  J.  Professor.  Agronomy,  Dean,  Colleges  ol 
Agriculture  and  Life  Sciences,  Vice  President,  Agricultural 
Affairs  B  S  .  University  of  Alberta.  1957.  M  S  ,  Washington  State 
University.  1960.  PhD  .  Purdue  University.  1962 
Milligan,  David  L.  Instructor.  Industrial.  Technological  and 
Occupational  Education  B  S  .  Ball  State  University.  1978,  M.Ed., 
Bowling  Green  State  University,  1982 

Mills,  Harlan  D.  Professor.  Computer  Science   BS,  Iowa 
State  University,   1948    M  S  .   1950.  Ph  D  .  1952 
Mills,  Judson  R.,  Jr.  Professor.  Psychology  BA,  University 
ol  Wisconsin,  1953.  PhD  .  Stanford  University.  1958. 
Millstein,      Flora      Lecturer.     Family     and     Community 
Development   B  S  .  University  ol  Maryland.   1974.  M  S  ,   1977 
Milton,  Annie  Assistant  Professor.  Communication  Arts  and 
Theatre    B  A  .   University   of   Oregon-Eugene.    1980.   M  F  A  . 
University  ot  Wisconsin-Madison.  1983 

Mink,  Alan  Lecturer,  part-time.  Electrical  Engineering  BS  . 
University  ol  Maryland.  1969.  M  S  .  1972.  Ph  D  ,  1980 
Minker,  Jack  Prolessor.  Computer  Science  B  A .  City 
University  ol  New  York  (Brooklyn  College),  1949,  MS  , 
University  ol  Wisconsin,  1950,  Ph  D  ,  University  of  Pennsylvania 
1959 


Mlntz.  Alan  L.  Associate  Prolessor.  Hebrew  and  East  Asian 
Director.  Meyerhotl  Center  lor  Jewish  Slud" 

ty    1969   MA.   1970.  PhD,   1975 
Mlntz.  Lawrence  E.  Associate  Prolessor.  American 
B  A  .  University  ol  South  Carolina.  1966  M 

I       1969 
Ml*h,  Charles  C.  Prolessor  Emenlus.  English  B  A    1 1 
ol  Pennsylvania.   1936   MA.  .   1946   PhD.   1951 
Mi*n*r,  Charle*  W.  Prolessor.  Physics  and  Astronomy  B  S 

'v  ol  Notre  Dame.    1952,   MA     Princeton  l,i, 
1954    Ph  D  .   1957 

Mitchell,  Robert  D.  Associate  Prolessor,  Geography  MA 

ity  ol  Glasgow,   1962,  Ph  I 
1968 

Mltter,    Charle*    Assistant   Prolessor.   Entomology    B.S . 
Stanlord  University.   1970    Ph  D  .  State  University  ol  fl.  . 
(Stony  Brook).  1977 

Mltyga,  Henry  G.  Lecturer.  Institute  ol  Applied  Agi 
Lecturer.  Horticulture  B  S  .  Cornell  University,  1966,  MS  Purdue 
University.  1969.  Ph  D  .  University  ol  Maryland.  1976 
Modarre*,  Mohammad  Associate  Protessor.  Chemical  and 
Nuclear  Engineering    B  S  ,  Tehran  Polytechnic  Institute,   1974, 
M  S  .  Massachusetts  Institute  ol  Technology.  1976.  Ph  D  ,  1979 
Mohanty,  Sashl  B.  Protessor  and  Associate  Dean.  College 
ol  Veterinary  Medicine    B  V  Sc  .  Bihar  University.   1956.  MS  . 
University  ol  Maryland.   1961,  Ph  D  ,   1963 
Mohapatra,     Rabindra    Nath    Prolessor,    Physics    and 
Astronomy    B  Sc  .  Uktal  University  (India).   1964.  M  Sc  .  Delhi 
University  (India),  1966,  Ph  D  ,  University  of  Rochester,  1969 
Molla,  Bekele  Assistant  Protessor.  Counseling  and  Personnel 
Services,  Assistant  Director,  Minority  Student  Education   B  S  . 
Springfield  College,  1967.  M  A  ,  Howard  University,  1972,  Ph  D  . 
University  ot  Maryland,  1978 

Momenl,  Mahvash  Lecturer.  Part-time.  College  ol  Library 
and  Information  Services  B  A  ,  San  Jose  State  University.  1972, 
ML  S  .  1973.  Ph  D  .  University  ol  Maryland,  1982 
Monagan,  Charles  F.  Adiunct  Assistant  Professor.  Part- 
time.  Food.  Nutrition  and  Institution  Administration  B  S 
Tuskegee  Institute.  1964.  M  S  .  Pennsylvania  State  University. 
1973,  Ph  D  .  Ohio  State  University,  1981 
Montgomery,  William  Prolessor.  Music  B  Mus  .  Cornell 
College.  1953,  M  Mus  .  Catholic  University  of  America,  1957, 
Ph  D  .  1975 

Moore,  John  H.  Professor,  Chemistry  and  Biochemistry  B.S  , 
Carnegie  Institute  of  Technology.  1963,  M  A  ,  Johns  Hopkins 
University.  1965.  PhD.  1967 

Moore,    John    R.    Professor.    Agricultural    and    Resource 

Economics,  Assistant  Dean.  Colleges  of  Agriculture  and  Life 

Sciences    BS.    Ohio   State   University.    1951;    MS.    Cornell 

University.  1955.  Ph  D  .  University  ol  Wisconsin,  1959 

Moquin,    George    A.    Assistant   to    the    Dean,    Summer 

Programs    BA,  University  ot  Maryland,  1971 

Morgan,      H.      Gerthon      Professor     Emeritus.     Human 

Development   B  A  ,  Furman  University.  1940.  MA,  University  ol 

Chicago.  1943.  PhD  .  1946 

Morris,  Frank  L.  Associate  Dean,  School  ot  Public  Affairs 

BA.  Colgate  University,    1961,   MPA,   Syracuse  University, 

1962,     MA.    Georgetown    University.     1968.     PhD.    M.S. 

Massachusetts  Institute  ot  Technology,  1970 

Morris,  Louis  A.  Lecturer,  part-time.  Textiles  and  Consumer 

Economics   B  A  .  Boston  University,  1968;  M  A  ,  New  School  of 

Social  Research,   1971,  Ph  D  ,  Tulane  University.  1974 

Morrison,  Joel  L.  Visiting  Professor,  Part-time.  Geography 

B  A  ,  Miami  University  Oxtord.       .MS.  University  ot  Wisconsm- 

Madison.  1964;  Ph  D  .  1968 

Morrison,    Keith    Prolessor,    Art    B  F  A  ,    Art   Institute    ol 

Chicago,  1963.  MFA,  1965 

Morton,    Eugene    S.    Adiunct   Professor,   Zoology    B.S . 

Denison  University.  1962;  Ph  D  .  Yale  University.  1969 

Moser,  Phylis  B.  Associate  Professor,  Food,  Nutrition  and 

Institution  Administration    BS,  University  of  Maryland,   1969. 

MS  .   1973    PhD  ,   1976 

Moses,   Claire  G.  Associate  Professor.  Women's  Studies 

Program     A  B .    Smith    College.     1963.    M     Phil  .    George 

Washington  University.  1972.  Ph  D  .  1978 

Moss,  Alfred  A.  Associate  Professor,  History    BA,  Lake 

Forest  College.  1965.  M  Div  .  Episcopal  Divinity  School.  1968. 

M  A  .  University  of  Chicago,  1972.  Ph  D  ,  1977 

Moss,    Lawrence    Professor,    Music     B  A  ,    University   of 

California  (Los  Angeles).  1949.  M  A  ,  University  ot  Rochester. 

1950.  Ph  D  .  University  ol  Southern  Calilornia.  1957 

Mossman,  Carol  A.  Assistant  Professor,  French  and  Italian 

BA,  University  ot  New  Mexico.   1975.  MA.  Rice  University. 

1979,  Ph  D  ,   1982 

Motta,  Jerome  J.  Associate  Prolessor.  Botany   A  B  .  San 

Francisco  State  College.  1959.  MA  .  1964,  Ph  D  ,  University  of 

Calilornia  (Berkeley).  1968 

Mount,  David  Assistant  Prolessor.  Computer  Science  BS. 

Purdue  University.  1977.  PhD.   1983 


Mueller,  Dennis  C.  !  rotessi  I    f.onomics  and  Bureau  ol 
iii-search    B  S  .  Colorado  College. 

1962.  Phr  ,iy    1966 

Mulchl.  Charles  L.  Associate  Prolessor,  Agronomy  B.S  . 
North  Carolina  State  University,  1964  M  S  .  1969  Ph  D  .  1970 
Muller,    Robert   E.,   Jr.   Assistant  Prolessor,  An' 

---rsityol  Maryland.  1972  MS  .  1976, 
Ph  D  .  Purdue  University,  1981 

Mulllson,  Donald  D.  itanl  Prolessor,  Counseling  and 

Personnel  Services,  Counselor.  Counseling  Center   BS,  Iowa 
State  University.   1978,  M  S  .  Unrversity  ol  Ulah,   1982   Ph  D 
1984 

Munn.  Robert  J.  Prolessa  Chemislry  and  Biochemislry 
B  Sc  ,  University  ol  Bristol,  1957.  Ph  D  .  1961 
Munno,  Frank  J.  Professor.  Chemical  and  Nuclear 
■  '■rig.  Director.  Nuclear  Engineering  Program  BS. 
i  urg  College.  1957.  M  S  .  University  ol  Florida.  1962 
Ph  D  .   1964 

Murphy,  Charles  D.  Prolessor  Emeritus.  English  B  A , 
University  ol  Wisconsin.  1929.  M  A  .  Harvard  University.  1930. 
Ph  D  .  Cornell  University.  1940 

Murphy,  Dennis  W.  Associate  Prolessor.  Poultry  Science 
BS.    Michigan    State    University.    1961.    MS,    University   of 

"163.  Ph  D  .  Michigan  Stale  University.  1974 
Murphy,  Thomas  J.  Associate  Prolessor.  Chemistry  and 
Biochemistry  B  S  .  Fordham  University,  1963.  Ph  0  .  Ro 
University.  1968 

Murrell,  Peter  Associate  Prolessor.  Economics  B  Sc . 
London  School  ol  Economics.  1971.  M  Sc .  1972  PhD. 
University  ol  Pennsylvania.  1977 

Murtagh,  William  J.  Visiting  Protessor.  Part-time.  School  ol 
Architecture  B  Arch  ,  University  ot  Pennsylvania.  1950  M  A 
1953.  PhD  .  1963 

Muse,  Stephen  A.  Lecturer.  School  ol  Architecture  B  Arch  . 
University  ol  Maryland.  1973,  M  Arch  in  Urban  Design.  Cornell 
University.  1976. 

Myers,  Leary  O.  Lecturer,  Part-time.  Electrical  Engineering 
B  S  .  Howard  University.  1980.  M  S  .  1984 
Myers,  Ralph  O.  Professor  Emeritus  Physics  and  Astronomy 
B  A  .  Cornell  University.  1934,  M  A  .  1935.  Ph  D  ,  1937 
Myers,  Robert  M.  Professor.  Emenlus.  English  B  A  . 
Vanderbilt  University,  1941,  MA,  Columbia  University.  1942. 
MA  Harvard  University.  1943.  PhD,  Columbia  University, 
1948 

Myers,  Samuel  L.,  Jr.  Director,  Alro-Amencan  Studies, 
Protessor.  Economics  BA,  Morgan  State  University,  1971 
Ph  D ,  Massachusetts  Institute  ot  Technology.  1976 
Myricks,  Noel  Associate  Professor.  Family  and  Community 
Development  BA  ,  San  Francisco  University.  1965,  M  S  .  1967; 
J  D.,  Howard  University.  1970.  Ed  0  ,  American  University.  1974 
Nacht,  Michael  Associate  Prolessor.  School  ol  Public  Allans. 
Acting  Dean,  School  of  Public  Allans  B  S  .  New  York  University 

1963,  M  S  .  Case  Western  Reserve  University.  1966.  M  S  .  New 
York  University,  1969,  M  A  .  New  School  of  Social  Research. 
1970;  PU  D  .  Columbia  University,  1973 

Naiman,  Henry  C.  Lecturer.  Part-time.  College  ol  Business 

and  Management    BBA.  City  College  of  New  York.    1941 

MBA.  1946 

Nakajima.       Kazuo      Associate      Professor.      Electrical 

Engineering   B  S  .  Osaka  University.  1973.  M  S  .   1975.  Ph  D  . 

Northwestern  University.  1979 

Narayan,      Prakash      Assistant      Professor.      Electrical 

Engineering  B  Tech  .  Indian  Institute  of  Technology.  1976,  M  S  . 

Washington  University  (St   Louis).  1978,  D  Sc  .  1981 

Nau,  Dana  S.  Associate  Professor,  Computer  Science  BS  . 

University  ot  Missouri,  1974.  A  M,  Duke  University    1976  PhD 

1979 

Nelson,  Judd  O.  Associate  Professor.  Entomology    B  S  . 

University  of  Wisconsin.   1969.  M  S  .  1972.  Ph  D  .  1974 

Nemes,  Graciela  P.  Prolessor,  Spanish  and  Portuguese 

BS.    Trinity   College    (Vermont).    1942.    MA.    University    ol 

Maryland.  1946.  Ph  D  .   1952 

Neri,  Umberto  Professor,  Mathematics   BS.  University  ol 

Chicago.  1961.  M  S  .  1962,  Ph  D  .  1966 

Neuendorf,      Kimberly      Visiting     Assistant     Professor. 

Communication    Arts    and    Theatre     BA.    Michigan    State 

University.   1977.  M  A  .  1980.  Ph  D  .   1982 

Neuman,  M.  Delia  Assistant  Protessor,  College  of  Library 

and  Information  Services    A  B  ,  Chestnut  Hill  College.    1966. 

A  M  .  University  ol  Michigan  (Ann  Arbor),  1972,  Ph  D  .  Ohio  State 

University  (Columbus).  1986 

Neumann,  Walter  Professor.  Mathematics   BA,  Adelaide 

University  (Australia),    1966,  M  A  ,    1968,  Ph  D  ,  University  ot 

Bonn  (West  Germany).  1969 

Newby,  Hayes  A.  Protessor  Emeritus.  Hearing  and  Speech 

Sciences  A  8  .  Ohio  Wesleyan  University,  1935.  M  A  ,  University 

ol  Iowa.  1939.  PhD  .  1947 

Newcomb.   Robert  W.  Protessor.  Electrical  Engineering 

B  S  .  Purdue  University.  1955.  M  S  .  Stanlord  University.  1957. 

Ph  D  .  University  ol  Calilornia  (Berkeley).  1960 
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Newell,  Clarence  A.  Prolessor  Emeritus,  Education  Policy, 

Planning  and  Administration  B  A  ,  Hastings  College,  1935.  M  A  , 

Columbia  University,   1939.  Ph  D  .   1943 

Newhouse,  Sheldon  E.  Protessor.  Mathematics  Prolessor. 

Institute  lor  Physical  Science  and  Technology  6  A  .  university  ol 

Maryland.  1965,  MA  .  University  ol  Calitornia  (Berkeley).  1967. 

Ph  D  .  1969 

Newton,  Jamee  N.  Director,  Center  lor  Minorities  m  Science 

and  Engineering,  Director.  Ollice  ol  Minority  Student  Education 

B  S  ,  Towson  State  University,   1968.  M  A  ,  Bowdom  College. 

1974 

Ng,    Timothy   J.    Associate   Protessor,   Horticulture    BS. 

University  ol  Calitornia.   1969.  M  S  .  Purdue  University.   1972. 

Ph  D  ,  1976 

Nickel*.    William    G.    Associate    Protessor.    College    ol 

Business  and  Management    B  S  B  A  ,  Ohio  Stale  University 

1962   MBA.  Western  Reserve  University.   1966,  Ph  D  .  Ohio 

State  University.  1969 

Nlcklason,    Fred    H.    Assistant   Prolessor.   History    BS. 

Guslavus    Adolphus    College.     1953.    M  A .    University    ol 

Pennsylvania.  1955  Ph  D  ,  Yale  University.  1967 

Nielsen,    Roger    L.    Assistant   Prolessor.   Geology    B  S . 

University    ol    Arizona.    1976.    M  S  .    1978.    Ph  D  .    Southern 

Methodist  University.  1983 

Nlese.  Henry  Associate  Protessor.  Art   Cert  .  The  Cooper 

Union.  1949.  Cert  ,  Academte  Grande  Chaumiere  (Paris).  1949 

B  F  A  ,  Columbia,  1955 

Nlles,  Lyndrey  A.  Lecturer  Part-time,  Communication  Arts 

and   Theatre    BA.   Columbia   Union   College.    1963.   MA, 

University  ol  Maryland,  1965,  Ph  D  .  Temple  University,  1973 

Noble,  Janet  M.  Assistant  Professor.  Food.  Nutrition  and 

Institution  Administration  B  S  ,  Kent  Slate  University.  1968.  M  A  . 

1976.  Ph  D  .  Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute  &  State  University  . 

1980 

Noble.    Virginia    Research    Assistant.    Part-time,    Special 

Education  B  S  ,  Moravian  College.  1964.  M  S  .  Johns  Hopkins. 

1983 

Noll,  James  Win,  Associate  Prolessor.  Education  Policy. 

Planning    and    Administration     B  A  .    University    ol    Wisconsin 

(Milwaukee).  1954.  MS..  1961.  Ph  D  .  University  ol  Chicago. 

1978 

Norcio,  Anthony  F.  Lecturer.  Part-time.  College  ol  Library 

and  Information  Services    B  A  ,  University  ol  Man/land,    1965 

B  S  .  1968  M  S  .  1973.  Ph  D  .  Catholic  University  ot  America. 

1978 

Norman,  Kent  L.  Associate  Prolessor.  Psychology   BA, 

Southern  Methodist  University.  1969,  MA  ,  University  of  Iowa, 

1971.  PhD.  1973 

Norton,    Virgil    J.    Professor.   Agricultural   and   Resource 

Economics   B  S  ,  Kansas  State  University,  1957.  M  S  .  1959. 

Ph  D  ,  Oregon  Stale  University.  1964 

Norton,  Virginia  P.  Lecturer,  Food,  Nutrition  and  Institution 

Administration    BS.   University  of   Colorado.    1958;    Dietetic 

internship    Cert,    Brooke    General    Hospital.     1960,    MEd, 

University  of  North  Carolina.  197 1 ,  Ph  D  .  University  of  Maryland, 

1974 

Oates,  Wallace  E.  Prolessor.  Economics  and  Bureau  ot 

Business  and  Economic  Research    MA,  Stantord  University. 

1959.  Ph  D  .  1965 

O'Brien,  Stephen  J.  Adiunct  Prolessor.  Zoology  B  S  .  St 

Francis  College.  1966.  Ph  D  .  Cornell  University.  1971 

Odell,   Stanley  J.  Associate  Protessor.  Philosophy    B  A  . 

University  ot  Kansas.  1960.  M  A  .  University  ot  Illinois  (Urbana). 

1962  Ph  0  .  1967 

Odland,  Sheldon  W.  instructor.  Housing  and  Design  B  A  . 

Pennsylvania  Stale  University,  1958  MS..  1983 

Odle,  Curt  J.  Lecturer,  College  of  Business  and  Management 

B  F  A  .  Ohio  University,  1973,  M  A  ,  1977 

O'Grady,  Kevin  E.  Assistant  Professor.  Psychology   BA, 

Washington   and   Lee    University,    1972,    M  S  ,    Otd   Dominion 

University,   1976,  Ph  D  .  University  ol  Connecticut.   1980 

O'Hara,     George    J.    Research    Associate,    Mechanical 

Engineering    BS,   University  of  Massachusetts.    1953.   MS, 

1955 

O'Haver.      Thomas      C.      Protessor,      Chemistry     and 

Biochemistry  B  S  .  Spring  Hill  College.  1963  Ph  D  .  University  ol 

Florida    1968 

Oktay,  H.  Semih  Instructor.  Mechanical  Engineering   BS. 

Istanbul  Stale  Academy  of  Engineering  &  Architec  .  1979,  M  S  . 

University  ot  Maryland.   1985 

O'Leary,  Dlanne  P.  Associate  Prolessor.  Computer  Science 

B  S    Purdue  Urwersify.  1972   Ph  D  .  Stantord  University.  1976 

O'Leary,  Ronald  T.  Associate  Prolessor.  Communication 

Arts  and  Theatre   B  S  .  Bowhng  Green  State  University.  1960 

MA     1961   M  F  A  .  University  ol  Wisconsin.  1964.  Ph  D  .  1966 

Olek.    Anthony    T.    Assistant   Protestor    Zoology    BA, 

Oakland  University    1973.  Ph  D  .  Stale  University  ol  New  York 

1978 

Olian,  Judith  D.  Assistant  Prolessor.  College  of  Business  and 

Management   B  A  .  Hebrew  University   Jerusalem.  1974   M  S 

University  ot  Wisconsin  (Madison).   1977,  Ph  D  .  University  ol 

Wisconson  (Madison).  1980 


Oliver,  Craig  S.  Prolessor.  Horticulture  [Vector.  Cooperative 

Extension  Service.  Associate  Dean,  Colleges  ol  Agriculture  and 

Life  Sciences   B  S  .  The  Pennsylvania  State  University    1957 

M  Ed  .   1960   Ph  D    Ohio  Slate  University    1968 

Oliver,  George  instructor  part-time.  English  B  A  .  University 

ol  New  Orleans.   1969   M  A  .   1975 

Olaon,    Alison    G.    Prolessor     History    B  A  ,    University   ot 

Calitornia  (Berkeley).  1952  M  A  .  1953  Ph  D  .  Oxlord  University 

(England).  1956 

Olson,  Keith  W.  Prolessor  History  B  A  .  Slate  University  ol 

New  York   (Albany),    1957,   MA,    1959,  PhD     University  ol 

Wisconsin.  1964 

Olson,  Mancur  L.  Jr.  Prolessor,  Economics   B  S  .  North 

Dakota  State  University.  1954   B  A  .  Oxlord  University    1956 

M  A  .  1960,  Ph  D  .  Harvard  University.  1963 

Olaon,     Orrln     O.     Associate    Prolessor.    Music     A  B . 

Sacramento  State  College.   1960.  MMus.  Indiana  u 

1961 

Olver,   Frank   W.  Research  Professor.  Mathematics  and 

Institute  for  Physical  Science  and  Technology  B  Sc  ,  University 

ol  London,  1945.  M  Sc  .  1948  D  Sc  ,  1961 

Ondov,    John    M.    Associate   Prolessor,    Chemistry   and 

Biochemistry  B  S  .  Muhlenberg  College.  1970.  Ph  D  .  University 

ol  Maryland,   1974 

Oneda,   Sadao  Protessor.  Physics  and  Astronomy    B  S  . 

Tohoku  Imperial  University,   1946.  M  S  .  1948,  Ph  D  .  Nagoya 

University.  1953 

O'Neill,  Leo  W.  Jr.  Protessor,  Early  Childhood  Elementary 

Education  B  A  ,  University  of  Chicago.  1938,  M  A  ,  University  ot 

Kansas.  1951,  Ed  D  ,  University  of  Colorado,  1955 

Oppenhelmer,  Joe  A.  Prolessor.  Government  and  Politics 

AB.  Cornell  University,    1963,   MA,  University  ol  Michigan, 

1964.  Ph  0  .  Princeton  University.  197  I 

Ordonez,  Margaret  T.  Altiliate  Assistant  Professor,  Textiles 

and  Consumer  Economics  B  A  .  University  of  Tennesee,  1961 

M  S  ,  1968,  Ph  D  ,  Florida  State  University,  1978 

Orndortt,  G.  Robert  Jr.  Lecturer    Part-time.  Institute  ol 

Applied  Agriculture    A  A  ,  Montgomery  College,    1976,   B  S  . 

University  ot  Maryland,   1979 

Osborn,  John  E.  Protessor,  Mathematics  B  S  ,  Unrversify  ot 

Minnesota,   1958   MS.  1963.  PhD.   1965 

Oster,     Rose-Marie     Professor,     Germanic    and    Slavic 

Languages  and  Literatures   M  A  ,  Stockholm  University,  1956 

Dr   Phil .  Kiel  University  (Germany).  1958 

Ott,  Edward  Protessor.  Electrical  Engineering  and  Physics 

and    Astronomy     B  S .    The    Cooper    Union.     1963.    M  S . 

Polytechnic  Institute  ol  Brooklyn.  1965.  Ph  D  .  1967 

Ottlnger,  Mary  Ann  Associate  Professor   Poultry  Science 

B  S  .  University  ot  Maryland.   1972,  M  S  .   1974    Ph  D  ,   1977 

Owen,  Lorrine  S.  Assistant  to  Dean  for  Financial  Affairs, 

School  ol  Public  Affairs   B  S  ,  Pennsylvania  Stale  University, 

1979.  M  A  ,  University  ol  Maryland,  1984 

Owens,    Lynn    M.    Instructor,    Physical    Education    B  S , 

University  ol  Maryland.  1978,  MA,,  1984 

Owings,  James  C.  Associate  Prolessor,  Mathematics  B  S  . 

Dartmouth  College,  1962   Ph  D  .  Cornell  University.  1966 

Pacheco,   Jose   E.   Professor.   Spanish  and  Portuguese 

Doctor    Honoris   Causa.    Unrversidad    Autonoma   de   Smaloa 

(Mexico).  1979 

Pal,  Shlh  I.  Protessor  Emeritus.  Institute  tor  Physical  Science 

and  Technology  B  S  .  National  Central  University  (China).  1935. 

M  S     Massachusetts  Institute  ol   Technology.    1938    Ph  D  . 

California  institute  of  Technology.  1940 

Palk,  Ho  Jung  Associate  Professor.  Physics  and  Astronomy 

B  S  .  Seoul  National  University.  1966.  MS  .  Stanlord  University. 

1970,  PhD.  .  1974 

Palmer,  Carl  R.  Lecturer.  Part-time,  College  ol  Business  and 

Management    B  A  .  Alfred  Unrversity-New  York.    1963.  M  S  . 

Pennsylvania  Slate  University.  1966,  Ph  D  .  1968 

Palmer,    Milton    E.,    Ill   Assistant   Prolessor,   Mechanical 

Engineering    BS.  University  ot  Maryland.    1976.  MS,    1978 

PhD  ,  1981 

Panagarlya,  Arvlnd  Associate  Prolessor.  Economics  8  A  , 

University    Ra/asthan,    1971,    MA.    t973.    MA.    Princeton 

^977    PhD  ,   1978 
Pandelldis,   loannis   O.  Assistant  Prolessor    Mechanical 
Engineering    B  S  .  University  ot  Wisconsin  (Madison)     1976 
M  S  .  1978   Ph  D  .   1983 

Panlchas.  George  A.  Professor.  English   B  A  .  American 
International  College.  1951   M  A  .  Trinity  College  (Connecticut). 
1952  PhD  .  Nottingham  University    1961 
Pantalone,    Vincent    R.   Lecturer    Part-fane.   Colege  ol 
Business  and  Management    B  A  .  Yale  University.  1954.  J  D  . 
University  ot  Connecticut  School  ol  Law.  1959 
Paolettl,  Jo  B.  Assistant  Prolessor.  TexMes  and  Consumer 
Economics   B  S    Syracuse  University    197 1    MS    University  ol 
Rhode  Island.  t976  Ph  D    University  ol  Maryland.  1980 
Papadopoulos.    Konstantinos   Prolessor,   Physics   and 
Astronomy      B  Sc  .     University     ol     Athens       1960      M  Sc 
Massachusetts  institute  ol  Technology.  1965  Ph  D  .  University 
ol  Maryland.   1968 


Papanicolaou.  Nicola*  A.  Lecturer    Part-time    Electrical 

Engineering    BS.  University  ol  Maryland    1971    MS     1973 

Ph  D     1979 

Papenfuse,    Edward    C.    Adiunct   Associate   Prolessor. 

History    BA  .  American  University.    1965.   MA  .  Urwereity  of 

Colorado    1967    Ph  D  .  Johns  Hopkns  Urwereity.   1973 

Park,  Robert  L.  Professor.  Physics  and  Astronomy   BS. 

University  ot  Texas  (Austin).  1958   M  A  .  1960  Ph  D  .  Brown 

University    1964 

Parka,  Sheri  L.  Assistant  Prolessor.  Communication  Arts  and 

Theatre  B  A  .  university  ol  North  Carokna  (Chapel  HJ).  1978. 

vanity  ot  Massachusetts.  1983  PhD  .  1985 
Perming,     Tonu    Associate    Prolessor.    Sociology     BA 
Princeton  University.  .  1964  M  A  .  Yale  Urwersrty.  1973  Ph  0  . 
1976 

Pasch,  Alan  Protessor.  Philosophy  BA.  Urwersrty  of 
Michigan  1949  M  A  .  New  School  lor  Social  Research.  1952. 
Ph  D  .  Princeton  University    1955 

Paamanlck,  Kenneth  Assistant  Protessor.  Part-ume.  Musk: 
B  A  .  American  University.   1962 

Paternoater,  Raymond  Associate  Prolessor.  institute  ol 
Criminal  Justice  and  Criminology  B  A  .  university  ot  Delaware 
1973.  M  S  .  Southern  Illinois  Urwersrty.  1975.  Ph  D  .  Florida  Stale 
University.   1978 

Pateraon,  Judith  instructor  College  ol  Jotmaksm  BA. 
Hollins  College,  1960  M  A  .  Auburn  University.  1972.  Ph  D  .  . 
1975 

Patl,  Jogeah  C.  Professor  Physics  and  Astronomy  BS, 
Ravenshaw  College.  1955.  M  Sc  .  Delhi  University.  1957.  Ph  0  . 
University  ol  Maryland.   1960 

Patrick,  Susan  B.  instructor.  Hearing  and  Speech  Sciences 
B  A  .  University  ot  Kentucky.  1971.  M  A  .  OhK>  Urwersrty.  1975 
Patrick,  W.  Lawrence  Lecturer  Part  time.  Commurvcetion 
Arts  and  Theatre  B  A  .  University  ol  Kentucky.  1972  M  S  . 
University  ot  Tennessee.  1973,  Ph  D  ,  Ohio  Urwersrty,  197S. 
J  D  .  Georgetown  University  Law  Center,  1979 
Patterson,  Glenn  W.  Prolessor  and  Chairman.  Botany  B  S  . 
North  Carolina  State  Urwersrty.  i960.  M  S .  Urwersrty  of 
Maryland.  1963.  Ph  0  .  1964 

Patterson,  William  V.  Assistant  Prolessor.  Communication 
Arts  and  Theatre  B  F  A  .  Urwersify  ot  Oklahoma  1970  M  F  A 
University  of  Utah.  1972 

Pavela,  Gary  M.  Lecturer  Part-time  General  Honors 
Program  BA.  Lawrence  College  1968  MA  Westeyan 
University.  1970  J  D  .  University  of  Bknois  1973 
Payerle.  Laszlo  Assistant  Prolessor  Musk  B  Mus . 
University  ol  Maryland  i960.  M  Mus  .  Urwersrty  ol  Texas.  1962 
Payne.  Gregory  F.  Assistant  Professor.  Chemical  and 
Nuclear  Engineering  B  S  Cornell  University.  1979  M  S  .  1981 
Ph  D  .  University  ol  Michigan,  1984 

Pearce,  Alan  Lecturer  Part-time.  College  ol  Busmess  and 
Management  B  Sc  .  London  School  ot  Econorrvcs.  1963.  M  Sc  . 
1968.  Ph  D  .  Indiana  University.  1972 

Pearl,  Martin  H.  Professor  Mathematics  8  A  .  City  Urwersrty 
ot  New  York  (Brooklyn  College)  1950  M  A  .  urwersrty  ol 
Michigan,  1951.  PhD  .  University  ot  Wisconan,  1955 
Pearaon,  Barry  L.  Associate  Protessor.  Engksh  B  A . 
University  ol  Michigan.  1968  M  A  Indiana  Urwersrty.  1970. 
PhD.  1977 

Pease,  John  Associate  Prolessor.  Sociology  B  S  Western 
Michigan  University  I960  M  A  .  Michigan  Stale  Urwersrty  1963 
PhD.  1968 

Peaslee.  David  C.  Vsitvig  Protessor.  Prtyncs  end 
Astronomy  A  B  .  Princeton  Uniersrty.  1943.  Ph  D  .  MTT,  1948 
Pecht.  Michael  G.  Assistant  Prolessor  Mechancal 
Engineering  B  S  .  Urwersify  of  Wisconsxn  (Madison).  1976 
M  S  .  1979  M  S  .  1979.  Ph  D  .  1982 

Peckerar,  Martin  C.  Prolessor  part-Hme.  Electncai 
Engineering  B  S  .  SUNY  al  Stonybrook  1968  M  S  .  Urwersrty  of 
Maryland    1971    PhD.   1976 

Pelczar.  Michael  J.,  Jr.  Prolessor  Emeritus  Mcrobology 
B  S  .  University  ol  Maryland.  1936  M  S  1938  Ph  D  Urwersrty 
ol  lows.  1941 

Palzar.  William  C.  instructor  industrial.  Teervvxogeel  and 
Occupational  Education  B  S  ,  Appalachian  State  Urwersrty 
1985 

Penney.  Barbara  E.  instructor  Coeege  ot  Vetemary 
MeOcme  B  S  Tufts  Urwersrty  1957  V  M  0  ,  Urwersrty  of 
Pennsylvania    1968 

Pennington.  Kenneth  Associate  Prolessor  Muac  BA. 
Friends  Urwersrty  1949  B  Mus  1950  M  A  New  Yort 
Urwersrty.  1953.  0  Mus  .  axkana  Urwersrty  196 1 
Perlnbam.  B.  Mart*  Associate  Protessor  l-kstory  Associate 
Professor.  Arro-Amencan  Studies  B  A  London  Urwersrty 
(England)  1955  M  A  .  Urwersrty  ol  Toronto  1959  Ph  D 
Georgetown  Urwersrty    '969 

Perkins.  Hugh  V.  Professor  Emeritus  Human  Development 
A  B  .  Oberkn  Coeege.  1041   AM.  Urwersrty  ol  Chcago.  1946 

Ph  D  .   1949.  Ed  D  .  New  York  Urwersrty    1956 


Reinhart,  Bruce  L. 
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Perl,  Jossef  UMlanl  Protestor,  CrW EngnMmg  B 

Gurion  University  ot  the  N. -., 

University    1977;  PhD.  North*  '•    '982 

Pari,  Nojie  BM  . 

Peabody  Conservalory,  1977   MM.  Temple  uVwversrty,  1979 

Parlla,  Donald  R 

B  s    Purd  l,v  ol  Rochester. 

1981 

Parlroth,  Lynn  B.  natiucloi      .!  tune.  Hearing  and  Speech 

Sciences     BS,    Indiana    University      1963.    MA,    Stanlord 

University.   1964 

Parry.   Duncan   M.   Attiliate  Assistant  Prolessor.  History. 

Associate  Dean,  Graduate    •  ,.  h  B  A  ,  Davis  & 

Elkins  College.  t969.  M  A  .  Ohio  University.  1971.  M  A  ,  1971. 

PhD  ,  University  ot  Michigan.  1981 

Partmar.    Gary    A.    Associate   Piotessor,   Chemical   and 

Nuclear  Engineering   BS.  Iowa  State  University.   1971,  MS, 

University  ol  Missouri  (Columbia).  1973.  PhD  .  1978 

Patera.   Robert   Morgan  Associate  Prolessor.  industrial 

Technological  and  Occupational  Education  B  S  .  Mankato  State 

College.  1955  M  S  ,  1958  Ph  D  ,  University  ol  Minnesota.  1965 

Patara.   Robart  R.  Assistant  Prolessor.  Animal  Sciences 

B  S  .  University  ol  Minnesota.  1973.  M  S  .  1975:  Ph  D  ,  Michigan 

Slate  University.  1980 

Patera-Campbell,    John   Assistant   Prolessor.   Art    B  A. 

University  ol   Massachusetts  (Boston).    1977.   M  A  .   Cornell 

University.   1982 

Peteraon,      Carls      Associate     Prolessor,     Comparative 

Literature  and  English  B  A  ,  Radclille  College,  1965.  Ph  D  .  Yale 

University.  1976 

Peteraon,  William  S.  Prolessor.  English  B  A  ,  Walla  Walla 

College.    1961,  MA.  University  ol  Wisconsin.    1962.  PhD. 

Northwestern  University.  1968 

Petzold.  Donald  E.  Jr.  Assistant  Prolessor.  Geography 

B  Sc  .  McGill  University.  197 1 .  M  Sc  .   1974,  Ph  D  .  1980 

Pflater.    Guenter    G.    Associate    Prolessor    and    Acting 

Chairman.  Germanic  and  Slavic  Languages  and  Literatures 

B  S  ,  Bowling  Green  Slate  University.  1963.  M  A  .  Michigan  State 

University.  1965.  Ph  D  ,  University  ol  Kansas,  1970 

Phelpa,  Thomas  C.  Lecturer,  Part-time,  College  ol  Library 

and   Inlormation   Services    BFA/MFA,   Utah   State  University, 

1968.  MLS.  University  ot  Oregon.  1972 

Phillips.  Sally  J.  Associate  Prolessor.  Physical  Education 

B  S  .  Slippery  Rock  Stale  College,  1964,  M  Ed  ,  Colorado  State 

University,  1969.  Ph  D  .  University  ot  Wisconsin.  1978 

Phillips.   Warren  R.  Prolessor.  Government  and  Politics 

B  A  ,    Northwestern    University,    1963,    M  S  .   California    Slate 

University  (San  Francisco),   1968,  PhD,  University  ol  Hawaii. 

1969 

Pierce.  Sidney  K.,  Jr.  Prolessor,  Zoology  B  Ed  ,  University 

ol  Miami,   1966,  Ph  D  .  Florida  Stale  University.  1970 

Pike.  Nancy  L.  Assistant  Prolessor.  Physical  Education  B  S  , 

Washington   Stale   University.    1969,    M  S  .    Purdue   University. 

West.  1970.  Ph  D  ,  Pennsylvania  State  University.  1980 

Pilato,  Virginia  H.  Research  Associate,  Special  Education 

B  A     University  ol  Maryland,   1968,  M  Ed  .  1980.  Ph  D  .   1984 

Pinker.   Rachel  Associate  Prolessor.  Meteorology   M  Sc  , 

Hebrew  University  (Israel).  1966,  Ph  D  ,  University  ol  Maryland, 

1976 

Piper,   Don  C.  Professor,  Government  and  Politics    B  A  , 

University  ol  Maryland,  1954,  M  A  ,  1958,  Ph  D  ,  Duke  University 

1961 

Piper.   Rowena  W.  instructor.  Zoology    BS.  Midwestern 

University.  1954.  M  A  .  Duke  University,  1962 

Plrages.  Dennis  A.  Associate  Prolessor.  Government  and 

Politics   B  A  ,  State  University  ot  Iowa.  1964.  Ph  D  .  Stanlord 

University.  1958 

Plateau,  Brigitte  Assistant  Prolessor,  Computer  Science. 

B  S  .  Ecole  Normale  Supeneure  de  Fontendy  aux  Roses.  1974, 

M  S  .  Universite  de  Pans.  1976,  Ph.D..  Umversite  de  Pans  Sud. 

1984 

Pllschke.    Elmer    Prolessor    Emeritus.    Government    and 

Politics    PhB.   Marquette  University.    1937.   MA.   American 

University.   1933.  PhD.  Clark  University,   1943 

Plude,   Dana  Assistant  Prolessor.  Psychology    B  A  .  State 

University  of  New  York.  1976,  M  A  .  Syracuse  University,  1979, 

PhD.  1980 

Plumly,  Stanley  Prolessor.  English  B  A  .  Wilmington  College, 

1962.  M  A  .  Ohio  University.  1968,  Ph  D  .   1970 

Poftenberger,  Paul  R.  Professor  Emeritus.  Agricultural  and 

Resource  Economics,  Associate  Dean,  College  of  Agriculture 

B  S  .  University  of  Maryland.  1935.  M  S  .  1937.  Ph  D  ,  American 

University.  1953 

Pogue.   Stephanie   E.   Associate  Prolessor,   Art    B  F  A  , 

Howard  University,  1966,  M.F.A..  Cranbrook  Academy  ot  Art, 

1968.  M  A  .  Vanderbill  University.  1980 

Polrier,  M.  Lynn  Instructor.  Maryland  English  Institute  B  A  . 

Trinity  College.  1977.  M  A  .  University  of  Delaware.   1981 

Polst,  Helena  S.  Lecturer.  Part-time,  College  ol  Business  and 

Management  B  S  ,  University  ol  Maryland.  1972,  MBA.  1980 


Polst,  Rlcherd  F.  Associate  Professor.  CoSege  ot  Business 

•    MS.  Pennsytva'  1965. 

MBA.  University  ol  Maryland,  1967   Ph  D    Pennsylvania  State 

1972 

Polakoft,  Murray  E.  '  i   i.       '    '    ana and  College  ol 

Business  and  Management.  Dean.  College  ol  Behavioral  and 
Social    Sciences     B  A  ,    N.  .-.  i,      1946     MA 

1949,  PhD  .  1955 
Pollack,     Stephenle    K.    Counselor /Advisor.    Pa/1 
Center    on    Aging     B  A  ,    American    University.     1962,    M  A 

.  ol  Maryland.  1981   AGS.  1985 
Ponnamperuma,      Cyril      Prolessor.      Chemislry      and 
Biochemistry  B  A  ,  University  ot  Madras.  1948.  B  Sc  .  University 
ol  London.    1959,  PhD.  University  ol  California  (B.  rki 
1962 

Porges.  Stephen  W.  Prolessor.  Human  Development  B  A  , 
Drew  University.  1966  M  S  .  Michigan  Slate.  1968  Ph  D  .  1970 
Portz.  John  Director  Emeritus  ol  the  Honors  Program  B  S  . 
Duke  University.  1937.  MA.  Harvard  University.  1941  PhD. 
1958 

Potter,  Michael  Adiuncl  Prolessor,  Zoology  A  B  .  Princeton 
University,  1945.  MD  .  University  ot  Virginia.   1949 
Pourdeyhlml,  Benham  Assistant  Prolessor.  Textiles  and 
Consumer  Economics    L  T  I ,  Hudderslield  Polytechnic  (U  K  ), 
1976,  ATI,   1978,  Ph  D  .  Leeds  University  (U  K  ),  1982 
Powell,   Delois  M.  instructor.  Microbiology    B  S  ,  Virginia 
Union  University.   1969.  M  S  .  University  ot  Maryland,   1976 
Power,  Daniel  J.  Assistant  Prolessor.  College  ol  Business 
and  Management   B  S  .  University  ol  Iowa,  1974.  MA  ,  1977, 
Ph  D  ,  University  of  Wisconsin,  1982 

Power,  Paul  W.  Associate  Prolessor.  Counseling  and 
Personnel  Services  B  A  ,  St.  Pauls  College.  1953.  M  S  .  San 
Diego  State  University.  1971.  Sc  D  .  Boston  University.  1974 
Prange,  Richard  E.  Prolessor.  Physics  and  Astronomy  M  S  . 
University  of  Chicago.  1955.  Ph  D  .  1958 
Prather,  Elizabeth  S.  Prolessor,  Food.  Nutrition  and 
Institution  Administration    BS.  Auburn  University,    1951,  MS. 

1955,  Ph  D  .  Iowa  State  University.  1963 
Pratt,    Minnie    B.    Lecturer,   Part-time,   Women's   Studies 
Program    B.A.,   University  of   Alabama   (Tuscaloosa).    1969, 
Ph  D  .  University  ol  North  Carolina  (Chapel  Hill),  1979 
Pressor,     Harriet    Prolessor,    Sociology     BA,    George 
Washington  University.  1959.  M  A  ,  University  ol  North  Carolina. 

1962;  PhD  .  Univensty  of  California  (Berkeley),  1969 
Preston.    David   G.   Assistant   instructor,   part-time    BS, 
Clarion  Slate  College,  1969  M  S  .  Ohio  University.  1972,  Ph  D 
University  ol  Maryland.  1978 

Preston,  Lee  E.  Prolessor.  College  ol  Business  and 
Management.  Director  of  Doctoral  Programs.  College  of 
Business  and  Management   BA,  Vanderbill  University.  1951, 

M  A  ,  Harvard  University,  1953,  Ph  D  .  1958 

Price,    Richard    Chairman   and   Professor,   History    BA . 

University  of  Sussex,   1965.  Ph  D  .  1968 

Procopiow,    Norma    Assistant    Professor,    English     B  A  , 

Marymount  College,  1952,  MA  ,  Catholic  University  ol  America. 

1962,  Ph  D  .  1974 

Prucha,  Ingmar  R.  Assistant  Prolessor.  Economics   M  A  . 

University  of  Vienna,  1973,  Ph  D  .  1977 

Pugliese,  Rudolph  E.  Professor,  Emeritus,  Communication 

Arts  and  Theatre    BA.  Miami  University  (Ohio).   1947.  MA, 

Catholic    University   of    America.    1949    PhD.    Ohio    Slate 

University,  1961 

Pugsley,     James     M.     Associate    Prolessor,    Electrical 

Engineering    A  B  .   Oberlm  College.    1958.   M  S  .   University  ol 

Illinois  (Urbana).  1958.  PhD.  1963 

Pumroy.  Donald  K.  Professor.  Counseling  and  Personnel 

Services    B  A  ,  University  of  Iowa.    1949,  M  S  .  University  ol 

Wisconsin.  1951.  Ph  D  .  University  of  Washington.  1954 

Purtillo,  James  M.  Assistant  Professor.  Computer  Science 

B  A  ,  Hirma  College.  1978,  M  A  .  Kent  State  University.  1980. 

Ph  D  .  University  ol  Illinois.  1986 

Quebedeaux.     Bruno.     Jr.     Prolessor    and    Chairman. 

Horticulture  B  S  .  Louisiana  Slate  University.  1962;  M  S  .  1963, 

Ph  D  ,  Cornell  University,  1968 

Quester,      George     H.     Prolessor     and     Chairperson. 

Government  and  Politics   A  B  ,  Columbia  College.  1958,  M  A  . 

Harvard  Umversily.  1964.  PhD,  1965 

Ouigley.  Herbert  G.  Lecturer.  Part-time.  College  ol  Business 

and  Management  B  A  ,  Rutgers  University,  1965  M  BA  .  1967 

DBA.  George  Washington  University.   1977 

Cfuintiere,   James   G.   Visiting  Professor.  Fire  Protection 

Engineering    B  S  .  New  Jersey  Institute  ol  Technology,   1962, 

M  S  .  New  York  University.  1966   Ph  D  ,  1970 

Rabenhorst.   Martin   C.   Assistant  Professor.  Agronomy 

B  S  .  University  ol  Maryland.  1975,  M  S  .  1978,  Ph  D  ,  Texas  A  & 

M  University.  1983 

Rabin.    Herbert    Director.    Engineering   Research   Center. 

Associate  Dean.  College  ol  Engineering,  Prolessor,  Electrical 

Engineering  B  S  ,  University  of  Wisconsin,  1950;  M  S  .  University 

of  Illinois.  1951    Ph  D  .  University  of  Maryland,   1959 


Racusen.  Richard  H.  Associate  Prolessor.  Botany   BS. 

"I    1970   MS.  1972   PhD     1975 
Redermacher,  Relnherd  Assistant  Prolessor.  Mechanical 

ii   University   Munich     1974.    MS. 
1977.  PhD     1981 
Redo,  George  T.  Adiunct  Prolessor.  Physics  and  Astronomy 

5  B  .  Massachusetts  Institute  ol  Technology.  1939.  S  M  .  194 1 , 
Ph  D  .  1943 

Ragan,  Robert  M.  Protessor.  Civil  Engineering  B  S  .  Virginia 
M'ititute      1955.    MS.    Massachusetts    Institute    ot 
gy.  1959   PhD  .  Cornell  Umversily.  1965 
Rahlll.  Michael  F  lime,  College  ot  Library  and 

inlormation  Services   B  A  .  Boston  College.   1986.  J  D  .  New 
York  Law  School.  1974,  M  S  L  S  .  Catholic  University  ot  America. 
1982 
Raina,  Ashok  Adiuncl  Prolessor.  Entomology  B  Sc  .  Jammu 

6  Kashmir    University   (India),    196.1     M  Sc  .    Aligarh   Muskm 

',  (India),   1967   PhD.  North  Dakota  Stale  University. 
1974 

Ramakrishnan.  I.  V.  Assistant  Prolessor.  Computer  Science 
B  S  .  Indian  Institute  ol  Technology.  1975.  M  S  .  Indian  Institute  ot 
Science.  1977.  Ph  D  .  University  ot  Texas  at  Austin,  1983 
Ramaty,  Reuven  Adiunct  Prolessor.  Physics  and  Astronomy 
BSc,  Tel-Aviv  University,  1961,  Ph  D  ,  Unrversity  of  California 
(Los  Angeles),  1966 

Ramsey,    Sheila    A.    Instructor.    Health   Education    BS, 
University  ot  Maryland,  1978.  M  A  ,  1981 
Ramsey,  S.  Robert  Associate  Prolessor.  Hebrew  and  East 
Asian  B  C  E  ,  Georgia  institute  ol  Technology.  1966.  M  A  .  Yale 
University.  1972.  M   Phil  ,   1972.  Ph  D  .  1975 
Ranald,   Ralph  A.   Associate  Prolessor    Government  and 
Politics  A  B  .  University  ot  California  (Los  Angeles).  1952,  MA, 
1954,  A  M  ,  Princeton  University.   1958,  Ph  D  ,   1961 
Rangarajan,  Nagarajan  Lecturer.  Mechanical  Engineering 
B  S  .  Indian  Naval  College  ol  Engineering,  1971,  M  S  ,  Queen's 
University  (Kingston.  Ontario.  Canada),  1979.  Ph  D  .  Iowa  State 
University.  1983 

Rao.  Desiralo  B.  Lecturer  Meteorology  B  Sc .  Andhra 
University.  1956.  M  Sc  .  1959.  M  S  .  University  ol  Chicago.  1962, 
PhD.  1965 

Rappoport,  Harold  K.  Lecturer,  Part-time.  College  ol 
Business  and  Management  B  S ,  Stevens  institute  of 
Technology,  1965,  MS.  University  ol  Maryland,  1970.  D  Sc  . 
George  Washington  University.  1980 

Rapport,  Michael  S.  Visilmg  Lecturer,  Part-time.  Physics  and 
Astronomy     BS.    Carnegie-Mellon    University,     1967.    MS. 
University  ot  Maryland.  1972.  PhD  .  1976 
Rassai.   Rassa  Lecturer,  part-time.  Electrical  Engtneenng 
B  S  .  University  ol  Maryland.  1973.  MS  .  1975 
Ratner.  Nan  Bernstein  Assistant  Professor.  Hearing  and 
Speech  Sciences  B  A  .  Jackson  College.  Tufts  University.  1974 
M  A  ,  Tempte  University,  1976,  Ed  D  .  Boston  University.  1982 
Raupp,  Michael  Assistant  Prolessor,  Entomology  B  S  .  Cook 
College.  Rutgers  University,    1975,   M  S  .  Rutgers  University. 
1977.  Ph  D  .  University  ol  Maryland.  1981 
Read,  Merrill  S.  Prolessor  and  Chairman,  Food,  Nutrition  and 
Institution  Administration   B  S  .  Northwestern  University.   1949 
M  S  .  Ohio  State  University.  1951.  Ph  D  .  1956 
Reaka,   Marjorle  L.  Associate  Professor.  Zoology    B  A  . 
University  ol  Kansas.   1965;  M  S  ,    1967.  Ph  D  ,  University  ol 
California  (Berkeley).  1975 

Rearlck,  W.  R.  Prolessor.  Art   BA.  New  York  University. 
1953,  M  A  .  1955.  Ph  D  .  Harvard  University.  1968 
Redish,  Edward  F.  Professor.  Physics  and  Astronomy  A  B  . 
Princeton  University,   1963.  Ph  D  .  Massachusetts  Institute  ul 
Technology.   1968 

Reed,  Robert  S.  Lecturer.  Part-time,  Mechanical  Engineering 
B  S  M  E  .  University  ol  Maryland.  1964,  M  S  M  E  .  1970.  Ph  D  . 
1978 
Reeves,  Mavis  M.  Associate  Prolessor.  Government  and 

Politics  B  A  .  West  Virginia  University.  1942  M  A  .  1943,  Ph  D  . 
University  ot  North  Carolina.  1947 

Regan,  Frank  Lecturer.  Part-time.  Aerospace  Engineering 
B  S  ,  Massachusetts  Institute  ol  Technology.  1957,  M  S  ,  1958 
Regan.    Thomas    M.    Prolessor,    Chemical   and   Nuclear 
Engineering   B  S  .  Tulane  University,  1963.  Ph  D  ,  1967 
Reggia,  James  A.  Assistant  Protessor,  Computer  Science. 
Associate  Prolessor,  Department  of  Neurology  UMBC    B  S  , 
University  ol  Maryland.   1971.  MD,  1975.  PhD,  1981 
Reichard,  Gary  W.  Assistant  Vice  President  lor  Academic 
Affairs.  University  ol  Maryland.  Associate  Prolessor.  History 
BA .   College   ol   Wooster    (Ohio),    1965.   M  A .    Vanderbill 
University.  1966,  Ph  D  ,  Cornell  University.  1971 
Reichelderfer,      Charles      F.      Associate      Prolessor. 
Entomology    BS.   Saint   Cloud  State   College.    1961.   MS, 
University  ol  Washington,  1963  Ph  D  .  University  ol  California 
(Riverside).  1968 

Reinhart.  Bruce  L.  Professor.  Mathematics  B  A  .  Lehigh 
University.  1952.  M  A  ,  Princeton  University.  1954,  PhD  .  1956 
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Reiser,   Martin  P.  Professor.  Electrical  Engineering    M  5  . 

Johannes  Gutenberg  Unrversitat.  Mainz.  W    Germany  .   1957, 

Ph  D  .  Johannes  Gutenberg  Universital.  1960 

Reiser,  Sheldon  Adjunct  Professor.  Part-time.  Food,  Nutrition 

and  Institution  Administration   B  S  ,  City  College  of  New  York. 

1953,  M  S  ,  University  of  Wisconsin.  1957,  Ph  D  .  1959 

Relter,    Harold   Visiting   Faculty.   Associate  Chairman   for 

Education.  Computer  Science  B  S  ,  Louisiana  Slate  University 

1964,  M  S  ,  Clemson  University,  1965,  Ph  D  .  1969 

Rentz,  Marie  S.  tatfuctor,  Spanish  and  Portuguese   AB. 

University  ol  North  Carolina,  1947.  M  A   Ouke  University,  1951 

Restorff,  Kathleen  A.  Visiting  Lecturer.  Part-time.  Physics 

and  Astronomy  B  A  ,  Central  Connecticul  Slate  College.  1971 

M  S  .  University  of  Maryland.  1975 

Retallack,   Joan  R.  Lecturer.  Part-lime,  General  Honors 

Program    8  A  .   University   ot   Illinois   (Urbana),    1963,   M  A  . 

Georgetown  University.  1976 

Reveal,   James   L.   Professor.   Botany    B  S .   Utah   Stale 

University.  1963,  M  S  ,  1965;  Ph  D  ,  Brigham  Young  University, 

1969 

Reynolds,  Robert  Adiunct  Associate  Professor.  Part-time. 

Food.  Nutrition  and  Institution  Administration   B  S  ,  Ohio  State 

University,  1965,  Ph  D  .  University  ot  Wisconsin,  1971 

Rhee,  Moon-Jhong  Prolessor.  Electrical  Engineering  B  S  . 

Seuol   University.    1958,    MS.   Seoul   University.    1960    PhD. 

Catholic  University  ot  America.  1970 

Rhoads,   David   J.   Associate  Professor.  Counseling  and 

Personnel  Services  B  A  .  Temple  University.  1954.  MA  ,  1958, 

Ed  D  .  University  of  Maryland.  1963 

Rib,  Harold  Senior  Research  Associate,  Civil  Engineering 

B  C  E  ,  City  College  of  New  York.  1953,  M  S  ,  Cornell  University 

1957.  Ph  D  .  Purdue  University.   1967 

Rlcart,     Glenn    Affiliate    Assistant    Professor.    Computer 

Science,  Director.  Computer  Science  Center  B  S  .  Case  Institute 

of  Technology,  1971,  M  S  .  Case  Western  Reserve  University. 

1973;  Ph  D  ,  University  of  Maryland.  1980. 

Richard.  Jean-Paul  Prolessor,  Physics  and  Astronomy  B  A  , 

Universite  Laval,  1956,  BS.  1960.  PhD  .  University  of  Paris. 

1963 

Richards,  Freddie  L.  Adjunct  Professor.  Agricultural  and 

Extension    Education     B  S ,    Alabama    ASM.    1966,    M  Ed . 

Tuskeegee  Institute.  1969;  Ph  0  .  Pennsylvania  State  University. 

1972 

Richardson,  William  C.  Assistant  Professor.  Art   B  F  A  . 

University    ol    North    Carolina.     1975,    MFA.    Washington 

University  (St.  Louis).  1977 

Riddick,   Carol  C.  Assistant  Professor.  Recreation    B  A  , 

Florida  Slate  University.  1970,  M  S  ,  1972,  Ph  D  .  Pennyslvania 

Slate  University.  1980 

Rldgway,  Whitman  H.  Associate  Prolessor,  History  A  B  . 

Kenyon  College.   1963.  M  A  ,  San  Francisco  Stale  College. 

1967.  Ph  D  .  University  ol  Pennsylvania.  1973 

Ridky,  Robert  W.  Associate  Prolessor.  Geology  B  S  .  State 

University    of    New    York    (Cortland),    1966.    M  S  .    Syracuse 

University.  1970.  Ph  D  .  1973 

Rimer.  J.  Thomas  Professor.  Hebrew  and  East  Asian  B  A  . 

Princeton  University.    1954.   MA  .  Columbia   University.    1969 

PhD.  1971 

Rinke,  Wolf  J.  Adiunct  Assistant  Professor.  Part-time.  Food. 

Nutrition  and  Institution  Administration   B  S  .  Drexel  University. 

1968.  MS.  Iowa  Slate  University.   1973.  PhD.  University  of 
Wisconsin,  1979 

Rltter,    Ronald   L.   Assistant   Prolessor.   Agronomy    BS. 

University    ol    Delaware.    1975.    M  S  .    North    Carolina    State 

University.  1977,  Ph  D  .  1979 

Rltzer,  George  Professor.  Sociology  B  A  ,  City  College  of 

New  York,    1962.  MA,  University  of  Michigan.    1964.  PhD. 

Cornell  University.  1968 

Rivera,   William   M.  Associate  Professor,  Agricultural  and 

Extension  Education   B  A  ,  University  ol  North  Carolina,  1955. 

M  A  .  American  University.    1959,  Ph  0  .  Syracuse  University. 

1974 

Rizzo,  John  R.  Lecturer.  Part-time.  College  ol  Library  and 

Information  Services  B  A  ,  University  of  Colorado.  1959.  M  A  . 

Ohio  Slate  University.  1961.  Ph  D  .  1964 

Roberson,  Bob  S.  Professor,  Microbiology  B  A  .  University 

North  Carolina.  1951.  PhD  .   1960 

Robertson.   Carol   E.   Associate  Professor.  Music    B  S 

Indiana  University.  1970,  M  A  .  1972.  Ph  D  .  1975 

Robertson,  Janet  H.  Assistant  to  the  Dean.  College  of 

Computer,  Mathematical  and  Physical  Sciences  B  S  .  University 

ol  Maryland.   1974    MM,   1979 

Robertaon-Tchabo.  Elizabeth  A.  Associate  Professor 

Human  Development   B  A  .  University  ot  Calgary.   1966.  M  Sc  , 

1967,  Ph  D    University  ol  Southern  California.  1972 

Robinson,  Eugene  S.  Assistant  Professor.  Communication 

Arts  and  Theatre   B  A  .  University  of  Maryland.   1973,  M  A  . 

1975.  Ph  D  .  1984 

Robinson,  James  A.  Associate  Prolessor    English   BA 

Kenyon  College    1967  M  A  .  University  of  Pennsylvania.  1968. 

Ph  D  .  Duke  University.  1975 


Robinson,  John  P.  Prolessor.  Sociology.  Director.  Survey 

Research  Center    B  A  ,  University  ol  Toronto  (St    Michael's 

College).  1957.  M  S  ,  Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute.  1959.  M  S  . 

University  ol  Michigan,  1963,  Ph  D,  1965 

Robl,  Martin  Assistant  Professor.  Pathology  0  V  M  .  Kansas 

State  University.   1964,  MS.  University  ol  Wisconsin.   1966. 

Ph  D  .   1968 

Robock,    Alan    Associate   Prolessor,    Meteorology    BA 

University  of  Wisconsin  (Madison),  1970.  M  S  .  Massachusetts 

Institute  of  Technology.   1974,  PhD  .   1977 

Rodenhuls,   David  R.  Associate  Professor.  Meteorology 

B  S  .  University  ot  California  (Berkeley).  1959  8  S  .  Pennsylvania 

State  University.  1960.  Ph  D  .  University  ol  Washington    1967 

Roderick,  Jessie  A.  Professor.  Curriculum  and  Instruction 

B  S  .  Wilkes  College.   1956.  M  A  ,  Columbia  University.   1957. 

Ed  D  .  Temple  University.  1967 

Rodriguez,   Santiago   Associate  Prolessor.  Music    B  M  . 

University  ol  Texas.  1973,  MM,  Julliard  School  ot  Music,  1975 

Rogolsky,  Saul  Associate  Professor.  Human  Development 

8A.  Harvard  University,   1948.  MA.  University  ol  Chicago. 

1953,  Ed  D  .  Harvard  University,  1963 

Rombach,   Hans   Dieter   Assistant  Professor.   Computer 

Science   B  S  .  University  ol  Karlsruhe.  1975,  M  S  ,  1978   Ph  D  , 

University  of  Kaiserslautern.  1984 

Roos,  Philip  G.  Professor,  Physics  and  Aslronomy  B  A  .  Ohio 

Wesleyan  University.   1960.  Ph  D  .  Massachusetts  institute  ol 

Techonology,  1964 

Roper,  James  B.  Assistant  Professor.  Housing  and  Design 

8  S  .  East  Carolina  University.  1961.  M  A  .  1963 

Rose,  William  K.  Professor.  Physics  and  Astronomy  A  B  . 

Columbia  University,  1957,  Ph  D  .  1963 

Rosecky,    Richard    B.    Lecturer.    Part-time.    College   ol 

Business   and   Management    8  S .   Drexel   University,    1964. 

MBA.  University  of  Pennsylvania.   1966.  Ph  D  .  University  of 

Maryland.  1983 

Rosen,  Merlam  Associate  Prolessor,  Dance  B  A  ,  University 

of  Illinois.   1948,  M  A  ,  University  ol  Maryland.   1965 

Rosenberg,  Jonathan  M.  Professor    Mathematics   A  B  . 

Harvard   College,    1972,   Math    Tripos,   Pt    III,   University   ol 

Cambridge   (England),    1973;   PhD,   University   of   California 

(Berkeley).  1976 

Rosenberg,    Karen    J.    instructor.   Hearing   and   Speech 

Sciences    BA.   Queens   College,    1974,    MA,   University  of 

Houston,  1975 

Rosenberg,   Morris  Prolessor.  Sociology    B  A  .  Brooklyn 

College.  1946.  M  A  .  Columbia  University.  1950.  Ph  D  .  1953 

Rosenberg,  Theodore  J.  Research  Professor.  Institute  for 

Physical  Science  and  Technology  BEE,  City  University  of  New 

York    (City   College).    1960.   Ph  D .   Unrversity   ol   California 

(Berkeley).  1965 

Rosenteld,    Azriel    Director    and    Prolessor.    Center    lor 

Automation  Research    BA.  Yeshiva  University.    1950.  MA. 

Columbia  University.  1951,  Ordination.  Yeshiva  University.  1952 

MHL.    1953.   MS.   Yeshiva   University,    1954.   OHL.    1955, 

Ph  D  .  Columbia  University.  1957 

Ross,  David  S.  Associate  Professor.  Agricultural  Engineering 

BS.  Pennsylvania  Stale  University.    1969.  MS.    1971    PhD. 

1973 

Ross,  George  Associate  Professor,  Music   8  Mus  .  Virginia 

Slate  College,  1961.  MM.  Eastman  School  of  Music.   1966, 

DMA.  1975 

Ross,  Martha  J.  Instructor.  Part-time.  History  8  A  ,  Alabama 

College  for  Women,  1945;  M  A  .  University  of  Maryland,  1978 

Ross,  Peggy  Adiunct  Assistant  Professor.  Agricultural  and 

Extension  Education    B  S  .  Mississippi  State  University,   1958 

M  A  ,  1968,  Ph  D  ,  Ohio  Stale  University,  1982 

Rossman,  James  A.  Instructor.  Economics   B  S  .  Portland 

Stale  University,  1975 

Roth,  Froma  P.  Associate  Professor,  Hearing  and  Speech 

Sciences   BA  .  Hunter  College.  1970,  MA  .  Queens  College, 

1972,  PhD  ,   1980 

Roush,  Marvin  L.  Prolessor  and  Chairman.  Chemical  and 

Nuclear  Engineering    8  Sc  ,   Ottawa  University.    1956.  Ph  0  . 

University  ot  Maryland.   1964 

Roussopoulos,     Nicholas     Associate     Prolessor     and 

Associate  Chairman,   Computer  Science    B  A  .  University  ol 

Athens    1969   M  S  .  Unrversity  ol  Toronto.  1973.  Ph  D  .  1976 

Rovelstad,    Howard    Professor    and    Director    Emeritus. 

Library   B  A  .  University  ol  Illinois  (Urbana).  1936   M  A  .  1937. 

B  S  L  S  .  Columbia  Unrversity.  1940 

Rowland,  Robert  J.,  Jr.  Professor  and  Chairman  Classics 

B  A  .  La  Salle  College.  1959.  M  A  .  Unrvensty  ol  Pennsylvania. 

1961.  PhD  .  University  ol  Pennsylvania.  1964 

Rozenbllt,  Marsha  L  Associate  Professor   History   B  A  . 

Barnard  College.   1971.  M  A  .  Columbia  University    1974.  M 

Phil.  1975   PhD  .  I960 

Rozmaryn,  Jacob  Lecturer.  Part-time.  Electrical  Enoneenng 

B  E  E  .  City  College  ol  New  York.  1972   M  E  E  .  1974   Ph  D 

1979 


Rubin.     Roger     H.     Associate     Prolessor     and     Acung 

Chairperson.  Family  and  Community  Development    B  A  .  City 

University    ol    New    York    (Brooklyn    College).     1965.    M  S . 

Pennsylvania  Slate  University.  1966.  Ph  D  .  1970 

Rubin,  Sharon  Assistant  Dean.  Undergraduate  Studies  B  A  . 

University  of  Chicago.  1965   M  A  .  1966   Ph  D  .  Unrversity  ol 

Minnesola.  1972 

Rubin,  Vivien  Assistant  Prolessor.  French  and  Italian  B  A  , 

London  University.    1955.  M  A  ,  University  of  Michigan.    I960. 

Ph  D  .  Unrversity  ot  California  (Berkeley).   1970 

Rudolph,  Daniel  J.  Prolessor.  Mathematics  B  S  .  California 

Institute  ol  Technology.   1972.  M  S  .  Slanlord  Unrversity.   1973. 

PhD.  1975 

Russek-Cohen,     Estelle    Associate    Prolessor.    AnmaJ 

Sciences    8  S  .  Slate  Unrversity  ot  New  York  (Stony  Brook). 

1972.  Ph  D  .  University  ol  Washington.  1979 

Russell,  Camilla  P.  Leclurer    French  and  Italian   Laurea. 

Padua  University  (Italy).  1960 

Russell.  Charlea  C.  Associate  Prolessor.  French  and  Italian 

B  A  ,  Oberlm  College.  1956.  M  A  .  Bryn  Mawr  College.  1964 

Ph  D  .  Harvard  University.  1970 

Russell,  John  D.  Prolessor.  English  A  B  .  Colgate  Unrversity. 

195  1   M  A    University  ol  Washington.  1956.  Ph  0  .  RutgersThe 

Slate  University.  1959 

Rutherford,  Charles  S.  Acimg  Assislam  Dean,  College  ol 

Arts  and  Humanities  Assistant  Professor.  English  BA   Carteton 

College    1962    MA  ,  Indiana  University.   1966   PhD     1970 

Rutter,  Lanl  A.  instructor.  Dance  B  A  .  University  of  Sydney. 

1980.  M  A  .  University  of  Utah.   1983 

Ruyle,  Nadlne  P.  Assistant  instructor.  Part  Time.  TextJes  and 

Consumer  Economics    B  S  .  University  of  Washington.    1963, 

M  S  ,  Oregon  State  University.   1973 

Ryden,    Einar    R.    Professor    Emeritus.    Agricultural    and 

Extension  Education    BA.  Augsburg  College.    1929.  PhD. 

Northwestern  University,   1947 

Ryder,  Margaret  N.  Assistant  Prolessor.  Physical  Education 

B  S  .  University  ol  North  Carolina  of  Greensboro.  1957.  M  A  . 

University  of  Michigan,    1961,  PhD.   University  ol  Maryland. 

1972 

Ryder,  Mark  Associate  Prolessor.  Dance 

Sachs,  Stephen  F.  Lecturer  &  Associate  Dean.  School  ol 

Architecture   8  Arch  ,  Ohio  University.  1968 

Sadler,  Brian  M.  Lecturer.  Part-time,  Electrical  Engineering 

B  S  ,  University  ol  Maryland.  1981   MS.  1984 

Sagoff,  Mark  Research  Associate.  Center  for  Philosophy  and 

Public  Policy  B  A  ,  Harvard  College.  1963  Ph  D  .  Unrversity  ol 

Rochester.  1970 

Salamanca,    Jack    H.    Prolessor.   English    Grad .   Royal 

Academy  ol  Dramatic  Art  (London),    1952,  Dipl  .  Unrversity  ol 

London,   1953.  Licentiate.  Graduate  School  ol  Drama  (Royal 

Academy  of  Music)  .  1954 

Sales,  Ruby  N.  Lecturer    Part-time.  Alio- American  StudttS 

B  A  .  Manhattanville  College.  1971 

Sallet.  Dlrse  W.  Prolessor   Mechanical  Engneerng   B  S  . 

George  Washington  University.  1961.  M  S  .  University  of  Kansas. 

1963  Ph  D  .  University  of  Stuttgart.  1966 

Salus,  Sharon  Ridley  instructor.  Maryland  Engtsh  institute 

B  A  ,  University  ol  Georgia.   1960.  M  A  .  American  University 

1974    A  M  L  S  .  University  ol  Michigan.  1980 

Samet,  Hanan  Professor,  Computer  Science  B  S  ,  Unrversity 

of  California  (Los  Angeles).   1970.  MS.  Stanford  University 

1975.  Ph  D  .  1975 

Sammons,  David  J.  Associate  Prolessor.  Agronomy  B  S  . 

Tults  University.    1968,  A  M  .  Harvard  University.    1972,  Ph  D  . 

University  of  Illinois.  1978 

Sampugna.   Joseph   Associate  Prolessor    Chemistry  and 

Biochemistry  B  A  ,  University  ol  Connecticut.  1959.  M  A  .  1962, 

PhD,  1968 

Sanborn,     H.     James    Assistant    Prolessor     Art     BA. 

Randolph-Macon  College.  1967.  MFA,  Pratt  institute.  1971 

Sanders,     Beverly    A.    Assistant    Prolessor.    Computer 

Science    B  S  .  University  ol  Southern  CaMorraa.   1960   M  S 

Harvard  University.  1982  Ph  D  .  1985 

Sanford,    Julie    P.    Assistant   Professor.   Curriculum   and 

Instruction  B  S  .  Texas  A  &  I  University    1972  MA.  1975  PhD. 

University  of  Texas  (Austin)    1977 

Sanford.    Robert   J.   Professor    Mechanea!  Engneenng 

BME.   George   Washogton   Urwersify     1962    MS  1965 

Ph  D  .  Cathokc  University  ol  America.  197 1 

Santa    Maria.    D.    Lain*   Associate   Prolessor.   Physical 

Education     B  A  .    Urwersity    ot    Pennsylvania      1953     M  Ed  . 

Temple  Unrversity.  1962  Ed  D  .  Uraversity  ol  Oregon.  1968 

Saracho.   Olivia   N.   Associate  Professor    Cuncutum  and 

Instruction  B  S  .  Texas  Woman  s  Urwersity   1967  M  Ed    1972 

Ph  D  .  University  of  Sknots.  1978 

Sargent.  Stuart  H.  Associate  Professor  Hebrew  and  Esst 

Asian    B  A .    University   of   Oregon     1968     M  A      Stsntord 

University    1974   Ph  D  .  1977 

Sarma.   Sankar   Das   Associate  Professor    Pnyecs  and 

Astronomy    B  S .  Urwersrty   ol  Calcutta     1973    M  S     Brown 

University    1976  Ph  D    1979 
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Sather.  Jtromc  O.  Associate  Professor  Mathematics  8  S  . 

Umvwsity  ot  Minnesota.   1957    M  S  .   1959   Ph  0  ,   1963 

Saunders,  Jama*  A.  Adjunct  Professor.  Entomology  B  A  . 

University  ol  South  Florida,    1971.  PhD.  Miami  University  ot 

Olio.  1975 

Saundara,   T.   Clark    Assistant  Professor.   Music    6FA. 

SUNY.    1977.   MFA.    SUNY   (Bullalo).    1978.    PhD.    Temple 

University    1984 

Sayra,  Clifford  L.,  Jr.  Professor.  Mechanical  Engineering 

B  S ,    Duke    University.     1947.     M  S  .    Stevens    Institute    ol 

Technology.  1950.  Ph  D  .  University  ot  Maryland.  1961 

Scales.  William  R.  Associate  Professor.  Counseling  and 

Personnel  Services  BSE.  Emporia  Stale  University  1959  M  S  . 

1963.  Ed  D  .  Indiana  University    1970 

Scanned,  Dal*  P.  Dean.  College  ol  Education.  Professor. 

Curriculum  and  Instruction  B  A  ,  The  University  of  Iowa,  1951. 

M  A  .  1955.  Ph  0  .  1958 

Schafer,  Jam**  A.  Professor.  Mathematics  B  S  .  University 

ol  Rochester.  1961.  PhD  .  University  ol  Chicago.  1965 

Sch*f*r,   William   D.   Associate  Professor.  Measurement. 

Statistics  and  Evaluation  B  A  .  University  of  Rochester.  1964. 

MA  .  1965  EdO  .  1969 

Scheie*,  Franklin  D.  Associate  Professor.  Horticulture  B  S  . 

Louisiana  State  University.  1959,  M  S  ,  Cornell  University.  1962. 

PhD  .   1963 

Schallert,  Joseph  Assistant  Professor.  Germanic  and  Slavic 

Languages    and    Literatures     B  A ,    University    of    Southern 

California    1973  M  A  .  Yale  University,  1974.  MA,  University  ol 

Calitornia-Berkeley.   1979,  Ph  D  .   1984 

Schilling,  David  R.  Associate  Professor,  Civil  Engineering 

BS.    Lehigh    University.     1961.    MS.    Drexel    Institute    of 

Technology.  1964,  PhD  ,  University  ot  Maryland.  1969 

Schick,   Allan   Professor,   School  of  Public   Affairs    B  A  . 

Brooklyn  College.   1956.  M  A  .  Yale  University.   1959.  Ph  D 

1966 

Schick,  Allan  G.  Assistant  Protessor.  College  of  Business 

and  Management   B  B  A  .  University  ot  Texas,   1960,  M  P  A  . 

1962.  MBA.  1975.  Ph  D  .  University  ol  Kansas.  1978 

Schindlar,  Alvln  W.  Professor  Emeritus.  Early  Childhood 

Elementary  Education  B  A  .  Iowa  State  Teachers  College,  1927, 

M  A  .  University  ol  Iowa.   1929.  Ph  D  .   1934 

Schlraldl,  Glenn  R.  Lecturer.  Health  Education   B  S  .  U  S 

Military   Academy   (West   Point).    1969,   M  S  ,   Brigham  Young 

University,  1976,  Ph  D  .  University  of  Maryland.  1983 

Schlaretzkl.   Walter   E.   Protessor  Emeritus,  Philosophy 

AB.    Monmouth   College,    1941     MA,    University   ot   Illinois 

(Urbana).  1942,  Ph  D  .  Cornell  University,  1948 

Schletlnger.  B.  Frank  Prolessor.  School  of  Architecture 

BS.  University  ot  Illinois   (Urbana),    1950.   M    Arch,  Harvard 

Graduate  School  ot  Design,  1954 

Schllmme,   Donald   V.  Associate  Protessor.  Horticulture 

B  S  .  University  of  Maryland.  1956.  M  S  ,  1961,  Ph  D  .  1964 

Schlossberg,     Nancy     K.     Professor.    Counseling    and 

Personnel    Services    BA,    Barnard    College.    1951,    Ed  D . 

Columbia  University,  1961 

Schmelssner,   Joanna   F.   Instructor,   Part-time,   English 

Assistant  to  the  Dean,  Graduate  Studies  and  Research   B  A  . 

Agnes  Scott  College.  1960,  M  A  .  Yale  University.  1962 

Schmldtleln,    Frank    A.    Assistant   Prolessor.    Education 

Policy.    Planning,    and    Administration     B  S ,    Kansas    State 

University.  1954,  M  A  ,  University  ot  California,  Berkeley.  1970. 

Ph  D  .  1979 

Schmldtmann,  Edward  T.  Adjunct  Associate  Prolessor. 

Entomology  B  A  .  California  State  University  (Humboldt),  1964. 

M  A  ,  1967,  Ph  D  .  University  ot  California  (Davis),  1974 

Schneider,  Benjamin  Professor.  Psychology   B  A  ,  Alfred 

University.  1960,  MBA.  University  ot  City  of  New  York.  1962, 

Ph  0  .  University  ol  Maryland,  1967 

Schneider,  David  I.  Associate  Professor.  Mathematics  AB, 

Oberl.n    College.     1959     Ph  D  .    Massachusetts    Institute    ot 

Technology,  1964 

Schoenbaum,  Samuel  Protessor.  English   BA.  Brooklyn 

College.  1947  M  A  ,  Columbia  University.  1949,  Ph  D  .  1953 

Scholnlck,  Ellin  D.  Protessor.  Psychology    A  B  ,  Vassar 

College   1958  Ph  D  ,  University  ol  Rochester.  1963 

Schonfeld.  Paul  M.  Associate  Prolessor.  Civil  Engineering 

B  S  ,  Massachusetts  Institute  ot  Technology,  1974,  M  S  .  1974; 

Ph  D  .  University  ol  California-Berkeley.  1978 

Schulman,     Joseph     R.     Lecturer    Part-time     Electrical 

Engineering    BEE.   City  College  ol   New  York.    1944;    MS, 

University  ot  Maryland.  1951 

SchulUe,  Charles  L.  Prolessor.  Part-time.  Economics  B  A  . 

Georgetown  University.   1948,  M  A  .   1950.  Ph  D  .  University  ol 

Maryland.  1960 

Schuma,  John  instructor.  Part-time.  Industrial.  Technological 

and  Occupational  Education   B  A  .  Chicago  State  University 

1964 

Schumacher,  Thomas  Protessor.  Music  B  Mus  .  Manhattan 
College.  1958   M  S  .  Juilliard  School  ot  Music.  1962 
Schumacher,  Thomas  L.  Associate  Professor.  School  ol 
Architecture  B  Arch  .  Cornell  University.  1963,  M  Arch  ,  1966 


Schurter,  Elene  S     »  lurer.  Part-time.  Housing  and  Design 

B  Arch  .  University  of  Maryland,   1981 

Schw»b.    Robert   Associate  Professor    Economics    B  A  . 

Grinnell  College.  1969  M  A    University  of  North  Carolina,  1971, 

Ph  D  .  Johns  Hopkins  University.   1980 

Schwartz,     Charles     W.     Associate    Prolessor.     Civil 

Engineering   B  S  C  E  ,  Massachusetts  Institute  ol  Technology. 

1974.  M  S  C  E  .  1977    Ph  D  .   1979 

Scott,   Leland   E.   Prolessor   Emeritus    Horticulture    B  S . 

University  ol  Kentucky.   1927,  M  S  ,  Michigan  State  III 

1929.  Ph  D  .  University  ol  Maryland,   1943 

Scott,  Thoma*  W.  Assistant  Prolessor.  Entomology  B  S  . 

Bowling    Green    Stale    University.    1973     M  S  .     1977     Ph  D  . 

Pennsylvania  State  University,   1981 

Sedlacek,   William   Associate  Protessor.  Counseling  and 

Personnel  Services.  Assistant  Director,  Counseling  Center  B  S  . 

Iowa  State  University.  1960,  MS  ,  1961,  Ph  D  ,  Kansas  State 

University,   1966 

Sedlacek,  William  E.  Associate  Prolessor,  Measurement. 

Statistics  and  Evaluation   BS.  Iowa  Slate.  1960.  MS.   1961 

Ph  0  .  Kansas  State.  1966 

Seefeldt,   Carol   A.   Professor.  Human  Development  and 

Curriculum  and  Instruction  B  A  .  University  ot  Wisconsin,  1956, 

M  A  ,  University  ol  South  Florida.   1968.  Ph  D  .  Florida  Slate 

University.  1971 

Segal,  David  R.  Prolessor.  Sociology  B  A  ,  Harpur  College. 

1962.  M  A  .  University  ol  Chicago,  1964,  Ph  D  ,  1967 

Segal,  Jerome  Research  Associate.  Center  for  Philosophy 

and  Public  Policy    B  A  ,  The  City  College  ol  New  York.   1964 

M  A  .  University  ot  Michigan,  1966,  Ph  D  ,  1975 

Segal,  Mady  W.  Associate  Protessor.  Sociology  8  A  .  City 

University  of  New  York  (Queens  College).  1965.  M  A  .  University 

ot  Chicago.  1967.  Ph  D  .  1973 

Segovia,  Antonio  V.  Associate  Protessor.  Geology   B  S  . 

Colorado  School  ol  Mines.   1956.  Ph  D  .  Pennsylvania  State 

University.  1963 

Seibel,   Ronald   J.  Associate  Professor.  Agricultural  and 

Extension  Education,  Director,  Institute  ol  Applied  Agriculture 

Associate  Prolessor,  industrial.  Technological  &  Occupational 

Education.  Acting  Assistant  Dean.  College  of  Agriculture  8  S  . 

University    of    Illinois.    (Urbana),    1957.    M  S .    1958.    Ph  D . 

University  of  Maryland.  1972 

Seldman,  Eric  Associate  Prolessor.  Special  Education  B  S  . 

New  York  University.   1947,  MA.    1948,  PhD,  University  ol 

Connecticut.  1964 

Seigel,  Arnold  E.  Director.  Instructional  Television. .  Electrical 

Engineering      BS.     University     ot     Maryland,      1944,     MS. 

Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology.  1947,  Ph  D  ,  Amsterdam 

University  (The  Netherlands).  1952. 

Selden,    Steven    Associate   Protessor.   Education   Policy, 

Planning  and  Administration   B  S  .  SUNY  (Oswego),  1963,  M  S  , 

Brooklyn  College,  1967,  M  A  ,  Columbia  University,  1970,  Ed.D  , 

1971 

Sellls,  Timoleon  K.  Assistant  Protessor,  Computer  Science 

BS,  National  Technical  University  ot  Athens  (Greece),  1982, 

M  S  .  Harvard  University.   1983.  Ph  D  .  University  ol  California 

(Berkeley).  1986 

Sengera,  Jan  V.  Prolessor.  Institute  for  Physical  Science  and 

Technology  B  Sc  .  University  ol  Amsterdam,  1952;  Ph  D  .  1962 

Serwer,   Howard  Protessor.  Music    A  B  .  Yale  University. 

1949,  Ph  D  .  1969 

Sewell,  Winifred  Lecturer  Part-time,  College  ot  Library  and 

Information  Services  B  A  .  State  College  ot  Washington,  1938, 

B  S      (L  S ).     Columbia     University.      1940.     D  Sc      (Hono). 

Philadelphia  College  of  Pharmacy  and  Science,  1979 

Shamma,  Shihab  Assistant  Protessor,  Electrical  Engineering 

B  S  .  Imperial  College.  1976,  M  S  .  Stanford.  1977,  Ph  D  ,  ,  1980 

Shankar,  Udaya  A.  Assistant  Professor,  Computer  Science 

B   Tech  .  Indian  Institute  ot  Technology.  1976.  M  S  .  Syracuse 

University.  1978.  PhD  .  University  ot  Texas  (Austin).   1982 

Shanks,  James  B.  Professor  Emeritus.  Horticulture   B  S  , 

Ohio  State  University.  1939,  M  S  .  1946.  Ph  D  ,  1949 

Shapiro,  Steven  Assistant  Professor.  Zoology   B  S  .  State 

University   ot   New   York    (Stonybrook),    1972,    MS.    Fairleigh 

Dickinson  University.  1977,  Ph  D  ,  Rutgers  University,  1980 

Shayman,    Mark    Allen    Associate   Prolessor,    Electrical 

Engineering     B  A  .    Yale    University,     1975,    S  M ,    Harvard 

University.  1977.  PhD  .   1981 

Sheldon,  Anne  L.  Lecturer,  Part-time.  College  of  Library  and 

Information  Services    B  A  .  Swathmore  College.    1967,  ML  S  , 

University  of  Maryland.  1973 

Sheler,  Jeffery  L.  Lecturer.  Part-time.  College  of  Journalism 

B  A  .  Michigan  State  University.  1971 

Shelton,  Harvey  W.  Affiliate  Assistant  Protessor,  Agricultural 

and  Extension  Education    B  S  .  Virginia  State  College.   1960, 

M  Ed  .  North  Carolina  State  Unrversity.   1969.  Ed  D  .  Virginia 

Polytechnic  Institute.  1976 

Sherman,   Lawrence  W.  Professor,  Institute  of  Criminal 

Justice  and  Criminology   B  A  .  Denison  University.  1970,  MA., 

University  ot  Chicago.  1970.  M  A  .  Yale  University.  1974.  Ph  0  . 

1976 


Sherron.  Gene  T.  B  S  8  A   University  ol  Florida  (Gainesville). 

1953  M  B  A    The  George  Washington  University    1968  DBA. 

1S76 

Shlfflet.  Ann*  L.  Lecturer.  Part-time.  Human  Development 

BS.  Brtdgeweter   College     1954    MA.   American  Unrversity. 

1971,  M  A  ,  Hood  College.  1978  Ph  D  .  University  ol  Maryland, 

1983 

Shirt,  Tlen-Mo  Associate  Professor.  Mechanical  Engineering 

6  S  .    National    Taiwan   Unrversity,    1970.    M  S  .    University    ot 

Southern    California.     1973.    Ph  D .    Unrversity    of    California 

1977 
Shirley,   Georg*  I.  Prolessor.  Music    8  S  .  Wayne  Stale 
University.  1955 

Shlrmohammadl,  Adel  Assistant  Protessor.  Agricultural 
Engineering  B  S  .  University  ol  Re/aeiyeh  (Iran).  1974,  M  S  . 
University  ol  Nebraska.  1977.  Ph  D .  North  Carokna  Slate 
University.  1982 

Shlve,  David  M.  Lecturer.  Classics  8  A  .  Pennsylvania  Stale 
University.  1970  M  A  .  1977.  Ph"D  .  University  ol  Toronto 
(Canada).  1985 

Shnaldarman,  B*n  Associate  Prolessor.  Computer  Science 
B  S  .  City  College  ol  New  York.  1968.  M  S  .  State  University  ol 
New  York  (Stony  Brook).  1972,  PhD  .  1973 
Shoenberg,  Robert  E.  Special  Assistant  lo  the  Vice 
Chancellor.  Academic  Allans  B  A  .  Amherst  College.  1957. 
M  A  .  University  ot  Michigan.  1958.  Ph  D  .  1962 
Shorb,  Mary  S.  Prolessor  Emeritus,  Poultry  Science  8  S  . 
College  ot  Idaho,  1928.  Sc  D  ,  Johns  Hopkins  University.  1933 
Shreeve.  Charles  A.  Prolessor.  Part-time.  Mechanical 
Engineering  8  E  .  Johns  Hopkins  University.  1935.  M  S  . 
University  of  Maryland.  1943 

Shue,     Henry    Senior    Research    Associate.    Center    lor 
Philosophy  and  Public  Policy   AB,  Davidson  College.  1961. 
M  A  .  Princeton  University.  1966  Ph  D  .  1970 
Shukla,  Jagadlsh  Prolessor.  Meteorology   B  Sc  .  Banaras 
Hindu  University  (India).  1962.  M  Sc  .  1964.  Ph  D  .  1971.  Sc  D  . 
Massachusetts  Institute  ol  Technology.  1976 
Shyles,  Leonard  C.  Assistant  Protessor,  Communication 
Arts  and  Theatre   B  A  ,  Brooklyn  College  (City  ot  New  York). 
1971.  M  S  .  1975.  Ph  D  .  Ohio  State  University,  1981 
Slegrlst,  Henry  G.,  Jr.  Associate  Prolessor,  Geology  B  A  . 
Lehigh  University,   1956.  MS.  Pennsylvania  State  University. 
1959.  PhD.  1961 

Sleling,  Fred  W.  Instructor.  Part-time.  Agricultural  and 
Extension  Education  B  S  ,  University  ot  Maryland.  1936.  M  S  . 
1938 

Slgall,  Harold  F.  Protessor.  Psychology  B  S  .  City  University 
ot  New  York  (City  College).  1964;  Ph  D  .  University  ol  Texas. 
1968 

Silbergeld,  Sam  Adjunct  Professor.  Part-time.  Sociology 
B  S  ,  University  ol  Chicago,  1939,  M  S  ,  University  ol  Illinois. 
1941.  Ph  D  ,  1943.  M  D  .  Duke  University.  1954 
Sllio,  Charle*  B.,  Jr.  Associate  Professor.  Electrical 
Engineering  B  S  E  E  ,  University  of  Notre  Dame.  1965,  MS  E  E  , 
1967.  PhD  .  1970 

Silverman,  Joseph  Professor,  Chemical  and  Nuclear 
Engineering  B  A  ,  City  University  ot  New  York  (Brooklyn).  1944; 
MA  .  Columbia  University.  1948,  Ph  D  .  1951 
Slmms,  Betty  H.  Prolessor.  Special  Education  B  A  .  Hams 
Teachers  College.  1947.  M  A  ,  University  ol  Michigan.  1955. 
Ed  D  ,  University  of  Maryland.  1962 

Simon,  Julian  L.  Professor.  College  ot  Business  and 
Management  B  A  .  Harvard  University.  1953,  MB  A  .  University 
ol  Chicago.  1959.  PhD,  1961 

Sincell,  C.  John  instructor.  Communication  Arts  and  Theatre 
B  A  .  University  ot  Maryland.  1961;  M  A  .   1984 
Sisler,    Hugh    D.    Prolessor,   Botany    B  S .   University   ol 
Maryland.  1949,  MS,  1951.  Ph  D  .  1953 
Skard,  John  Arthur  J.  Assistant  Professor.  Physics  and 
Astronomy    Cand    Mag .    University   of   Oslo,    1966,    M  A , 
University  ol  California  (Santa  Barbara),  1970,  Ph  D  .  1973 
Skuja,  Andrl*  Associate  Professor  and  Associate  Chairman. 
Physics  and  Astronomy   B  Sc  ,  University  ol  Toronto.   1966, 
Ph  0  .  University  ot  Calilornia  (Berkeley).  1972 
Slater,   Robert  O.  Assistant  Protessor.  Education  Policy. 
Planning  and  Administration    AB.  Harris  Teachers  College. 
1975.  Ed  M  .  Harvard  University.   1976,  Ph  D  .  University  ol 
Chicago.  1983 

Slater,  Sueanne  V.  Lecturer.  School  ot  Public  Affairs,  BA  , 
Smith  College.  1975.  MBA .  Cornell  Graduate  School  ol 
Management.  1979 

Slater,  Wayne  H.  Assistant  Prolessor,  English  and 
Curriculum  and  Instruction  B  S  ,  University  ol  Minnesota  (Drtuth), 
1967.  M  A  ,  1972,  Ph  D  ,  University  of  Minnesota  (Minneapolis). 
1982 

Slaughter,  John  B.  Chancellor,  University  of  Maryland, 
Protessor,  Electrical  Engineering  B  S  .  Kansas  State  University, 
1956.  M  S  ,  University  of  California  (Los  Angeles),  1961  Ph  D  . 
University  of  California  (San  Diego).  1971  D  Sc  (Hon).  Texas 
Southern  University.  1984,  D  Sc  (Hon),  University  of 
Massachusetts  (Amherst).  1983  D  Sc  (Hon).  Wayne  State 
University.  1983.  D  Sc  (Hon),  University  ol  Notre  Dame.  1982 
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Slaughter,  Leon  H.  instructor.  Agronomy  B  S .  Howard 
University.   1973   MS.   1975 

Slawsky,  Milton  M.  Vis.tmg  Lecturer,  Part-time.  Physics  and 
Astronomy  B  S  ,  Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Institute,  1933,  M  S  , 
Calilomia  Institute  ol  Technology,  1936,  PhD.  University  ol 
Michigan,  1938 

Slawsky,  Zaka  I.  Prolessor.  Part-time.  Physics  and 
Astronomy  B  S  .  Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Institute.  1933.  M  S  , 
Calilomia  Institute  ol  Technology.  1935.  Ph  D  .  University  ol 
Michigan.  1938 

Sloan,  Muriel  R.  Prolessor.  Physical  Education.  Assistant 
Vice  Chancellor.  Academic  Altairs  B  A  .  Hunter  College  (New 
York).   1947.  MA.  Teachers  College  (Columbia  Un<- 
1948.  Ph  0  .  University  ol  Wisconsin.  1958 
Slote,  Michael  Prolessor  and  Chairman.  Philosophy   A  B  . 
Harvard  College.  1961,  PhD  .  Harvard  University,  1965 
Slud.    Eric    V.    Associate   Prolessor,    Mathematics    BA. 
Harvard   College.    1972.    PhD.    Massachusetts   Institute   ot 
Technology,  1976 

Small.  Virgil  W.  Adiunct  Assistant  Prolessor.  Agronomy 
BA,  Earham  College,  1974  MS.  Montan  Slate  University. 
1979,  PhD.  1981 

Small,  Eugene  B.  Associate  Prolessor.  Zoology  B  A . 
Wayne  Slate  University.  1953.  M  S  ,  1958.  Ph  D  .  University  ol 
Calilomia  (Los  Angeles).  1964 

Smead,   Edwin  H.  Lecturer.  Alro-Amencan  Studies    B  A  . 
University  ol  Maryland.  1970.  M  A  .  1972,  Ph  D  ,  1979 
Smith,  Barry  D.  Prolessor.  Psychology   B  S  .  Pennsylvania 
State  University.  1962.  M  A  .  Bucknell  University.  1964,  Ph  D  . 
University  ol  Massachusetts.  1967 

Smith,  Betty  F.  Prolessor  and  Chairman.  Textiles  and 
Consumer  Economics  B  S  ,  University  ol  Arkansas,  1951.  M  S  . 
University  ol  Tennessee,  1956,  Ph  D  .  University  ol  Minnesota. 
1960.  Ph  D  .  1965 

Smith,  Carl  A.  Assistant  Prolessor.  Computer  Science  B  S  . 
ly  ol  Vermont.  1972,  M  S  .  SUNY  (Buffalo).  1975.  Ph  D  . 
1979 

Smith.  Charlotte  W.  Lecturer.  Part-time.  History  A  B . 
Rocklord  College.  1942.  M  A  .  University  ot  Chicago.  1943. 
Ph  D  .  1953 

Smith,  Douglas  A.  Associate  Prolessor,  institute  ot  Criminal 
Justice  and  Criminology  A  B  .  Florida  Atlantic  University.  1978. 
A  M  .  Indiana  University,   1980.  Ph  D  .  1982 
Smith,  Elbert  B.  Prolessor.  History  A  6  .  Maryville  College. 
1940.  A  M  .  University  ol  Chicago.  1947.  Ph  D  .  1949 
Smith,    Gary    L.    Instructor.    Agricultural    Engineering    B  S  . 
Pennsylvania  State  University.   1973    M  S  .  1975 
Smith,  Georgia  R.  Anstlne  Lecturer  Part-time.  Music  B  A  . 
Dickinson  College.        .MM.  Peabody  Conservatory,  1979 
Smith,      James      M.      Assistant     Instructor.     Industrial. 
Technological   and   Occupational   Education    B  S  .    California 
State  College.  1982 

Smith,  Kenneth  G.  Assistant  Prolessor,  College  ot  Business 
and  Management  B  S  .  University  of  Rhode  Island.  1970, 
MBA.  1972.  Ph  D  .  University  ot  Washington.  1983 
Smith,  Mark  A.  Assistant  Protessor,  Civil  Engineering  B  S  . 
Oklahoma  State  University.  1980.  MS.  1981,  Ph  D  .  University 
of  Texas  at  Austin.  1983 

Smith,  Martha  Assistant  Protessor.  English  B  A  .  Livingston 
College  (Rutgers  University).  1977.  M  A  .  Rutgers  University. 
1982.  Ph  D  .  1985 

Smith,  Michael  V.  Lecturer.  College  ot  Journalism  AM. 
University  ol  Chicago.  1980 

Smith,  Mildred  F.  Associate  Protessor.  Agricultural  and 
Extension  Education  BS.  Mississippi  State  University.  1964 
M  Ed  .  University  ol  Florida.  1967.  Ph  D  .  University  of  Maryland. 
1978 

Smith,  Paul  J.  Associate  Professor.  Mathematics  B  S  . 
Drexel  Institute  ol  Technology,  1965,  M  S .  Case-Western 
Reserve  University.   1967   Ph  D  .  1969 

Smith,  Ralph  W.  Lecturer.  Recreation  BS.  Western 
Maryland  College.  1965.  M  S  .  University  of  Illinois.  1967,  Ph  D  , 
The  Pennsylvania  State  University.  1984 
Smith,  Ruth  B.  Assistant  Prolessor.  College  of  Business  and 
Management  B  A  .  Agnes  Scott  College.  1970,  MBA,  Georgia 
State  University.  1977.  Ph  0  .  1982 

Smith,  Theodore  G.  Director  and  Professor.  Chemical  and 
Nuclear  Engineering  B  E  S  .  John  Hopkins  University.  1956 
M  E  S  .  1958.  D  Sc  .  Washington  University.  1960 
Smith-Gill  Sandra  J.  Adiunct  Associate  Prolessor.  Zoology 
B  S  .  University  ol  Michigan  1965  M  S  .  1966  Ph  D  .  1971 
Snlpp.  Matthew  C.  Assistant  Prolessor.  Sociology  AB. 
University  of  Calilomia,  1974  M  S  ,  University  ol  Wisconsin. 
1976.  PhD.  1981 

Snow.  George  A.  Prolessor.  Physics  and  Astronomy  B  S  . 
City  University  ol  New  York  (City  College).  1945.  M  A  .  Princeton 
University    1947  Ph  0  .  1949 

Snyder.  Oavld  B.  Assistant  Prolessor.  College  ol  Veterinary 
Medicine  B  S  .  University  ol  West  Virginia.  1975.  M  S  .  University 
ol  Maryland    1978  Ph  D  .  1983 


Soares,    Joseph    H.    Jr.    Professor.    Poultry    Science 

Coordinator.  Graduate  Program  m  Nutritional  Sciences   B  S  . 

University  ol  Maryland.   1964    M  S  .  1966   Ph  D  .  1968 

Soberon-Ferrer,  Horaclo  Assistant  Prolessor.  Textiles  and 

Consumer  Economics  Licentiature.  University  ol  Mexico.  1975. 

M  S  ,  Clemson  University.  1980,  Ph  D  .  1986 

Soergel,    Oagobert    iiolessor.   College   ol   Library   and 

Intormation  Services   B  S  .  University  of  Freiburg.  1960.  M  S  . 

1964   Ph  D  .  1967 

Solomos,  Theophanes  Professa  Horticulture  B  S   Athens 

College  ol   Agriculture  (Greece),    1956.   MS.    1957,   PhD. 

Cambridge  University  (England).  1963 

Solow,   Max   Le  turei    Part-time,  Physics  and  Aslronomy 

B  E  E  E  .  George  Washington  Umveisity.    1943    M  S  .    1950 

Ph  D  .  Catholic  University,  1957 

Soltan,    Karol   E.   Assistant   Professor.   Government   and 

Politics     B  A  .    Harvard   University.    1972,    M  A  .    Sociology. 

University  ol  Chicago.  1978.  MA.  Public  Policy.  1981,  PhD. 

1982 

Sommer,    Holger    T.    Associate    Professor.    Mechanical 

Engineering    M  E  .    Technical   University   (Aachen.   Germany), 

1974.  PhD  .   1979 

Soobltsky,  Joel  R.  Adiunct  Associate  Prolessor.  Agricultural 

and  Extension  Education  B  S  ,  University  ol  Connecticut.  1962, 

MS.    Kansas    State    University.     1963.    PhD.    Ohio    State 

University.   1971 

Sorokln,   Constantine  A.  Research  Prolessor  Emeritus. 

Botany  A  B  .  Don  Institute,  1927,  M  A  .  Academy  ol  Sciences 

(Moscow).  1936.  Ph  D  ,  University  ol  Texas.  1955 

Sosnowskl,    Saul   Prolessor  and  Chairman.   Spanish  and 

Portuguese  B  A  .  University  ol  Scranton.  1967,  M  A  ,  University 

ol  Virginia.  1968,  Pn  D  ,  1970 

Soubra,  Badih  C.  Assistant  Prolessor.  College  ol  Business 

and  Management    BA,   American  University  (Beirut),    1975 

MBA.  University  ot  Southern  Calilomia,  1977,  Ph  D  .  New  York 

University,   1985 

Soyer,  David  Prolessor.  Part-time.  Music  Member.  Guarneri 

Quartet. 

Spalding,    Carol    A.    instructor.    Zoology    B  S .    Gordon 

College.   1964    M  S  .  University  ol  Maryland.  1970 

Sparks,    David   S.   Prolessor.  History.   Vice  President  lor 

Graduate  Studies  and  Research  BA  .  Gnnneil  College.  1944, 

M  A  .  University  ot  Chicago.  1945,  Ph  D  .  1951 

Sparks,  Richmond  L.  Assistant  Prolessor.  Music   BME  . 

Illinois  State  University,   1977,  MM,  Arizona  State  University. 

1984 

Spear,  Marilyn  G.  instructor.  Industrial.  Technological  and 

Occupational  Education  B  A  .  University  ot  Northern  Colorado 

(Greeley),  1961 

Speece,  Deborah  L.  Assistant  Professor.  Special  Education 

B  S  .  Bowling  Green  State  University.  1974  M  Ed  ,  1978,  Ph  D  . 

University  ol  North  Carolina  (Chapel  Hill).  1984 

Spelcher,       Suzanne      Instructor.      Part-time.      Human 

Development  A  B  .  Marywood  College.  1972.  M  Ed  .  University 

of  Maryland,   1976,  Ph  D  ,  1984 

Spiegel.  Gabrielle  M.  Associate  Protessor.  History   BA. 

Bryn  Mawr  College.   1964.  MAT.  Harvard  University.   1965. 

M  A  .  Johns  Hopkins  University.  1969   Ph  D  .  1974 

Spiro,  Marie  Associate  Professor.  Art  B  A  .  Wilson  College. 

1955   M  A     Institute  ol  Fine  Arts.  1961.  Ph  D  .  1975 

Splvak,    Steven    M.    Protessor.   Textiles   and   Consumer 

Economics  B  S  .  Philadelphia  College  of  Textiles  and  Science. 

1963,   M  S  .   Georgia   Institute   of   Technology,    1965.   Ph  D  . 

University  ol  Manchester,  1967 

Splalne,  John  E.  Associate  Protessor.  Education  Policy. 

Planning  and  Administration  B  A  .  University  of  New  Hampshire. 

1963.  M  A  .  1965.  Ed  D  .  Boston  University.  1973 

Splalne,   Pamela  A.   Le  turei    Part-time.  General  Honors 

Program    B  S  .   University   ol  New  Hampshire,    1965.   M  Ed 

University  ol  Maryland.  1975.  PhD  .  1979 

Spokane,  Arnold  R.  Associate  Professor.  Counseling  and 

Personnel    Services     BA.    Ohio    University.    1970,    M  S  Ed  , 

University  ol  Kentucky,  1972,  Ph  D  .  Ohio  State  University.  1976 

Sprague,  Marsha  W.  instructor.  Maryland  English  Institute 

B  A  .  Lake  Erie  College.  1973.  M  A  .  University  ot  Minnesota, 

1981 

Ssemakula,   Emmanuel  Assistant  Prolessor.  Mechanical 

Engineering  B  S  .  University  of  Manchester.  1980  MS.  1981 

Ph  D  .  1984 

Stairs,  Allen  Associate  Protessor,  Philosophy  B  A  ,  University 

ol  New  Brunswick    1973   MA  .  University  ol  Western  Ontario 

1975,  Ph  D  .  1978 

Staley,   Gregory  A.   Associate  Prolessor.  Classics    BA. 

Dickinson  College     1970    M  A .   Pnnceton   University.    1973 

PhD.  1975 

Stant,    Margaret    A.    Assistant   Protessor   Ementa.   Early 

ChMhood  Elementary  Education  6  S  .  University  ol  Maryland 

1952  M  Ed  .  1955 

Stark,  Francis  C.  Jr.  Prolessor  Emeritus.  Horticulture  B  S  . 

Oklahoma  Slale  University   1940,  M  S  .  Urwersity  ol  Maryland 

1941    PhD,   1948 


Stark,  William  A.  Assistant  Prolessor.  Coiege  ol  Business 

and  Management  B  A  .  Christ's  Coiege  (Cambridge.  England). 

1972   MBA.  Manchester  Business  School  (England).   1974 

Ph  D  .  Umveisity  ol  Manchester.  1983 

Stacker,  Floyd  Lecturer.  Part-time.  Physics  and  Aslronomy 

B  S  .    Massachusetts    institute    ol    Technology.     1963     M  S  . 

Harvard    1965,  Ph  D  ,  .  1968 

Steel,    Donald    H.    Prolessor.   Physical   Education    B  A . 

Trenton  Slale  Coflege.  1955  M  A  .  University  ot  Maryland.  1957. 

Ph  D  .  Louisiana  State  University.  1964 

Steele,  Robert  E.  Associate  Protessor.  Psychology   B  A  . 

Morehouse    College.     1965     M  Div .    Episcopal    Theological 

School.  1968.  MPH  .  Yale  University.  1971  MS  .  1974.  PhD. 

1975 

Staftian.    John   Amea   Professor   and  Dean.   School  ol 

Architecture    B    Arch .  University  ol  Pennsylvania.    1957.  M 

Arch  .  Harvard  Graduate  School  ot  Design.  1967 

Stein,  Daniel  C.  Assistant  Protessor    Microbiology    BS. 

University  ol  Notre  Dame.  1977.  M  S  .  University  ol  Rochester. 

1981    PhD  .  1981 

Steinberg,  Helen  K.  Lecturer.  Part-time.  Special  Education 

B  S  .  University  ol  Connecticut.  197 1  M  S .  Bank  Street  Coiege. 

1971 

Steinberg,  Phillip  H.  Prolessor.  Physics  and  Astronomy 

BS.    University    of    Cincinnati.     1954.    PhD.    Northwestern 

University.  1959 

Stelner,    Paul    W.    Associate    Prolessor.    Botany     BA. 

Gettysburg  College.  1964,  M  S  .  Cornell  University.  1969.  Ph  D  . 

1976 

Steinhardt,    Arnold    Professor.    Part-time.    Musk;     Artist 

Diploma.   Curtis  Institute  of  Music.    1959,   Member.  Guarneri 

Quartet. 

Steinhauer,  Allen  L.  Prolessor  and  Chairman  Entomology 

B  S  A  .   University   ol   Manitoba.    1953.   M  S  .   Oregon   State 

University.  1955   PhD.  1958 

Stelnman,  Robert  M.  Prolessor.  Psychology  DDS.  Swt 

Louis  University.  1948.  M  A  .  New  School  For  Social  Research. 

1962,  Ph  0  .  1964 

Stellmacher.    Karl    L.   Protessor   Emeritus.   Mathematics 

Abitunenten.    Gymnasium    Sundense.     1927     Staals-Examen. 

University  ol  Goltingen.  1933.  Ph  D  .  1936 

Stenstrom,  Joe  Ann  Lecturer  Part-time.  Coiege  ol  Ltxary 

and  Intormation  Services   B  A  .  Seattle  Pacific  Coiege.  1966. 

M  Ed .   University  ol   Washington.    1965.   MLS.   University   ol 

Maryland.   1968 

Stephens,    Debra    L.    Assistant    protessor.    Coiege    ol 

Business   and  Management    B  A  .    The  University  ol   Texas 

(Austin).  1975.  M  A  ,  The  University  ol  Chicago.  1981.  PhD. 

1983 

Stephens,  E.  Robert  Prolessor  Education  Pokey.  Ptanrxng 

and  Administration    B  S  .   Mormngside  Coiege.    1952.  MS  . 

Drake  University.  1958.  Ph  D  .  University  ot  Iowa.   1966 

Stepp.  Carl  S.  Assistant  Professor.  Coiege  ol  Joumaksm 

B  A  .  University  ol  South  Carolina.  1970  M  A  .  1972 

Stern,    Joshua    Visitmg   Lecturer   Part-tme.   Physcs   and 

Aslronomy  B  S  .  City  Coiege  ol  New  York.  1935 

Sternberg.   Yaron   M.  Prolessor.  Owl  Engmeenng    BS. 

University  ol  Illinois.  1961   M  S    University  ol  Caxtoma  (Davis) 

1963  PhD.  1965 

Sternhelm,  Charles  E.  Prolessor.  Psychology   B  A  .  City 

University   ol   New   York   (Brooklyn   Coiege).    1961     PhD. 

University  ol  Rochester.  1967 

Stettner-Eaton,     Bobbi     Research     Assistant.     Special 

Education   B  S  .  University  of  Maryland.  1972.  M  A     1981 

Stevens,  George  A.  Prolessor.  Agricultural  and  Resource 

Economics    BS.   Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute     1941    PhD 

University  ot  Maryland,   1957 

Stewart,  Daryl  G.  Assistant  to  the  Dean.  Health  Prolessons 

Advising.  Undergraduate  Studies  B  S  .  Cornel  University   1956 

Ph  D  .  1959 

Stewart,   Gilbert   W.   Prolessor.  Computer   Science  and 

Institute  lor  Physical  Science  and  Technology  A  B  .  University  ol 

Tennessee.  1962.  Ph  D  .  1968 

Stewart,  Jamea  M.  Prolessor.  Chemistry  and  Bochenvstry 

B  A  .  Western  Washington  CoSege.  1953   Ph  D  .  Umvers.lv  ol 

Washington.  1958 

Stewart.    Larry   E.    Associate   Prolessor   and   Chermen 

Agricultural    Engineering     B  S  A  E  .    West    Vrgna    Urwersity 

1960   MS.  1961    Ph  D  .  University  ol  Maryland    1972 

Stewart.    Sylvia    Assistant   to   the    Vee    Chancesor    lor 

Administrative  Affairs  Afhkale  Assistant  Prolessor.  Counsebng 

and  Personnel  Services  B  A  .  Berea  Coiege.  1968.  M  S  .  Otao 

University.  1971   Ed  D  .  Northern  Colorado  University.  1977 

Stielow.    Frederick    J.    Assistant  Protessor.   Coiege  ol 

Library  and  miormation  Services  6  A  .  mckena  unrveraty  (South 

Bend).  1971MA.>ncx«Unrver»ity(Bloomngton|.  1972.  Ph  D  . 

1977    MLS.  Urwersity  ol  Rhode  Island  (Kngston).  1980 

Stifel.  Peter  B.  Associate  Prolessor  Geology  B  S  .  Cornel 

Urwersity    1958  Ph  D    Uraversily  ot  Utah    1964 


Twigg,  Bernard  A. 
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Stone,  Clarence  N.  Professor.  Urban  Studies,  Professor. 

Government  and  Politics    A  B  .  University  ot  South  Carolina. 

1957   M  A    Duke  University    I960,  PhD  .  1963 

Stotta.  David  P.  Jr   Assistant  Professor.  Computer  Science 

B  S  .  University  ol  Richmond.  Summa  Cum  Laude.  1979.  M  S  . 

University  ot  Virym.a    1981    Ph  D  .   1985 

Slough,     Konneth    F.    Associate    Professor,    md 

Technological  and  Occupational  Education    B  S  .   Ml 

State  College   1954.  M  Ed  .  Pennsylvania  State  University.  1961 

Ed  D  .  University  ol  Maryland.   1969 

Stowasser,     Karl    Associate    Professor,    History     PhD. 

»  Muenster.  1966 
Stow*.  Laura  Assistant  Professor.  Communication  Arts  and 
Theatre   B  A  .  University  ol  Caktornia  (Davis)    1980    UFA 
University  ot  California  (Irvine),  1983 

Strand,  Ivar  E.  Jr.  Associate  Professor.  Agricultural  and 
Resource  Economics  B  A  .  University  of  Rochester.  1967.  M  A  , 
University  ot  Rhode  Island.  1971  Ph  D  .  1975 
Strang*.  Elizabeth  Lecturer,  Communication  Arts  and 
Theatre  B  A  ,  University  ol  Mississippi,  1982.  M  F  A  ,  University 
ol  Virginia.  1986 

Straaburg.  Georgia  L.  Lecturer.  Part-time.  Women's  Studies 
Program  B  A  .  American  University.  1974,  MA  .  Hood  College. 
1976 
Straszhelm,  Mahlon  R.  Professor.  Economics  B  S  .  Purdue 

161  Ph  D  .  Harvard  University.  196S 
Strauch,  Gabriele  L.  Assistant  Professor.  Germanic  and 
Slavic  Languages  and  Literatures  B  A  ,  Saarbrucken  (West 
Germany).  1969.  M  A  .  Southern  Illinois  University  (Carbondale). 
1975,  Ph  D  .  University  ol  Wisconsin  (Madison),  1984 
Straw,  Philip  K.  Lecturer  Part-time.  General  Honors 
Program  B  A  ,  University  ol  Kentucky  (Lexington),  1967,  M  A  . 
University  ot  Maryland.  1982 

Street,  Oman  E.  Professor  Emeritus.  Agronomy  B  S  .  South 
Dakota  State  College.  1924.  M  S  .  Michigan  State  College.  1927 
PhD.  1933 

Streett,    Theodore    P.    Instructor,    Institute    of    Applied 
Agriculture   B  S  .  University  ot  Maryland,  1973,  M  S  .  1978 
Streln,     William     Assistant    Professor.    Counseling    and 
Personnel  Services  B  S  .  Pennsylvania  State  University.  1970. 
M  S  .  1973.  D  Ed  .  1979 

Strange,  Arthur  J.  Instructor.  Industrial.  Technological  and 
Occupational  Education  B  S  .  Bradley  University,  1949,  MS. 
1950 

Strlcklln,  W.  Ray  Associate  Professor.  Animal  Sciences 
B  S  University  ol  Tennessee.  1968.  M  S  ,  1972;  Ph  D  . 
Pennsylvania  State  University,  1975 

Strlffler.  Charles  D.  Professor,  Electrical  Engineering 
BSE.  University  of  Michigan.  1961.  M  S  E  .  1963;  Ph  D  .  1972 
Strobell,  Adah  P.  Associate  Professor.  Recreation  B  A  .  San 
Francisco  State  College.  1953.  M  S  ,  University  of  California  (Los 
Angeles),  1958,  Ph  D  .  University  of  Illinois  (Urbana).  1966 
Struna,  Nancy  L.  Assistant  Professor.  Physical  Education. 
8  S  ,  University  ol  Wisconsin.  1972,  MA  .  University  of  Maryland. 
1975.  Ph  D  .  1979 

Stuart,  William  T.  Assistant  Professor.  Anthropology  B  A  , 
George  Washington  University,  1961;  Ph  D  ,  University  ol 
Oregon.  1971 

Stunkard,  Clayton  L.  Professor,  Measurement,  Statistics. 
and  Evaluation  B  S  ,  University  of  Minnesota,  1948,  MA..  1951; 
Ph  D  .  1959 

Stuntz,    Calvin    F.    Professor    Emeritus.    Chemistry    and 
Biochemistry  B  S  .  University  ol  Buffalo.  1939.  Ph  D  .  1947 
Sturtz,  Charles  F.  Vice  Chancellor.  Administrative  Affairs 
B  A  ,  Wittenberg  University.  1958.  M  A  ,  Wayne  State  University, 
1961 

Stutte,  Gary  Wayne  Assistant  Professor.  Horticulture  B  S  . 
Oklahoma  State  University.  1979,  MS  .  University  ol  Georgia. 
1981,  Ph  D  ,  University  of  California,  1984 
Sublett,  Henry  L.  Professor,  Curriculum  and  Instruction  A.B  . 
Duke  University.  1951.  M  Ed  .  University  of  Virginia.  1953;  Ed  D  , 
1959 

Succar.  Patricia  R.  Assistant  Professor.  Economics  B  A  . 
University  of  the  Andes.  1976  M  A  .  1977.  Ph  0  .  Northwestern 
University.  1983 

Sucher,  Joseph  Professor  Physics  and  Astronomy  BS. 
Brooklyn  College.  1952,  PhD  ,  Columbia  University.  1957 
Sullivan,  Denis  F.  Assistant  Professor,  Industrial. 
Technological  and  Occupational  Education  A  B .  Tufts 
University.  1966.  M  S .  Catholic  University.  1975.  Ph  D . 
University  ol  North  Carolina.  1972 

Sumida,  Jon  T.  Assistant  Professor.  History  B.A..  University 
ol  California  (Santa  Cruz).  1971,  MA.  University  of  Chicago. 
1974.  Ph  D  ,  1982 

Suppe.  F.  R.  Professor.  Philosophy  A  B .  University  of 
California  (Riverside).  1962.  M  A  ,  University  of  Michigan.  1964, 
Ph  D  .  1967 

Sutherland.  Donald  M.  G.  Professor.  History  B  A . 
Carleton  University.  1965,  M  A  .  University  of  Sussex.  1966. 
Ph  D  .  University  ot  London.  1974 


Sutton.  Timothy  G.  Assistant  Protessor  College  of  Business 
and  Management  B  A  .  University  ot  Sussex  (England).  1969 
MBA  i  Technology  (England).  1973  Ph  0  . 

University  ol  Washington.  1979 

Svenonlus,  Lars  Protessor   Philosophy  F.iosotie  Kandidat 
Uppsala  University.    1950    F.losolie  Mag.ster     1955    ' 
Licenliat,  1955,  Filosotie  Doktor,  1960 
Svlrbeley.  William,  J.  Protessor  Emeritus.  Chemistry  and 
Biochemistry  B  S  .  Carnegie  Institute  ot  Technology.  1931.  M  S  . 
1932;  D  Sc  ,  1935 

Swank,  Lowell  J.  Visiting  Lecturer,  Part-lime.  Physics  and 
Astronomy  B  A  ,  University  of  California  (Berkeley).  1960,  Ph  D  , 
University  of  Illinois  (Urbana),  1967 

Swartz,  Harry  J.  Associate  Protessor.  Horticulture  BS. 
State  University  ol  New  York  (Sultalo),  1973.  Pn  D  ,  Cornell 
University,   1979 

Sweet,    Daniel    Professor.    Mathematics     B  S ,    Fairleigh 

Dickinson  University.  1965,  Ph  D  .  Brown  University.  1969 

Syskl,    Ryszard    Protessor.    Mathematics    BS.    Chelsea 

College.  1954,  Ph  D  ,  University  ol  London  (Chelsea).  1960 

Sze,    Heven    Assislanl   Protessor,   Botany    B  S .   National 

Taiwan  University.  1968   M  S  .  Unrversity  ot  Calilorma  (Davis). 

1970,  Ph  0  ,  Purdue  University.  1975 

Taff,  Charles  A.  Protessor.  Emeritus,  College  ot  Business 

and  Management  B  S  C  ,  State  University  ol  Iowa.  1937,  M  A 

1941,  PhD  .  University  of  Maryland.  1952 

Talaat,  Mostafa  E.  Protessor.  Mechanical  Engineering,  B  S  . 

University  ot  Cairo,  1946  M  S  .  University  of  Pennsylvania.  1947, 

PhD  .  1951 

Talaga,      Richard     Assistant     Professor.     Physics     and 

Astronomy    BS.   University   ot   San   Francisco,    1971;    MS. 

University  of  Chicago,  1973,  Ph  D  ,  1977 

Tarica,  Ralph  Associate  Professor  and  Chairman.  French  and 

Italian  B  A  .  Emory  University.  1954,  MA.  1958.  Ph  D  ,  Harvard 

University.   1966 

Tavares,  Frank  instructor.  Communication  Arts  and  Theatre 

B  A  .  Wheaton  College.   1966.  M  A  ,  Northern  Illinois  University 

(DeKalb),  1969,  Ph  D  .  University  ol  Texas  at  Austin.  1976 

Taylor,  Angela  R.  Assistant  Professor,  Human  Development 

B  A  .  Stanford  University.  1971.  M  S  .  San  Jose  State  University. 

1975.  Ph  D  ,  University  of  Illinois.  Urbana.  1983 

Taylor,  Leonard  S.  Professor.  Electrical  Engineering  A  B  . 

Harvard  University.  1951.  MS  .  New  Mexico  State  University. 

1956,  Ph  D  .  1960 

Taylor,  Martha  L.  Assistant  Protessor,  Food,  Nutrition  and 

Institution  Administration    BS.  University  of  Delaware,    1971, 

MS  .  University  of  Maryland.  1972;  PhD  .   1977 

Taylor,  Mary  S.  Associate  Professor,  College  of  Business 

and  Management    BA.  University  ot  South  Alabama,    1973; 

MS.   Iowa   State   University,    1975,    Ph  D  ,   Purdue   University. 

1978 

Taylor,     Winston     H.    Lecturer.    Part-time.    College    of 

Journalism  B  B  A  ,  Tulane  University.  1947,  MA,  University  of 

Maryland,  1973 

Teague,  Gerald  V.  Director.  Bureau  of  Educational  Research 

and    Field    Services     B  A  .    Barnngton    College.    1968;    MA. 

University  ol  Maryland.  1973.  PhD  .  1976 

Teglasl-Golubcow,       Hedwlg      Associate      Professor, 

Counseling  and  Personnel  Services    B  A  ,  Douglass  College, 

1969   M  A  .  Temple  University.  1971,  Ph  D  .  Holstra  University, 

1975 

Teplltz,     Vlgdor     L.     Ad|unct     Professor,     Physics     and 

Astronomy  S  B  ,  MIT,  1958.  Ph  D  ,  University  of  Maryland,  1962 

Teramura,    Alan    H.   Associate   Professor.   Botany    BA. 

California   State  University.    1971,   MA,    1973    PhD,   Duke 

University,  1978 

Terchek,  Ronald  J.  Associate  Professor.  Government  and 

Politics  B  A  ,  University  of  Chicago.  1958.  M  A  ,  1960;  Ph  D.. 

University  of  Maryland.  1965 

Therrlen,    Madeleine   B.   Professor.   French   and  Italian 

Licence  d'enseignement.  University  of  Pans,  Sorbonne  (France), 

1959.  Ph  D  .  Michigan  State  University,  1966 

Theus,    Kathryn    T.    Instructor.    College    of    Journalism. 

Assistant  Dean,  College  of  Journalism    B  A  .  Louisiana  State 

University.  1967.  MA  .  University  of  Maryland.  1982 

Thiratrakoolchai,  Sombat  Assistant  Professor.  School  of 

Architecture    B  Arch  ,   Silpakorn  University   (Thailand).    1978; 

M  Arch  .  University  of  Oklahoma,  1979   M  E  P  ,  Environmental 

Planning.  Arizona  State  University.  1981    D  Arch  ,  University  ot 

Michigan.  1986 

Thlrumalal,  Devarajan  Assistant  Professor,  Chemistry  and 

Biochemistry.  Assistant  Professor,  institute  for  Physical  Science 

and  Technology  M  Sc  ,  Indian  Institute  ot  Technology  (Kanpur) 

1977.  Ph  D  .  University  of  Minnesota.  1982 

Thomas,  Carolyn  Assistant  Professor.  Housing  and  Design 

B  F  A  .  Rochester  Institute  of  Technology.  1969.  M.F.A.,  1970 

Thomas,  Owen  P.  Professor  and  Chairman,  Poultry  Science 

B  S  .  University  of  Natal,  1954,  M  S  ,  1962,  Ph  D  ,  University  ot 

Maryland,  1966 


Thomas.  Stephen  B.  Assistant  Professor.  Hearth  Education 
B  S     The   Ohio   State   University     1980    M  S     fcnois   State 

'981   PhD    Southern  limois  University.  1985 
Thomas,  William  Annate  Assistant  Protessor.  Counseling 
and  Personnel  Services   Vice  Chancelor  lor  Student  Allans 
B  S  .  University  ol  Tennessee   1955  M  S    1965  Ph  D  .  Michigan 
State  University.  1970 

Thomlson,  Pater  R.  Assistant  Protessor.  Agronomy  B  A  . 
Duke  University  1977  M  S  Purdue  University  1980  Ph  D 
1983 

Thompson,  Arthur  H.  Protessor  Emeritus  Horticulture  B  S  . 
University  ol  Minnesota.  1941  PhD.  University  of  Maryland. 
1945 

Thompson,  Derek  Associate  Protessor  Geography  BA. 
Manchester  University.  1960  M  A .  1962.  Ph  D .  Indiana 
University.  1969 

Thompson,     Owen     E.    Professor,    Meteorology     BS. 
University  ot  Missouri.  1961.  M  S  .  -1963  Ph  D  .  1966 
Thorpe.  James  G.  Assistant  Protessor,  Housing  and  Design 
B  A  .  University  ot  Maryland.   1973.  M  F  A     1975 
Tits,      Andre      Leon      Associate     Protessor.     Electrical 
Engineering    EE,  University  ot  Liege,  Belgium.    1974    MS. 
University  ot  Calilorma  (Berkeley).  1979  Ph  D  .  1980 
Tobln,  Mary  F.  Lecturer.  Part-time.  General  Honors  Program 
B  A  ,  University  ot  Maryland.  1973   M  A  .  1978.  Ph  D  .  1981 
Toll,  John  S.  President  ol  the  University.  Protessor.  Physics 
and  Astronomy   BS.  Yale  University.   1944    AM.  Princeton 

'948.  PhD  .   1952 
Tolliver,  Joseph  Assistant  Professor,  Philosophy  B  A  .  Ohio 
State  University,  1972,  M  A  .  1974,  Ph  D  ,  1979 
Tomasettl,    James    A.    instructor,    part-time.    Industrial. 
Technological  and  Occupational  Education  B  S  .  University  ot 
Maryland.  1971.  MA.  1973  PhD.  1981 
Torney-Purta,  Judith  Protessor,  Human  Development  A  B  . 
Stanford  University.  1959,  MA  ,  University  ol  Chicago    1962. 
Ph  D  .  1965 

Tossell,  John  A.  Professor.  Chemistry  and  Biochemistry 
B  S  .  University  of  Chicago.  1966.  M  A  .  Harvard  Unrversity. 
1967.  PhD.  1972 

Townsend,  Betty  W.  instructor.  English  B  A  .  University  ol 
North  Carolina.  1944.  MA  .  University  ot  Maryland.  1961. 
Trader,  Ramona  L.  Assistant  Professor.  College  of  Business 
and  Management  B  A  .  Indiana  University,  1974.  MBA,  1977. 
MA.  1978.  DBA.  1979 

Traver,  Paul  P.  Acting  Chairman  and  Professor.  Music 
B  Mus  ,  Catholic  University  ot  America,  1955  M  MuS  ,  1957. 
D  MA  .  Stanford  University.  1967 

Tree,  Michael  Professor.  Part-time.  Music   Artist  Diploma. 
Curtis  Institute  ot  Music.  1955   Member    Guarnen  Ouartet. 
Tretter,     Steven     A.     Associate     Professor      Electrical 
Engineering  B  S  .  University  of  Maryland.  1962.  M  A    Princeton 
University.  1964,  Ph  D  ,  1966 

Trlckett,  Edison  J.  Professor.  Psychology  B  A  .  Trinity 
College.  1963.  M  A  .  Ohio  State  University,  1965,  Ph  D  .  1967 
Trimble,  Virginia  L.  Visiting  Professor,  Physics  and 
Astronomy  B  S  .  University  of  California  (Los  Angeles).  1962. 
M  S  ,  California  Institute  ol  Technology.  1965  Ph  0  .  1968,  M  S  , 
Cambridge  University.  1969 

Tripathi,  Satlsh  K.  Associate  Protessor,  Computer  Science 
B.S .  Banaras  Hindu  University,  1968.  MS,  1970,  MS. 
University  of  Alberta,  1974,  MS  .  University  ot  Toronto.  1976, 
PhD  .   1979 

Troth,  Eugene  W.  Professor,  Music  B  Mus ..  DePaul 
University.  1947  M  Mus  .  1950.  PhD,  University  ol  Michigan, 
1958 

Trousdale,  Marion  S.  Associate  Professor.  English  B  A  . 
University  ot  Michigan,  1951.  MA.  University  of  California 
(Berkeley).  1955  Ph  D  .  University  ol  London  (England),  1975 
Trout,  David,  L.  Adjunct  Professor,  Part-time.  Food.  Nutrition 
and  institution  Administration  B  A.  Swarthmore  College.  1951. 
M.A.,  Duke  University.  1954,  Ph  D  ,  1958 
True,  Nelita  Professor,  Music  B  Mus  ,  University  ot  Michigan. 
1958  M  Mus  .  1960.  DMA.  Peabody  Conservatory  ol  Music. 
1976 

Truitt,  Anne  Professor,  Art  B  A  .  Bryn  Mawr  College,  1943 
Tsai,  Lung-Wen  Associate  Protessor.  Mechanical 
Engineering  B  S  .  National  Taiwan  University.  1967.  MS  ,  State 
University  ot  New  York  (Buffalo),  1970  PhD.  Stanlord 
University.  1973 

Tsui,  Chung  Y.  Assistant  Professor.  Mechanical  Engineering 
BS.  University  of  Hong  Kong.  1953.  MS.  Purdue  University. 
1959.  PhD.  1967 

Turner,  Thomas  R.  Associate  Protessor.  Agronomy  B  S  . 
Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute.  1973;  MS.  Pennsylvania  State 
University.  1976.  Ph  D  .  1979 

Tuthill,  Dean  F.  Professor.  Agricultural  and  Resource 
Economics  BS,  Cornell  University.  1949.  MS.  University  ot 
Illinois  (Urbana).  1954.  Ph  D  .   1958 

Twigg,  Bernard  A.  Professor  Emeritus.  Horticulture  B  S  . 
University  ot  Maryland,  1952   M  S  .  1955.  Ph  D  .  1959 
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Tyler,  Bonnie  B.  Associate  Professor.  Human  Development 

BA     DePauw  University,    1948    MA.  Ohio  Slate  UnK 

1949;  Ph  D  .  1954 

Tyler,   Forrest   B.   Professor.  Psychology    B  A  .  Oepauw 

University.  1948.  M  A  .  Ohio  Stale  University   1950  Ph  0  .  19S2 

Tyler,  Robert  W.  Assistant  Prolessor.  Physical  Education 

A  B  .  Drury  College.  1957.  M  S  .  Pennsylvania  Slate  Unit 

1959.  Ph  D  .  1969 

Uchlda,  Craig  D.  Assistant  Prolessor.  Institute  ot  Criminal 

Justice  and  Criminology    8  A  ,  University  of  California  (San 

Diego).  1976,  M  A  .  SUNY  (Stony  Brook).   1978.  M  A    SUNY 

(Albany).  1979.  PhD.  1982 

Ulrich,  Homer  Prolessor  Emeritus.  Music  M  A  .  University  of 

Chicago.  1939 

Urban,   Louise  McClelland  Associate  Professor.  Music 

BA.  College  ot  Wooster.   1957    MA.  Columbia  University. 

1959 

Uslak,       Kenneth       Assistant       Prolessor.       industrial. 

Technological  and  Occupational  Education    B  S  .  Black  Hilts 

State  College.   1970.  M  A  .  University  ol  Northern  Colorado. 

1972    Ph  D  .  Texas  A  4  M  University.  1981 

Uslaner,   Eric   M.   Associate  Prolessor.  Government  and 

Politics  B  A  .  Brandeis  University,  1968,  M  A  ,  Indiana  University. 

1970,  PhD  .   1973 

Vaccaro,  Paul  Prolessor,  Physical  Education  B  S  .  University 

ot  Massachusetts,  1970.  M  A  .  University  ol  Florida,  1973.  Ed  D  . 

1976 

Valadez,    Joseph    J.    Assistant    Professor.    Family    and 

Community  Development   B  A  ,  Northwestern  University,  1971, 

Ph  D  .  University  ot  Lancaster  (England).  1978.  M  P  H  .  Harvard 

School  ol  Public  Health,  1984 

Valdlvleso,  Carol  H.  Research  Assistant.  Special  Education 

B  A  .  Shorter  College.  1963.  M  A  ,  New  York  University.  1973 

Vamos,  John  S.  Lecturer,  Part-time.  Aerospace  Engineering 

B  M  E  .  Villanova  University.  1964,  Ph  D  ,  Ohio  State  University, 

1970 

Vandersall,  John  H.  Professor,  Animal  Sciences  B  S  .  Ohio 

Slate  University.   1950.  M  S  .   1954.  Ph  D  .  1959 

VanderVelden,      Lee      Assistant     Professor.      Physical 

Education  B  S  .  University  ol  Wisconsin.  1961   Ph  D  .  1971 

Van  Egmond,  Peter  G.  Assistant  Prolessor.  English  B  A  , 

Mississippi  College.  1959,  M  A  .  University  ol  Mississippi.  1961. 

Ph  D  .  University  ot  North  Carolina,  1966 

Vann,     R.     Llndley     Associate     Prolessor.     School    ol 

Architecture    B  S    History  ot  Art.  University  ot  Texas  (Austin). 

1968  Ph  D  Arch  Hist .  Cornell  University,  1976 

Vanneman,  Reeve  Associate  Professor.  Sociology    A  B  . 

Cornell  University.  1967.  Ph  D  .  Harvard  University.  1975 

Vannoy,  Donald  W.  Associate  Prolessor,  Civil  Engineering 

B  S  .  West  Virginia  Institute  of  Technology,  1970.  MS  .  University 

ol  Virginia.  1971,  PhD.  1975 

Van  Orden,  J.  Wallace  Assistant  Professor.  Physics  and 

Astronomy   BS.  Utah  State  University.   1973,  MS.  Stanlord 

University,  1975.  PhD  ,  1978 

Van  Valkenburg,  Shirley  O.  Assistant  Prolessor,  Botany 

B  A  .  Washington  State  University,    1948.  M  S  .  University  ol 

Washington.  1968.  Ph  D  .  1970 

van  Zwoll,  James  A.  Prolessor  Emeritus.  Administration. 

Supervision,  and  Curriculum   B  A  .  Calvin  College.  1933,  M  A  . 

University  ol  Michigan.  1937    Ph  D  ,  1942 

Varner,  Mark  A.  Assistant  Prolessor.  Animal  Sciences  B  S  . 

University    of    Minnesota.     1975.    MS.    Washington    State 

University.  1977.  PhD.  North  Carolina  State  University.  1981 

Veltch,   Fletcher   P.   Prolessor  Emeritus.   Chemistry  and 

Biochemistry   BS.  University  ot  Maryland.  1931.  MS.  1933 

Ph  D  .  1935 

Venlt,    Mar|orl*    Assistant    Prolessor.    Art     B  F  A ,    San 

Francisco  Art  Institute.  1962.  M  A  .  Institute  ol  Fine  Arts,  New 

York  University.  1976.  Ph  0  ,  1982 

Verdaguer,  Pierre  Assistant  Professor.  French  and  Italian 

Licence/Maitrise.  Sorbonne.  Paris  III.  1972,  Agregation,  .  1974 

Ph  D     University  of  Virginia.  1980 

Vergara,      Isabel     instructor.     Part-time,     Spanish     and 

Portuguese  B  A  ,  Universidad  Nacional  Colombia,  1968 

Vergnaud,   Jean-Roger   Prolessor.   Linguistics   Program 

BA.      University     ol     Pans.      1962.      MA.      1967.      PhD. 

Massachusetts  Institute  ol  Technology.  1974 

Verhoven,  Peter  J.  Associate  Prolessor.  Recreation  B  A  . 

Morehead  State  College   1963  M  S    Indiana  University    1965 

Re  D  .  1969 

Vermelj,   Geerat  J.   Prolessor.  Zoology    A  B .  Princeton 

University.  1968  M  PhJ  ,  Yale  Urwersity.  1970.  PhD.  1971 

Vernekar,  Anandu  D.  Prolessor.  Meteorology  B  Sc  (Hons). 

University  ol  Poona.  1956.  B  Sc  .  University  of  Michigan    1956 

M  Sc  .  Urwersity  ol  Poona.  1959  M  Sc    Urwersity  ol  Mcfrgan. 

1959  MS     1963  PhO.  1966 

Vletrl,   Lois   T.   Lecturer.  Government  and  PoMics    A  B , 

Rosemont  College    1970.  M  A  .  Urwersity  ol  Maryland.   1972. 

PhD     1981 


Vljay.   Inder  K,  Professor.  Animal  Sciences    BS.  Pan,ab 

University  (India),  1961, MS    University  of  Saskatchewan.  1966 

Ph  D  .  University  ol  California  (Davis).   1971 

Vltzthum,   Richard   C.  Prolessor    English    B  A  .  Amherst 

College.   1957    M  A  ,  Harvard  University,   1958   Ph  D  ,  Stanlord 

University,   1963 

Vogel,  R.  Douglas  Instructor.  Part-time.  Institute  ol  Applied 

H  S  .  University  ot  Maryland,   1973   M  S  .   1979 
Vogellus.  Michael  S.  Associate  Prolessor    Mathematics 
Cand    Scient  .  University  of  Aarhus,   1977    PhD  .  University  ot 
Maryland    1980 

Voll,  Mary  Associate  Professor.  Microbiology   B   A  ,  Mount 
Saint  Agnes  College.    1955.  M  S  .  Johns  Hopkins  University. 
1961    PhO  .  University  ol  Pennsylvania    1964 
von     Kerczek.     Christian     H.     Associate     Professor. 
Mechanical  Engineering  B  S  .  University  of  Notre  Dame.  1963. 
M  S  .  1965.  Ph  D  .  Johns  Hopkins  University    1973 
Vough,     L.R.     Associate     Professor.     Agronomy      B  S . 
Pennsylvania     State    University.     1966.     M  S  .     University    ol 
Minnesota.  1969.  PhD  .  Purdue  University.   1972 
Wabeck,  Charles  J.  Associate  Prolessor.  Poultry  Science 
B  S  .  University  ol  Massachusetts,  1962.  M  S  .  University  ol  New 
Hampshire,   1964,  Ed  D  .  Purdue  University.   1966 
Wachbrolt,    Robert   S.   Research  Associate,   Center  lor 
Philosophy  and  Public  Policy   B  S  .  Massachusetts  Institute  ot 
Technology,  1970.  PhD  .  University  ol  California,   1979 
Wagner,    Gwyneth    M.    Instructor.   Hearing   and   Speech 
Sciences      BA,     University     ol     Maryland,      1981,     MA 
Moilhwestern  University,   1983 

Wagner,  Janet  Assistant  Prolessor,  Textiles  and  Consumer 
Economics  B  S  .  Cornell  University,  1970.  M  A  .  1973.  Ph  D 
Kansas  State  University.  1982 

Wakefield,  John  E.  Associate  Prolessor.  Music  B  Mus  , 
University  ot  Michigan,  1963,  M  Mus  ,  1964 
Waldo,  Michael  Assistant  Professor,  Counseling  and 
Personnel  Services  A  A  .  College  of  San  Mateo.  1973.  A  B  , 
University  ol  California  (Berkeley).  1976.  M  S  .  University  of  Utah, 
1978.  PhD  .  1979 

Waldrop,  Robert  S.  Prolessor  Emeritus.  Psychology  B  A  . 
University  ol  Oklahoma,   1934,  BO,  McCormick  Theological 
Seminary,  1937.  Ph  D  .  University  ol  Michigan,  1948 
Wall,  Alaka  Assistant  Prolessor.  Anthropology  B  A  ,  Radclilfe 
College.  1974,  Ph  0  .  Columbia  University.  1984 
Wall,  John  R.  instructor,  part-time,  industrial.  Technological 
and  Occupational  Education  B  S  .  University  of  Maryland.  1981 
M  A  .  Central  Michigan  University.  1982 
Wallace,   James   M.   Prolessor.   Mechanical  Engineering 
Assistant    Dean.    College    ot    Computer.    Mathematical   and 
Physical  Sciences    BCE.  Georgia  Institute  ol  Technology. 
1962.  M  S  .  1964  D  Phil  ,  Oxford  University,  1969 
Wallace,  Stephen  J.  Prolessor,  Physics  and  Astronomy 
B  S  ,  Case  Institute  ol  Technology,  1961,  MS  ,  University  ot 
Washington  (Seattle).  1969  PhD.  1971 
Wallis,    John    J.    Assistant   Prolessor,    Economics    B  A . 
University  ot  Washington.  1975.  MA  ,  1978,  PhO  .  1981 
Walsh,  Christopher  S.  Associate  Professor.  Horticulture 
B  A  .  Middlebury  College.  1969.  M  S  .  Cornell  University.  1977 
Ph  D  .  1980 

Walston,  Claude  E.  Dean.  College  ot  Library  and  information 
Services  BS.  University  of  South  Carolina.  1946  MS 
University  ot  Wisconsin.  1950.  Ph  D .  Ohio  State  University. 
1953 

Walston,  William  H.,  Jr.  Associate  Prolessor.  Mecharacal 
Engineering  B  M  E  ,  University  ol  Delaware.  1959.  M  S  .  1961. 
Ph  D  .  1964 

Walters,  Edward  H.  instructor.  Musk:  BA.  Peabody 
Conservatory  ol  Music.  1968  M  A  .  Catholic  University.  1982 
Walters,  Richard  W.  Assistant  Professor.  Civil  Engineering 
B  S  .  Carnegie-Mellon  University.  1977  M  S  .  MIT.  1978  Ph  D  . 
Carnegie-Mellon  University.  1981 

Walters,  William  B.  Professor.  Chemistry  and  Biochemistry 
B  S  .  Kansas  Slate  University.  1960.  Ph  D  .  University  of  Illinois. 
1964 

Walton,  A.  Ronald  Associate  Prolessor  Hebrew  and  East 
Asian  B  A  .  University  ol  Texas.  1967  M  A  ,  Cornell  Urwersity. 
1970.  PhD  .   1975 

Walton,    William    D.    Lecturer   Part-time    Fire   Protection 
Engineering  B  S  ,  University  ot  Maryland.  1972  M  S  .  1976 
Waltrup,  Paul  Lecturer.  Part-time.  Aerospace  Engmeerng 
B  S  .  University  ol  Maryland,  1967   M  S  .  1968  Ph  D    V«g»»a 
Polytechnic  Institute,   1971 

Wang,  Chlng-PIng  Shlh  Associate  Prolessor.  Physics  and 
Astronomy  B  S  Tung-Hai  University.  1969  M  S  .  Louisiana 
State  University.   1971    PhD.   1974 

Wang,  Nam  S.  Assistant  Professor.  Chemical  and  Nuclear 
Fngxwermg  B  S  .  Urwersity  ol  CaUorrva  1979  M  S  Caklorraa 
institute  ol  Technology.  1982.  Ph  D .  Cakfoma  institute  ot 
Techoiogy    1986 

Ward,  Veda  E.  Lecturer  Recreation  B  A  .  Bucknei  Urwersity. 
1972  M  S  Urwersity  ol  Baltimore  1978  Ph  D  .  Urwersity  ol 
Maryland.   1984 


Wardlow,   Penelope   S.   Assistant  Prolessor.  CoSege  of 

Business  and  Management    B  A  .   Indiana  Urwersity.    1960. 

Ph  D  .  University  ol  Georgur    1985 

Warner,  Charles  R.  Associate  Professor.  Mathematics  8  A  . 

Urwersity  ot  Toronto   1955  B  S  .  Urwersity  of  Rochester.  1957. 

Ph  D  .  1962 

Warren,  Ann*  Associate  Professor  Dance  B  A  .  Oh»  State 

Urwersity   1966  M  Ed    Wayne  State  Urwersity.  1969 

Warren,   Donald   R.   Prolessor  and  Cha»man.  Education 

Pokey.  Planning  and  Admmstration  B  A  .  urwersity  of  Texas, 

1957    Th  M     Harvard  Urwersity    1960    Ph  0     Urwersity  of 

CNcago.  1968 

Warren,  J.  Benedict  Piolessor.  History  B  A  .  Duns  Scotus 

College    1SS3.  M  A    urwersity  ot  New  Mexico.  1960  Ph  D  . 

1963 

Warren,    Lawrence.    Associate   Professor    Dance    B  A . 

Urwersity  ol  California  (Los  Angeles).  1953  M  A     1968 

Waahburn.    Wllcomb    E.    Adjunct   Piolessor.    American 

Studies     B  A .    Dartmouth    CoSege.     1948     Ph  0 .    Harvard 

University    1955 

Waahington,  Lawrence  C.  Prolessor.  Mathematics  BA. 

Johns  Hopkins  University.   1971    MA      1971.  PhD.  Proceton 

Urwersity    1974 

Wasserman,    Paul    Professor.    Cotege    ol    Ubrary    and 

Inlormalion  Services    B  B  A  ,  City  University  ot  New  York  (City 

College).  1948  M  S  L  S  .  Columbia  University  1949  M  S  .  1950. 

Ph  D  .  University  ol  Michigan.   1960 

Wataon,  John  C.  Assistant  Prolessor.  Botany  B  S .  Butler 

University,   1975   PhD    Indiana  University.   1982 

Weaver,    Leslie   O.    Prolessor   Emeritus    Botany    B  S  A . 

Ontario  Agricultural  College.   1934.  Ph  D  .  Cornel  University. 

1943 

Weaver,  V.  Phillips  Professor,  Curriculum  and  Instruction 

A  B  .  College  ol  William  and  Mary.  1951   M  Ed  ,  Permsytvarta 

State  University.  1956.  Ed  D  .  1962 

Webb,   Kevin   Assistant  Professor,   Electrical  Engjneemg 

B  Eng  .  Royal  Melbourne  institute  of  Technology.  1977.  M  Eng  . . 

1980  M  S  .  University  ot  California  (Santa  Barbara).  1981.  Ph  D  . 

University  ot  Uknois.   1961 

Weber,  Joseph  Professor.  Physics  and  Astronomy   B  S . 

United  States  Naval  Academy   1940  Ph  D  .  Cathotc  Urwersity 

of  America.  1951 

Weber,  Kurt  Associate  Professor   Emeritus   Engksh   B  A  . 

Williams  College.    1930    BA.  Oxford  University     1932    MA. 

Columbia  University.   1933.  Ph  D  .  1940 

Wei,  Chlng-Zong  Associate  Prolessor.  Mathematics  B  A  . 

National     Tsmg-Hua     University.     1971      MA.     1973     PhO. 

Columbia  University.  1980 

Weldner,  Jerry  R.  Associate  Professor.  Geology  A  B   tvtam 

Urwersity  (Ohio).  1960  M  S  .  1963  Ph  D  .  Pennsytvar«a  State 

University.  1968 

Well,  Raymond  R.  Associate  Prolessor.  Agronomy   B  S  . 

Michigan  State  University    1970  M  S  .  Purdue  Urwersity.  1972. 

Ph  0  .  Virg»»a  Polytechnic  institute.  1977 

Weinberg,  Amy  S.  Lecturer  Linguistics  Program  B  A  .  McGJ 

Urwersity.  1976 

Weinberg,  Yagll  Lecturer  Government  and  Poetics  B  A  .  Tel 

Avrv  Urwersity.  1981   Ph  D  .  Yale  Urwersity.  1986 

Welner.  John  Professor.  Chemistry  and  Biochemistry   B  S  . 

Pennsylvania    State    Urwersity.    1964,    PhD.    Urwersity    ol 

Chicago.  1970 

Welner.   Ronald  M.  Prolessor.  Mero&otogy   BS.  CUNY 

(Brooklyn  CoSege)    1964    MS  .  Long  Island  Urwersity.   1967 

Ph  D  .  Iowa  State  Urwersity.  1970 

Welnstein,  Paul  A.  Associate  Prolessor.  Economc*  BA. 

College    of    W*am    and    Mary     1954     M  A      Northwestern 

Urwersity.  1958   Ph  D  .   1961 

Weiser.    Mark    Associate   Prolessor     Computet    Science 

Associate  Chairman.  Computer  Science    M  S  .  Urwersity  of 

MKhigan.   1979   Ph  D  .   1979 

Welsmlller.  Richard  A.  Associate  Prolessor    Agronomy 

B  S   Purdue  Urwersity   1964  M  S    1966  Ph  D   Mervgen  State. 

1969 

Weiss,  Gene  A.  Associate  Prolessor.  Commurvcabon  Arts 

and  Theatre  B  A    Brandeis  Urwersity.  1961   MA.  New  York 

Urwersity    1965  Ph  D    Orvo  University.  1970 

Welssmsn,     Clem     C.    Lecturer,    part-tme     Aerospace 

Engneemg   B  S  M  E     Georguj  institute  ol  Technology    1940. 

A  E    (U  S  N  ).  Cakfornui  institute  ol  Technology    1943 

Welssman.   Ronald   F.   E.   Alttate  Associate  Professor 

Htftory  (Vector   Instructional  Computing  Programs.  Computer 

Science  Center  B  A    Urwersity  ol  Cakfoma  (Berkeley).  1972 

MA     1973   CPU  .   1975   PhD     1978 

Wellford.  Chart**  F.  Prolessor  snd  Drector.  institute  of 

Crmnai  justice  snd  CnmnoUgy  B  A    Urwersity  ot  Maryland 

1961    MA     1963   Ph  D    Urwersity  C4  Pennsytvaraa    IMS 

Well*.  Veronica  A.  Assistant  Prolessor  Psrt-tm*.  Mustc   . 

Howard  Urwersity    1961      Wnght  State  Urwersrty    1967 

Welterlen.  Mark  S.  Ass*tsnt  Professor    Agronomy   BS. 

Urwersity  ol  Rhode  island     1977    M  S     Pennsytvarae  Stat* 

University.   I960   PhD.   1962 
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Wimmir,  Christen  Adjunct  Associate  Professor.  Zoology 
BA.  San  Francisco  Stale  College .   196b    MA.   1967    PhD. 

i  Maryland.  1972 
Wentzel.  Donat  0.  Prolessor,  Physics  and  Astronomy  B  A  , 
University  ol  Chicago.   19S4.  B  S     1955    M  S     1956    Ph  D 
I960 

Werllnlch,  Carol  Ann  Instructor,  Family  and  Community 
Development  B  S  .  Pennsylvania  State  University,  1961  M  S  . 
Urwersity  ol  Maryland  1974  Ph  D  .  19S3 
Werneth,  R.  L.  Lecturer.  Part-lime.  Mechanical  Engineering 
B  S  .  University  ol  Maryland  1964  M  S  .  1968  M  E  Ad.  George 
Washington  University.   1977 

Werthelmer,  Loretta  C.  Assistant  to  the  Vice  Chancellor. 
Academic  Allans  BA.  Mount  Holyoke  College.  1957.  MA. 
University  ol  Maryland.  1976.  Ph  0  ,  I960 
Waaka,  John  R.  Prolessor  Emeritus.  Mechanical  Engineering 
Del  Ing  .  Hannover  Institute  ol  Technology.  1924.  M  S  .  Harvard 
University,  1932   Sc   D  .  1934 

Waatbrook,  Franklin  Associate  Prolessor.  Counseling  and 
Personnel  Services.  Counseling  Center  B  S  .  Chicago  State 
University.  1961  M  S  .  City  University  ot  New  York,  1969,  Ed  0  . 
Indiana  University.   1971 

Waatarhoul.  Girt  Adiuncl  Prolessor.  Physics  and 
Aslronomy  B  S  .  University  ol  Leiden.  1950.  MS  .  1954.  Ph  D 
1958 

Waalhoft.  Dannls  C.  Prolessor  and  Chairman.  Animal 
Sciences  B  S  .  University  ot  Georgia.  1966.  M  S  ,  North  Carolina 
State  University.   1968.  Ph  D  .   1970 

Wexler,  Richard  Associate  Prolessor,  Music  B  Mus . 
University  ol  Michigan.  1963.  M  A  .  New  York  University.  1969. 
Ph  D  .  1974 

Whaaton.  Fredrick  W.  Prolessor.  Agricultural  Engineering 
BSAE.  Michigan  State  University.  1964.  MS.  1965.  PhD. 
Iowa  State  University,  1969 

Wheelock,  Arthur  K.  Associate  Prolessor.  Art  B  A . 
Williams  College.  1965.  Ph  D  ,  Harvard  University.  1973 
White,  Marilyn  0.  Associate  Prolessor.  College  ol  Library 
and  Inlormation  Services  B  A  .  Our  Lady  ot  the  Lake  College. 
1962  M  S  .  University  ol  Wisconsin.  1963,  Ph  D  ,  University  ol 
Illinois.  1971 

Whlttemore,  E.  Reed  Prolessor  Emeritus,  English  BA. 
Yale  University,  1941 

Wldhelm,    William    B.    Associate   Prolessor,   College   ol 
Business  and  Management   B  E  S  .  Johns  Hopkins  University 
1959.  M  S  E  .  1960.  M  S  M  S  .  1965.  Ph  D  .  1969 
Wledel.  Joseph  W.  Associate  Professor,  Geography  B  A  . 
University  ol  Maryland,   1958,  M  A  .  1963 
Wiedemann,    Gregory    Assistant    Professor,    School    of 
Architecture     B  A  .    Tufts    University,    1972.    B  S  C  E  .    1973: 
M  Arch  ,  Harvard  Graduate  School  ol  Design,  1977 
Wlggln,    Gladys    A.    Prolessor    Ementa,    Administration. 
Supervision,  and  Curriculum  B  S  .  University  ot  Minnesota.  1929, 
M  A  ,  1939.  Ph  D  .  University  ol  Maryland.  1947 
Wilbur,  June  C.  Assistant  Prolessor  Ementa.  Textiles  and 
Consumer  Economics   B  S  .  University  of  Washington,   1936. 
M  Ed  .  1937.  M  S  .  Syracuse  University.  1940 
Wiley,  Robert  C.  Prolessor,  Horticulture,  Coordinator,  Food 
Science  Program    B  S  .  University  of  Maryland,   1949.  M  S  . 
1950,  Ph  D  .  Oregon  State  University.  1953 
Wllkenleld,  Jonathan  Prolessor.  Government  and  Politics 
BS,  University  ot  Maryland.   1964,  MA  ,  George  Washington 
University.  1966.  Ph  D  .  Indiana  University,  1969 
Wllkerson,  Thomas  D.  Research  Prolessor.  Institute  lor 
Physical  Science  and  Technology  B  S  .  University  ot  Michigan. 
1953   PhD  .   1962 

Wilkinson,  Gerald  S.  Assistant  Prolessor.  Zoology  BS, 
University  ol  California,  1977.  Ph  D  .  University  ol  California  (San 
Diego).  1984 

Williams,  Aubrey  W.,  Jr.  Prolessor.  Anthropology  B  A  . 
University  ol  North  Carolina.  1955.  M  A  .  1957.  Ph  D  .  University 
of  Arizona.  1964 

Williams,  Barbara  W.  Lecturer.  Urban  Studies  B  A  .  Howard 
University.  1970   M  P  A  .  The  American  University.  1976 
Williams,   David  L.   Associate  Prolessor.  Curriculum  and 
Instruction    B  S  .  Bradley  University,   1953.  M  Ed  .  University  of 
Illinois  (Urbana).  1956.  Ed  D  .   1964 

Williams,  Donna  Research  Assistant.  Part-time.  Special 
Education  B  S  .  University  of  Maryland.  1975.  M  S  .  Johns 
Hopkins.  1979.  Ph  D  ,  1975 

Williams,  Eleanor  Associate  Prolessor.  Food.  Nutrition  and 
Institution  Administration  B  S.  Texas  Woman's  University,  1945. 
MS.  Iowa  State  University.  1947  PhD.  Cornell  University 
1963 

Williams,  Ellen  D.  Assistant  Professor,  Physics  and 
Astronomy  B  S  .  Michigan  State  University.  1976.  Ph  D  . 
California  Institute  ot  Technology.  1981 
Williams,  Helen  E.  Assistant  Professor.  College  ol  Library 
and  Inlormation  Services.  Assistant  Prolessor.  Curriculum  and 
Instruction  BA.  Morns  College.  1954  MSLS.  Atlanta 
University.  1960.  CAS.  University  ot  Illinois  (Urbana).  1969; 
Ph  0  ,  University  ot  Wisconsin  (Madison),  1983 


Williams.   Melvln   D.   Prolessor.  Anthropology    Professor 
Alro- American  Studies    AB.  University  ol  Pittsburu' 
MA  ,  1969.  PhD.  1973 

Williams,  Thelma  M.  Assistant  Dean  College  ol  Computer. 
Mathematical    and    Physical    Sciences     B  S  .    Urvv.  i 
Maryland    1977   MA.  1980  PhD.  1986 

Williams.    Walter    F.    Pi ,.     Animal   Sciences    BS, 

,    >l  Missouri,   1951    MS,   1952,  PhD,   1955 
Williams,   William   H.    Assistant  Prolessor.  History    AB, 
Washington  and  Lee  University.   1956   M  A  .  Duke  L* 
1960.  PhD,  1965 

Wilson,  Andrew  S.  Associate  Prolessor,  Physics  and 
Astronomy  B  A  ,  Cambridge  University,  1969  M  A  1073 
Ph  D  .  1973 

Wilson,  Charmaine  E.  Assistant  Prolessor.  Communication 
Arts  and  Theatre  BA.  university  ol  Montana.  1979.  MA. 
Purdue  University.  1981 

Wilson,  Gayle  E.  Associate  Prolessor.  English  B  A  .  Wayne 
Slate  University.  1960,  M  A  .  University  ol  Rochester  1963 
Ph  D  .  1965 

Wilson,  James  B.  Lecturer,  Part-lime.  Electrical  Engineering 
B  S  .  University  ol  Illinois.  1943.  M  S     1947 
Wilson,  Leda  A.  Associate  Prolessor,  Family  and  Community 
Development   BS,  Lander  College,  1943,  MS,  University  ol 
Tennessee,  1950;  Ed  D  .  1954 

Wilson,  Mark  Associate  Prolessor,  Music  A  8  .  University  ol 
California  (Los  Angeles).  1970.  M  S  .  1972.  Ph  D  ,  1974 
Wilson,  Robert  M.  Prolessor.  Curriculum  and  Instruction 
B  S  .  Calilorma  State  College  (PA),  1950,  M  S  ,  University  ol 
Pittsburgh,  1956.  Ed  D  ,  1960 

Wilson,  William  G.  Librarian/  Lecturer,  College  ol  Library  and 
Inlormation  Services  BA,  Louisiana  State  University.  1958. 
AMIS,  University  ol  Michigan,  1960.  MA.  Claremont 
Graduate  School.  1971 

Wiltz,  Alcine  J.  Prolessor  and  Chairman.  Dance  BA , 
University  ol  Southwestern  Louisiana,  1964.  M  F  A  ,  University  ol 
Wisconsin,  1967 

Winkelmann,  Allen  E.  Associate  Prolessor.  Aerospace 
Engineering  B  S  ,  University  ol  Minnesota,  1965.  M  S  ,  1967. 
Ph  D   University  of  Maryland.   1976 

Winkelnkemper,  H.  E.  Associate  Prolessor.  Mathematics 
BA,  National  University  of  Mexico.  1963,  MA.  Princeton 
University.  1965.  Ph  D  .  1970 

Winton,  Calhoun  Professor,  English   AB  .  University  ot  the 
South  (Sewanee).  1948.  M  A  .  Vanderbilt  University.  1950;  M  A  . 
Princeton  University.  1954.  Ph  D  .  1955 
Witczak.   Matthew  W.  Prolessor.  Civil  Engineering    BS, 
Purdue  University.  1962,  M  S  ,  1963.  Ph  D  .  1969 
Withers,  Josephine  Associate  Prolessor.  Art  BA,  Oberlin 
College.  1960.  M  A  .  Columbia  University,  1965.  Ph  D  .  1971 
Witherspoon,  Christine  L.  Assistant  to  the  Dean.  College 
of   Behavioral   and   Social   Sciences    B  A .    Michigan   State 
University.  1971 

Wittreich,  Joseph  A.  Prolessor,  English  A  B  ,  University  of 
Louisville.  1961,  MA.  1962,  Ph  D  .  Western  Reserve  University. 
1966 

Wizer,  David  R.  Research  Assistant.  Special  Education  B  A  . 
Rider  College.  1979;  MA  .  University  ol  Maryland.  1985 
Wolde-Tinsae,  Amde  M.  Associate  Prolessor.  Civil 
Engineering  BES.  Johns  Hopkins  University.  1970.  MS. 
University  of  California  (Berkeley).  1971:  Ph  D  .  State  University 
ot  New  York  (Buffalo).  1976 

Wolfe,  Peter  Professor.  Mathematics  B  S  .  Saint  Lawrence 
University,  1959.  B  S  E  E  .  Renssalaer  Polytechnic.  1959;  M  S  . 
Northwestern  University.  1961.  PhD.  New  York  University. 
1965 

Wolman,  Benjamin  Leclurer.  Part-time,  Institute  ot  Criminal 
Justice  and  Criminology  BA,  University  ot  Maryland.  1951. 
J  D  ,  Harvard  Law  School,  1956 

Wolniak,  Stephen  M.  Assistant  Prolessor,  Botany  BA  . 
SUNY  (Oswego).  1972,  M  S  ,  University  of  Illinois  (Urbana). 
1974.  Ph  0  .  University  of  Calforma  (Berkeley).  1979 
Wolpert,  Scott  A.  Professor,  Mathematics  B  A ,  Johns 
Hopkins  University,  1972.  MA.  Stanlord  University.  1974;  Ph  D  , 
1976 

Wolvin,  Andrew  D.  Professor,  Communication  Arts  and 
Theatre  B  S  .  University  ol  Nebraska.  1962.  M  A  ,  1963.  Ph  D  . 
Purdue  University.   1968 

Wonnacott,  Paul  Prolessor,  Economics  B  A  ,  University  ot 
Western  Ontario.  1955;  M  A  .  Princeton  University.  1957.  Ph  D  . 
1959 

Woo,  Ching  Hung  Prolessor,  Physics  and  Astronomy  BS  . 
Louisiana  Technological  Institute,  1958  M  S  .  University  ol 
California  (Berkeley),  1960.  PhD.  1962 
Wood,  Francis  E.  Prolessor.  Entomology  B  S  ,  University  of 
Missouri.  1958.  M  S  .  1962.  Ph  D  .  University  ot  Maryland,  1970 
Woodhouse,  Christopher  E.  Lecturer,  Part-time.  Electrical 
Engineering  BS.  Cornell  University.  1980,  MS,  Georgia 
Institute  ot  Technology.  1984 

Woodruff,  Robert  J.,  Ill  Lecturer,  Part-time.  College  ot 
Journalism   AB  ,  Oartmouth  College,  1964 


Wrenn,     Jerry    P.    Associate    Protestor    and    Assistant 
Chairman.  Physical  Education   B  S  .  East  Csrokns  U 
1961    M  S    University  ot  Tennessee.  1963.  Ph  D  .  University  of 
Maryland.  1970 

Wright.  Wlnthrop  R.  Associate  Prolessor.  History  BA 
Swarthmore  College.  1958  M  A  ,  University  ol  Pennsylvania 
1960  PhO  ,  1964 

Wu,  C.S.  Research  Professor,  institute  lor  Physical  Science 
and  Technology   BSE.  National  Taiwan  university  (Tsipei). 
"  '■    Virginia  Polytechnic  institute.  1956.  Ph  D  .  Prmcelon 
University.  1959 

Wuttlg,  Manfred  R.  Prolessor  and  Director.  Chemical  and 
Nuclear  Engineering  B  S  .  Technische  Hochschule  Dresden. 
1955.  M  S  .  1958  Ph  D  .  1962 

Wylle,  Ann  G.  Associate  Prolessor.  Geology  B  S  .  Weftasley 
College.  1966.  Ph  D  Columbia  University.  1972 
Wysong,  John  W.  Prolessor.  Agricultural  and  Resource 
Economics  BS  .  Cornell  University,-  1953  MS  .  University  ol 
Illinois  (Urbana),  1954.  Ph  D  .  Cornell  University.  1967 
Yaney,  George  L.  Prolessor.  History  B  E  .  Rensselaer 
Polytechnic  Institute.  1952  M  A  .  Urwersity  ol  Colorado.  1956. 
Ph  D  .  Princeton  University.  1961 

Yang,  Grace  l_  Prolessor.  Mathematics  BA.  National 
Taiwan  University.  1960,  M  A  ,  University  ol  California 
(Berkeley).  1963,  Ph  D  .  1966 

Yang,  Jackson  C.S.  Prolessor  Mechanical  Engineering 
B  S  ,  University  ol  Maryland.  1958.  MA.  1961  Ph  D  .  1963 
Yao,  S.  Blng  Associate  Prolessor.  College  ol  Business  and 
Management  B  S  National  Taiwan  University,  1968.  M  A  . 
Western  Michigan  University.  1969.  PhD.  University  ol 
Michigan.  1974 

Yeck,  Robert  G.  Visiting  Prolessor.  Agricultural  Engineering 
B  S  .  University  ol  Wisconsin.  1948.  M  S  .  University  of  Missouri. 
1953.  Ph  D  .  1960 

Yeh,  Kwan-nan  Professor.  Textiles  and  Consumer 
Economics  B  S  ,  National  Taiwan  University,  1961,  M  S  .  Tulane 
University,  1965.  Ph  D  .  University  of  Georgia.  1970 
Yenl-Komshlan,  Grace  H.  Prolessor.  Hearing  and  Speech 
Sciences  B  A  .  American  University  of  Beirut.  Lebanon.  1957, 
M  S  .  Cornell  University.  1962  Ph  D  .  McGill  University,  1965 
Yodh,  Gaurang  B.  Prolessor.  Physics  and  Astronomy  B  Sc  . 
University  ol  Bombay.  1948,  M  Sc  ,  University  ol  Chicago.  1951 
Ph  D  .  1955 

Yorke,  James  A.  Research  Prolessor.  Mathematics,  Acting 
Director,  Institute  lor  Physical  Science  and  Technology  AB  . 
Columbia  University,  1963.  Ph  D  .  University  ol  Maryland.  1966 
Young,  Edgar  P.  Prolessor.  Animal  Sciences  8  S  ,  Ohio 
Stale  University.  1954.  M  S  .  1956  Ph  D  .  1958 
Young,  H.  Peyton  Prolessor.  School  of  Public  Affairs  B  A  . 
Harvard  University,  1966.  Ph  D  .  University  ol  Michigan.  1970 
Young,  Judith  C.  Assistant  Professor.  Curriculum  and 
Instruction.  Assistant  Prolessor,  Physical  Education  B  S . 
University  ot  New  Hampshire,  1965  M  A  .  University  of  Maryland. 
1969.  PhD  .   1981 

Young,  Vernetta  D.  Assistant  Professor,  Institute  ol  Criminal 
Justice  and  Criminology  BA.  University  ot  Maryland.  1972. 
MA.  Florida  State  University.  1974  PhD.  SUNY  (Albany). 
1981 

Yuan,  Robert  T.  Professor.  Microbiology  B  S .  Antioch 
College.  1960.  Ph  D  .  Albert  Einstein  College.  1966 
Zaflriou,  Evanghelos  Assistant  Prolessor.  Chemical  and 
Nuclear  Engineering.  Assistant  Prolessor,  Systems  Research 
Center  B  S .  National  Technical  University,  1982;  Ph  D . 
Calilorma  Institute  ot  Technology.  1986 
Zagier,  Don  Professor,  Mathematics  B  S  .  Massachusetts 
Institute  ol  Technology,  1968,  Diploma  Adv  Math  ,  Oxlord 
University,  1969.  0  Phil  Math .  1972  Habitation  Math, 
University  ot  Bonn.  1975 

Zaki,  Kawthar  Associate  Prolessor.  Electrical  Engineering 
BS,  Am  Shams  University  (Cairo).  1962.  MS.  University  ol 
Calilorma  (Berkeley).  1966  Ph  D  .  1969 
Zalcman,  L.  A.  Prolessor.  Mathematics  A  B  .  Dartmouth 
College.  1964;  Ph  D  .  Massachusetts  Institute  ol  Technology. 
1968 

Zanot,  Eric  J.  Associate  Prolessor,  College  of  Journalism 
B  A  ,  Pennsylvania  State  University,  1965.  M  A  .  1970.  Ph  D  . 
University  of  Illinois.  1977 

Zappala,  Michael  O.  Assistant  Prolessor.  Spanish  and 
Portuguese  B  A  .  Oueen  College  ol  CUNY,  1969,  M  A  ,  Harvard 
University.   1970,  Ph   D  .  1975 

Zedek,  Mlshael  Prolessor.  Mathematics  MS.  Hebrew 
University  of  Jerusalem.  1952  Ph  D  .  Harvard  University.  1956 
Zeiger,  Robyn  S.  Lecturer.  Part-time.  Women  s  Studies 
Program  B  S  .  University  ol  Maryland.  1972.  M  S  .  1973  Ph  D  . 
1979 

Zelkowitz,  Marvin  M.  Associate  Prolessor.  Computer 
Science  B  S  .  Rensselaer  Polytechnic  institute.  1967.  M  S  . 
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Occupational      163 
Educational  Media   course  m      190 
Electrical  Engineering      115 
Electrical  Engineering  Curriculum 
Electrical  Engineering,  courses  m      170 
Electricity  and  Magnetism  (Physics)   course  in      198 
Electrochemical  Engineering,  course 
Electrodes  and  Electrical  Processes  m  B.oiogy  and 

Electromagnetic  Measurements  Lab.  course  m      170 

Electromagnetic  Theory   course  in 

Electromagnetic  Wave  Propagation,  course  m      170 

Electron* 

Electronic  Composition   course  m 

Electronic  Data  Processing,  courses  n      152 

Electronics  Grcufts.  course  m      199 

Elementary  Education  /   100 

Embryology  (Vertebrate),  course  m      209 

Employmt'r  I 

Endocrinology  course  m  i  209 

Endowed  and  Annual  Scholarships  and  <V.v  I 

Energy  Conversion,  courses 

Energy  and  Enwronment.  course  * 
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Engineering  Acoustics,  course  m      173 
Engineering  Compulation   course  m      170 
Engineering  Cooperative  Education,  courses  in      169 
Engineering  Economics  and  System  Analysis,  cour   ■ 

169 
Engineering  Education.  Cooperative      109 
Engineering  Experimentation,  courses  in  -    174 
Engineering  Hydrology,  course  in  i   168 
Engineering  Materials  Progr, n 
Engineering  Probability,  course  in      170 
Engineering  Professional  Development,  course  in  /   171 
Engineering  Psychology  and  Training  Models,  course  in 

200 
Engineering  Science,  courses  m  /   171 
Engineering  Sciences      1 15 

Engineering  Survey  Measurements,  course  in      168 
Engineering  and  Computer  Programming,  course  in      168 

173 
Engineering  and  Physiological  Systems,  course  in  .    169 
Engineering.  Aerospace      1 10 
Engineering.  Agricultural      62.  111 
Engineering.  Bachelor  ol  Science  Degree  in  i    113 
Engineering,  Chemical      112 
Engineering,  Civil       1  14 
Engineering.  College  ot  /   108 
Engineering.  College  ol   Departments.  Programs  and 

Curricula      110 
Engineering.  Electrical      1 15 
Engineering.  Environmental      1 13 
Engineering.  Fire  Protection  /  115 
Engineering.  Materials,  courses  in      173 
Engineering.  Mechanical      1 16 
Engineering.  Nuclear  /   113 
Engineering.  Nuclear,  courses  in      174 
Engineering,  Selective  Admissions      35 
Engineering-Medicine      113 
Engineering   Aquacultural,  course  in  /   168 
English  (Old),  course  in  /   172 
English  Education  I   101 
English  Institute,  Maryland      76 
English  Language  (History  ot).  course  in  /  172 
English  Language  and  Literature  /  72 
English  Literature,  courses  in      171 
English  Medieval  Literature  m  Translation,  courses  in  I 

172 
English,  courses  in 
Entomology      1 26 

Entomology  (Veterinary),  course  in  /  174 
Entomology  lor  Science  Teachers,  course  in  /  174 
Entomology,  courses  in      174 
Environmental  Engineering  /   113 
Environmental  Engineering,  course  m  I   168.  173 
Environmental  Politics,  course  in  /   181 
Epidemiology  and  Public  Health,  course  in  /  192 
Ethical  Theory,  course  in  /   197 
Ethnology  (Field  Methods),  course  in  /  148 
Euripides  (GREK),  course  in  /  180 
Europe   Renaissance  and  Reformation,  courses  in      184 
European  History,  courses  in  /  183.  184.  185 
European  Ideas  (History  ol).  courses  in  /   185 
Evolution,  course  in  /  209 
Examinations      57 

Examinations  on  Religious  Holidays  /  58 
Examinations.  Cheating  m  /  59 
Expenses  and  Fees  t  7.  37 
Experiential  Learning  Programs.  Office  of  /  26 
Experimental  Foods  Emphasis      1 19 
Expository  Writing,  course  in  /   173 


Families  and  Communities  (Decision  Making  in),  course  i 

175 
Families  and  Communities  in  the  Ecosystem,  course  in  / 

175 
Family  Counseling,  course  in  /  175 
Family  Crises  and  Rehabilitation,  course  in  /   175 
Family  Housing,  course  in      187 
Family  Patterns,  course  in  I  175 
Family  and  Community  Development  I   1 18 
Family  and  Community  Development,  courses  in      175 
Family  and  Society,  course  in      204 
Family-Community  Advocacy,  course  m      175 
Far  East  Anthropology,  course  in  i   148 
Farm  Mechanics,  courses  in  /  168 
Fascism   Theory  and  Practice,  course  in  /  184 
Fashion  Design  and  Illustration,  courses  in  /  148 
Fashion  Merchandising,  course  in  /  206 
Fashion  Sketching-Action  Drawing,  course  in  /  148 
Fee.  Application      37 
Fee,  Athletic      38 
Fee,  Auxiliary  Facilities      38 
Fee.  Change  of  Registration      38 
Fee.  Dishonored  Checks  I  39 
Fee.  Graduation      38 
Fee.  Instructional  Materials  /  38 
Fee.  Late  Registration  I  38 
Fee.  Maryland  English  Institute  /  39 


Fee.  Orientation.  Pie-College  Registration  /  38 

Fee.  Properly  Damage  /  39 

Fee.  Refund  or  Withdrawal  /  39 

Fee.  Registration  /  38 

Fee,  Severance  ot  Services  /  39 

Fee.  Special  Chemistry  /  36 

Fee.  Special  Examination  /  39 

Fee.  Special  Mathematics  /  38 

Fee,  Student  Activities  /  38 

Fee,  Textbook  and  Supplies  /  39 

Fee.  Transcript  of  Record  /  38 

Fee.  Vehicle  Registration  /  39 

Fee.  Withdrawal  or  Refund  /  39 

Feeds  and  Feeding,  course  in  /   146 

Fees  and  Expenses  /  37 

Fees,  Explanation  ot  /  38 

Fees,  Graduate  /  38 

Fees.  Mandatory  I  38 

Fees.  Out-of-State  Undergraduate  /  38 

Fees.  Part-Time  Undergraduate  /  38 

Fees.  Payment  of  /  38 

Fees.  Resident  Undergraduate  /  38 

Fees,  Shuttle  Bus  /  38 

Fees.  Special  /  38 

Fees,  Student  Health  I  38 

Fees,  Student  Union  and  Recreational  /  38 

Fertilizers  (Commercial),  course  in  /  146 

Film  (Literature),  course  in  /   171 

Film  Production,  courses  in  /  202 

Film,  courses  in  /  202 

Final  Thirty-Hour  Rule  /  54 

Finance  (Personal  and  Family).  Course  in  /   175 

Financial  Aid     39 

Financial  Management,  course  in  /  153 

Fire  Protection  Engineering  /  1 15 

Fire  Protection  Engineering  Curriculum  /  1 16 

Fire  Protection  Engineering,  courses  in  /  171 

Fire  Protection  Systems  Design,  courses  in  /   171 

First  Aid  and  Emergency  Medical  Services,  course  in  / 

186 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Management,  course  in  /   147 
Flight  Dynamics,  course  in  /  167 
Flight  Propulsion,  courses  in  /  167 
Flight  Structures,  courses  in  /  167 
Flight,  course  in  /   150.  171 

Floriculture  and  Ornamental  Horticulture  Option  /  65 
Flower  Store  Management,  course  in  /  187 
Fluid  Dynamics,  course  in  /  199 
Fluid  Mechanics,  course  in  /  168,  173 
Flute,  Oboe.  Bassoon,  and  Saxophone,  course  in  /  193 
Folk  Narrative,  course  in  /  172 
Folklore,  courses  in  /  172 
Folksong  and  Ballad,  course  in  /   172 
Food  Additives,  course  in  /  176 
Food  Chemistry,  course  in  /  175 
Food  Consumption  (Economics  ot),  courses  in  /  176 
Food  Microbiology,  course  in  /   175 
Food  Processing,  courses  in  /  175 
Food  Product  Research  and  Development,  course  in  / 

175 
Food  Ouality  Control,  course  in  /   175 
Food  Science  Program  /  64 
Food  Science,  courses  in  /   176 
Food  Service  Organization  and  Management,  course  in  / 

188 
Food.  Nutrition  and  Institution  Administration  /  1 18 
Food,  courses  in  /   176 
Forage  Crop  Production,  course  in  /  146 
Foreign  Language  Education  /  102 
Foreign  Policy  of  U  S  S  R  .  course  in  /   181 
Foreign  Student  Admissions  /  34 
Foreign  Student,  English  Requirements  /   140 
Foreign  Students.  Educational  Services  /  25 
Forensic  Anthropology  Laboratory,  course      148 
Forestry.  Preprofessional  Program  /   135 
Forestry,  course  in  /  187 
Fourier  Analysis,  course  in  /  182 
Fracture  Mechanics,  course  in  /   174 
French  /  78 

French  Civilization,  courses  in  /  176 
French  Composition  and  Style,  courses  in  /  176 
French  Conversation,  courses  in  /  176 
French  Grammar,  courses  in  /  176 
French  History,  courses  in  /  185 
French  Linguistics,  course  m   '   176 
French  Literature,  courses  in  /   176 
French  Phonetics,  course  in  /  176 
French  and  Italian  Languages  and  Literatures  /  73 
French,  courses  in  /   176 

French   Oral  Practice  for  Teachers,  course  in  /   176 
Freshman  Admission  Requirements   Out-ot-State 

Freshman  /  31 
Freshman  Admissions  Criteria   Maryland  Residents      30 
Freshman  English  Requirement  /   140 
Freshman  Math  Requirement  /   140 
Freshman.  Definition  /  54 
Fruits  (Technology  ot).  course  in  /  187 
Functional  and  Structural  Analysis,  course  in  /  171 


Fusion,  courst-'j  in       174 


GEO  (.  • 

Galactic  Research,  course  m  /  152 
Galaxies  and  UnK  152 

Garden  Manage  187 

Gender  Reteren  ■ 

General  Biological  Sciences  Progr an 
lucation,  courses  in  /  180 
General  Honors  Progran 
General  Studies   Bachelor     • 
General  Studies.  Bachelor's  Degree  Program  /  26 
General  Univer    \  53 

Genetics  (Molecular)   course  m  /.209 
Genetics  (Plants),  course  m  /   187 
Geochemistry  of  Fuels,  course  m  I   179 
Geochemr.tr ,  155.179 

Geographic  Concepts  and  Source  Materials   course  m  / 

178 
Geographic  Research  and  Writing,  course  m      177 
Geographic  Techniques,  course  in  /  178 
Geography  /  83 
Geography,  courses  in  /   177 
Geography  Europe,  courses  in  /   177 
Geological  Remote  Sensing,  course  m      179 
Geology     94 

Geology  (Economic),  course  in  I   179 
Geology  (Engineering),  course  in  /   179 
Geology  (Environmental),  course  in  /   178 
Geology  (Groundwater),  course  in  /   179 
Geology  (Historical  and  Straligraphic).  course  m  /  178 
Geology,  courses  in  /   178 
Geology   North  America,  course  in  /   179 
Geometric  Transformations,  course  in  /   191 
Geometry,  courses 
Geomorphology.  courses  in  /   178 
Geophysics,  course  in  /   179 
German  Civilization,  courses  in  /   179 
German  History,  courses  in  /   185 
Germanic  Philology,  courses  in  /   179 
Germanic  and  Slavic  Languages  and  Literatures  /  73 
Germanic  and  Slavic  Languages  and  Literatures,  courses 

in  /  203 
Gerontology,  course  in  '  66 
Golden  Identification  Card  Program      35 
Government  and  Politics  /  84 
Government  and  Politics,  courses  in  /   180 
Governmental  Organization  and  Management,  course  in  / 

181 
Governmental  Research  I  84 
Grade  Point  Average  /  56 
Grades      56 
Grading.  Procedures  for  Review  ol  Alleged  Arbitrary  and 

Capricious  /  52 
Graduate  Student  Admission  /  37 
Graduate-Undergraduate  Concurrent  Registration      54 
Graduation  Requirements  /  53.  56 
Grants  and  Scholarships  /  40 
Graphic  Arts,  courses  in      149 
Greek  Comedy,  course  in  /   180 
Greek  Drama,  course  in  /   157 
Greek  Literature,  courses  in  /  180 
Greek  Oratory,  course  in  /  180 
Greek  Tragedy,  course  in  /  180 
Greek,  courses  in  I   180 
Greenhouse  Crop  Production,  courses  in  /  187 
Greenhouse  Management,  course  m      187 
Grievance  Procedure.  Undergraduate  Student  /  48 
Ground  Water  Hydrology,  course  in  /  168 
Group  Discussion,  course  in  /  205 
Group  Dynamics,  course  in  /   146,  163 
Guitar,  courses  m  /  194 


H 


Handicapped  Parking      23 

Hatchability  (Physiology  of),  course  in  /   147 

Health  Center  /  22 

Health  Education  /  129 

Health  Professions  Advising  Office      135 

Health,  courses  in  I  186 

Hearing  and  Speech  Sciences  /  85 

Hearing  and  Speech  Sciences,  courses  in  /   182 

Hebrew  Civilization,  courses  in  /   182 

Hebrew  Language  and  Literature  /  73 

Hebrew  and  East  Asian  Languages  and  Literatures  /  73 

Hebrew,  courses  m  t   182 

Herodotus  (GREK).  course  in  /  180 

Herpetology.  course  in  '   147 

High  School  Academic  GPA  ,   30 

High  School  Equivalence  Examination  /  30 

High  School  Grades  /  30 

High  School  Preparation  for  Admission      30 

Highway  Engineering,  course  in   '   168,  171 
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Hispanic  World  Historical  Geography,  course  m      177 

Historical  Writing,  course  in      164 

History  '  74 

History,  courses  in  /   182 

History  England,  courses  in      185 

History  Latin  America,  courses  in  /   183.  185 

History   Maryland,  course  in  i    185 

Home  Economics  Education  t   106 

Home  Management,  courses  in  /   175 

Honor  Societies  t  28 

Honors  Program,  General      134 

Honors  Programs  /  28 

Honors.  Commencement  /  29 

Horn.  Trombone.  Euphonium,  and  Tuba,  course  in  /  193 

Horse  Farm  Management,  course  in      147 

Horse  Management,  courses  m      147 

Horse  Training,  course  in  /  147 

Horticultural  Education  Option     65 

Horticulture  /  64 

Horticulture,  courses  in  /   187 

Housing  Service.  Otf-Campus  .   24 

Housing  and  Applied  Design,  courses  in  t   187 

Housing  and  Design      74 

Housing  and  Design.  Selective  Admissions  i  35 

Housing.  On-Campus  '  24 

Human  Anatomy  and  Physiology,  courses  in  /  208 

Human  Behavior,  course  in  /  163 

Human  Development  (Institute  lor  Child  Development) 

104 
Human  Ecology.  College  ol  /  117 
Human  Fvolution  and  Fossil  Man.  course  m  /  148 
Human  Growth  and  Constitution,  course  in  /   148 
Human  Osteology  Laboratory,  course  I   148 
Human  Population  Biology  Laboratory  /  148 
Human  Relations  Code  /  7, 15 
Human  Relations  Programs,  Office  of     21 
Human  and  Community  Resources,  courses  in  /  159 
Humanities,  courses  m  I   180.  183 
Hydrology,  courses  in  /   168 


I 

Identification  Cards  /  55 

Immigrant  Student  Admission  /  35 

Immunology,  course  in      193 

In-State  Status.  Determination  of  /  37 

Income  Tax  Accounting,  course  m      152 

Incomplete  Contracts  /  56 

Individual  Differences,  course  m  /  200 

Individual  Studies  Program      133 

Individual  Studies  Program,  courses  in      188 

Induction  and  Probability,  course  in  /  198 

Industrial  Arts  Education  /   104 

Industrial  Employee  Recreation,  course  in  /  201 

Industrial  Engineering,  course  in  /   173 

Industrial  Marketing,  course  in  /   153 

Industrial  Organization,  course  in  /  160 

Industrial  Relations  and  Labor  Studies  Center  /  85 

Industrial  Sociology,  course  m  >  204 

Industrial  and  Retail  Security  Administration,  course  in  / 

156 
Industrial,  Technological  and  Occupational  Education  / 

104 
Industrial,  Technological,  and  Occupational  Education, 

courses      163 
Information  Theory,  course  in  /  170 
Inorganic  Chemistry,  course  in      155 
Insect  Population  Management,  course  m  /  174 
Insecticides,  course  in  ,    174 
Institute  lor  Child  Study  r   104 
Institute  lor  Physical  Science  and  Technology  I  94 
Institute  lor  Urban  Studies,  courses  in  /  208 
Institute  ol  Applied  Agriculture  /  66 
Institution  Administration  Emphasis  /  1 19 
Institution  Administration,  course  in  /  188 
Institutional  Advancement.  Office  ol  I  28 
Institutional  Management      79 
Institutional  Recreation,  course  in  /  201 
Instructional  Television  System      110 
Instrumental  Music  Program,  course  in  /   193 
Insurance  and  Real  Estate  .  91 
Integrity,  Resolution  on  Academic  /  48 
Intensive  Educational  Development  Program  I  27 
Interior  Design  Curriculum      75 
Interior  Design,  courses  m  /   188 
International  Agriculture  Option  /  62 
International  Business  /  92 

International  Business  Management,  course  m      153 
International  Development  and  Conllicl  Management  /  85 
International  Education  Services  '  25 
International  Law,  course  m  /   181 
International  Marketing,  course  in  I  154 
International  Political  Relations,  course  m  '   181 
International  Student.  English  Requirements  '  140 
International  Undergraduate  Student  Admissions      34 
Internships  and  Field  Experience  I  26 
Interpersonal  Lite  Styles,  course  in      175 
Interviewing,  course  in      205 
Intramural  Sports  and  Recreation      22 


Investments,  course  in  /  152 
Islamic  Civilization,  courses  m  I    183 
Italian  I  78 

Italian  Renaissance,  course  in  t   188 
Italian,  courses  in  /  188 


Japanese,  courses  m  /  188 

Jazz,  courses  in      194 

Jewish  History,  courses  in  /   183.  185 

Jewish  Studies  Program      76 

Jewish  Thought  (History  of),  courses  in  /  202 

Journalism.  College  of  /  122 

Journalism.  Selective  Admissions  /  35 

Journalism,  courses  in  /    189 

Journalism-Science  Communication  Option  I  63 

Judicial  Behavior,  course  in  /   181 

Judicial  Process,  course  in  /  181 

Judicial  Programs  /  22 

Judicial  Programs  Oflice  /  10 

Junior  English  Requirement  /   140 

Junior.  Definition      54 

Juvenile  Delinquency,  courses  in  /   158 


Keyboard  Music,  courses  in  /   194 
Kmesiological  Sciences  Program  /  130 
Kinetic  Theory  ol  Gases,  course  in  /   199 


Labor  Economics,  courses  m      160 

Labor  Legislation,  course  in  /   153 

Labor  Relations,  courses  in  /   153 

Laboratory  Animal  Management,  course  in  /   147 

Lactation,  course  in  I   147 

Landscape  Design  Option  /  65 

Landscaping,  courses  in  /   187 

Language  and  Culture,  course  in  /   146 

Lasers  and  Electro  Optic  Devices,  course  m  /  171 

Latin  America   Civilization,  courses  m  /  205 

Latin  America   Government  and  Politics,  course  in  /  181 

Latin,  courses  in  /  190 

Law  (Business),  course  in  /  154 

Law  (Corrections),  course  in  /  158 

Law  (Philosophy  ol).  course  m      198 

Law  (Sociology  ot).  course  in  /  204 

Law  Enforcement,  courses  in  I   156 

Law.  Family  Problems,  course  m  '  175 

Law,  Preprofessional  Program  /   136 

Leadership  Techniques  and  Practices,  course  in  /  201 

Learning  and  Motivation,  course  in  /  200 

Legal  Policy  Issues,  course  in  /  156 

Legal  Requirements      7 

Legislatures  and  Legislation,  course  in  /  182 

Libraries  /  8 

Library  Science  Education  /   101 

Library  and  Information  Services.  College  of      123 

Light,  Perception  and  Photography,  course  m  I   198 

Linear  Analysis  tor  Engineers,  course  in  /   191 

Linguistics  Program  /  76 

Linguistics,  courses  in  /  148 

Listening,  course  in  I  206 

Literary  Criticism,  course  in  /   172 

Literature  (Middle  Ages),  course  m      157 

Literature  (Renaissance),  courses  m  /  157 

Literature  (Romantic),  courses  in  /   157 

Literature  (Victorian),  courses  in  /   172 

Livestock  Evaluation,  courses  in  I   147 

Living  Experiences  with  Families,  course  m  /   175 

Loans  /  43 

Logic  (Symbolic),  courses  in  /   197 

Logic  and  Algorithms,  courses  in  I   157.  191 

Logistics  Management,  course  in  -    154 

Low-Income  Families  and  Community,  course  in  /   175 


M 
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Machine  Design  Technology,  courses 

Machine  Design,  course  in  '   174 

Magazine  and  Feature  Writing,  course 

Maiors  /  6 

Makeup,  courses  in  /  207 

Mammalian  Histology,  course  in  I   147.  209 

Man  Made  World,  course  m      171 

Man  and  Environment,  course  in  /   148 

Management  Science-Statistics  /  90 

Management  and  Organization,  course  m  ' 

Mandatory  Fees  /  38 

Marine  Ecology,  course  m  /  209 

Marine  Vertebrate  Zoology,  course  m 

Marketing  I  91 

Marketing  Research  Methods,  course  in  t   153 

Marketing  and  Distributive  Education      106 

Marketing,  courses  m  /   153 


IRQ 


153 


209 


Marking  System  /  56 
Maryland  English  Institute  /  25.  76 
Mass  Communications,  courses  m  /  202 
Masterpieces  ot  Painting,  courses  in  /   150 
Masterpieces  of  Sculpture  courses  m  /   150 
(Strength  of)   courses  m  /  168 
■  lence,  course  in  /   173 
il  Ideas,  course  m  /   191 
Mathematical  Logic.  cours>- 
Mathematical  Psychology,  course  m  /  200 
Mathematical  Reasoning,  course  m  I   191 
Malhema? 

Mathematics  Education  /  96,  102 
Mathematics,  courses  m  /   191 
Matrix  Methods  m  Computational  Mechanics,  course  m  / 

167 
Matter  (Properties  of),  course  in  /   199 
Measurement,  Statistics  and  Evaluation  /   107 
Meat  Processing,  course  in  /  175 
Meats,  course  in  /  147 
Mechanical  Engineering  /   1 16 
Mechanical  Engineering  Analysis  (Oceanic  Environment). 

course  /   173 
Mechanical  Engineering  Curriculum  /   115 
Mechanical  Engineering  Systems  (Underwater  Operations). 

courses  /  173 
Mechanical  Engineering  Systems  Design,  course  in  /   173 
Mechanics  (Theoretical),  courses  in  /  198 
Medical  Technology.  Preprofessional  Program  /  136 
Medical  Technology,  courses  m  /  198 
Medcme.  Engineering  /   113 
Medicine,  Preprolessional  Program  /  136 
Medieval  Civilization,  courses  m  /  184 
Medieval  World,  course  in  /   183 
Mental  Hygiene,  course  in  '   162 
Menially  Retarded  Children,  courses  in  /  166 
Meteorology  Department  /  96 
Meteorology,  courses  m  /   192 
Metropolitan  Administration,  course  m  /   182 
Microbial  Fermentations,  courses  in  /  193 
Microbiology  '   126 

Microbiology  (History  ol).  course  in  /   192 
Microbiology,  courses  in      192 
Micropaleontology,  course  in  /   179 
Middle  Easl  Government  and  Politics,  course  in  /  182 
Middle  East  History,  courses  in  /   186 
Military  Sociology,  courses  in  /  204 
Milton,  course  in  /  172 
Mini-catalog  /  7 

Minimum  Requirements  lor  Retention  and  Graduation  /  56 
Minority  Student  Education  /  25 
Minority  Students      34 

Moral  Problems  in  Medicine,  course  in  /  197 
Motor  Vehicle  Administration  /  23 
' 

Music  (Childhood  Education),  course  in      193 
Music  (Form),  course  in      194 
Music  (History  ol),  courses  m  r   194 
Music  (Physics  of),  course  m  '   198 
Music  Awards       47 
Music  Education  /  102 
Music  Education,  courses  in      193 
Music  Literature,  course  m  /   194 
Music  Pedagogy,  course  m      194 
Music  Performance,  courses  in  /   195 
Music  Theory,  courses  m      195 
Music,  courses  in      193 
Mycology,  course  m      155 


NCAA  Eligibility  Student  Athletes     21 
National  Collegiate  Athletic  Association  (NCAA) 

Requirements  lor  Student  Athletes  21 
National  Income  Analysis,  course  in  160 
Natural  Resources  (Economic  Analysis  of),  course  «i  / 

150.  160 
Nalural  Resources  Management  Program  /  66 
Natural  Resources  Pokey,  course  m  /  150 
Nature  interpretation,  course  m  /  201 
Navigation,  course  in      151 
Network  Analysis,  course  *i      170 
Network  Synthesis,  course  m      1 70 
Neural  Networks  and  Signals   course  m  /  170 
Neurophysiology   course  n  i  209 
Neutron  Reactor  Physics,  course  r\      199 
New  Testament  as  Literature,  course  «i  '  157 
Noise  Pollution  course  hi    171 
Non-Accredited  Maryland  Hgh  Schools      3 1 
Non-Oegree  (Special)  Student  Admosren  /   135 
Non-discrrranation.  Pokoes  on  i   7 
Nonparametric  Statistics,  course  r>  '  206 
North  America   historical  Geography,  course  in  /   183 
Novel,  course  in  /  172 
Nuclear  Fngmeenng  (see  Cnemcal  and  Nuclear 

Engneemg)  /   112 
Nuclear  Engmeemg  Program      1 13 
Nuclear  Fuel  and  Power  Management,  course  tn  '  174 
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Nuclear  Heat  Transport,  course  m  '   17< 
Nuclear  Reactor  Engineering,  courses  ir 
Nuclear  Reactor  Operation,  course  m 
Nuclear  Technology  Lab.  course  m  '   11 
Number  Theory,  courses  in  I   191 
Numerical  Mathematics,  courses  m  /   15 
Nursing,  Preprotessional  Program  /   137 
Nutrition  (Animal),  course  tn  /   195 
Nutrition  (Community),  course  in  /   195 
Nutrition  (international),  course  m  /  195 
Nutrition  Research  Emphasis  /   119 
Nutrition,  courses  >n  /   147,  195 
Nutritional  Biochemistry,  course  in  /   19S 
Nutritional  Science,  courses  m  /   195 


Ocean  Waves  and  Tides,  course  in  /   173.  192 
Oceania  (Peoples  and  Cultures  of),  course  m  /   148 
Oceanography  (Physical  and  Dynamical),  course  m  /  192 
Oceanography  (Physical  and  Dynamical),  courses  in  / 

173 
Oceanography,  course  in  /   179 
Oceans  (Life  in),  course  m  /  208 
Off-Campus  Housing  Service  /  21 
Oflice  ol  Academic  Attairs  /  25 
Omce  ol  Administrative  Attairs  /  2 1 
Oflice  ot  Campus  Activities  /  21 
OHice  of  Commuter  Affairs  /  21 
Office  ot  Experiential  Learning  Programs  /  26 
Office  of  Human  Relations  Programs  /  21 
Office  ot  Institutional  Advancement  /  21 
Office  ol  Judicial  Programs  /  22 
OHice  of  Student  Affairs  t  21 
OHice  ol  Student  Financial  Aid  I  25 
Office  of  Undergraduate  Admissions  /  25 
Office  of  the  Administrative  Dean  for  Undergraduate 

Studies  /  26 
Office  ot  the  Chancellor  /  21 
Officiating  (Techniques  ot).  courses  in  /   196 
0*d  Testament  as  Literature,  course  in  /   157 
Opera  Theater,  course  in  /  194 
Operations  Research  for  Management  Decisions  course 

m  /   152 
Operations  Research,  course  in  /   174 
Operations  Research,  courses  in  /  152 
Optimization,  courses  m  /   158.  190 
Optometry,  Preprotessional  Program  /  137 
Oral  Interpretation,  courses  m  /  205 
Orchestration,  courses  in  /   194 
Organisms  (Form  and  Pattern),  course  tn  /  209 
Organizational  Behavior,  course  in  /   154 
Orientation  /  24 

Orientation  Program.  Pre-College  Registration  Fee  /  38 
Orientation  Programs  /  37 
Ornithology,  course  in  /   147 

Osteopathic  Medicine.  Preprotessional  Program  /   137 
Outdoor  Education,  course  m  /  201 


Pamtmg,  courses  in  /   151 

Parasitology,  course  in  /  209 

Parent  Consultation  and  Child  Evaluation  Service  (see 

Counseling  Center)  /  22 
Parking  Regulations  /  23 
Parliamentary  Law.  course  m  /  205 
Part-time  Employment  /  44 
Particle  Accelerators,  course  in  /  171,  199 
Particles,  course  in  /  199 
Pass-Fail  Option  /  56 
Pathogenic  Microbiology,  course  in  /  193 
Perception,  course  m  /  200 
Perceptual  Learning  Problems,  course  m  /   166 
Percussion,  course  in  /   193 
Personality  (Sociology  of),  course  in  /  204 
Personality  and  Adjustment,  course  m  /  200 
Personality,  course  in  I  200 
Personnel  Management,  courses  in  /  153 
Personnel  and  Labor  Relations  /  90 
Persuasion  m  Speech,  course  m  /  206 
Pet  Nutrition,  course  in  '   147 
Petrography,  course  in  /  179 
Petrology,  course  in  /   179 
Pharmacology  (Behavioral),  course  in  /  200 
Pharmacy,  Preprotessional  Program  /  138 
Phi  Beta  Kappa  i  28 
Philosophy  /  77 

Philosophy  (History  ot).  course  in  /   197 
Philosophy  and  Public  Policy  /  78.  85 
Philosophy  of  Language,  course  m  /   197 
Philosophy  of  Science,  course  m  /   197,  198 
Philosophy,  courses  in  /   197 
Phonetic  Science,  course  in  /  182 
Photography  (History  ot),  course  in  /  151 
Photography,  courses  in  /   148.  149 
Phycology.  course  m  /  155 
Physical  Education  /  128 


Physical  Education  and  Health  Educalion  /   102 
Physical  Education.  Recreation  and  Health,  College  ot  / 

128 
Physical  Education.  Recreation,  and  Health   < 

195 
Physical  Fitness,  courses  m  /   196 
Physical  Science  Departments,  Programs  and  Curricula  / 

186 
Physical  Science,  course  in  /  186 
Physical  Sciences  Program  /  96 
Physical  Therapy,  Preprotessional  Program  /   138 
Physics  (Nuclear),  course  in  /   199 
Physics  and  Astronomy  /  96 
Physics  and  Thermodynamics  of  the  Atmosphere,  course 

in  /   198 
Physics,  courses  m      198 
Physiological  Psychology,  course  m  /  200 
Physiology  (Environmental),  course  in  I   146 
Physiology  (Vertebrate),  course  in  /  208 
Piano  Pedagogy,  courses  in  /   194 
Piano,  courses  m      193,  194 
Plagiarism  /  59 

Plant  Anatomy,  courses  in  >    154 
Plant  Diseases,  courses  in  /  155 
Plant  Ecology,  course  m  /   155 
Plant  Genetics,  course  in  /   154 
Plant  Geography,  course  m      154 
Plant  Kingdom,  courses  in  /  154 
Plant  Pathology,  courses  in  /   155 
Plant  Physiology,  course  in  /   155 
Plant  Propagation,  course  in  /   187 
Plant  Taxonomy,  course  in  /   154 
Plants  (Medicinal  and  Poisonous),  course  m      154 
Plasma  Physics,  course  in  /   199 
Plato  (Philosophy  of),  course  in  /   197 
Play  Directing,  course  in  /  207 
Play  Production,  course  in  /  207 
Playwritmg,  course  in  /  172 

Podiatnc  Medicine,  Preprofessional  Program      139 
Poetry  and  Poetics,  courses  m  /  171 
Policy  Statement,  University  /  7 
Policy.  Planning,  and  Administration.  Education  /  104 
Political  Behavior,  courses  in  I   180.  181 
Political  Ideologies,  course  in  /  180 
Political  Parties,  course  in  /  182 
Political  Sociology,  course  m  /   181 
Political  Theory,  courses  in  /   181 
Politics  (Sociology  ot),  course  m  /  204 
Politics  and  Government,  courses  in  /  180 
Polymer  Materials  (Processing  of),  courses  in  /   169 
Polymer  Science,  courses  in  /   169 
Polymeric  Engineering  Materials,  course  m  /  169 
Polymers  (Physical  Chemistry  of),  course  in  /  169 
Population,  courses  m  /  204 
Portuguese,  courses  in  /  199 
Poultry  Breeding  and  Feeding,  course  in  /   148 
Poultry  Hygiene,  course  in  /   147 
Poultry  Management  (Commercial),  course  m  /   147 
Poultry  Products  and  Marketing,  course  in  /   148 
Power  Systems,  course  in  /  168 
Power  and  Environment,  course  in  /   171 
Pre-Dental  Hygiene  /  134 
Pre-Dentistry  /  135 
Pre-Forestry  /   135 
Pre-Law  /   136 

Pre-Medical  Technology  /  136 
Pre-Medicme  /   136 
Pre-Nursing  /  137 
Pre-Optometry  /  137 
Pre-Osteopathic  Medicine  /   138 
Pre-Pharmacy  /   138 
Pre-Physical  Therapy  i   138 
Pre-Podiatnc  Medicine  /  139 
Pre-Vetennary  Medicine  /   139 
Pre-Vetennary  Requirements  /  67 
Preprofessional  Programs  /  134 
Preprofessional  Programs  and  Options  /   135 
Presentation  Techniques,  course  in  /   148 
Presidency  and  Executive  Branch,  course  m  /   182 
Price  Theory,  course  in  /   160 
Primate  Anatomy  Laboratory,  course  /   148 
Primate  Studies,  course  m  t   148 
Primitive  Technology  and  Economy,  course  in  /  148 
Printmakmg,  courses  in  /   151 
Privacy,  (Disclosure  of  Student  Records)  I   18 
Prizes  and  Awards  /  44 

Process  Engineering  and  Design,  course  in      169 
Production  Management  /  91 
Production  Management,  courses  in   '   153.  154 
Proficiency  Examination  Programs  /  31.  58 
Proficiency  Examinations.  Departmental  (Credit  by 

Examination)  /  59 
Programs  of  Study  /  6 
Promotion  Management,  course  in  /  153 
Protozoology,  courses  in  /  209 
Psychological  Testing,  course  in  /  200 
Psychology  /  85 
Psychology  (Educational),  course  in  /  163 


Psychology,  courses  m  /  199 
Public  Address,  courses  in  /  205 

Public  Administration,  courses  in  / 
Public  Affairs.  School  of      131 
i  'uMm   t  inani  i    i  nurse  in  /  160 
Public  Opinion,  course  in      181 
Public  Relalions,  courses  m  /   189 
Public  Utilil  154 

Publications.  Graduate  /  7 
Publications.  Undergraduate  /  7 
Pyrometncs  of  Materials,  course  in 


Quantitative  Analysis  (CHEM).  courses  < 
Quantum  Physics,  course  * 


Race  Relations  (SOCY),  course  m  /  203 

Race  Relations  (U  S  ).  course  m  /  180.  203 

Race  Relations  and  Public  Law.  course  in  /   181 

Racism.  (Social  Eflecls  ot).  course  m  /  145 

Radio-Teievision-Film  /  72 

Radiochemical  Safely  Procedures,  course  in  /  155 

Radiochemistry.  course  in  /  155 

Radioisotope  Power  Sources,  course  m  /   174 

Reactor  Core  Design,  course  in  /   174 

Readers  Theatre,  course  m  /  205 

Reading  and  Study  Skills  Laboratory  (see  Counseling 

Center)  /  22 
Readmission  and  Reinstatement  /  57 
Readmission  and  Reinstatement.  Regulations  t  57 
Real  Estate,  course  m  /   154 
Recorder,  course  m  (    194 
Records  and  Registrations  /  26 
Recreation  /  130 

Recreation  (Therapeutic),  course  in  /  201 
Recreation  Curriculum       130 
Recreation  Facilities  /  128 
Recreation.  Intramural  Sports  and  /  22 
Recreation,  courses  in  /  201 
Reenrollment  /  57 
Regents,  Board  of  (1985-1986)  /  5 
Registration      54 

Registration,  Graduate  Courses  /  55 
Registrations  and  Records  /  26 
Regression  and  Variance  Analysis,  course  m  /  206 
Regulations  and  Requirements.  Academic  /  47 
Reinstatement  and  Readmission,  Regulations  /  57 
Religion  (Primitive  Peoples),  course  in  /   148 
Religion  (Sociology  of),  course  in  /  204 
Religious  Holidays.  Examinations  on  /  58 
Religious  Programs  /  24 
Religious  Studies,  courses  in  /  202 
Remote  Sensing,  course  in  /  177 
Renaissance  and  Baroque  Studies  /  78 
Renaissance  and  Baroque  Studies.  Center  for  /  78 
Reporting  (Public  Affairs),  course  in  /   189 
Requirements  and  Regulations,  Academic      47 
Requirements  for  Graduation  /  53.  56 
Requirements,  General  University  /  53 
Research  Facilities  /  8 
Research  Facilities,  Campus  /  8 
Residency  Requirements — Final  Thirty-Hour  Rule  /  54 
Resident  Life  /  24 
Resource  Economics  Option  t  62 
Retail  Management,  course  in  /   153 
Retention  and  Graduation  /  56 
Returning  Students  and  Veterans  /  34 
Rheology  ot  Engineering  Materials,  course  m      173 
Rhetoric  (Black  America),  course  in  /  205 
Rhetoric  and  Society,  course  in  /  205 
Rhythmic  Activities,  course  in  /   194 
Risk  Management,  course  in  /  152 
Romance  Languages  Program  /  78 
Rural  Education,  courses  in  /   145 
Rural  Life  in  Modern  Society,  courses  in  /   145 
Rural-Urban  Relations,  course  in  /  204 
Russia   History,  courses  in      185 
Russian  Area  Studies  Program  /  78 
Russian  Civilization,  courses  in  /  183 
Russian  Political  Thought,  courses  m  /  181 
Russian  Revolutions,  course  in  /  184 


SAT  Examination  /  30 

Safety  Education,  course  in  /   186 

Sales  Management,  course  m      153 

Sanitary  Engineering  Analysis  and  Design,  course  in  /  169 

Satire,  course  in  /   172 

Scenic  Design,  course  in  /  207 

Scenographic  Techniques,  course  in  /  207 

Scholarships  and  Grants  .   40 

School  of  Architecture      67 

School  -'  131 
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Science  Communications  I   131 

Science  Education  /  103 

Science  Fiction  and  Fantasy,  course  in  ,    172 

Science  and  Technology  (World  History),  course  in  ;   183 

Scientific  Revolution,  course  m  /   184 

Scientific  Thought,  courses  in  /   163.  198 

Sculpture,  courses  m      151 

Seafood  Products  Processing,  course  m  /   175 

Second  Degrees  /  53 

Secondary  Education  /  100 

Secretarial  Education  /  106 

Section  504  Compliance  Statement  /  7 

Security  Administration,  courses  in  /  156 

Security  Analysis  and  Valuation,  course  in  /  153 

Selection  of  Maior  /  54 

Semantics  and  Logic,  courses  in  i  172 

Senior.  Definition      54 

Sensory  Processes,  courses  in  /  200 

Sex  Education,  course  in  /  186 

Sexual  Morality,  course  in  /   197 

Shakespeare,  courses  in  /   172 

Shuttle  Bus  System  /  21 

Signal  and  System  Theory,  course  in  /  170 

Smoking  Policy  and  Guidelines  /  20 

Social  Control,  course  in  I  204 

Social  Organization  of  Primitive  Peoples,  course  in  '  148 

Social  Sciences  (Philosophy  of),  course  in  /  197 

Social  Studies  Education  .    103 

Sociology  /  86 

Sociology,  courses  in  /  203 

Software  Engineering,  course  in  /  170 

Soil  Biochemistry,  course  in  /   146 

Soil  Chemistry,  course  in  I   146 

Soil  Classification  and  Geography,  course  in  /  146 

Soil  Fertility  Principles,  course  in  /   146 

Soil  Mechanics,  courses  in  /  168 

Soil  Physics,  course  in  /   146 

Soil  Science  Curriculum  /  63 

Soil  Survey  and  Land  Use.  course  in  /  146 

Soil  and  Environment,  course  in  /  146 

Soil  and  Water  Conservation,  course  in  /  146 

Soil  and  Water  Engineering,  course  in  /  168 

Soil-Foundation  Systems,  courses  in  /  169 

Soil-Water  Pollution,  course  in  /  146 

Solar  Energy  Applications  lor  Buildings,  courses  m  /  171 

Solar  System,  course  in  /  152 

Solid  State  Electronics,  course  in  /  171 

Sophomore.  Definition  /  54 

Sound,  course  in  /  199.  202 

South  Asia  Government  and  Politics,  course  m  /  182 

Southern  U  S   History,  courses  in  /  148 

Soviet  Union  Economics,  course  m  /  160 

Soviet  Union   Government  and  Administration,  course  m  / 

182 
Soviet  Union  History,  course  in  /  185 
Space  Development  (HSAD).  course  in  /   188 
Spanish  /  79 

Spanish  Civilization,  courses  in  /  204 
Spanish  and  Portuguese  Languages  and  Literatures  /  79 
Spanish,  courses  in  /  204 
Spanish-American  Literature,  courses  in  /  205 
Special  Admission  Options  /  30 
Special  Applicants  /  34 
Special  Education  /  107 
Special  Education.  Selective  Admissions  /  35 
Speech  Behavior,  course  in  /  206 
Speech  Communication      72 
Speech  Disorders,  course  in  /   182 
Speech  and  Drama  Education  /  104 
Speech  and  Language  Development  of  Children,  course 

,n  /   182 
Speech,  courses  m  /  205 
Speechwriting.  course  in  /  205 
Spenser  (Edmund),  course  m  /  172 
Sport  and  American  Society,  course  in  /   196 
Sports  Facilities  /  128 
Sports  and  Recreation.  Intramural  /  22 
Stage  Decor,  course  m     207 
Stage  Design,  course  in  /  207 
Stagecraft,  course  in  /  207 
Stamp  Student  Union  /  24 

State  Board  lor  Higher  Education  Transfer  Policies  /  33 
State  and  Local  Administration,  course  m  /  180 


State  and  Local  Finance,  course  m  I  160 

Slate  and  Local  Government,  course  m  /   180 

Statics,  courses  m  /  171 

Statistical  Analysis  (BMGT).  course  m  /   153 

Statistical  Decision  Theory  in  Business,  co<-' 

Statistical  Experiments  m  Business,  course  in  /   153 

Statistical  Models,  course  m  /  206 

Statistics  and  Probability  /   131 

Statistics  and  Probability,  courses  in  /  206 

Stochastic  Processes,  course  in  /  206 

Structural  Analysis  and  Design,  courses  in  /   168 

Sfuart  England,  course  in      185 

Student  Affairs.  Oflice  ol  /  21 

Student  Conduct  Code  /  9 

Student  Financial  Aid  /  25   43 

Student  Loans  /  43 

Study  Abroad  Olfice  i   25 

Study  Abroad  Programs  /   132 

Summer  Enrollment  for  High  School  Students  '  30 

Summer  Sessions  /  8 

Survey  Research  Center  /  87 

Swimming  Pool  Management,  course  in  /  196 

Symbiology.  course  in  ,   209 

Systems  Programming,  course  in      157 

Systems  and  Circuits,  courses  in  /   170 

Systems.  Control  and  Computation,  course  in  /  170 


TOEFL.  International  Students      34 
Teacher  Education,  Selective  Admissions  /  35 
Teaching  Vocational  Agriculture,  course  m  /  145 
Technological  Assessment,  course  in    /   171 
Technology  (History  of),  course  m  /   184 
Telemetry  Systems,  course  in  '   170 
Television  Programming,  course  in  I  202 
Television  System,  Instructional  I  1 10 
Television  and  Politics,  course  in  /  202 
Television.  Radio  and  Film,  courses  m  I  202 
Testing,  Research  and  Data  Processing  Unit  (see 

Counseling  Center)  /  22 
Textile  Marketing/Fashion  Merchandising  /  120 
Textile  Science,  course  in  /  206 
Textiles  I   120 

Textiles  and  Consumer  Economics  /   120 
Textiles,  courses  in  /  206 
Theatre  /  71 

Theatre,  courses  in  /  207 
Thermodynamics,  courses  m  /  173 
Thirty-Hour  Rule  /  54 
Thucydides  (GREK),  course  in      180 
Title  IX  Compliance  Statement  /  7 
Tobacco  Production,  course  in  /  146 
Topology,  courses  in  /  191 
Traffic  Management,  course  in  I  153 
Traffic  Regulations  /  23 

Transducers  and  Electrical  Machinery,  courses  in      171 
Transfer  Admission  Requirements  /  32 
Transfer  Policies.  State  Board  /  33 
Transter  Processes,  course  in  /  173 
Transfer  Students  Irom  Maryland  Community  Colleges  ' 

32 
Transter  and  Transport  Processes,  courses  in  /   169 
Transfer  of  Credits  /  33 
Transportation  /  91 

Transportation  Engineering,  courses  in      168 
Transportation  Systems,  courses  m  .    154 
Transportation,  courses  in  f   153 
Tree  Management,  course  in  /  187 
Truck  Crop  Management,  course  m  /  187 
Tudor  England,  course  m      146 
Turf  Management,  course  in  /   146 
Turf  and  Urban  Agronomy  Curriculum  t  63 
Typography  and  Lettering,  course  in  '   148 


USP  Approved  Courses  I   140 
USP  Requirements  /   140 
Undergraduate  Admissions  I  30 
Undergraduate  Advising  Centef      3 1 
Undergraduate  Catalog      8 


Undergo  I  132 

Undergraduate  Credit  lor  Graduate  Level  Ci    • 
Undergraduate  Studies.  Administrative  f>.in      26 
Undergraduate-Grai  i 

United  States  (World  Allans)  course  in  181 
United  States  History  courses  in  181  185 
University  Book  Ci"  ll 

l>  Pokey  Statement      7 

I   ilicy  on  Disclosure  ol  Student  R. 
.  Studies  Program  /  52 
"id  Campus  Oflicers  -   5 
Upward  Bound  Program  /  28 
Urban  Community,  course  in  /  208 
Urban  Design  Seminar  /   149 
Urban  Economics,  courses  in      161 
Urban  Folklore,  course  in  /  172 
Urban  Land  Management,  course  m  .    154 
Urban  Law.  courses  m  /  208 
Urban  Literature,  course  in  /  208 
Urban  Planning,  course  m  /  149 
Urban  Politics,  course  in  /   182 
Urban  Problems  Seminar  /   149 
Urban  Sociology,  course  in  /  203 
Urban  Studies  /  87 

Urban  Theory  and  Simulation,  course  m  I  208 
Urban  Transport  and  Urban  Development  /  154 


Vectors  and  Matrices,  course  in  /   191 

Vegetable  Production,  course  m  I   187 

Vegetables  (Technology  of),  course  m  ,    187 

Vehicle  Registration  .   23 

Veterans  Benelits      34 

Veterinary  Medicine.  College  ol  /  66 

Veterinary  Medicine.  Preprolessional  Program  /  139 

Veterinary  Medicine- Agriculture   Combined  Degree  '  67 

Violin,  course  in  /   193 

Virology,  course  m  (   193 

Viscous  Flow  and  Aerodynamic  Heating,  course  in  /  168 

Visual  Processes,  course  in  /  151 

Vocal  Music,  course  in  /   194 

Vocational-Technical  Education  /   104 

Voice  and  Diction,  courses  in      194.  205 

Volunteer  Service  /  27 


W 


War  (Sociology  ol).  course  in  '  204 

Water  (Renewable  Resource),  course  m  /  168 

Water  Resource  Planning,  course  m  /   179 

Weed  Control,  course  in      146 

West  African  History,  courses  1\  t   186 

Western  Civilization,  courses  m  /  183 

Wildlife  Management,  course  m  /   147 

Wind  and  Percussion  Instruments,  course  «i  /   193 

Withdrawal  From  the  University      57 

Women  (American  Society),  courses  in      183 

Women  m  Literature,  course  in      171 

Women  s  Studies  Program      79 

Women  s  Studies,  courses  in  '  208 

Women,  Literary  Works  by.  course  m  /   172 

Women  Legal  Status,  course  m  /   181 

Woody  Plants,  courses  m  /   187 

Workj  Agricultural  Development,  course  m  /   150 

World  Hunger,  course  «i  /   150 

World  Literature,  courses 

World  Poktics.  course  m      181 

Writing  (Dramatic)  lor  Film,  course  m  I  202 

Writing  lor  Mass  Media,  course  m  i    189 


Youth  Programs  (Development  ol)   course  in      145 


Zoology  '   127 

Zoology  (Vertebrate),  course  i 

Zoology,  courses  m  I  208 
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